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#  A  FARMER'S  OUTING 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

AS  FAR  as  leisure  is  concerned,  the 
Colorado  farmer  is  a  favored  mortal. 
Excepting  in  the  matter  of  moisture 
Xature  Las  been  kind  to  him.  Of 
sunshine  and  fair  Tveather  he  has  an  abun- 
dance, so  that  he  is  seldom  hindered  in  his 
work  by  inclement  weather.  Nor  is  he 
obliged,  in  the  preparation  of  his  land,  to 
clear  away  forests,  grubs  and  stumps,  pick  up 
stones  or  drain  his  acres.  The  land  is  bare, 
level  or  rolling,  and  save  along  the  river 
bottoms  is  dry,  too  dry,  in  fact,  so  he  is 
compelled  to  undergo 
the  labors  of  irrigation 
as  a  sort  of  providen- 
tial counterbalance  for 
his  manifold  blessings. 
His  seasons  of  seed- 
time and  harvest  also 
afford  him  ample  time 
to  do  everything  in  a 
thorough  manner,  with- 
out being  iit  a  hurry 
about  it,  either.  Some 
years  he  begins  to  sow 
liis  wheat  in  Febru- 
j»ry,and  the  Christmas 
holidays  inay  find 
him  threshing  it  out 
from  big  row  of 
stacks  in  'his  field 
^eoiTier  under  the  ge- 
nial rays  of  winter 
sunshine. 

These  being  the  con- 
ditions it  i.s  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  has 
many  spare  moments 
for  recreation;  and  he 
does  have,  even  dur- 
ing the  busiest  season 
of  the  year — the  sum- 
mer-time. From  early 
plowing  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  July  he 
must  apply  himself 
assiduously  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  farm;  for 

there  is  the  plowing,  the  sowing,  and  what 
is  most  important  of  all,  irrigation  to  be 
done.  His  crops  as  a  general  thing  come  up 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  moisture,  but  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  good  stand  there  are  two 
reasons  why  he  should  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting the  water  over  them.  First,  the  crops 
need  it;  second,  the  waters  are  pouring 
down  from  the  mountains  from  the  melting 
snows;  the  great  main  canals  are  running 
bankful,  and  unless  every  drop  of  water  is 
utilized  it  may  run  past  and  be  lost  forever. 
But  even  as  busy  as  he  is  he  spares  time 
from  his  home  duties  to  attend  Memorial 
day  exercises  and  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion in  town,  taking  along,  of  course,  his 
wife  and  little  ones. 

Sometimes  between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September  he  finds  time,  a  week 
or  two,  to  take  an  outing  in  the  mountains. 
He  not  only  feels  the  need  of  a  relaxation 
from  the  labors  and  cares  of  the  farm,  but 
daily  he  has  looked  perhaps  a  hundred  times 
upon  the  giant  range  that  lies  over  against 
the  western  sky,  sleeping  serenely  in  a  flood 
of  sunlight,  and  he  yearns  for  a  whiff  of 
mountain  air  and  the  sound  of  falling  waters. 
Mayhap  the  season  has  been  hot  and  dr>-, 
and  the  surface  of  his  plowed  fields  have 
become  like  beds  of  dry  ashes,  and  the  dust 
has  blown  across  the  plains  in  clouds,  and 
there  is  an  acrid  smell  of  alkali  in  the  air, 
and  the  flying  sand  has  found  lodgment  be- 


tween his  teeth  and  grits  uncomfortably  as 
he  chews  the  cud  of  discontent.  The  good 
housewife,  too,  looks  longingly  upon  the 
gleaming  hills  and  sighs  deeply  as  she  goes 
the  daily  rounds  of  the  household,  and  the 
children  have  the  infection  and  recount  at 
the  breakfast-table  the  joys  of  last  year's 
vacation. 

So,  when  all  the  thii-ty  acres  have  been 
watered,  and  the  crops  are  growing  finely; 
when  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  perchance, 
has  been  put  safely  in  stack,  the  ancient 
wagon-bows  and  canvas  cover  of  the  capa- 
cious farm  wagon  are  unearthed  from  the 
outlying  shed,  where  they  have  been  gather- 
ing dust  and  cobwebs  for  a  whole  year;  the 


back  upon  her  leading-string  as  she  leaves 
her  companions  and  her  familiar  pastures: 
the  family  dog  trots  contentedly  beneath 
the  wagon,  but  among  the  children,  who 
are  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  loaded 
wagon,  there  is  a  constant  chatter  of  tongues 
and  a  ripple  of  laughter.  Every  object  along 
the  roadside,  however  simple,  is  a  matter  of 
interest  and  a  subject  of  youthful  comment. 
The  elders  are  content  to  escape  from  the 
cares  and  toils  of  the  farm,  and  to  witness 
the  childish  delights  of  their  offsprings. 

If  the  excursionists  do  not  live  too  far 
from  the  mountains  they  arrive  just  inside 
of  the  foot-hills  about  noon,  and  in  some 
shaded  nook  near  the  highway,  beside  a  run- 
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ru^y  camp-stove  is  brought  forth  from  the 
same  general  repositorj-,  and  a  busy  stir  of 
preparation  goes  forward,  until  all  is  ready 
for  the  start.  Bedding,  provisions  and  cook- 
ing utensils  have  been  stowed  in  the  wagon. 
The  tent-poles  have  been  thrust  through 
various  lengths  of  stove-pipe  and  slung  to 
the  sideboards.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon 
a  large  dry-goods  bos  has  been  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  rustic  buffet  wherein  has  been 
stowed,  in  proper  compartments,  various  in- 
gredients necessary  to  the  culinary  art;  and 
a  tin  bucket  has  been  slung  beneath  the  hind 
axle,  wherewith  to  draw  water  for  a  thirsty 
team  and  general  camp  purposes.  At  early 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  departure,  when 
everything  has  been  made  snug,  two  sturdy 
farm-horses  aie  put  to  the  wagon;  the  fa- 
vorite milk-cow  is  tied  to  the  rear,  and  a 
crate  of  live  chickens  from  the  poultry-yard 
is  lashed  to  the  top,  so  that  the  family  dur- 
ing its  journey  may  not  be  deprived  of  any 
of  the  luxuries  of  farm-life. 

An  early  breakfast  is  eaten,  and  soon  after 
the  sun  has  risen  above  the  eastern  plains 
and  casts  its  rosy  beams  upon  the  purple  hills 
the  start  is  made.  There  is  no  hurry,  be- 
cause it  is  an  excursion  for  leisure  and  rest. 
The  morning  is  cool,  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
sweeps  down  from  the  mountains,  rippling 
across  the  fields  of  grain  by  the  wayside. 
The  team  jogs  along  the  dusty  highway  at 
its  own  sweet  will;  the  reluctant  cow  pulls 


ning  brook  or  bubbling  spring,  they  pause 
for  the  noonday  meal.  The  horses  are  taken 
from  the  wagon,  the  harness  taken  off,  the 
animals  watered  and  picketed  out  to  graze. 
The  cow  is  watered  from  the  bucket,  and  also 
tethered  out  to  graze.  For  the  first  meal  or 
two  food  has  been  prepared  beforehand,  so 
there  is  little  to  do  except  to  spread  the 
meal  upon  some  convenient  piece  of  sward. 
But  there  is  the  coffee  to  make,  and  to  do 
this  a  small  arch  of  loose  boulders  is  built, 
and  a  fire  built  beneath  from  dry  pine 
faggots  that  are  gathered  near.  Soon  the 
coffee-pot,  black  from  many  previous  out- 
ings, is  sending  forth  jets  of  aromatic  vapor 
mingling  with  the  resinous  smell  of  burning 
pitch-pine.  Water  is  dra^Ti  from  the  spring 
or  rivulet,  and  when  all  is  ready  yoimg  and 
old  fall  to  with  a  zest  begotten  of  a  new  and 
freer  life.  And  when  the  promptings  of  hun- 
ger have  been  satisfied,  and  the  dishes  put  to 
rights,  there  is  no  hurried  departure,  but  a 
spell  of  luxurious  leisure  is  enjoyed.  Father 
draws  forth  his  tobacco-pipe,  stretches  him- 
self beneath  the  shade  of  some  overhanging 
tree,  and  gazes  afar  off  upon  the  shimmering 
hills  through  clouds  of  curling  smoke,  forget- 
ting for  the  time  being  all  his  cares  and  per- 
plexities. And  to  the  tired  mother,  what  a 
surcease  of  narrow  and  monotonous  drudg- 
ery! She  is  no  longer  hemmed  about  by 
pressing  duties  nor  petty  cares.  The  tired 
nerves  are  relaxed  and  the  anxious  brow  un- 


bends. The  warm  sunshine  banishes  a  mul- 
titude of  aches  and  pains,  and  seems  to  enter 
the  very  soul,  and  the  life-giving  ether 
thrills  the  senses  like  draughts  of  wine.  And 
the  children  hie  away  to  the  hillsides,  in 
search  of  ivild  flowers,  rare  stones,  crj'stals 
and  a  thousand  trifles  filched  from  the 
bounteous  storehouse  of  Nature.  How  pleas- 
antly their  musical  laughter  echoes  across 
the  glades,  falling  upon  paternal  ears  with 
infinite  sweetness. 

And  shall  the  dream  be  broken?  Xol  Let 
the  world  wag  as  it  will;  it  is  afar  off,  and  is 
a  troubled  sphere  that  has  been  cast  aside. 
A  soft  languor  falls  upon  the  senses,  and 
physical  effort  is  contemplated  with  aver- 
sion. It  is  like  the 
power  of  lotus-flowers. 
There  is  no  duty  nor 
incentive  of  any  kind 
to  draw  them  on;  so 
the  long  afternoon 
wears  dreamily  on,  un- 
til the  sun  dips  behind 
the  mountain  crests, 
and  a  shadow  is  cast 
across  the  valleys. 
Even  the  old  cow  is 
filled  with  content- 
ment, for  she  has 
grazed  until  she  can 
graze  no  longer,  and  is 
lying  down  upon  the 
warm  sod  chewing  her 
cud  with  an  air  of  su- 
preme satisfaction.  The 
horses  still  crop  the 
grass  within  the  nar- 
row radius  of  their 
picket-ropes,  while  the 
faithful  dog,  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  safety  of  the 
younger  members  of 
the  family,  is  scouring 
the  hills  with  the  chil- 
di'en,  making  occa- 
sional savage  assaults 
upon  thenative  haunts 
of  gophers  or  jack- 
rabbits. 

At  last  the  day  de- 
parts in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  and  dusk  steals  gently  through  the  long 
valleys.  The  air  turns  suddenly  cooler,  and 
the  day-dreams  are  at  an  end.  The  children 
have  returned  laden  with  trophies  and  there 
is  a  stir  in  camp.  The  tent  is  unloaded  and 
pitched  upon  a  level  stretch  of  ground,  and 
while  the  farmer's  wife  prepares  supper  at 
the  glowing  camprstove,  the  children  gather 
armfuls  of  grass  and  sage-brush  with  which 
to  soften  the  beds,  which  must  be  made  upon 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  evening  meal  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  usual  interest,  especially  to  the 
children.  The  small  boys  persist  in  stuffing 
the  camp-stove  with  fresh  fuel,  until  the 
draft  fairly  roars,  the  sides  become  red-hot, 
and  the  pipe  pours  forth  dense  clouds  of 
sooty  smoke.  For  supper,  besides  the  food 
already  prepared,  there  is  coffee,  fresh  grid- 
dle-cakes and  rashers  of  bacon,  and  every 
mouthful,  no  matter  how  plain  the  food,  is  a 
sweet  morsel  to  the  palate. 

After  supper  all  gather  around  the  camp- 
fire,  and  while  the  shadows  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  hills  grow  deeper  there  is  a 
pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  which  con- 
tinues until  bed-time;  then  all  compose 
themselves  to  sleep  beneath  the  ample  shel- 
ter of  the  tent,  while  the  stars  come  out 
softly  overhead  and  the  night  wind  rustles 
gently  among  the  branches  of  the  overhang- 
ing trees.   The  faithful  dog  lies  down  just 
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GOMMEXTlXG  on  tlie  wheat  crop  outlook 
the  Cincinnati  "Price  Current"  says: 
"The  June  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  places  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  winter-wheat  crop  at 
67.3,  on  the  growing  area.  So  far  as  our 
judgment  and  information  goes  this  result 
is  not  subject  to  criticism.  The  statistician 
observes  that  this  average  compares  with 
83.4  as  the  mean  of  June  averages  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  An  analysis  of  the  rec- 
ords discloses  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
the  averages  of  condition  have  had  a  higher 
significance  in  their  relation  to  yield  than  in 
the  earlier  years.  In  other  words,  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  past  fifteen  the  mean 
of  the  .June  averages  represented  a  basis 
equivalent  to  a  yield  of  14.3  bushels  an  acre 
for  winter  wheat  for  100  of  condition;  the 
.second  period  of  five  years,  15  bushels  in 
yield  was  the  equivalent  of  100  of  condition; 
the  third  period,  ending  with  1898,  advanced 
this  relation  to  16.3  bushels  as  the  equivalent 
of  100  of  condition,  on  the  basis  of  June  re- 
turns. If  the  latter  be  adopted  now  in  cal- 
culations, application  of  07.3  condition  points 
to  10.98  bushels  as  the  indicated  yield,  which 
applied  to  26,000,000  acres  suggests  285,000,- 
000  bushels.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  15  bush- 
els for  100  of  condition,  the  indication  is  for 
an  average  yield  of  10.09  bushels  an  acre, 
implying  a  total  of  262,000,000  bushels.  This 
latter  result  conforms  to  the  application  of 
the  statistician's  general  average  of  condi- 
tion for  fifteen  years  to  the  general  average 
of  yield — making  it  appear  that  the  official 
data  now  point  to  about  260,000,000  bushels 
for  winter  wheat. 

<^ 

"Taking  the  June  condition  of  the  spring 
wheat  for  ten  years  in  its  average  relation 
to  ultimate  yield  an  acre,  applying  the  con- 
dition now  reported,  91.4,  the  indication  as 
to  j-ield  is  13V4  bushels,  which  applied  to 
17,750,000  acres  points  to  235,000,000  bushels 
for  spring  wheat. 

"It  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  official  information 
now  presented  in  regard  to  the  wheat  crop 
of  1899  is  appro.ximately  49.5,000,000  bushels. 
And  this  is  as  worthy  of  recognition  at  this 


time  as  any  conclusions  offering  in  regard  to 
the  wheat  crop  outlook." 


In  reviewing  the  department's  June  crop 
report  "Bradstreet's"  says: 

"As  regards  wheat,  the  relatively  more 
complete  information  as  to  area  and  condi- 
tion has  led  to  considerable  figuring  as  to 
ultimate  yield,  and  estimates  seem  to  point, 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  to  a  yield  of 
spring  wheat  equal  to,  Lf  not  exceeding,  that 
of  the  winter-grown  crop,  say  275,000,000 
bushels  each,  or  a  grand  total  of  550,000,000 
bushels  iirovisional  yield,  against  an  actiial 
yield  last  year  of  675,000,000  bushels  and  of 
590,000,000  bushels  in  1897.  ilore  bullish  es- 
timates point  to  a  yield  as  low  as  500,000,000 
bushels  in  the  aggregate.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  serious  decline  in  yield  from  that  of  last 
year  foreshadowed  bv  the  above  figures,  and 
the  report  has  naturally  strengthened  the 
views  of  the  bulls,  particularly  its  crop  ad- 
vices from  abroad  have  not  been  nearly  so 
good  as  a  year  ago.  Some  estimates  of  for- 
eign origin,  in  fact,  have  pointed  to  a  heavy 
aggregate  reduction  in  the  world's  yield,  one 
half  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  to  be  fur- 
nished by  this  countr}'.  And  yet  the  report 
has  not  proved  nearly  as  stimulating  as  it 
reads  on  its  face,  chiefly  because  coincident- 
all}'  with  the  receipt  of  bullish  crop  advices 
have  come  very  heavy  receipts  of  old  wheat 
at  primary  points  and  large  increases  instead 
of  the  usual  seasonable  decreases  in  the  vis- 
ible supply.  'Whatever  the  effect  of  reduced 
yields  may  be  on  transportation  interests,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  to  remember  that  the 
1898  large  yield  of  wheat  met  a  larger  than 
ordinary  consumptive  demand,  and  that 
while  visible  supplies  just  at  present  are 
larger  than  one  or  two  years 
ago,  invisibie  supplies,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  are  not  at 
all  excessive,  certainly  nd:  so 
hea\T'  as  to  offset  some  of  the 
more  bullish  predictions  of 
considerably  shortened  yield 
throughout  the  world  during 
the  present  year." 


Reab-Admikal  Kautz,  who 
recently  settled  affairs  in 
Samoa,  was  born  June  29,  1839, 
in  Georgetown,  Ohio.  He  was 
graduated  at  Annapolis  in  1861. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in 
1861;  lieutenant-commander  in 
1865;  commander  in  1872;  cap- 
tain in  1885;  commodore  in 
1897,  and  rear-admiral  in  1893. 
In  the  Civil  War,  while  taking 
the  prize  brig  Hannah  Balch 
from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Phil- 
adelphia, he  was  captured, 
June,  1861,  by  the  Confederate 
privateer  Winslow.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  released  on 
parole,  went  to  Washington, 
and  effected  the  first  exchange 
of  prisoners,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  authorized  by  President  Lincoln. 
The  naval  officers  besides  himself  who  were 
released  from  prison  and  returned  to  duty 
by  thi^  exchange  were  Admiral  John  L. 
Worden  and  Lieutenant  George  L.  Selden. 
He  served  on  the  flagship  Hartford  at  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Phillip,  at  the  capture  of 
Xew  Orleans,  April  24,  1862,  and  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Vicksburg  in  June  and  July, 
1862. 

REPLTTX^G  to  an  editorial  in  the  American 
Grange  Bulletin  intimating  that  the 
policies  advocated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  do  not  harmonize,  Assistant 
Secretary  Brigham  says: 

"The  department  will  undoubtedly  try  to 
render  assistance  to  our  dependencies  lately 
brought  under  our  control  in  the  production 
of  crops  which  do  not  compete  with  the 
crops  produced  in  this  countrj'.  Unques- 
tionably, great  improvement  may  be  made, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production 
will  probabl}'  enable  our  people  to  buy  such 
products  cheaper  than  they  buy  them  to-day. 
So  far  as  the  productions  that  compete  with 
those  of  our  own  farmers  are  concerned,  it 
is  not  the  expectation  of  the  department 
that  such  products  will  be  admitted  to  this 
country  without  the  payment  of  a  duty  that 
will  afford  adequate  protection  to  our  own 
people.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
need  have  no  fear  of  injury  from  any  action 
or  policy  of  this  department. 

"Your  editorial  seems  to  advocate  the  pol- 
icy of  government  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  dams  and  ditches  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  the  great  West.   Of  course,  I 


do  not  question  your  right  to  advocate  this 
policy,  but  so  far  as  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Grange  is  concerned,  the  ac- 
tion of  that  body  in  opposition  to  such 
appropriations  clearly  indicated  their  duty. 
It  was  entirely  proper  that  such  opposition 
should  be  made  known  to  Congress  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  commission 
should  be  called  to  the  same  in  the  hearing 
before  that  body.  Both  the  secretary  and 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indorse  the  position  taken  by 
the  National  Grange  on  this  subject.  The 
time  will  doubtless  come  when  these  arid 
lands  will  be  needed  for  the  production  of 
food.  "\Mien  that  time  comes  we  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
private  capital,  ready  to  make  the  desired 
improvements,  and  that  there  will  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  taxing  the  farmers  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  for  the  development  of 
a  competition  against  which  there  can  be 
no  protective  tariff. 

"The  legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  can  hardly  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency in  failing  to  antagonize  the  war 
and  the  appropriations  for  carrj-ing  it  on. 
The  National  Grange  at  its  last  session  failed 
to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  expansion. 
It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  the  anti-expansion 
element  has  verj'  little  support  among  the 
intelligent,  patriotic  farmers  of  the  countrj". 
Thej'  understand  well  that  in  the  commercial 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  We  are  already 
producing  a  large  surplus  that  must  be  mar- 
keted somewhere,  or  hard  times  and  great 
suffering  will  come  to  our  people.  There  is 
but  little  question  that  a  very  strong  combi- 
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nation  among  some  of  the  European  nations 
is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
out  our  products  from  their  markets  and 
from  the  great  markets  that  will  soon  be 
thrown  open  in  Asia.  The  United  States  of 
America  must  maintain  her  right  to  enter 
those  markets  even  if  she  has  to  fight  for  it. 


"If  such  a  struggle  should  come,  and  we 
hope  it  may  not,  the  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands  will  be  of  untold  value  to  our 
people.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  majority  of  people  will  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment. No  patriot  will  ask  our  soldiers  to 
turn  their  backs  to  a  foe  when  under  fire. 
Our  flag  will  continue  to  float  over  those  is- 
lands so  long  as  the  interests  of  this  country 
and  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will 
decide  when,  if  ever,  these  interests  will  be 
promoted  by  withdrawal.  We  have  always 
had  the  anti-expansionists  with  us,  but  their 
views  have  never  been  adopted  by  our  people, 
and  will  not  be  more  acceptable  now.  The 
people,  including  the  farmers,  will  follow  the 
flag  and  sustain  those  who  fight  under  its 
folds  without  much  regard  for  the  outcries 
from  Boston  and  s.vrapathizers  elsewhere. 
Time  was  when  Boston  influence  was  a  pow- 
er in  the  land.  That  time  has  passed.  The 
mighty  West  (or  what  was  once  the  AVest) 
is  now  the  controlling  power,  and  our  future 
progress  will  not  be  stayed  by  critics  who 
are  so  narrow  between  the  eyes  that  they 
seem  to  look  out  of  one  hole.  The  American 
fanner  is  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and 
understands  the  true  situation  better  than 
these  critics,  and  will  not  uphold  them  in 
their  narrow,  unpatriotic  policy." 


IK  A  special  cable  message  to  the  Chicago 
"Times-Herald"  Prof.  Worcester,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  commission,  specifipally 
and  comprehensively  denies  the  lying  state- 
ments about  alleged  cruelties  and  atrocities 
to  Filipinos  by  American  soldiers  that  have 
been  industriously  and  mendaciously  circu- 
lated by  some  of  the  anti-expansion  papers  of 
this  country.  Prof.  Worcester  says,  in  part: 
"An  instance  is  the  story  of  Anthony 
Michaea,  who  is  reported  as  saying  that  we 
bombarded  a  place  called  Malabon,  and  then 
went  in  and  killed  every  native  we  met —  ' 
men,  women  and  children.  j 

"I  was  personally  present  on  the  occasion 
in  question.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Malabon  was  never  bombarded,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  within  reach  of  the  fleet  and 
the  field-guns.  The  town  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  natives  before  our  approach 
except  for  a  lot  of  sharpshooters,  who  had 
positions  in  the  swamp  on  the  outskirts. 

"One  Hotchkiss  and  one  3.2-inch  gun  were 
fired  on  them.  Our  troops  first  moved  to  the 
north  without  entering  the  town.  The  in- 
surgents were  driven  out  the  following  day 
while  trying  to  burn  the  place.  No  women 
or  children  were  killed;  there  were  none 
there  to  be  killed. 


"I  have  personally  inspected  all  battle- 
fields from  Caloocan  to  Malolos.  Once  I 
was  on  the  field  before  the  wounded  were 
removed,  and  repeatedly  I  was  there  before 
the  dead  were  buried.  I  never  saw  a  single 
woman  or  child  wounded  or  dead.  I  have 
^ound,  on  the  contrary,  wounded  rebels 
whose  injuries  had  been  dressed  by  Amer- 
ican surgeons  before  the  firing  had  ceased, 
and  who  had  also  been  provided  with  food 
and  water. 

"The  insurgent  wounded  were  brought  to 
Manila  and  tended  in  our  hospitals,  or  even 
taken  care  of  in  private  hospitals,  the  gov- 
ernment paying  all  the  expenses. 

"When  cured  the  wounded  can  hardly  be 
driven  away.  All  the  prisoners  are  well  fed 
and  well  treated,  and  many  say  they  are  glad 
they  have  had  the  experience  and  learned 
to  know  the  Americans.  The  released  pris- 
oners and  the  recovered  wounded  are  our 
best  missionaries,  but  many  of  them  are  un- 
willing to  return  to  their  own  people. 

"It  is  absolutely  false  that  any  order  was 
ever  issued  looking  toward  the  killing  of  raeii 
who  might  be  captured.  The  American  sol- 
diers have  repeatedly  taken  prisoners  under 
circumstances  affording  abundant  excuse  for 
killing,  with  the  provocation  very  strong. 
I  know  positively  that  the  city  guards  have 
been  ordered  to  fire  on  soldiers  caught  loot- 
ing it.  It  was  not  practicable  to  make  ar- 
rests. The  natives  themselves  report  that 
the  troops  have  saved  property  and  pro- 
tected life  during  the  recent  operations,  and 
the  effect  of  their  conduct  has  been  excel- 
lent. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  we  are 
fighting  the  Filipinos  as  a  whole.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent"  of  the  population  detest  this 
war,  and  the  only  serious  trouble  is  in  a  few 
Tagalog  provinces  in  Luzon.  Other  prov- 
inces in  this  island  are  now  compelled  by  the 
armed  force  of  the  insurgents  to  submit  to 
Tagalog  rules.  The  people  in  them  are  pray- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Americans.  The 
present  rulers  are  hated  on  account  of  their 
jobbery  and  oppression,  and  even  among  the 
Tagalogs  the  common  people  want  peace. 

"Aguinaldo  and  his  Congress  recently 
appointed  a  commission  empowered  to  nego- 
tiate peace  on  the  terms  offered  in  our  proc- 
lamation. The  military  leaders  interfered, 
however,  and  dissolved  the  commission. 

"The  w-ar  is  kept  up  by  a  few  leaders,  and 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  heads 
of  the  natives  are  constantly  filled  with  lies, 
and  the  wildest  tales  are  circulated  by  the 
insurgent  leaders.  False  and  slanderous  re- 
ports are  manufactured  in  Hong-Kong  and 
Singapore,  and  scattered  broadcast.  The 
accounts  of  alleged  atrocities  printed  in 
American  papers  are  copied  by  the  insur- 
gent press  and  cause  incalculable  harm.  They 
cost  good  American  lives. 

"Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  steadily  im- 
proving. The  war  is  being  most  humanely 
conducted;  the  hungry  are  fed;  the  families 
of  the  insurgent  leaders  are  granted  protec- 
tion in  Manila,  and  even  allowed  to  enter 
through  the  lines.  About  two  hundred  per- 
sons are  coming  daily  into  the  city  from  the 
insurgent  territorj',  and  thousands  are  eager 
to  come.  Every  one  here  is  working  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  order  and  lasting  peace, 
and  all  are  anxious  for  the  best  good  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  To  this  end  lawless- 
ness must  be  put  down  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  armed  oppression  must  be  made  to  , 
cease." 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Pure  Kerosene 
as  an  Insecticide 


There  are  few  people. 
Some  Health  Hints    -^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

their  periodical  or  chronic  ailments.  And 
many  of  these  ailments  could  be  so  easily 
av'oided.  The  crimes  against  the  common 
laws  of  health  and  against  ordinary  common 
sense  are  so  prevailing,  however,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  we  still  see  people  in  fairly  good 
health.  We  eat  and  drink  artificial  foods, 
and  among  them  the  most  indigestible 
things.  We  use  decidedly  one-sided  rations. 
Then  to  offset,  as  we  suppose,  the  errors  of 
diet,  we  go  to  the  drug-store  and  fill  up  on 
pills  and  all  sort.s  of  patented  and  mysteri- 
ous compounds  which  appear  to  give  relief 
for  the  moment,  only  to  make  a  bad  matter 
worse  in  the  end.  Patent-medicine  venders 
and  druggists  get  rich  in  purse  and  we  get 
poor  in  health.  That  is  the  penalty  for  our 
folly.  Outraged  nature,  however,  is  very 
patient  and  a  powerful  healer.  So  we  often 
manage  to  reach  a  good  old  age  (perhaps 
with  more  or  less  unnecessary  suffering)  in 
spite  of  our  mistakes  in  living  and  in  taking 
what  we  suppose  to  be  safe  medicines. 


Of  course,  our  family  physicians  like  to 
have  us  consult  them  pretty  freely.  That  is 
to  their  interest,  for  they  want  to  live  and 
get  rich,  too.  But  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  Dr.  St.  John,  of  Charlton,  Ifew  York, 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Farm  Jour- 
nal:" "It  is  an  evident  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  when  the  best  physicians  of  all  times 
have  failed  to  find  a  remedy  for  a  certain 
disease  (tuberculosis,  for  example)  that  some 
man  in  New  York  or  Chicago  has  a  remedy 
that  will  never  fail  in  these  cases,  and  has 
had  it  in  use  for  at  least  half  a  centiiry.  It 
is  also  a  grave  fallacy  to  suppose  that  some 
one  whom  you  never  saw,  and  who  knows 
nothing  of  you  or  j'our  history,  could  be 
more  advantageous  in  treating  you  than  a  re- 
liable physician  acquainted  with  you  and 
your  surroundings."  It  is  said  that  he  who 
is  his  own  lawyer  often  has  a  fool  for  a 
client.  And  it  is  surely  equally  true  that 
many  who  undertake  to  be  their  own  doctor 
have  a  fool  for  their  patient.  People  with 
little  judgment  and  experience  can  follow 
but  one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  call  on  or 
for  a  good  physician  as  soon  as  it  appears 
that  there  is  some  serious  trouble.  The 
quack  doctoring  of  country  people  (and  I 
believe  of  the  less  intelligent  classes  of  city 
people  none  the  less)  is  something  really 
"awful."  The  first  thing  to  do  when  a  child 
(and  an  older  person  as  well)  is  taken  sick 
is  to  determine  whether  the  sickness  is  seri- 
ous enough  to  require  the  interference  of  .a 
physician.  A  good  many  of  our  minor  ail- 
ments come  from  excesses  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Nature  often  provides  her  own 
remedies.  Fairly  good  judgment  and  some 
experience  may  relieve  you  of  the  necessity 
of  calling  the  doctor.  The  first  thing  a  phy- 
sician will  do  when  he  comes  to  see  a  patient 
is  to  look  at  his  tongue  and  examine  his  tem- 
perature, or  as  formerly,  to  feel  his  pulse. 
Serious  acute  disturbances  are  always  ac- 
companied by  fever.  As  long  as  the  temper- 
ature is  normal  nothing  very  serious  can  be 
the  matter  with  the  patient.  I  always  carry 
a  physicians'  thermometer  with  me  or  have 
it  in  my  desk.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
believe  should  be  in  every  country  home. 
Some  member  or  inembers  of  the  family 
should  learn  how  to  use  it.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  then  when  one  of  the  household 
gets  sick,  you  can  soon  tell  whether  there  is 
any  need  of  sending  for  the  doctor  or  wheth- 
er the  ailment  will  be  likely  to  yield  to  home 
treatment.  You  can  buy  a  good  thermometer 
for  about  $1.25,  and  if  it  saves  you  one  doc- 
tor's visit  it  will  have  more  than  paid  for 
itself. 

*  * 

 t        ^,  good   many  of  our 

Stomach  Troubles      ...       '  , 

nnnor  sicknesses  are  due 

to  fits  of  indigestion,  and  these  again  to  eat- 
ing and  drinking  too  much  or  things  we 
should  not  have  taken  into  our  stomachs. 
Some  people  can  eat  and  digest  almost  any- 
thing so  long  as  they  are  taken  in  reason- 
able quantities.  Most  of  us,  however,  if  we 
are  at  all  obser\nng,  will  discover  that  there 
are  certain  things  which,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  even  in  ordinary  quantity  only, 
are  liable  to  upset  our  whole  internal  ma- 
chinery. I  know  of  people  for  whom 
even  the  strawberry  acts  as  a  poison.  If 
I  indulge  freely  in  rich  chocolates,  I  am 
sure  to  have  trouble  with  my  stomach, 
and,  of  course,  with  my  head,  also.  In- 


digestion with  some  persons  always  brings 
on  a  headache.  The  sensible  thing  for  each 
individual  to  do  is  to  keep  close  watch  of 
these  things,  and  then  avoid  whatever  seems 
to  disagree  with  him.  One  person  may  have 
to  do  without  strong  coffee,  or  coft'ee  of 
any  kind  except  the  cereal  imitation,  or 
that  made  of  the  soy-bean  (American 
cofl'ee-berry) .  Another  may  have  to  let  rich 
pastry  or  cheese  alone,  etc.  Whatever  it 
is.  however,  and  may  it  be  ever  so  pal- 
atable to  you  and  tempting,  shun  it  as 
you  would  poison.  That  is  the  very  first 
rule  which  you  must  observe  if  you  desire  to 
remain  free  from  these  annoying  stomach 
troubles.  Also  have  your  meals  as  regular 
as  clock-work,  Sunday  as  well  as  week-day. 
Satisfy  your  natural  appetite,  but  never 
eat  so  much  that  you  feel  uncomfortablj'  full 
after  eating.  There  is  more  to  this  than 
most  people  imagine.  The  stomach  sym- 
pathizes with  liver  and  bowels.  When  the 
former  is  all  upset  the  liver  and  bowels  will 
soon  refuse  to  do  their  legitimate  work.  The 
waste  materials  that  in  the  regular  order  of 
things  ought  to  be  discharged  promptly  re- 
main in  the  bowels  and  must  necessarily 
poison  the  blood.  The  natural  consequence 
is  the  appearance  of  all  sorts  of  ailments 
which  may  assume  a  chronic  and  perhaps 
very  serious  character.  The  prescription 
which  the  physician  will  give  you  when 
called  to  attend  a  case  of  acute  stomach  dis- 
order is  to  clear  out  your  stomach  and 
bowels.  If  you  are  able  to  diagnose  your 
own  case  as  one  of  this  kind  you  can  pre- 
sci-ibe  your  own  medicine. 

To  clean  out  the  stomach  a  stomach-pump 
is  a  good  thing.  But  you  can  use  a  simple 
emetic  just  as  well.  A  cupful  of  tepid  water 
alone  will  do  the  business  in  many  cases.  If 
it  does  not,  the  addition  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  will  surely  do  it.  Then  drink  lots  of  hot' 
water.  To  make  thorough  work  of  this,  the 
physician  would  most  likely  prescribe  cal- 
omel or  rhubarb.  The  common  powdered 
rhubarb  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  alwaj^s  have 
it  in  the  house.  The  druggist  will  sell  you 
an  ounce  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  almost 
indispensable  for  children.  Put  a  teaspoon- 
ful info  a  cup.  Add  a  pinch  (half  teaspoon- 
ful) 'of  soda  carbonate  (salaratus),  a  few 
drops  of  peppermint  essence,  and  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten.  Then  fill  up  the  cup 
wdth  boiling  water,  and  set  away  to  cool. 
Give  one,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  this 
(from  the  top  without  stirring)  every  half 
hour'  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 
This  remedy  is  excellent  in  all  acute  stomach 
and  bowel  troubles,  and  if  taken  in  time 
wOl  cure  the  various  forms  of  summer  com- 
plaint, cholera  infantum,  etc.  For  a 
quicker-acting  means  to  clear  out  stomach 
and  bowels  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any- 
thing much  better  than  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber's  salts).  Take  a  teaspoonful  of  this 
in  a  cupful  of  hot  water  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  and  you  will  most  likely  have 
thorough  bowel  action  by  breakfast-time. 
These  remedies  I  believe  are  as  good  as  the 
best  that  the  doctor  could  prescribe.  The 
next  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  give  your 
stomach  a  rest.  Eat  sparingly  and  only  the 
most  easily  digested  food.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  a  trouble  of  this  kind  will  dis- 
appear. However,  there  is  still  another 
means  of  clearing  out  the  bowels  in  a 
thorough  way,  and  that  is  by  flooding  with 
-  warm  (almost  hot)  water.  The  fountain- 
syringe  (three  or  four  quart  size)  is  a  con- 
venience which  should  be  found  in  every 
house.  Some  children  are  habitually  costive. 
The  only  satisfactory  way  to  deal  with  cases 
of  this  kind  is  by  the  use  of  warm  water  in- 
jections. With  the  syringe  you  can  force 
a  thorough  movement  of  the  bowels  at  any 
time,  and  this  ^^-ithout  doing  injury.  There  is 
no  irritation  or  reaction  as  often  in  cases 
of  forcing  a  passage  with  medicines.  This 
syringe  is  an  excellent  way  of  washing  waste 
materials  which  would  remain  to  irritate  and 
to  poison  the  blood  out  of  the  bowels.  Take 
as  much  warm  water,  witli  or  without  soap, 
as  you  can  hold,  and  retain  it  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  a  wash  for  the  kidneys  as 
well  as  for  the  bowels.  These  sjTinges  are 
now  offered  for  sale  in  our  big  department- 
stores  at  a  very  small  figure.  But  I  think  it 
is  good  economy  to  buy  the  heavier  ones 
at  rubber-stores,  even  if  they  cost  more. 
They  last  very  much  longer.  In  my  own 
family  I  have  cured  a  bad  case  of  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bowels  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe,  and  without  any  medicine  otherwise. 

T.  Gbeineb. 


Just  before  my  roses 
came  into  bloom  the 
rose-slug  (a  small,  al- 
most transparent  green  worm)  attacked  the 
leaves.  There  were  hundreds  of  them  on 
each  bush,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  have 
destroyed  every  leaf.  I  was  "right  smart" 
mad  when  I  discovered  them,  and  owing  to 
the  continued  wet  weather  was  rushed  with 
work,  so  had  no  time  to  hunt  and  apply  the 
usual  remedies.  Hurriedly  filling  the  pint 
can  of  my  little  tin  sprayer  ^vith  pure  ker- 
osene, I  sprayed  every  bush  in  a  few 
moments,  and  then  went  on  with  my  other 
work.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  bushes 
to  see  how  badly  damaged  they  were,  and  to 
my  surprise  found  them  all  right,  but  every 
slug  was  dead  and  gone.  That  happened  two 
weeks  ago,  and  the  bushes  are  alive  and 
thrifty  yet,  with  nevet  a  sign  of  a  slug  on 
them. 

*  *  * 

It  was  the  quickest  and  most  thorough 
job  of  insect-destroying  I  ever  did.  Pure 
kerosene  will  often  destroy  the  leaves  of 
plants  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  the  little 
sprayers  put  it  on  in  such  a  fine  mist — it 
much  resembles  smoke  as  it  comes  out — 
that  many  kinds  of  plants  will  stand  it  if 
the  day  is  bright  and  drying  when  it  is  put 
on.  To  all  soft-bodied  worms,  and,  in  fact, 
to  almost  any  sort  of  worm  or  insect,  ker- 
osene is  deadly.  I  use  my  little  tin  spi-ayer 
in  the  poultry -house  once  a  week,  giving  the 
perches,  nests  and  walls  a  thorough  spraying. 
A  pint  of  kerosene  will  cover  a  great  deal  of 
surface  when  applied  with  one  of  the  at- 
omizers, and  no  mite  or  louse  that  it  strikes 
ever  bites  another  hen.  Very  often  both 
lice  and  mites  infest  the  coop  in  which  a  hen 
and  brood  of  chicks  are  kept.  I  have  hereto- 
fore destroyed  or  kept  them  in  check  by 
burning  a  crumpled-up  newspaper  in  them, 
■but  often  that  is  a  rather  dangerous  method. 
Hereafter  I  shall  do  the  business  with  my 
little  forty-cent  tin  sprayer.  If  cabbage- 
worms  infest  my  cabbages  I  shall  try  ker- 
osene on  a  few  of  them.  I  think  the  worms 
will  perish  and  the  cabbages  ^\iU  not  be  in- 
jured. 


Weed-seed 


Last  spring,  1898,  I  bought  a 


quantity  of  timothy-seed  that 
was  said  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  weed- 
seeds  and  sowed  it  in  my  orchard.  I  wanted 
the  timothy  in  there  to  hold  up  the  clover. 
This  year  I  have  an  immense  crop  of  oxeye 
daisy  wherever  I  sowed  that  seed.  Had  I 
examined  the  seed  carefully  with  a  glass 
I  would  have  seen  the  trash  among  it,  but  I 
took  the  word  of  the  dealer  that  it  was  all 
right  and  sowed  it.  He  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pull  out  every  one  of  those  daisies 
by  hand.  Three  years  ago  I  hired  a  man  to 
bring  me  several  loads  of  manure,  which  he 
said  he  could  get  for  next  to  nothing.  It 
appeared  to  be  good,  half-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  I  had  him  spread  it  on  a  small 
field  of  timothy  and  clover.  Last  summer  I 
discovered  that  there  was  an  average  of  one 
yellow-dock  plant  to  each  square  foot  of  land 
that  he  manured.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  plow  it  up  and  put  it  in  corn. 
I  showed  it  to  a  farmer  friend  and  he 
laughed  heartily.  "Got  more  than  you  paid 
for  that  time;  but  not  what  I  would  consid- 
er a  first-class  bargain!" 


Flies  are  here  again. 
Flies  at  MilMng-time  ^^-^^-^^ 

the  pleasantest  job  in  the  world.  I  milk  in 
a  dark  stable,  but  if  one  remains  in  it  long 
he  begins  to  think  of  Turkish  baths.  The 
stable  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  barn  and  the 
milking  is  done  in  the  morning  before  the 
sun  heats  it,  and  in  the  evening  the  barn 
shades  it  long  enough  to  have  it  somewhat 
cooled  by  milking-time.  Still,  when  one  gets 
in  there  with  a  cow  the  temperature  rises 
at  a  remarkable  rate.  When  I  had  no  dark 
stable  to  milk  in  I  used  to  have  a  cover  of 
light  gunny-sacking  to  spread  over  the  cow. 
It  reached  from  her  head  down  over  her 
tail  and  touched  the  ground  on  either  side  of 
her.  When  a  cow  gets  used  to  it  she  seems 
glad  to  have  it  on,  but  a  nervous  or  "scary" 
cow  will  have  to  be  tied  a  few  times  and 
given  a  little  bran  or  shelled  corn  to  keep 
her  quiet.  Such  a  contrivance  is  next  to  a 
darkened  stable,  and  after  one  uses  it  a 
week  he  would  not  be  without  it  for  twenty 
times  the  few  cents  it  costs. 

*  * 

When  strawber- 
Mistake  With  Asparagus  ^.^^^  ^-^^^ 

paragus  becomes  a  back  number  and  is 
allowed  to  grow  up  and  prepare  for  another 
season.  I  made  a  mistake  with  my  aspar- 
agus the  past  season,  and  in  consequence 
the  shoots  were  not  so  large,  nor  did  they 


come  so  quickly  as  one  would  like.  In  fact, 
our  "grass"  wa^  only  second-rate  goods  this 
year.  Last  tall  1  covered  the  bed  with  old, 
rotted  manure,  out  of  which  about  all  that 
was  of  value  had  been  burned  by  the  sun 
and  leached  by  the  rains  of  last  summer.  It 
made  a  nice  mulch,  but  there  was  no 
strength  in  it.  Thinking  to  help  it  out  in 
the  spring  I  applied  a  good  dressing  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  to  the  rows,  but  so  far  as  good 
effect  was  concerned  I  might  as  well  have 
applied  so  much  sawdust.  This  coming 
autunm  I  will  do  as  I  should  have  done  last 
year;  put  on  a  six-inch  covering  of  fresh, 
strong  stable  manure  as  soon  as  the  tops  are 
removed.  Next  spring,  as  soon  as  hard  frosts 
are  over,  I  will  rake  the  coarse,  leached-out 
material  on  either  side  of  the  rows  to  walk 
on  in  cutting  the  shoots  when  the  ground  is 
wet  and  sticky,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  mulch 
to  keep  weeds  down  and  save  labor.  I  really 
knew  better  than  I  did  last  fall,  but  thought 
it  would  answer.  It  is  always  best,  after 
all,  to  do  things  right  and  thoroughly. 


Mistakes  With  Shade-trees 


1  see  where  I 


made  another 
mistake,  or  two  of  them.  I  wanted  a  couple 
of  shade-trees  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lawn, 
and  decided  that  they  might  as  well  be 
fruit-trees  and  bear  something  besides  leaves 
as  not,  so  after  looking  the  matter  up  a 
little,  I  planted  two  Stark  apples.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  trees,  and  they  shade  the 
spots  where  they  are,  but  they  are  about  as 
ornamental  as  old  salt-barrels.  If  I  had 
known  what  I  do  now  their  places  would 
now  be  occupied  by  Grimes'  Golden  trees. 
These  are  neat,  compact  and  really  ornamen- 
tal trees,  while  the  fruit  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  apple  that  grows.  Along  the  path  to 
the  gate  I  decided  to  plant  another  fruit- 
bearing  shade-tree,  and  like  a  ninny  selected 
a  Howell  pear.  If  anybody  can  see  an  atom 
of  ornament  about  it  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  pointed  out.  The  fruit  is  first-class, 
but  the  shape  of  the  tree  is  anything  but 
fair  to  look  upon.  Had  I  planted  instead 
either  a  Keift'er  or  Koonce  pear  I  would  now 
have  a  tree  that  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  ground.  The  fruit  of  the  Keiffer,  when 
properly  ripened,  is  good  for  dessert,  and 
excellent  stewed,  canned  or  in  pies,  while 
that  of  the  Koonce,  which  is  an  eaily  pear, 
is  good  any  way. 


Pluns 


When  I  was  planting  plums  I 
planted  two  Pottawattamie  trees 
at  a  venture,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The  fruit  is  really 
desirable  only  in  its  raw  state,  and  one  can 
sit  under  the  tree  and  eat  thirty  to  fifty  at 
almost  any  time.  They  ripen  a  few  at  a 
time  and  drop  off'  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  skin 
and  the  flesh  immediately  about  the  stone 
would  reduce  the  mouth  of  a  political  orator 
to  half  its  size  in  thirty  seconds,  but  the 
juice  and  principal  portion  of  the  flesh  are 
splendid.  The  Burbank  and  Satsuma  plums 
are  the  best  I  know  of  for  cooking.  In  pies 
or  simply  stewed  they  are  very  good,  tasting 
much  like  apricots.  The  trees  are  not  or- 
namental. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  obliged  to  go 
Hoeing  Corn  [^^^.j^  "flrst  principles"  and 
go  into  the  corn-field  with  a  hoe.  The  rains 
prevented  cultivation  while  the  corn  was 
small,  and  weeds  came  up  and  overtook  the 
corn.  I  see  several  others  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  hoeing  lately,  and  are  hacking  away 
at  the  common  enemy.  One  can  get  close 
to  the  corn-plant  with  the  cultivator  and 
root  out  or  cover  up  a  weed  if  it  is  not 
directly  in  the  hill  and  high  as  the  corn.  In 
that  case  there  is  no  way  of  getting  ft  out 
except  by  hoeing  or  pulling.  In  my  opinion 
it  will  pay  to  hire  men  (but  not  boj's)  at  $1 
a  day  to  get  the  weeds  out  of  the  hills  and 
rows  where  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
cultivator.  Fked  Gbundy. 

Pekin  ducks  in  the  United  States  have 
proven  by  far  the  most  profitable  of  all 
breeds  when  raised  for  market  on  a  large 
scale.  Several  thousand  young  ducks  are 
often  yarded  on  five  acres  of  ground — mak- 
ing the  ground,  by  the  way,  intensely  rich — 
but  the  most  successful  duck-farms  have 
large  areas  available  for  the  cultivation  of 
green  feeds  for  the  growing  stock — root- 
crops  and  green  food  of  various  kinds.  Ducks 
will  consume  an  immense  amount  of  green 
food,  and  such  feeding  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  best  condition  for 
early  laying.  The  most  profitable  time  at 
which  to  market  ducklings  is  considered  to 
be  when  they  weigh  about  five  pounds.  They 
will  then  be  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  ten 
weeks  old  and  will  have  cost  to  raise  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  each. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  Fabmeb's  Papek.— The  Fabm 
AXD  FiBESIDE  goes  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers.  The  contrib- 
utors to  its  columns,  selected  by  its 
editors,  seek  to  tell  facts  that  will  be  helpful, 
and  especially  do  they  seek  not  to  be  mis- 
leading. Occasionally  there  is  a  man  who 
thinks  that  the  chance  of  making  money  by 
using  some  farm  writer  for  his  own  personal 
gain  is  too  great  to  be  missed,  and  being  a 
stranger  he  seeks  the  shortest  way  into  the 
graces  of  that  writer.  He  always  has  some- 
thing for  sale,  and  what  he  wants  is  free 
advertising  in  the  reading  columns  of  the 
paper.  It  is  his  belief  that  if  he  sends  one 
any  sort  of  implement  without  charge  and 
■without  request  he  has  in  some  way  a  right 
to  a  favorable  notice  of  it.  People  should 
understand  that  publishers  keep  their  adver- 
tising columns  for  advertising,  and  that  rep- 
utable farm  writers  are  not  for  sale  anyway. 
A  manufacturer  has  no  claim  upon  a  man 
when  he  sends  his  wares  to  him  without  an 
order,  and  he  can  have  no  claim  upon  him  in 
any  way  that  would  require  a  reading  notice 
to  secure  adjustment.  It  is  perfectly  legit- 
imate that  a  practical  man  mention  any 
good  implement  that  he  is  using  in  the  cul- 
ture of  crops,  provided  he  mention  it  not 
for  advertising  purposes,  but  to  help  a 
brother  farmer  to  the  best  for  particular 
purposes,  as  described  in  the  article.  But 
the  first  thought  of  the  writer  should  not  be 
to  mislead.  He  cannot  notice  favorably  or 
unfavorably  any  wares  of  dealers  for  per- 
sonal ends,  and  the  man  who  would  use  his 
privileges  in  such  a  way  is  absolutelj"  dis- 
honest. We  often  mention  desirable  tools 
just  as  we  mention  desirable  varieties  of  fruit 
and  grain,  but  the  gift  of  a  tool  to  a  writer 
for  the  sake  of  a  favorable  notice  it  covdd 
not  otherwise  get  is  an  insult  to  an  honest 
man  and  will  never  secure  the  notice  from 
him. 

*  *  * 

Mistaken  Views. — Some  few  readers  of 
farm  journals  have  queer  views  of  the  duties 


their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
reader  mentioned,  I  \s-ish  to  say  that  the 
practical  way  of  disposing  of  a  patent 
on  an  agricultural  implement  is  to  have 
a  working  model  made,  and  then  show  it  to 
a  manufacturer  and  secure  a  promise  to  wit- 
ness a  working  test.  It  is  the  work  that 
counts.  Manufacturers  are  always  after  im- 
provements. There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
patents  and  the  ideas  are  usually  impracti- 
cable. Manufacturers  cannot  be  fooled  with 
ease.  They  want  to  see  the  work  of  the 
machine.  If  it  is  superior  to  the  work  of 
other  machines  they  are  quick  to  want  it. 
Xo  one  should  imagine  that  a  pretty  patent 
or  glowing  description  will  have  any  weight 
with  a  business  man.  These  things  are  cheap. 
If  one  has  a  device  of  merit,  show  what  a 
working  machine  can  do  if  that  be  possible. 
Any  live  manufacturer  will  witness  a  test 
near  at  hand  if  he  is  interested  along  that 
line.  Show  up  the  merit  of  the  new  inven- 
tion in  this  way,  and  if  that  merit  be 
superior  the  sale  is  easily  made.  The  inex- 
perienced man  is  apt  to  spend  some  money 
upon  agencies  for  the  sale  of  patents.  I 
should  not  do  this.  It  means  sure  expense 
and  uncertain  receipts.  These  people  watch 
the  lists  of  patentees,  and  send  them  entic- 
ing circulars.  That  is  easy  to  do.  If  they 
are  so  sure  a  sale  can  be  made,  tell  them 
to  make  the  sale  and  deduct  all  fees  when 
the  transfer  of  patent  is  made  by  you.  Most 
patents  are  worthless.  They  are  a  heavy 
source  of  loss  to  many.  But  a  meritoi'ious 
and  novel  device  is  a  valuable  thing.  If  j'ou 
have  such  do  not  depend  upon  reading 
notices,  circulars  or  advertisements,  but  go 
to  manufacturers,  demonstrate  the  merit  by 
practical  means,  and  all  else  will  be  easy. 


Sticking  to  One's  Business.— While 
the  farmer  may,  if  he  desires,  spend  some 
time  and  thought  upon  new  devices  and  in- 
vest a  little  money  in  protecting  his  inven- 
tion with  a  patent,  he  should  go  upon  the 
market  always  to  sell  and  never  to  buy. 
There  are  few  poorer  investments  than  the 
patent  rights  offered  for  sale  to  farmers.  All 
over  this  country  farmers  have  wasted  big 
sums  of  money  in  such  rights,  and  yet  some 
others  can  learn  only  by  experience.  The 


Lea\"es  of  the  Metcalfe  Bean 


of  a  contributor,  anj-way.  They  send  him  by 
mail  or  express  a  new  variety  of  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  grain,  and  expect  a  careful  trial 
of  the  same,  often  in  comparison  with  stan- 
dard varieties,  and  a  full  report.  They  expect 
him  to  spend  the  time,  furnish  the  stamps, 
and  mention  the  test  in  some  farm  paper. 
They  expect  more  than  they  should.  (Jour- 
tesy  in  such  cases  demands  that  they  learn 
first  whether  one  is  willing  to  take  the 
trouble,  and  when  courteous  inquiry  is 
made  beforehand  the  labor  is  much  eas- 
ier. One  man  wants  you  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  real-estate  agent,  and  another 
would  use  you  as  a  patent  agency.  All 
readers  should  know  what  most  do  know 
now,  and  that  is  that  all  farm  writers 
worthy  of  the  name  are  men  who  are  more 
careful  lest  they  advise  te  some  one's  injury 
than  they  are  of  anything  else.  That  is  the 
first  care  while  trying  to  help.  They  rec- 
ommend that  in  which  they  believe,  and 
upon  that  they  rest  their  reputation  and 
their  hope  of  usefulness. 

And  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  helped  without  injury  to 
others.  A  Farm  and  Fireside  reader 
wrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago  saying  that  he  had 
invented  a  plow  with  pulverizing  mold- 
board'  that  did  excellent  work,  but  he  is  a 
poor  man  and  could  not  handle  his  patent. 
Would  I  describe  the  plow  from  circulai-s 
Bent  me?  I  wrote  the  man,  but  the  letter 
has  been  returned  unopened.  I  felt  sure 
that  if  the  plow  was  a  good  thing  the  paper 
would  publish  a  short,  clear  statement  of  its 
advantages  over  the  prevailing  styles. 


Marketing  Inventions.— Many  persons 
at  some  time  in  life  secure  a  patent,  and  for 


provement  under  cultivation.  One  of  the 
most  promising  of  these  wild  species  is  the 
Metcalfe  bean  (Phaseolus  retusus).  This 
bean  is  a  perennial  and  develops  enormous 
fleshy  roots,  often  growing  to  the  size  of 
large  yams  and  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds.  All  perennials  growing  in  semi-arid 
regions  are  supplied  with  some  special  pro- 
vision to  enable  them  to  withstand  drought 
and  tide  over  their  growth  from  one  rainy 


patent-right  man  has  no  rights  to  sell  that 
the  farmer  needs.  The  farmer  already  has  a 
right  to  attend  to  his  own  business  of  farm- 
ing, and  when  he  neglects  it  and  buys  rights 
that  are  being  hawked  through  the  country 
by  shrewd  men,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  he  finds,  when  too  late,  that  he  has 
invested  in  an  unprofitable  thing,  and  has 
lost  hard-earned  money.  The  manufacturer 
knows  his  business,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
merchant  and  the  speculator.  Every  man  to 
his  trade.  But  if  the  farmer  must  have  some 
side  business,  do  not  let  its  profitableness 
depend  upon  a  purchase  from  a  stranger  of 
a  right  to  make  something  that  a  shrewd 
manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  make.  Too 
many  smooth  people  are  living  off  of  farmers, 
and  this  will  remain  so  until  we  learn  that 
we  cannot  beat  a  stranger  at  his  o^\'n  game. 
If  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  a  scheme  for 
a  farmer  it  is  too  valuable  to  the  first  owner 
to  be  offered  to  farmers  at  a  sacrifice.  Xo 
one  is  hunting  us  up  to  eive  us  money.  Let's 
leave  strangers  alone;  they  are  too  hard  to 
find  when  we  would  like  to  have  some  little 
point  explained.  The  safe  rule  is,  buy  only 
what  is  needed,  buy  for  cash,  and  buy  only 
from  parties  well  known  personally  or  by 
reputation.  David. 
4. 

A  PROMISING  LEGUME 

The  attention  which  is  being  directed  toi 
developing  special  drought-resisting  forage 
crops  is  liringing  into  view  some  valuable 
plants  which  have  been  heretofore  somewhat 
neglected.  In  the  Southwest,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  especially  dry  or  serai-arid,  Xature 
has  developed  a  number  of  wUd  leguminosae 
which  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  withstand 
droughts,  but  which  are  capable  of  great  im- 


season  to  another.  In  the  Metcalfe  bean 
the  root  is  a  great  storehouse  of  water.  The 
top  of  this  fleshy  root  is  found  six  or  seven 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  this 
will  allow  the  soil  to  be  thoroughly  plowed 
or  cultivated  without  danger  of  destroying 
the  crowns.  The  Aones  grow  in  all  directions 
from  the  crowns,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  wild  American  morning-glory;  they  grow 
eight  or  ten  feet,  or  even  more,  during  the 
first  season,  and  even  in  the  wild  state  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  forage.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  heavy  and  well  adapted  to 
■withstand  heat.  Under  cultivation  the  Met- 
calfe bean  shows  great  improvement  over 
the  vrild  plant.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  forage  is  increased  with  ordinary  farm 
culture,  and  the  bean  shows  capabilitj'  for 
great  development  with  one  or  two  years' 
cultivation.  The  forage  can  be  cut  twice  a 
season. 

Like  all  leguminous  plants,  this  bean  is  a 
gatherer  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air,  which 
it  stores  up  in  its  roots  and  leaves.  It  forms 
a  highly  nitrogenous  food,  and  the  beans 
themselves  are  rich  in  meat-producing  com- 
pounds. L'nder  cultivation  the  beans  in- 
crease from  one  to  two  in  number,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  a  pod. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


BETTER  CHEESE 

If  the  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of 
bacteriology  is  necessarj'  to  the  butter-maker 
and  the  general  dairyman,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  so  as  we  recognize  the 
rational,  scientific  basis  on  which  all  dairy 
industries  must  rest,  it  is  not  less  important 
in  cheese-making. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  pure-culture  system 
is  entering  into  the  industries  which  are 
based  upon  the  growth  and  activities  of  bac- 
teria, molds  and  other  microbes.  It  is  the 
system  used  by  farmers  and  horticulturists 
from  time  immemorial — that  pure  seed  will 
produce  a  pure  crop.  Knowing  that  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  cheese  is  dependent 
upon  living  bacteria;  that  the  aroma — "the 
flavor  which  governs  market  prices" — is 
produced  by  bacteria;  that  certain  definite 
kinds  of  germs  are  indirectly  the  makers 
of  good  butter  and  good 
cheese,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  eagerness  that  pro- 
gressive dairymen  manifest 
in  keeping  apace  with  sci- 
entific studies  and  innova- 
tions along  these  lines. 

Duclaux,  the  Frenchman, 
first  undertook  to  study 
the  dependence  of  cheese- 
making  upon  germ  life.  His 
first  important  result  was 
that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of 
cheese-making  con- 
sists in  the  render- 
ing soluble  of  a 
part  of  the  casein.  This  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  such  bacteria  as  were  active  in 
this  transformation  were  also  the  chief 
agents  in  the  curing  of  the  cheese.  This 
view  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  Freu- 
denreich,  who  proved  •  that  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  would  cause  the  solution  of  the 
casein,  provided  there  was  not  too  much  lac- 
tie  acid  present.  In  the  ripening  of  Swiss 
cheese  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  are  indeed 
of  main  importance. 


Eipe  Pods 


The  curing  of  all  varieties  of  firm  cheese 
should  properly  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
product  whose  taste  is  pure.  During  the 
after-curing  or  storing  there  is  formed  cer- 
tain aromatic  substances;  the  cheese  re- 
ceives its  peculiar  flavor.  It  has  been  proven 
for  the  Swiss  and  the  Cheddar  cheese  that 
during  the  curing  proper  the  number  of  lac- 
tic bacteria  is  slowly  decreased,  while  the 
after-curing  is  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  distinct  forms  of  flavor-producing 
germs. 

Soft  cheese  contains,  on  account  of  its 
large  contents  of  whey,  too  much  lactic  acid 
to  permit  a  prolific  growth  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria.  Here  the  rapid  transformation  of 
the  casein  is  caused  by  certain  molds. 

As  in  most  other  dairy  countries  much  of 
our  cheese  lacks  both  uniformity  and  fine 
flavors.  Imported  cheese  continues  to  be 
fav<)red  by  people  of  cultivated  tastes  and 
ample  means.  The  prices  on  our  cheese 
markets  are  far  from  being  satisfactorj-. 

One  of  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  both 
uniformity  and  more  and  better  flavor  in 
our  creamery  cheese  would  be  to  examine 
what  microbes  are  active  in  the  curing  of  the 
cheese,  and  to  submit  these  forms  to  pure 
cultivation.  By  adding  such  pure  cultures  to 
the  milk  and  continuing  this  as  long  as  any 
irregularities  are  found  in  the  cheese  we 
should  at  length  succeed  in  rendering  our 
cheese-rooms  veritable  homesteads  to  the 
bacteria  which  are  "'-^—sr...^^ 


active  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  , 
product. 

Professor  Storch, 
of  Copenhagen,  has 
found  that  the  best 
creamery  cheese — 
the  cheese  that  ap- 
pears richest  in 
taste  without  con- 
taining the  largest 
amount  of  fat— 
holds  the  largest 
amount  of  water. 
Our  attention,  then, 
should  be  turned 
toward  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing 
the  percentage  of 
water  in  such  cheese 
as  is  too  dry  and 
meager.  ■  As  all  me- 
chanical process  and 
all  temperatures  in- 
volved in  the  mak- 
ing of  soft  cheese 
can  be  easUy  mas- 
tered without  detri- 
ment to  the  product 
itself,  this  can  be 
easily  done.  In  the 
ease  of  firm  cheese 
the  percentage  of 
water — the  amount 
of  whey — is  limited 
somewhat,  hence  an 
excess  of  water  will 
give  rise  to  cheese 
faults,  such  as  soft 
crust,  puffed-up 
curd,  etc. 

The  use  of  pure 
cultures  of  good 
cheese  bacteria 
would  not,  of 
course,  obviate  me- 
chanical difiiculties. 
Yet  if  the  germs 


Root 


productive  of  a  good  curd  and  a  fine  flavor 
were  present  in  large  numbers,  fresh  and  vig- 
orous, the  temperature  during  the  process  of 
fermentation  might  be  raised,  which,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  water  in  the  curd,  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  period  of  curing. 

Thus,  the  acquirement  of  some  knowledge 
along  the  lines  of  dairy  bacteriology  might 
give  rise  to  larger  and  better  yields  and  a 
shortening  of  the  period  of  curing. 

The  introduction  of  the  pure-culture  sys- 
tem will  play  its  most  important  role  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  cheese.  The  curing  of 
the  latter  cannot  be  satisfactory  except 
through  the  agency  of  certain  molds  which 
may  or  may  not  inhabit  the  curing-room,  but 
which  could  be  introduced  in  pure  cultures 
into  the  curd  itself  and  into  the  curing-room. 

Such  knowledge  and  insight  as  is  neces- 
sary in  bringing  about  such  reforms  as 
these  does  not  lie  above  or  below  the  aver- 
age cheese-maker.  The  map  of  our  country 
is  dotted  with  agricultural  schools  and  lab- 
oratories where  such  questions  as  these  are 
studied  practically  and  scientifically,  and 
good  text-books  may  be  had  from  which  lie 
who  does  not  know  may  learn.  And  we  no 
doubt  all  agree  that  he  who  will  not  learn 
can  have  no  place  in  the  development  of 
the  rational  dairy  interests. 

J.  Christian  Bay. 
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NOTES  FROM^ 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


THE  Arsenical  Poisons.— The  user 
of  Paris  green  has  not  often  if  ever 
found  fault  with  its  expensiveness. 
1  usually  have  paid  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  for  it.  At  one  time  I  got  it 
as  cheap  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  cents  a 
pound.  \\Tien  it  only  takes  one  pound  or  so 
to  clear  an  acre  of  potatoes  from  potato- 
bugs  for  some  weeks  there  is  no  kick  coming 
on  account  of  cost.  The  objections  to  this 
arsenical  compound  are  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. I  have  tried'  to  find  a  substitute  only 
because  Paris  green  does  not  dissolve  in 
water,  and  is  only  with  difficulty  kept  in 
suspension.  The  new  insect-killer  which  I 
now  use,  namely,  arsenite  of  lime,  as  spoken 
of  in  last  issue,  does  not  meet  with  this 
objection.  The  stations  have  told  us  that  it 
is  also  much  cheaper  than  Paris  green,  and 
surely  it  is  if  you  can  buy  arsenic  at  ordi- 
nary wholesale  rates.  If  you  go  to  the 
ordinary  drug-store  for  it  you  may  have  to 
pay  forty  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and  as  we 
are  told  to  use  about  a  pound  of  arsenic 
I  made  into  arsenite  of  lime)  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
same  as  when  using  Paris  green,  the  home- 
made arsenite  of  lime  may,  after  all,  be  a 
good  deal  deai'er.  Neither  would  we  care 
much  about  that  if  the  arsenite  will  work 
so  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  green. 
The  average  farmer  has  little  chance  to  buy 
from  a  wholesale  house.  I  went  into  a 
wholesale  drug-store  in  Buffalo  the  other 
day,  and  asked  for  a  few  pounds  of  arsenic. 
At  first  I  was  refused  to  be  served,  not  being 
a  retailer.  But  my  representation  that  I 
was  a  farmer  and  fruit-grower,  and  needed 
the  arsenic  in  larger  quantities  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  finally  won  the  drug-dealer 
over,  and  he  sold  me  the  arsenic  at  ten  cents 
a  pound.  That,  of  course,  makes  my  poison 
very  cheap.  I  have  also  found  that  the 
usually  recommended  proportion  of  Paris 
green  (one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons)  is 
rather  weak.  I  like  to  see  quick  effects. 
When  I  apply  poison  to  mj-  potato-vines  I 
do  not  care  to  see  the  slugs  continue  to  eat 
for  three  or  four  days  longer  before  they 
finally  give  up  the  ghost.  For  that  reason 
I  have  preferred  to  use  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  everj-  seventy-five  or  even  fifty  gal- 
lons, and  thus  to  put  a  rather  sudden  stop 
to  all  further  destruction  of  the  potato  foli- 
age. I  have  so  few  potato-bugs  this  year 
that  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  very  soon  what 
exact  proportion  of  the  arsenite  of  lime  will 
be  needed  to  give  the  same  prompt  relief.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  officially  recom- 
mended dose  (one  pound  to  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons)  %vill  be  about  right.  If  I  make 
it  a  little  stronger  it  will  do  no  harm.  Of 
course,  the  arsenic  is  much  stronger  than  its 
compound,  Paris  green. 


Care  with  Poisons.— The  one  thing 
which  I  do  not  relish  about  this  spraying 
business  is  to  have  poisons  and  poisoned 
liquids  standing  and  lying  about  on  the 
premises.  1  have  little  children,  and  chil- 
dren will  get  into^all  sorts  of  scrapes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  can  be  helped.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  have  poisons  put  away 
where  the  little  folks  cannot  get  at  them. 
There  should  be  a  room,  closet,  or  at  least 
a  box  or  drawer  that  can  be  locked.  All  pack- 
ages containing  poisonous  substances,  such  as 
Paris  green,  copper  sulphate,  hellebore,  bi- 
chlorid  of  mercury^  etc.,  all  properly  labeled, 
should  be  deposited  into  this  receptacle  or 
room,  and  the  same  be  kept  tightly  and  care- 
fully locked  all  the  time.  A  few  days  ago  I 
made  a  kettleful  of  arsenite  of  lime,  and 
being  afraid  that  the  little  boy  might  get  at 
it  while  it  was  left  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
a  bench  in  the  "workshop"  (a  room  in  the 
barn),  I  set  the  kettle  up  high  and  dry  on 
top  of  a  large  grain-bin  supposed  to  be  tight 
all  around  (to  keep  out  mice  and  rats).  The 
hired  man  did  not  notice  the  kettle,  and  on 
opening  the  lid  to  get  oats  for  the  horses, 
turned  the  kettle  over,  spilling  the  poison- 
ous contents  all  over  the  top  of  the  bin. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  knot-hole  in  the 
top,  and  the  poisoned  lime-water  poured 
right  down  on  the  oats.  I  happened  to  come 
along  a  few  minutes  later,  and,  of  course, 
had  all  the  oats  shoveled  into  bags  to  be  set 
out  of  the  way,  and  later  on  to  be  sowed 
with  peas  for  late  fall  feed.  But  I  might 
have  lost  my  horses  by  the  blunder  of  leaving 
the  poison  standing  around  even  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  As  it  was  I  escaped  by  a  scratch. 
*  *  * 

Proper  Use  of  Tools.— The  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  tools  is  going  merrily 


on.  -Almost  every  new  season  brings  us 
some  new  or  greatly  improved  implement 
that  makes  our  work  lighter  or  more  satis- 
factory. But  the  soil-tiller  must  do  his  part, 
by  learning  to  understand  the  peculiarities 
of  the  tools  he  works  with.  In  fact,  it  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  a 
pretty  good  mechanic  himself.  Many  a  good 
tool  is  put  aside  as  no  good  and  left  stand- 
ing around  unused  simply  because  it  has  not 
done  exactly  what  was  expected  of  it  in  the 
first  clumsy  trial.  I  have  just  had  some  such 
experience  myself.  Sly  garden-seed  drills 
are  now  so  complete  and  almost  perfect  that 
it  seems  no  further  improvement  is  possible. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  "Iron  Age"  imple- 
ments furnished  me  a  drill  which  can  be 
used  both  as  a  hill  and  drill  dropper.  I  tried 
it  as  a  hill-dropper  for  planting  sTveet  corn, 
but  soon  found  that  the  shut-off  was  not 
working  properly,  so  that  the  machine 
clogged  more  or  less.  I  set  the  machine  aside 
for  awhile,  thinking  that  the  manufacturers 
had  made  a  mistake  in  certain  parts  that 
needed  rectifying  before  the  machine  could 
be  expected  to  do  good  work.  A  few  days 
later,  having  a  little  time,  I  made  a  more 
thorough  inspection  of  the  offending  part, 
and  soon  found  that  the  whole  trouble  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ■u"ire-coil  spring  on 
the  shut-off  would  bend  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  rub  very  lightlj'  against  the  casting 
(seed-hopper),  thus  preventing  the  fidl  open- 
ing of  the  shut-oft.  The  trouble  once  found 
the  remedy  was  easy  enough.  One  of  the 
common  double-pointed  carpet-tacks  driven 
into  the  handle  inside,  a  few  inches  from  the 
hopper  and  over  the  string  attached  to  the 
shut-off,  so  that  the  direction  of  draft  of 
shut-off  was  slightl}-  changed  thereby,  rem- 
edied all  the  trouble.  I  am  now  using  this 
excellent  tool  right  along,  and  am  high- 
ly pleased  with  it.  Similar  instances  happen 
everj-  day.  We  must  get  fully  acquainted 
with  our  tools  before  we  can  expect  them 
to  give  us  their  best  sei-vice. 

*  *  * 

The  Dlffebence  in  Lime.— In  my  last 
communication  I  spoke  of  the  need  of  get- 
ting a  good  quality  of  lime  for  making  the 
Bordeau^s  mixture.  I  now  find  that  if  we 
use  some  kinds  of  burnt  limestone  (the  bet- 
ter grades),  less  than  three  pounds  of  it  will 
be  needed  to  each  four  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  order  to  make  the  standard  mixture 
come  up  to  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
test.  If  we  go  by  weight  only,  the  orthodox 
rules  are  to  use  four  pounds  each  of  lime  and 
copper  sulphate.  If  we  go  by  the  chemical 
test  (the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  or  yellow 
prussiate  of  potassium)  we  will  be  apt  to 
use  much  less  lime.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well 
in  any  case  to  use  an  excess  of  lime;  so  if 
we  throw  in  a  little  extra  lime  after  the 
mentioned  solution  fails  to  give  the  brown 
spots  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  may  be 
all  the  better. 

*  *  * 

The  Fectt  Outlook.— The  fruit  outlook 
in  this  vicinity  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
as  favorable  as  it  seemed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  apples  have  set  very  sparingly,  some 
of  the  earlier  sorts  excepted.  This  famous 
apple  county  will  surely  not  flood  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  or  even  of  the  state,  with 
winter  fruit.  Cherries  are  few;  peaches  al- 
most none,  and  the  rot  is  already  attacking 
the  plum.  The  fruit  of  the  Bartlett  and 
other  pears  is  badly  affected  with  scab  here 
and  there,  and  altogether  the  earlier  promise 
of  plenty  of  fruits  will  not  be  fulfilled.  To 
judge  from  appearances  in  this  part  of  the 
countrj',  all  fruits  should  bring  a  good  price 
this  year.  And  the  same  seems  to  hold  good 
of  the  products  of  the  vegetable-garden.  As 
for  myself,  I  find  a  better  demand  in 
my  home  market  than  ever-,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  plant.  There  is  still  money  in  gar- 
dening. T.  Geeiner. 

FRUIT 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  home 
supply  of  fruit  is  discussed  more  or  less 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  with- 
out apparently  affecting  present  conditions. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  fruit  crop 
grows  less  every  year,  and  in  these  places 
the  crop  must  fail  sooner  or  later  because 
there  appears  to  be  no  interest  in  renewing 
orchards. 

A  young  and  thrifty  farmer  exclaimed: 
"I  sold  apples  last  fall  at  two  and  one  half 
and  three  dollars  a  barrel,  and  to-day 
(March  16,  1899)  the  same  varieties  of  apples 
are  selling  at  retail  at  seventy  cents  a  peck. 
But  I'll  go  hungry  before  I'll  sell  again  for 
the  benefit  of  the  middlemen.  I  could  have 
stored  my  apples  and  taken  that  profit,  my- 
self, but  I  wanted  money  and  had  to  sell." 
A  few  days  ago,  wishing  a  few  table  apples 
for  "show"  and  "company,"  I  paid  fifty 
cents  for  twelve  apples. 


American  fiuit  is  a  luxury  usually  at  any 
time  of  the  year  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  and  apples  ought  to  be  common, 
every-day  food.  There  is  more  health  in  an 
apple  than  most  consumers  appreciate.  At 
harvest-time  on  some  farms  apples  are  plen- 
t}-,  and  the  farmer  may  complain  that  there 
is  little  profit  in  hauling  to  market.  But  a 
man  with  a  grain  of  speculation  (call  it 
sense  or  prudence)  does  not  go  to  market 
\\hen  prices  are  down  or  when  the  market 
is  oversuppKed,  unless,  like  the  fanner  re- 
ferred to,  he  must  have  immediately  what 
he  can  get. 

Properly  stored,  some  apples  may  be  kept 
almost  to  the  time  when  apples  come  again. 
I  have  had  Baldwins  and  Greenings  in  May 
and  Russets  in  July.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  farmer  should  not  hold  his  apples 
as  he  often  does  his  potatoes.  There  is  no 
risk  in  it,  provided  the  apples  are  ripe  and 
sound  and  caxefully  stored.  It  may  be  stated 
positively  that  until  conditions  change, 
apples  will  be  high  in  price  after  January 
1st,  in  any  year,  and  that  the  market  will 
take  eagerly  almost  any  quantity  of  good 
apples. 

Throughout  New  England  and  the  central 
and  northern  belt  of  this  country,  east  of 
the  Missouri  river  (and  perhaps  west  of  it) 
is  good  apple-tree  ground,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing apples  enough  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  Millions  of  acres,  practically  waste 
lands  to-day,  some  of  it  so  strewn  with  rocks 
and  boulders  that  the  earth  appears  to  be 
covered,  now  producing  nothing  (except  tax 
bills),  will  nourish  apple-trees  of  certain  va- 
rieties. 

Ten  years  ago  a  farmer  was  advised  to  set 
out  apple-trees  in  a  rocky  pasture  where  a 
sheep  would  starve.  Against  his  better  judg- 
ment, as  he  thought,  he  set  out  an  orchard 
without  removing  the  stones.  The  trees 
grew  and  flourished,  and  to-day  the  trees 
produce  good  fruit. 

Unaccountable  is  the  fact  that  farmers  liv- 
ing on  the  same  farms  twenty,  perhaps  fifty 
years,  have  not  set  out  a  tree  except  an  occa- 
sional shrub,  pear,  cherry  or  quince  tree, 
remainiDg  on  the  same  farm  long  enough  to 
grow  an  orchard  that  might  yield  everj-  year 
more  than  the  farm  could  produce. 

There  ought  to  be  an  arbor  day  or  several 
arbor  days  on  every  farm  every  spring  and 
fall.  But  if  you  cannot  or  will  not  set  out  a 
tree,  drop  seeds.  Better  a  tree  with  nubbin 
fruit  than  no  tree  and  no  fruit. 

George  Appleton. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAJnXEL  B.  GEEEN 

EFFECTS  OF  SPRAYING  APPLE-TREES 

In  the  report  of  W.  M.  Orr,  the  superin- 
tendent of  Canadian  spraying  experiments, 
is  cited  the  eft'ects  of  spraying  apple-trees 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  1898:  SnoWj 
sprayed,  64  per  cent  clean;  unsprayed,  one 
per  cent  clean.  Ben  Davis,  sprayed,  100  per 
cent  clean;  unsprayed,  28  per  cent  clean. 
Wagener,  sprayed,  96  per  cent  clean;  un- 
sprayed, 9  per  cent  clean.  Spy,  sprayed,  100 
per  cent  clean;  unsprayed,  36  per  cent  clean. 
Greening,  sprayed,  88  per  cent  clean;  un- 
sprayed, 24  per  cent  clean.  Ribston  Pippin, 
sprayed,  90  per  cent  clean;  unspraj'ed,  80  per 
cent  clean.  Canada  Red,  sprayed,  72  per 
cent  clean;  unsprayed,  no  clean  fruit.  This 
orchard  had  never  been  sprayed  before. 

The  effect  on  the  foliage  was  plainly  no- 
ticeable all  season.  The  leaves  were  fresh 
and  had  that  glossy  appearance  which  indi- 
cates growth.  The  bark  was  smooth,  and 
looked  like  the  bark  of  young  trees,  the 
moss  and  roughness  on  the  bark  almost 
entirely  disappearing,  and  the  trees  have 
made  more  new  wood  than  for  several  years 
past.  The  fruit  was  on  the  sprayed  trees 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  used  was  made 
as  follows:  Copper  sulphate,  four  pounds; 
fresh  lime,  four  pounds;  water,  forty  gallons. 
To  this  in  everj'  case  were  added  four  ounces 
of  Paris  green.  On  account  of  the  law  which 
forbids  the  spraj-ing  of  fruit-trees  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  on  account  of  rain,  many 
applications  were  lost. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Injured  Pear  Foliage. — C.  E.  W.,  Belle- 
font,  Pa.  The  injury  which  you  describe  may 
result  from  various  causes.  It  would  help 
me  very  much  in  determining  what  has  caused 
it  if  you  would  send  me  specimens  of  the 
injured  par|s  for  examination.  Such  injury 
might  be  due  to  insects  or  fungus  diseases. 

Grapes  Dropping  Off  M.  E.  A.,  War- 
saw, Va.  I  think  probably  that  your  grapes 
are  destroyed  by  some  disease,  and  it  can 


be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  immediately  after  the  fruit  has  set, 
and  twice  thereafter  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks,  aud  afterward  spray  once  or 
twice  with  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper. 

Resetting    Blackcap  Raspberries.— 

D.  B.,  Unionville,  Mo.  Blackcap  raspberries 
may  be  reset  in  the  fall  without  Injury  pro- 
vided the  work  is  carefully  done;  the  tops 
should  be  cut  back  severefy,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  should  be  ridged  up, 
covering  the  crowns  about  six  inches.  If  a 
little  mulch  is  added,  so  much  the  better. 
This  applies  to  old  plauts  and  not  to  newly 
rooted  layers,  which  are  very  tender,  and  If 
set  in  the  fall  are  quite  apt  to  be  winter- 
killed. The  tops  of  old  plants  should  be  cut 
back  so  that  they  will  not  be  over  twelve 
inches  high  when  planted  out. 

Wrapping  Trees— Mnlch  of  Castor- 
bean  Hulls.— M.  A.  L.,  Floyd,  Okla..  writes: 
'"I  want  to  know  if  leaving  my  young  apple 
orchard  wrapped  up  all  summer  will  injure 
trees.  What  is  thought  of  a  mulch  of  cas- 
tor-bean hulls?" 

Reply:— By  wrappings  around  trees  I  take 
it  you  mean  coverings  to  protect  the  trunks 
from  sun-scald.  In  Minnesota,  where  sun- 
scald  of  the  trunks  and  lower  branches  of 
box-elder,  soft  and  hard  maple  or  basswood, 
as  well  as  of  apple-trees,  is  common  it  has 
been  found  that  the  wraps  have  done  no 
apparent  harm  when  left  on  the  trees  all  sum- 
mer. Of  course,  they  form  convenient  places 
for  the  larvae  of  the  codling-moth  to  "spin  up," 
and  may  thus  be  used  as  traps  for  them.  In 
some  experiments  made  the  trunks  were  sur- 
rounded with  boxes  filled  with  soil,  and  no 
harm  resulted  from  leaving  them  in  place  all 

summer.  Castor-bean    hulls    will    make  a 

fairly  satisfactory  mulch  for  trees  and  bush 
fruits. 

Red  Rust.- J.  D.  H.,  Oklahoma.  The  spec- 
imen leaf  of  blackberry  received  from  you  is 
covered  with  what  is  known  as  red  rust.  This 
disease  also  attacks  the  blackcap  raspberry, 
and  may  be  very  destructive.  Some  vari- 
eties are  much  more  liable  to  injury  from 
it  than  others.  The  old  Kittatinny  blackberry 
was  discarded  from  many  sections  on  account 
of  its  susceptibility  to  this  disease,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  t^e  Snyder,  which  is  less 
liable  to  it.  The  only  practical  remedy  which 
has  been  discovered  is  digging  anc"  burning 
the  infested  plants.  These  can  be  told  even 
before  red  rust  appears  on  the  leaves.  On 
infested  plants  the  leaves  are  smaller  and 
have  a  pale  green  color  that  easily  distin- 
guishes them  from  those  that  are  healthy.  It 
is  possible  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture will  prevent  infection,  but  there  is  no 
prospect  that  anything  you  can  apply  will 
check  the  disease  among  your  plants.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  more  encourage- 
ment. 

Pbylloxera.— G.  W.  B.  Vines  that  are 
grown  from  cuttings  are  just  as  liable  to 
have  their  roots  diseased  as  those  that  are 
grown  from  layers.  After  they  are  established 
there  is  practically  no  difference  between 
them,  since  in  either  case  'they  are  but  rooted 
pieces  of  the  parent  plant.  But  some  vari- 
eties of  grapes,  for  instance,  the  European 
sorts,  are  so  liable  to  injury  from  the  Amer- 
ican grape-root  louse,  known  as  the  phylloxera, 
that  they  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on 
their  own  roots  in  this  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  but  must  be  grafted  on  our 
native  river  grape  or  other  native  sorts.  This 
root-louse  was  introduced  into  European 
vineyards  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
finally  become  so  abundant  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  French  vineyardists  to  graft 
their  vines  on  American  roots.  The  same  is 
true  of  parts  of  California,  where  it  is  now 
regarded  as  unsafe,  to  depend  on  European 
grapes  that  are  on  their  own  roots,  for  the 
phylloxera  has  reached  that  favored  section. 
There  are  other  injuries  that  may  affect  our 
grape-vine  roots,  but  this  is  the  most  com- 
mon. 

Irrigating  Orcbards. — R.  A.  W.,  Pinlow, 
W.  Va.  If  your  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to 
fruit  I  have  but  little  faith  that  you  will 
make  any  great  success  of  fruit-trees  by  irri- 
gating, I  think  that  by  continuous  cultivation, 
so  as  to  keep  a  dust  blanket  on  the  land  four 
inches  deep,  and  by  occasional  plowing  in  a 
crop  of  cow-peas  or  crimson  clover,  that  you 
would  seldom  need  to  irrigate.  But  there  will 
undoubtedl.v  be  times  when  you  could  use 
irrigation  to  good  advantage  if  you  had  con- 
venient arrangements  for  it.  I  doubt  very 
much  about  your  being  able  to  irrigate  thirty 
acres  satisfactorily  direct  from  the  ram,  and 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  stor- 
age reservoir  in  order  to  irrigate  successfully. 
To  sum  up  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
pay  to  irrigate  for  winter  fruit-trees  in  your 
section,  since  you  are  very  certain  of  good 
crops  on  good  fruit  land  when  kept  properly 
cultivated.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  the 
water  fast  enough  from  a  ram  to  make  it 
practicable  to  irrigate  thirty  acres  with  it, 
unless  you  had  a  storage  reservoir.  I  know  of 
no  real  first-class  work  on  irrigation  adapted 
to  your  conditions,  but  think  you  had  bet- 
ter get  the  following  publications  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
46,  being  on  Irrigation  in  Humid  Climates. 
Water  Supply  aud  Irrigation,  papers  No  1. 
Notes  on  Irrigation  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  it  being  Bulletin  No.  36,  of  office  of 
experiment  stations. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.H.JACOBS, 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT-GROWING  AND  POULTRY-RAISING 

AFRUlT-FARil  upon  -which  is  grown 
small  fruits  may  not  offer  very 
tempting  inducements  in  the  way  of 
keeping  poultry,  but  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  while  a  limited  period  of  the 
year  is  devoted  to  bearing  and  ripening  fruit 
quite  a  long  interval  intervenes  from  the 
ending  of  one  season  to  the  beginning  of 
another,  and  this  interval  opens  the  way  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  ground  devoted  to 
vines  by  poultry.  It  is  true  that  poultrj- 
will  completely  destroy  the  blossoms  and- 
ripening  fruit  that  they  can  reach,  and  at 
such  periods  the  range  to  them  of  the  fruit- 
patches  is  not  available,  and  the  matter 
should  therefore  be  systematized  a  little. 
Let  us  examine  a  fruit-farm  upon  which  are 
grown  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes  or  any 
other  fruit.  In  the  first  place  no  sensible 
fruit-grower  will  expect  good  results  unless 
he  has  his  orchards  of  standard  trees  free 
from  the  intrusion  of  small  varieties.  The 
orchard  is  therefoi-e  vacant  so  far  as  the 
land  is  concerned;  that  is,  it  is  occupied 
only  abcve  the  reach  of  fowls.  If  partition 
fences  be  made,  which  can  be  cheaply  done 
of  lath,  fowls  can  have  the  run  of  the  or- 
chard without  hindrance  in  any  manner  to 
the  growing  fruit.  The  fowls  are  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious.  Strawberries  come 
into  bearing  sooner  than  other  fruits  and 
therefore  are  soonest  gathered.  "When  the 
crop  is  off  let  the  poultry  in.  This  gives  them 
a  fresh  range.  Cultivation  of  the  berries 
may  still  be  done,  for  the  freshly  turned 
earth  will  be  only  the  more  inviting.  Next 
in  season  will  be  raspberries,  then  blackber- 
ries. Into  each  field  in  turn  the  fowls  may 
be  allowed  to  go,  and  the  occasional  change 
from  one  field  to  another  will  be  the  means 
of  securing  more  eggs  and  healthier  poultry. 
The  orchard  is  then  still  ready  for  them  at 
any  time,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
circumstances  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm  may 
be  combined.  Xo  business  maji  who  is  in 
possession  of  two  or  more  floors  of  a  building 
thinks  for  a  moment  of  losing  the  space 
gained  from  the  upper  stories,  nor  should 
the  fruit-grower  allow  the  land  to  be  useless 
while  the  trees  are  bearing  or  idle.  Fowls 
do  not  deprive  the  land  of  anything,  nor  do 
they  require  any  more  care  in  the  orchard 
than  when  located  elsewhere,  but  they  keep 
industriousl}-  at  work  in  the  endeavor  to 
catch  insects,  both  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
among  the  vines,  from  the  cultivated  ground 
and  amid  the  grass  and  stubble.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Their  droppings  serve  as  manure, 
enriching  the  soil  and  feeding  the  growing 
trees,  the  distribution  of  the  manure  being 
done  by  the  fowls  themselves  during  their 
constant  ramblings.  The  proper  utilization 
of  fruit-farms  may  be  carried  further,  for 
bees  should  be  included. ,  They  would  not 
only  secure  and  store  away  honey,  but  assist 
in  the  matter  of  fertilizing  the  blossoms.  It 
is  to  the  economical  application  of  every  pur- 
suit possible  on  a  fruit-farm  that  we  desire 
to  attract  attention.  Three  crops — fruit, 
poultry,  eggs  and  honey — may  be  raised 
without  either  of  them  being  brought  in  con- 
flict with  the  other.  A  good,  well-managed 
flock  of  fowls  will  easily  .pay  all  the  expenses 
incurred  in  an  orchard,  and  considering  that 
they  require  no  extra  space,  are  sure  to 
prove  profitable. 

a. 

FEEDING  PROPER  MATERIALS 

To  take  a  view  of  the  matter  of  feeding 
we  may  well  consider  the  purposes  in  view. 
Eggs,  of  course,  are  what  all  are  striving 
for,  and  one  mu.st  feed  for  them.  Corn  will 
not  do  so,  as  it  is  too  fattening,  and  hens 
cannot  lay  on  food  rich  in  carbon  if  the 
food  is  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  phosphates. 
It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  hens  to  lay 
when  fed  on  corn  and  nothing  else.  True, 
thej'  do  lay  on  most  farms,  more  or  less, 
on  a  com  diet,  but  they  pick  up  food  by 
foraging.  What  is  intended  here  to  imply 
is  that  fowls  if  deprived  of  liberty  and  fed 
on  corn  alone  cannot  produce  eggs  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  because  complete  egg 
material  will  not  be  present.  Even  when 
running  at  large  they  do  not  lay  well  on 
corn,  nor  will  they  give  satisfaction.  An 
egg  contains  a  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is 
stored  up  in  the  yolk,  but  the  white- is  com- 


posed almost  exclusively  of  albumen,  a  nitrog- 
enous compound.  There  is  also  stored  in 
the  egg  phosphorus,  in  the  shape  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (as  phosphates),  and  other  com- 
binations, all  of  which  materials  serve  to 
furnish  flesh,  bone  and  feathers  for  the 
chick  should  it  undergo  the  process  of  incu- 
bation. As  corn  furnishes  material  for  the 
j"olk,  an  excess  of  such  food  produces  fat, 
and  this  interferes  with  the  laying  qualities 
by  inducing  disease  of  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction. To  obviate  this  one  should  give  a 
variety  of  food,  and  nothing  is  so  conducive 
to  health  and  laying  as  clover.  Clover  is 
rich  in  nitrogen,  in  the  shape  of  vegetable 
albumen,  and  it  is  almost  necessary  at  all 
seasons. 

i. 

SUMMER  HINTS 

There  is  nothing  so  cheap  or  effective  as 
air-slaked  lime  in  keeping  the  pi'emises  in 
good  sanitary  condition.  Liberal  use  of  it 
will  always  be  beneficial.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  give  more 
food  than  the  chicks  will,  at  each  meal,  quick- 
ly partake  of  with  keen  rehsh.  ^^Tiile  this  is 
very  true,  generally  speakirig,  there  will  be 
no  harm  done  by  having  a  feed-trough  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  every  other  day  filled  with 
cracked  corn,  so  the  chicks  that  are  ten 
weeks  old  and  more  may  have  access  to  it  at 
will,  if  they  are  to  be  fatted  for  market. 
They  vdll  not  partake  of  it  too  freely,  and 
often  the  treat  will  be  just  to  their  liking 
and  precisely  what  they  need  to  form  a 
properly  balanced  ration  for  the  day.  The 
dust-bath  for  the  flock  is  now  especially 
needed,  and  freshly  spaded  earth  where 
there  is  ample  shade  also  will  afford  the 
flock  beneficial  enjoj'ment.  Dust  and  grease 
are  the  natural  enemies  in  keeping  in  check 
vermin  that  infest  poultr5-.  During  the 
warm  months  it  requires  every  method  and 
effort  known  to  overcome  vermin  in  the 
poultry-yard.  Neglect  quickly  tells  and  in- 
creases the  trouble,  making  more  than  twice 
the  work  to  do  what  should  first  have  been 
done  properly. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  SUPPLY 

Large  numbers  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys  are  constantly  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  market  demands  of  the  United 
States,  and  surely  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  to  no  great  extent,  nor  is 
this  supply  furnished  by  the  class  of  modern 
fowl  fanciers.  The  farmers  are  the  people 
who  answer  this  call,  and  those  who  have 
followed  up  the  business  in  a  regular  but 
moderate  way  all  their  lives,  raising  but  a 
few  dozen  or  scores  of  birds  perhaps  annu- 
ally, in  most  cases  are  the  class  of  poultry- 
breeders  who  supply  our  people  and  markets 
with  this  desirable  food,  and  with  the  eggs 
eaten  in  the  aggregate.  Our  fanciers  are  a 
very  useful  adjunct  in  the  profession,  enter- 
prising and  wide-spread  class  of  workers  for 
the  advancement  in  the  good  quality  of 
American  poultry  that  has  obtained  a  place 
among  us  in  the  last  half-century,  but  to 
farmers  we  must  look  for  this  supply  of  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

GOOD  PRICES  FOR  DUCKLINGS 

The  season  for  spring  ducks  has  opened, 
and  the  quotations  the  first  week  in  May 
were  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
even  now  bring  good  prices.  What  is  termed 
'-'spring  ducks"  are  ducks  of  this  year's  hatch 
and  which  weigh  about  three  or  four  pounds 
each,  or  about  seven  pounds  a  pair,  though 
they  are  frequently  sent  to  market  weigh- 
ing nine  or  ten  pounds  a  pair.  It  ought  to 
pay  to  raise  early  ducks  when  one  can  get 
over  two  dollars  a  pair  for  them,  especially 
as  the  cost  of  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
duck  meat  does  not  exceed  six  cents. 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Cost  of  the  Feed. — I  saw  on  page  si'vcn 
of  your  May  15th  Issue  that  "L.  H.  H.." 
East  Rochester,  Ohio,  startt-d  with  80  Ply- 
mouth Uock  hens  in  1888,  sold  eggs  and  chick- 
ens to  the  amount  of  $!)4.07,  and  the  feed 
cost  him  for  old  and  young  chl<-keus  .?21.05, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $72.12.  I  started  with  about 
the  same  number  In  March,  1890.  I  have  32 
Plymouth  liocks.  The  rest  are  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyaudottes  and  a 
few  mixed.  I  have  them  separated  in  six 
flocks  in  rather  small  yards;  they  are  doing 


well.  Last  month  I  got  $10.38  for  eggs.  This 
month  I  may  not  get  much  more  than  half 
that  amount  because  I  have  set  a  number  and 
half  of  the  rest  want  to  sit.  But  they  cost 
me  nearly  ^6  a  month.  I  feed  wheat,  corn, 
middlings  and  bran.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  keep  SO  Plymouth  Rock  hens  for  $21.95 
a  year.  Does  he  have  a  run  for  them?  "What 
does  he  feed?  How  many  cockerels  does  he 
keep  for  80  hens?  Are  they  all  In  one  flock? 
Bangor,  Pa.  A.  B. 

Record  of  a  Small  Flock.— I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  am  interested  in  poultry  and 
want  to  give  you  a  little  account  of  the  ex- 
perience I  had  with  hens.  The  first  of  April 
I  had  five  hens  to  lay,  and  I  set  one  the  13th 
and  they  laid  just  100  eggs  from  April  7th 
to  May  7th.  My  hens  are  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  are  working  fine.  I  fed  them  wheat,  bran, 
corn-meal,  ground  oats  and  table  scraps. 

Eddytown,  N.  T.  B.  W. 


A  Tear's  Record.— I  will  state  what  I  did 
with  my  chickens  in  one  year.  1898.  I  com- 
menced with  175  hens,  sold  9,252  eggs,  which 
brought  me  §72.15,  none  at  fancy  prices.  I 
set  821  eggs,  hatched  347  chickens,  used  about 
30  on  the  table  and  sold  116.  which  brought 
me  $24.30.  I  kept  no  account  of  what  the 
eggs  we  ate  (four  in  the  family)  cost,  but  we 
had  all  the  eggs  we  wanted.  I  know  this  is  not 
well  for  hatching,  as  I  have  done  better,  but 
I  used  an  incubator,  operating  it  twice  with 
400  eggs,  and  only  90  chicks  hatched,  but  I 
think  it  was  partly  my  fault.  The  eggs  were 
mostly  from  Black  Minorca  hens. 

Buffalo,  Ind.  H.  M.  M. 


LE-iD-POisoNiXG. — Some  years  ago  a  hen 
squalling  and  fluttering  as  if  in  the  clutches 
of  a  hawk  was  seen  in  the  yard.  She  seemed 
unable  to  use  her  wings,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  On  examination  there  was  no  mark  of 
injury  externally,  but  a  pistol-ball  of  conical 
shape  was  found  In  her  gizzard.  Since  then 
a  number  of  fowls  have  been  noticed  affected 
with  something  that  caused  them  to  droop, 
turn  pale  and  lose  the  use  of  their  wings  and 
legs,  more  or  less.  If  they  live  many-  days 
the  breast  wastes  away  and  their  necks  ap- 
pear curved  more  than  usual.  Almost  invari- 
ably either  shot  or  fragments  of  lead  were 
found  in  the  gizzard.  My  rule  for  some  years 
^as  been  to  kill  them  when  they  manifest 
symptoms  of  this  sort,  as  I  did  not  have  time 
to  try  what  effect  remedies  might  have. 
A^'hite  lead  and  other  paints  containing  lead 
probably  poison  fowls  by  being  carelessly  in- 
troduced in  their  food,  and  rain-water  drank 
from  leaden  vessels  may  have  the  same 
effect.  C.  G.  W. 

Whitesville,  N.  C. 

a. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Lameness  of  Ducks  B.  W.,  New  Mid- 

dletown,  Ohio,  writes:  "One  of  my  drakes 
became  lame  last  winter  and  another  has  now 
become  lame.   What  is  the  remedy?" 

Reply: — Turn  the  ducks  on  a  grass-plot, 
giving  no  food  except  that  secured  by  them  in 
foraging,  as  the  difliculty  is  probably  due  to 
overfeeding. 

Cross-breds  H.  D.,  West  Fairlee,  Yt., 

writes:  "What  would  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
with  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  Black  Spanish 
male?  Would  It  improve  their  laving  qual- 
ities?" 

Reply: — Nothing  is  gained  by  crossing,  as 
It  destroys  the  characteristics  of  both  breeds, 
the  offspring  being  inferior  to  the  parents. 

Rape  for  Fowls — R.  H.  M.,  Lakeville,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "I  noticed  an  article  in  regard 
to  dwarf  Essex  rape  for  fowls.  Can  it  be 
fed  to  fowls  in  winter,  and  how  is  it  har- 
vested?" 

Reply:— It  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family 
and  is  relished  by  fowls.  It  remains  well 
into  the  frost  period  and  may  be  cut  and 
chopped  for  the  fowls  at  any  time. 

Eggs  Xot  Hatching — J.  A.  M.,  Bluff 
Springs,  111.,  writes:  "'I  have  six  hens  and 
one  cockerel.  They  are  in  a  pen  seventy-five 
feet  square,  are  fed  oats,  corn  and  shells.  The 
cockerel  is  last  year's  hatch.  The  eggs  do  not 
hatch." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  the  exclusive 
grain  diet.  Lessen  the  quantity  and  vary 
with  meat  and  green  food. 

Picking  Feathers. — L.  A.  G.,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  writes:  "What  Is  the  cause  and  cure  of 
hens  picking  each  other  and  eating  the  feath- 
ers?" 

Reply: — It  Is  an  acquired  vice,  due  usually 
to  overfeeding  and  idleness.  Such  flocks  are 
unprofitable.  The  only  cure  is  to  separate 
them  or  use  some  mechanical  contrivance, 
such  as  a  poultry-bit.  Frequently  the  fowls 
are  smeared  with  some  disagreeable  sub- 
stance such  as  tar. 

Liquid  Paint — A.  T.,  New  Boston,  Mich., 
writes:  "Can  you  give  a  receipt  for  making 
liquid  paint  to  apply  to  the  roosts  so  as  to 
destroy  mites  and  lice?" 

Reply:— The  "liquid  paints"  on  the  market 
are  proprietary  articles,  but  are  nearly  as 
cheap  as  anj-  that  can  be  made.  The  ker- 
osene emulsion  (adding  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  a  quart  of  the  creamy  emulsion)  Is 
excellent.  Pure  kerosene  Is  also  efficacious. 
A  pound  of  naphthalene  dissolved  In  a  gallon 
of  keroseue  is  used  by  some. 

PreNprvlng  EglilH  for  Winter  R.  N. 

B.,  Middletown,  N.  Y..  writes:  "Please  give 
a  good  method  of  preserving  eggs  for  winter." 

Ukplv:— The  main  point  Is  to  use  only  eggs 
from  hens  not  with  males,  as  such  eggs  will 
keep  three  times  as  long  as  those  containing 
the  germs  of  chicks,  and  the  hens  will  lay  as 
many  eggs  when  no  males  are  present  as 
when  with  them.  The  following  are  the 
rules  to  observe:  1.  Use  eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males.  2.  Keep  the  eggs  In  as  cool  a 
place  as  possible.  S.  Turn  them  three  times  a 
week.  4.  Keep  them  on  racks  or  In  boxes.  5. 
No  solutions  are  necessary. 


GOLD  WATCH 
or  RINQ  FREE!! 

M'e  give  a  beautiful  gold  plated  watch, 
with  a  genuine  American  movement  for 
selling  only  20  packages  of  our  new  per- 
fume at  10  cents  per  package.  Each  watch 
is  perfectly  timed,  regulated  and  guaran- 
teed for  one  year;  just  the  same  as  an  Elgin 

_   or  Waltham.    We  give  a  gold  filled  ring,  set 

with  a  genuine  Zambezee  diamond,  guaranteed  to  wear  two 
years,  for  selling  only  10  packages  at  10  cents  per  package. 
These  rings  can't  be  told  from  ^100.00  diamond  rings,  even  by 
experts,  and  can  easily  be  traded  for  other  valuable  property. 
Send  no  inoney<  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card  and  ue  will  mail  you  the  perfume;  also  o\ir  large 
premium  list  of  costly  presents  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  pleased  customers.  When  perfume  is  sold,  send  us  the 
money,  and  we  will  send  vou  the  present  at  once.  We  take  back 
unsold  perfume.  STANDARD  PERFUME  HOCSE, 
869  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.    CIO,    Chicaeo,  HI. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  LlKhtninc  Proof. 
CHEAP  AND  DUR-^BLE. 

REDUCES  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE 

We  will  not  make  the  statement  otliers  do,  that  our  roof- 
ing is  '•  THE  BEST  OS  EARTH."  for  we  know  you  have 
been  (ieceived  on  such  statements  and  ^vill  not  l)elieve  us. 

Write  us  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
plain  illustrations  and  tells  you  all  about  it  in  plain  words. 
Carefully  e.xamine  booklet,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  Tour 
own  judtnnent  as  to  whether  it  is  what  you  want.  .After 
trying  it,  will  then  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether  it  is 
"THE  BE.ST  OS  EARTH."  We  beheve  in  letting  our 
roofing  talk  for  itself,  as  anv  good  article  should.  All  we 
ask  of  you  is,  give  ovxr  rooting  and  prices  fair  considera- 
tion, then  use  your  own  judgment. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  40,  Anderson,  Ind, 


GUARANTEED 
VEHICLES  CO  JC 
AS  I.OWAS90i<|9 

The  price  of  this  Buggy 
is  so  low  it  will  astonish 
you.  Send  for  our  1 
catalogue.  It 
will  post  you  ony 
manu  f  a  c  turer's/ 
prices   and  saveC 
you  money  on  Ve* 

hides.  Harness,   

Bicycles, Sewing  "Chicago  Special,"  described 
Macinines,  Etc.        in  catalogue  on  page  30. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 

269-271  S.  Desplaines  St., CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Pafd  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

32G,0U0  SOLD.    Ererj  home  should  have  one 

for  battling  purposes.  It  opens  tbe  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  oat  tbe  poisons 

wMch  cause  disease.  Make-,  you  clean,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  Prevents  disease.  Provides 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 

home,  Sc.eacll.  Bt-aotiiiet.  Complexion.  Eec- 

ommended  by  best  physicians.  Without 

drugs  It  cures  bad  colds,  rheumatism,  lasrippe* 
neuralgia,  obesltr,  female  HIr,  all  blood,  skin, 
nerve  and  kidney  troobles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  Btyle  has  a  door,  a  f elf-<iupportIn9 

frame,  best  material,  rubber-lined.  Folds 
r^M^H       small.  Weight  5  lbs.  Price,  complete.  ?5.00. 

Folded.  Write  us.  Valuable  book,  etc.,  free.  AtiEMS 
WANTED,  men  and  women,  9100.00  a  month  and  expenses. 
Address  G.   WORLD  ALF^tf.  CO.,  Clnelonati,  Ohio. 


No  Money  in  Advance! 

ttresn^  HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 

Wlu  Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  h..  with  • 

privilege  to  examiue. 
Latest  styles  for  Mea- 
.Women.  Boys  and  Girls, 
]well  made  and  durable. 
/$60  "Oakwood"  $Z4.S0 
$50  "Arlington"  Syiflflj 
No  better  wheels  maife' 
Others  at  $10,  $1S.S0,  $15.50,  $17.50  &  $19.50;  all  splendid 
Talae.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  thus  saving 
dealers' large  profits.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
16S  W.  Tan  Baren  St.,  B-7,      Chicago,  Ilia. 


IT'S  a  CUTE  TRICK- 

•'stealinethe  pole,"  but  the  horse  that  takes  the  lead 
may  not  keep  it.   It's  "staying  qualities"  that  settle 
It.   Notice  where  The  Taae  trots. 
PAGE  WOVKX  WIRK  FEXOK  CO..  AOnUN.  MICH. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Loo;  Keeping  Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount 
of  apples  can  only  be  secured  by  using 

A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  varioos  sizes,  hand  and  

power.     The  onlv  press  awardedmedal 
and  diploma  at  world's  fair.  Cataloj 
andpnce  list  sent  free  opon  request. 

HydpanUo  Press  Mfjff.  Co 
6  Main  St,    Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


FREE  TRIAL 


30 

DAYS 

buy  direct  Irom  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.  No  raonev  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS 

$45  Arllneton  Sliicbine  for  $14.60 

$35  Arllnglnn  JIarhl&e  for  $13.50 

Utbrr  nacblnps  $8.00,  $9.ti  and  $11.50 
I  all  attacliments  free,  over  100,000  in 
'  use.  CatalogueandtestimonialsFree. 
1  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
_  C.\SH  BUYEKS'  UNION, 

158-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  B-?  Cliicago,Ill. 


GEM  I^Baler 


Warranted  tba  t'^BCT^/  lightest.  ^trui;g 
est  cheapest  4  fastest  Full  VJjcT^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.   Made  of  wrought  steel.    Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.   Will  balelUto  15tonsof  hay 
a  day.    "Write  for  description  and  prices. 

OEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  OUINCY,  ILL. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

Is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
Ins  tne  hat  on  the  head  ^vith- 
out  a  pin,  no  matter  how 
_____  hard  the  wind  Mows. 

Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.   Price  25  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N.  CHICAGO. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  bay  before  siting  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


FINE  FARMS     boone  county,  ky. 

■  "'^  '  IVl.  Three  farms  of  253(.  •-■(»  and  450 

FflR  >AI  r  acre.*,  resiiectively.   For  line  im- 

I  Wll  I  •   provemeiils  and  produitiveness 

these  farms  are  unexcelled.  For  particulars  address 
The  quMB  City  UomeUcwl  Co.,  8UI  Johuton  Bld(.,  Claeiisnati,  O. 
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A  FARMER'S  OUTING 

[CONTINUED  FROM  FIRST  PAGE] 

outside  of  the  tent  door  and  keeps  through 
the  dark  hours  a  ceaseless  vigil.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  low  growl  or  a  sharp,  angry 
bark,  for  over  the  hills  there  are  cpyotes 
lurking.  The  horses  continue  to  graze  not 
far  from  the  tent,  and  from  time  to  time 
send  forth  a  loud  snort  or  stamp  the  ground. 
The  cow  announces  her  presence  by  an  occa- 
sional explosive  puff  from  her  nostrils  or  a 
low  moo;  all  of  which  night  signals  have  a 
fa-miliar  and  fi'iendly  sound  to  the  occupants 
of  the  tent  whenever  they  momentarily  wake 
from  their  slumbers. 

In  the  morning  all  awake  fresh  and  rein- 
vigorated  and  thejourneyis continued  farther 
and  farther  into  the  great  labyrinth  of  hills. 
For  days  they  may  wind  through  valleys  and 
over  hills  that  give  them  from  time  to  time 
an  expansive  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 


or  are  killed  by  the  caustic  properties  of  the 
coating.  In  those  parts  of  California  where 
these  washes  are  used  no  rain  falls  for  sev- 
eral montlis,  so  that  a  sufficient  period 
elapses  during  that  time  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
scales.  But  here  in  the  East,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  much  more  moist,  it  would  be 
hardly  more  than  a  coupfe  of  days  before 
the  caustic  properties  of  these  washes  would 
be  destroyed. 

The  best  remedy  yet  devised  for  use  in  the 
East  is  whale-oil  soap.  Two  pounds  of  this 
should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  it 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  tree  at  this  rate 
while  still  warm,  applying  it  in  winter  while 
the  tree  is  dormant.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this  killing  the  scale,  as  the  caustic 
potash  in  the  soap  eats  through  the  scale- 
covering  and  then  with  the  oil  proves  fatal 
to  the  insect  beneath.  The  only  point  to  be 
carefully  observed  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
whole  tree  is  thoroughly  covered.    Be  sure 


Tkoux-fishixg  in  the  Kockie.s 


try,  the  lower  hills  and  the  far  stretch  of 
plains  to  the  eastward,  and  the  great  snowy 
ranges  to  the  westward.  There  are  long 
pleasant  days  upon  the  road  or  in  camp,  in 
some  picturesque  valley,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  outing  all  return  gladly  homeward;  and 
when  the  home  and  farm  are  reached  the 
toilers  take  up  their  various  burdens  again 
with  light  and  cheerful  hearts. 


SUMMER-PRUNED  RASPBERRIES 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  raspberry- 
growers  to  pinch  back  the  growing  canes  in 
order  to  force  the  development  of  laterals 
for  fruit  production.  The  wisdom  of  this 
practice  having  been  doubted,  two  series  of 
experiments  independent  of  one  another 
were  conducted  in  order  to  prove  the  matter. 
It  was  found  that  the  following  effects  were 
true  alike  of  both  red  and  blackcap  varieties. 

The  stumps  in  the  pruned  row  were  more 
numerous  than  in  the  unpruned,  and  most 
numerous  where  not  only  the  canes  but  the 
laterals  had  been  pinched  back.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  this  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  canes  the  poorer  (as  a  rule)  the  fruit, 
the  yield  was  actually  less  where  the  canes 
were  pinched  back  and  least  where  both 
canes  and  laterals  were  pruned. 

The  raspberiy  is  peculiar  in  that  the  canes 
die  back  almost  to  the  root-crown  and  are 
sloughed  off  there;  the  lower  portion  not 
only  lives,  but  gives  rise  to  the  new  canes. 
Therefore,  since  the  young  canes  are  really 
branches  and  come  from  buds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  laterals  higher  up  the  stem, 
pinching  the  top  would  naturally  tend  to 
increase  them  bj'  stimulating  the  buds  from 
which  they  spring. 

It  seems  best  from  these  two  series  of  ex- 
periments to  avoid  excessive  summer  pinch- 
ing and  to  rel5'  upon  thinning  the  stems  to  a 
small  number  in  order  that  the  number  of 
fruiting  canes  many  not  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  development  of  a  good  ci'op 
might  be  prevented.  M.  G.  Kains. 


REMEDY  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

I  notice  that  in  the  May  1st  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  that  the  "lime,  salt 
and  sulphur  wash"  so  extensively  used 
against  the  San  Jose  scale  in  California  is 
recommended  for  use  generally.  As  before 
stated,  in  California  this  wash  is  largely  and 
successfully  used,  but  in  the  East  it  has 
very  rarely  been  used  with  any  degree  of 
success.  Both  this  and  the  resin  washes, 
also  used  in  the  West,  kill  the  scale-insects 
by  forming  a  thin,  varnish-like  coating  over 
the  scales,  so  that  th<i  young  are  unable  to 
disengage  themselves  ^'rom  the  parent  scale 


and  get  the  best  grade  of  potash  soap;  that 
made  with  soda  is  not  so  uniform  in  quality 
or  as  effectual.  The  kerosene  and  water 
mixture  now  used  against  all  sucking  insects 
is  also  fatal  to  the  scale  when  applied  strong 
enough,  but  the  exact  strength  at  which  it 
may  be  applied  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Idaho.— The  farmers  on  Camas  prairie 
are  going  to  harvest  a  large  crop  this  year. 
During  a  warm  spell  in  January  quite  a  lot 
of  ground  was  plowed  and  some  grain  sown. 
This  town  is  the  county-seat  and  is  booked  as 
the  terminus  of  two  railroads  this  summer. 
The  farmers  are  jubilant  over  the  prospects 
of  high  prices  for  everything  and  big  crops 
in  prospect.  Land  that  went  begging  for 
buyers  a  year  ago  cannot  be  had  now  at  any 
price.  let  there  is  still  considerable  non- 
resident land  for  sale  reasonable — from  $5  to 
$15  an  acre.  The  whole  Northwest  is  wild 
over  the  greatest  mining  camps  discovered 
since  the  days  of  '49.  By  August  1st  there 
will  be  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  miners 
and  prospectors  at  work  in  the  mountains 
adjoining  this  prairie,  and  that  will  give  sale 
for  all  that  we  can  produce  at  good  figures. 
This  big  mining  camp  is  forty  miles  from 
Mount  Idaho.  There  are  good  openings  around 
the  foot-hills  for  fruit-raisers  and  gardeners 
to  get  homes  for  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  There 
is  the  best  opening  here  for  a  creamery;  no 
opposition,  and  tons  of  butter  can  be  sold. 
We  do  not  irrigate  here,  and  we  raise  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
It  is  a  good  fruit  country.  I  tried  to  get  an 
Eastern  man  to  start  a  blacksmith-shop  here 
last  fall,  but  couldn't,  so  a  local  workman 
opened  up  and  is  making  $100  a  month.  Other 
enterprises  would  pay  as  well.  People  here 
think  of  nothing  but  gold-mines.      W.  T.  P. 

Mount  Idaho,  Idaho. 


PROii  Illinois.— Farmers  of  Jefferson  coun- 
ty are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  The 
crops  last  year  were  ge'nerally  good,  and  prices 
for  farm  products  satisfactory  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Corn  averaged  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  many  fields  producing  forty  to  fifty 
bushels.  Hay  is  worth  now  $6  to  $7  a  ton; 
oats,  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  thirty 
to  thirty-five  cents.  Butter  sells  to  stores  in 
Mt.  Vernon  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs 
at  ten  cents  a  dozen.  Hogs  are  worth  three 
to  three  and  one  half  cents  a  pound  on  foot. 
Milk-cows  sell  at  $30  apiece.  Many  farms 
have  changed  hands  within  the  past  six 
months,  owing  to  much  immigration  from 
northern  and  central  Illinois  to  our  locality. 
Some  unimproved  land  can  still  be  had  at 
from  $5  to  $10  an  acre.  Improved  farms  are 
selling  at  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre.  We  wel- 
come all  upright  and  industrious  people.  This 
is  a  great  fruit  country.  Indications  are  for  a 
full  crop  of  apples  this  season,  but  peaches 
were  killed  by  extreme  cold  last  winter. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.  D.  Z.  A, 


IIGHTENS  LABOR 

Cobwebs  about  a  house  are  usually  the  sign 
that  the  housewife  has  more  than  she  can  do, 
the  way  she  goes  about  it;  that  all  her  time 
and  strength  are  utilized  in  doing  heavy  work; 
that  she  uses  soap  in  her  cleaning.  If  she 
would  only  use 

wasiilDa  Powaer 


heavy  work  would  be  so  lightened  that  the  little  things  needn't  be 
neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  visit,  time 
to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  It  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  soap  for 
all  cleaning.    For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


CHICAGO 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS 


Km  YORK 


BOSTON 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  SKIN  DISEASE  or  IMPURE  BLOOD, 

SULPHUWIE 

will  cure  you,  quickly.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
express  prepaid. 

SULPHUMEis  dissolved  sulphur,  and 
will  cure  all  skin  diseases.  It  gives  the  benefits, 
at  your  home,  of  Sulphur  Springs-  For 
Rheumatisnt  and  Weak  Kidneys  it  is  par 
excellence. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  is  the  only  soap 
in  the  world  made  with  liquefied  sulphur. 
Tfiat  is  why  it  is  the  otAy  genuine  Sulphur 
Soap.  It  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  and  the 
bath.  Price  per  box  (3  cakes)  75  cents,  express 
prepaid. 

A  trial  cake  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 
SKIN  BOOK  FREE 

Drop  a  postal  card  and  we'll  mail  you  our  Sulphume 
Book  —  in  it  you  will  find  solid  facts  about  the  care  of 
your  skin  and  blood. 

Your  druggist  can  procure  Sulphume  prepa- 
rations from  his  jobber,  without  extra  charge 
to  you. 

Sulphume  Company,  148  Marine  Bldg,  ChicagOi 


"Mother,  where  are  the  little  red  spots  you 
had  on  your  face?" 

"Gone,  my  darling.  Sulphume  and  Suh 
phume  Soap  have  taken  them  all  away. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


JLighfest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity ;  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  tbresiiing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world's  fairs, 

Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high- 
est award  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  Far- 
quhar's  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  seats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis- 
tent with  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 

Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 

Combines  the 
advantages  of 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  J»liU8, 
and 
Agricultural 
Implements 
generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd..    YORK,  PA. 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  Iree  sample  book  of 
beautiful  desigas  direct  from  man* 
ofacturera  and  save  25  per  cent. 

Aeents  Wanted, 
KAYSER  it  ALLMAN, 
1914-1216  Marliet  St,,  Phlli.,  Pa, 


PERPECT  SYSTEM 

40c  Cut  Paper  Patterns  for  10c 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1899,  FASHIONS 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1899, 
styles.  We  send  It  free  on  request. 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  can 
hecome  her  own  dressmaker,  and  can  make 
all  the  clothing  for  the  family.  Addres.s  a 
postal-card  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESroE,  Springfield,  Oliio 


4  Big  Hay  Crop 

has  now  to  be  marketed.  The  easiest  way  to  get  itthere  lain  th«form 
ofbales.   THE  BEST  MACHINE  to  bale  wltb  Is  an 

"  BALING  PRESSm 


46-ln.  Feed  Openlne,- 
It makes  the  most  compact,  even-^ized  bales.  Yoa  can  get  morsbfty 
in  a  car— cheaper  freieht.  88  Styles  and  Stze»— Horse  or 
Steam  Power*  Made  entirely  of  ateel.  It  la  light,  strong  and 
durable.   Better  send  at  once  for  oar  free  illostrated  catalogne. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St..  QUINCY.OL 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 
99  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  permauently  profitable  business  connection 
should  write  immediately  for  our  latest  offer.  We 
furnish  new  material  FREE,  as  needed, and  to  special 
ability  we  accord  special  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
$oS  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
The  Growell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

CELERT  PLANTS— BEST  TAKIETIES.  Schumacher, 
Winter  Qiicon,  fiolden  Self  Blancbing.    81.60  Pfr  Thousand, 
VAN  HAAFTEN   BROS,,  EAST  HAVEN,  CONN, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman's  expenses  and  agent's  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  hook,  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


HEBE  IT  987. 

ag  represented. 


$37  FOR  A  LEATHER  QUARTER  TOP  BUGGY 

^^^m^^m  with  genuine  leather  cushion,  leather  trimmed  solid 
spring  cushion  and  back,  storm  apron  and  boot,  screwed  rim  high-grade 
wheels,  finished  in  first-class  style,  painted  any  color  desired.  In  lots  | 
of  1000  same  price.  Phaetons,  surreys,  etc.,  in  pi-oportion.  Send  for 
catalogue  showing  other  goods  at  equally  low  prices.  We  ship  subject 
to  examination  at  your  depot.  This  buggy  is  usually  sold  at  KO.  All  goods  guaranteea 
eBAMeE  CABBIAe£  CO.,  n'frs,  517  to  B21  Main  St.,  CinclniiaU,  O. 
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QUERIES 

.0- 

READ  This  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  ai?i> 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  onlv,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-of&ce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mall  if 
necessary.  Queries  miist  be  received  at  least  Tiro 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Caljliage-maggot  —  Correction.  —  The 

remedy  for  cabbage-maggot  giren  to  E.  A. 
B.,  Lisbon.  Ohio,  in  June  1st  Issue  should 
read:  "■Dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in  two  and 
one  half  gallons  of  water.  Pour  one  half  pint 
around  the  roots  of  each  cabbage-plant." 

Gronud-clierries. — Mrs.  J.  H.  M.,  of 
Pulaski  county,  Ind.,  writes:  "Tell  me  what 
to  do  to  keep  my  ground-cherries  from  fall- 
ing off.  Something  slings  them  and  they  all 
fall  off.  I  hare  both  the  purple  and  yellow 
kind." 

Reply  bt  T.  Gkeixer:— It  is  the  nature  of 
the  plant  to  drop  the  fruit  when  ripe.  I  know 
of  no  insect  that  stings  the  fruit. 

Trouljle  Tritli  Rtabarb-stalks  J. 

H.,  of  ilerrillville,  Cal.,  writes:  "Can  you 
tell  me  what  ails  my  pie-plant?  In  the  fiber 
of  the  stalk,  midway  or  below,  the  fiber  crink- 
les up  and  bursts  the  skin  and  then  looks 
all  shredded  and  torn.  Is  it  because  the  sea- 
son is  unusually  cold?" 

Reply:— Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest 
cause  and  remedy? 

Solving  CloTer  in  the  Snmmer. — A.  B., 
Olds,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  will  give  my  expe- 
rience in  sowing  cloTer  in  the  summer,  at 
the  last  plowing  of  the  corn.  I  sowed  the 
seed  each  day  after  cultivation.  The  ground 
was  sandy,  moist  and  in  good  condition.  The 
clover  came  up  quickly,  got  a  good  start  before 
winter  set  in,  and  made  a  heavy  growth  the 
nest  season.  It  was  plowed  under  and  the 
ground  sown  in  wheat,  which  made  a  yield 
of  twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Mildew  on  Late  Peas. — H.  L.,  ilillers- 
bnrg.  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  of  any  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  treat  the  mildew  which 
so  generally  Injures  the  late  peas.  The 
ammoniated  carbonate  of  copper  solution 
would  be  good,  but  it  would  probably  fail  to 
stick  to  the  vines.  However,  if  a  little  soap 
or  molasses  were  added  it  would  probably 
overcome  this  trouble.  I  think  that  Fostite 
powder  might  be  a  good  thing  to  use.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  would  undoubtedly  prevent  the 
injury,  but  it  would  stick  to  the  pods  and 
make  them  unsalable,  but  for  home  use  it 
would  probably  be  the  best  thing  to  use  and 
would  give  good  results.— S.  B.  Gp.eex. 


VETERINARY 

COXDUCTED  BT  DE.  H.  J.  DETMZES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  asd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  sach  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1313  Xell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JfOTE. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Flexor  Tendon  Gall — C.  F.,  Chester, 
Idaho.  Please  consult  answer  giveu  to  H.  S. 
H.,  Miller  School,  Va.,  in  issue  of  June  15th. 

So-called  Thumps  in  Pigs  C.  W.  O., 

Geneseo,  111.  So-called  thumps  in  pigs,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  frequent  and  usually  fatal  symptom 
of  swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  the 
latter  disease  that  ails  your  shoats. 

Warbles — J.  H.,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  What  you 
describe  are  so-called  warbles,  produced  by 
the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly  (Oestrus  bovis),  but 
by  the  time  this  reaches  you  the  larvae  will 
have  escaped,  the  swellings  will  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  little  round  holes  will  have 
healed.  See  answers  headed  "warbles"  In  re- 
cent numbers  of  this  paper. 

Has  Milk  Before  Calving  J.  W.,  Mld- 

dleton,  Oreg.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  that 
heifers  going  with  their  first  calf  have  at 
times  a  litiTe  milk  in  the  udder  several  weeks 
before  calving.  In  my  opinion  and  experience 
it  is  best  to  leave  them  alone  and  not  to 
touch  their  udder  before  the  proper  time.  I 
think  It  would  have  been  better  If  you  had 
left  her  alone  and  had  not  tried  to  milk  her. 

Crippled  Hoga — B.  W.  L.,  Altoona,  Kan. 
An  affection  of  the  feet  and  of  the  lower 
joints  is  often  a  conspicuous  symptom  of 
swine-plague,  and  then  usually  attended  with 
more  or  less  ulceration.  If,  however,  the  lat- 
ter Is  absent  it  may  be  a  case  of  rhaehitis, 
caused  by  an  unsuitable  diet  or  by  food  lack- 
ing sufficient  quantities  of  lime  salts  and 
phosphates  or  by  (sloppy)  food  too  rich  In 


acids.  If  you  had  considered  it  worth  while 
to  give  a  more  explicit  description  of  your 
case  I  might  have  been  able  to  give  you  a 
more  satisfactory  answer. 

A  Tnnior  and  Lame. — T.  A.  McA.,  An- 
gelica, Wis.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  there 
is  any  casual  connection  between  the  lame- 
ness and  the  large  dangling  tumor  on  the 
breast  of  the  horse.  The  latter,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  be  removed  only  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  the  former  surely  must  first  be 
located  and  its  nature  and  causes  ascertained 
before  any  treatment  can  be  prescribed. 

nistemper.— C.  W.  McF.,  Lumberton,  N. 
J.  If  your  horse  suffers  from  (now  chronic) 
distemper,  the  same,  above  all.  needs  rest, 
should  be  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  work 
and  be  treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
until  a  recovery  has  been  effected.  If  this  is 
neglected  and  you  continue  to  employ  the 
animal  in  "heavy  pulling,"  the  horse  possi- 
bly may  survive,  but  will  soon  be  past  recov- 
ery and  be  worthless. 

Looks  Like  Tuberculosis  E.  M.,  Kin- 

zua.  Pa.  The  case  you  describe  looks  like  it 
might  be  tuberculosis.  I  advise  you  to  have 
the  tuberculin  test  applied  not  only  to  the 
cow  that  lost  her  calf  and  is  coughing,  but 
also  to  all  other  cows  you  may  happen  to 
have,  because  where  there  is  one  case  in  a 
herd  there  are  usually  more.  There  will  be 
no  difiiculty  to  have  it  applied  in  your  state. 
If  you  do  not  know  any  veterinarian  in  your 
neighborhood  who  can  do  it,  write  your  state 
veterinarian.  Dr.  Pearson,  and  he  will  tell 
you. 

Cut  a  Part  of  the  Hoof  Off  S.  C.  S., 

Jefferson.  Ohio.  Loose  or  separated  horn  will 
never  again  unite  with  the  fleshy  parts  be- 
neath, and  therefore  must  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  hoof-knife.  If  this  is  not  promptly  done 
the  loose  horn  will  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  new  horn.  To  prevent  the  latter  to 
become  morbid  and  to  grow  out  of  shape 
strict  cleanliness  and  a  good,  well-applied 
bandage  is  necessary.  I  advise  you,  partic- 
ularly since  your  mare  is  a  valuable  one,  to 
call  on  your  local  veterinarian  and  let  him 
attend  to  her. 

Crippled — E.  T.  P.,  Wyoming,  Wis.  The 
wording  of  your  inquiry  leaves  it  in  doubt 
whether  your  two  sows  or  their  young  pigs 
are  crippled.  If  it  is  the  former  it  is  probable 
that  a  grossly  defective  diet  combined  with 
the  increased  draft  upon  the  resources  of  the 
organism,  caused  by  the  nursing  of  the  pigs, 
constitutes  the  cause.  If  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,  feed  food  rich  in  phosphates,  lime  salts 
and  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  avoid  feed- 
ing sour  slops  and  any  food  rich  in  acids. 
Good  and  fresh  clover  and  ground  oats  will  be 
in  order.  Also  see  answer  to  B.  W.  L.,  Al- 
toona, Kan.,  in  present  Issue. 

Osteoporosis.- H.  B.,  Blountstown,  Fla. 
Osteoporosis,  or  so-called  big-head,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
actinomycosis  in  a  jaw-bone,  and  must  be 
considered  as  incurable  if  the  bone  is  already 
honeycombed.  It  is  claimed  by  certain  par- 
ties that  iodide  of  potassium  given  internally 
for  a  long  time  will  effect  a  cure.  It  may  be 
that  it  will  do  so,  or  cause  some  improvement, 
if  the  disease  (or  the  morbid  process)  is  yet 
in  its  incipient  stage,  but  the  damage  done 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  animal  organism  also  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  expense  is 
another  item. 

Foul  Sheath  A.  V.  D.   B..  Green  Bay. 

Wis.  In  "foul  sheath,"  as  a  rule,  the  horse 
urinates  in  the  sheath.  The  urine  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  secretions  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  sheath  soon  decomposes 
and  assumes  corrosive  properties.  Thus  the 
membrane  will  be  attacked  and  become  sore, 
swelled  and  ulcerating,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  stricture  in  the  sheath  will  increase,  mak- 
ing the  evil  worse.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom 
sufficient  to  cleanse  the  parts  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then  disinfect  the  same  with 
a  mild  antiseptic,  unless  the  stricture  at  the 
same  time  is  removed  by  means  of  a  surgical 
oi>eration,  which  to  describe  will  not  be  nec- 
essary, as  it  has  to  be  performed  by  a  veter- 
inarian, who  will  know  how  to  proceed. 

"Teasvrater"  (?)— M.  S.  H.,  Parr,  Va. 
May  it  be  that  your  neighbors  (you  say  every 
one)  who  say  that  your  calf  has  "teaswater." 
and  try  to  make  you  believe  that  your  fine  and 
healthy  calf  is  sick  because  it  is  a  little 
"bunchy"  (has  a  layer  of  fat  on  each  side 
of  the  rump,  i/r  more  probably,  on  the  hips 
and  the  ischiadic  tuberosities),  are  practical 
jokers?  At  any  rate  I  never  heard  of.  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  "teaswater"  disease.  Or  may 
it  be  that  your  good  neighbors  simply  wished 
to  impress  upon  you  their  superior  knowledge 
by  telling  you  that  your  calf  shows  a  descent 
of  the  old  celebrated  "Tees water"  breed,  one 
of  the  principal  progenitors  of  the  present 
Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle?  Perhaps  the  lat- 
ter supposition  is  the  most  probable. 

Chorea.— I.  R.  O.,  PIttstown,  N.  J.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  and  a  result  of  the  distemper  from 
which  your  dog  suffered  two  years  ago,  and 
from  which  the  same  never  fully  recovered. 
Since  It  Is  of  long  standing  and  gradually 
getting  worse  the  prospect  of  ultimate  recov- 
ery Is  exceedingly  slim.  The  seat  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  Is  In  the  nervous  system. 
Although  the  treatment  applied  by  yo'ur  vet- 
erinarian did  not  affect  any  Improvement,  it 
was  In  conformity  with  the  recommendations 


of  good  authorities.  If  you  desire  to  make 
another  trial,  you  may  give  your  dog,  which 
you  say  is  a  beagle,  and  consequently  not  a 
large  animal,  once  a  day  from  ten  to  twelve 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  or  use  the  follow- 
ing prescription:  Liquoris  potassii  arsenicosi 
and  aquae  einnamomi  ana,  drachm  iv.  Daily 
ten  to  twelve  drops.  But  do  not  expect  too 
much. 

Legs    Bruised    and    Swelled  M.  D. 

MeC.  Xeff  s  Mills.  Pa.  If  you  had  made  con- 
tinuous applications  of  cold  water  immediately 
after  the  bruising  took  place  you  would  have 
prevented  most  of  the  swelling,  and  the  legs 
very  likely,  would  have  presented  a  normal 
appearance  before  this.  For  this  treatment, 
however,  it  is  too  late  now.  "If  there  are  no 
sores,  allow  your  mare  voluntary  exercise 
during  the  day  and  give  the  swelled  legs 
a  good  rubbing  (with  the  hand)  every  evening; 
after  the  rubbing  bandage  the  swelled  legs 
from  downward  upward  with  a  woollen  ban- 
dage, remove  the  bandage  in  the  morning, 
and  then  before  the  mare  is  turned  out  to 
take  her  voluntary  exercise  have  the  legs 
rubbed  again  the  same  as  in  the  evening. 
Repeat  this  treatment  every  day  until  either 
all  the  swelling  has  disappeared  or  until  no 
more  decrease  can  be  effected. 

Sore  Hip — J.  S.,  Osborn,  Ohio.  If  the 
destruction  or  loss  of  the  skin  on  the  hip  of 
your  cow  is  extensive,  it  will  never  be  re- 
placed by  skin  tissue,  because  lost  skin  is 
not  and  cannot  be  renewed,  and  in  that  case 
the  sore  can  only  heal  by  becoming  coated 
with  scar-tissue.  It  is  different  if  the  loss 
is  not  extensive,  for  then  the  incipient  scar- 
tissue,  uniting  with  the  edges  of  the  skin, 
will  gradually  contract  and  thus  draw  the 
somewhat  elastic  skin  covering  the  surround- 
ing parts  sufficiently  together  to  cover  the 
place  where  the  skin  has  been  destroyed  or 
lost,  and  then  the  ultimately  remaining  scar 
may  be  small  enough  to  be  inconspicuous.  If 
you  keep  the  sore  clean,  prevent  any  irrita- 
tion and  keep  it  aseptic  by  applying,  say  twice 
a  day,  a  little  boric  acid  or  some  other  mild 
antiseptic  the  healing  process  will  be  attended 
to  by  nature;  but  if  the  sore  is  a  large  one, 
and  particularly  if  irritation  is  not  prevented, 
it  may  take  some  time  before  it  will  become 
firmly  coated  with  scar-tissue. 

Hogs  Itching — W.  X.,  Lucton,  Kan. 
Without  any  further  information  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  itching. 
It  may  be  that  your  hogs  are  lousy,  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  they  are  affected  with 
mange,  but  as  that  is  not  a  frequent  disease 
among  hogs,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  ex- 
treme lousiness,  something  which  you  can 
easily  find  out  yourself.  If  you  find  them  to 
be  lous.v,  wash  every  one  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner first  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then 
with  a  five-per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
water,  but  every  one,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
washed,  must  at  once  be  taken  to  clean 
quarters  free  from  lice  and  nits.  Then  as 
soon  as  all  have  been  washed,  the  old  quar- 
ters must  be  thoroughl.v  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected or  freed  from  all  lice  and  nits.  In 
about  five  days  the  whole  herd  must  be 
washed  again  in  the  same  way,  sinA  as  soon 
as  washed  be  transferred  to  the  old  quarters. 
If  all  the  washing  and  cleaning  has  been 
done  in  a  thorough  manner,  so  that  no  lice 
and  no  nits  have  escaped  destruction,  two 
washings  will  be  enough.  If  not,  a  third  and 
maybe  a  fourth  have  to  follow. 

Lame.— M.  A.  G.,  Gretna.  Ohio.  You  say 
.vou  suppose  that  your  horse  is  lame  in  the 
shoulder,  but  give  no  reason  whatever  in  sup- 
port of  your  supposition.  The  fact  that  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  began  to  shrink  two 
w-eeks  ago  does  not  indicate  anything  except 
that  the  horse  has  been  very  lame  for  some 
length  of  time  and  that  the  muscles,  in  con- 
sequence, have  been  more  or  less  inactive. 
If  you  examine  closely  you  will  find  that  the 
muscles  lower  down  are  shrinking,  too,  but 
thai  the  shrinking  of  the  muscles  surrounding 
the  leg  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  flat  muscles  covering  the  shoulder- 
blade.  You  can  easily  ascertain  the  facts  by 
measuring  the  circumference  of  both  legs  at 
the  same  places.  Such  a  shrinking  (atrophy) 
of  the  muscles  takes  place  no  matter  where 
the  seat  of  the  lameness  may  be,  and  is 
usually  the  most  conspicuous  if  the  seat  of 
the  lameness  is  in  the  foot,  because  there 
it  is  apt  to  cause  the  most  pain.  Give 
your  horse  strict  rest,  have  him  examined  b.v 
a  veterinarian,  and  do  not  apply  any  treat- 
ment until  the  seat  of  the  lameness  has  been 
found  and  the  nature  of  the  same  has  been 
ascertained. 

Tuberculosis.— A.  B.,  Naolt,  Tenn.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have 
poured  the  medicine  into  the  lungs  of  your 
cow  when  you  drenched  her,  and  thus  caused 
foreign-body  pneumonia,  which  would  become 
fatal  if  the  medicines  poured  into  the  lungs 
contained  insoluble  powders,  but  if  this  really 
happened  the  cow  would  hardly  have  lived 
two  weeks  after  the  drenching.  Besides  this, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  she  was  already  sick 
when  drenched,  because  animals  are  seldom 
treated  to  a  dose  of  medicine  unless  they  are 
sick.  Concerning  your  other  questions,  allow 
me  to  remark  that  tuberculosis  is  a  very  in- 
sidious disease  as  well  in  animals  as  iu  human 
beings,  and  a  calf  becoming  infected  with  the 
milk  of  its  dam.  unless  the  milk  Is  teeming 
with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  will  seldom  show 
symptoms  of  disease  before  the  same  is  one, 
three  or  four  years'  old.  To  describe  all  the 
symptoms  possible  in  tuberculosis  would  do 
no  good  to  anybody  unless  the  description 
Is  a  complete  and  an  exhaustive  one,  and  to 
give  such  a  description  is  prohibited  by  want 
of  space.  It  Is  dangerous  to  use  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows  unless  the  milk  is  heated 
first  up  to  the  boiling-point.  Unless  your  "cow 
doctor"  Is  familiar  with  the  morbid  changes 
produced  by  tuberculosis  be  would  be  very 
apt  to  mistake  the  latter  disease  for  pneu- 
monia. 
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Do  you .  get  up  with  a 

headache? 

Is  there  a  bad  taste  in 
your  mouth? 

Then  you  have  a  poor 
appetite  and  a  "weak  diges- 
tion. You  are  frequently 
dizzy,  always  feel  dull  and 
drowsy.  You  have  cold 
hands  and  feet.  You  get 
but  little  benefit  from  your 
food.  You  have  no  ambition 
to  work  and  the  sharp  pains 
of  neuralgia  dart  through 
your  body. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble? 

Constipated  bowels. 


Ayefs 

PILLS 


will  give  you  prompt  relief 
and  certain  cure. 

ifsep  Youf  Blood  Pui^e. 

If  you  have  neglected  your 
case  a  long  time,  you  had 
better  take 

Agcr's  sapsaparilla 

alst>.  It  will  remove  all 
impurities  that  have  been 
accumulating  in  your  blood 
and  will  greatly  strengthen 
your  nerves. 

WrHe  the  Doctop. 

There  may  be  something  about 
your  case  rou  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, write  the  doctor  freely:  teU 
him  how  you  are  suffering.  Tou 
win  promptly  receive  the  best 
medlcai  advice.  Address, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  LoweU,  Mass. 


Join  the  American  Watch  Club 

Special  Club  Organized  for 
Readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 


Open  Face, 
with  Moaon'sni, 
Fait  15  Ruby-jeweled  Elgin  MoTemeot. 

CO.OPERATITE  PLAN— Members  secure  whole- 
sale CARh  prices  and  411.00  weekly  pavracntft. 

Club  Finest  H-karat,  goln-nlled,  2o-yeRr  case, 

with  full  15  ruby-jeweled,  Elgin,  Keniington  or  Waltliam 
movement,  any  size,  any  ttvle  of  enirraving.  hunting  or 
open  face.  S2.0O  cash  and  23  gl.OO  weekly  payments.  Other 
grade  Watches  and  I)iamonds  on  same  terras.  Watch  or 
Uiaraond  shipped  on  receipt  of  rirst  payment  and  refer- 
ences. Free  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  THE  iVAtKEB- 
EOflO'D  COt  MGRS.,  JS  OKIEL  BLBO.,  CI.NCI.N.NATI,  OHIO. 

$5  to  $30  "IIY6¥  BICYCLES 

Grand  clearing  sale  SOOO  Bicycles. 
Over  50  different  wcll-knowii  makcA, 
new  and  second  hand,  must  be  closed 
out.  Great  opportunity  for  a|cent«; 
new  plan  by  which  you  can  earn  a 
bicycle.  The  Trust  is  boimd  to  raise 
prices.  Write  at  once  for  lists ;  solnc 
fast.The  old  and  reliable  Bicycle  House. 
BBOn  .N-LEWIS  CO.,  Dept.  B.      293  Wabash  Aie.,  Chirago,  IU. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  N'o  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  voung).  Easy  to  use:  thousands  cured ;  hook 
tree  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 

HIICT  UAUr  AGE>'T.«  .VT  ONCE  to  sell  SaU 
IIIUUI  riHIC  L«Fk<  and  Door  lloldrn.  Sample 
Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense :  better  than 
weights ;  burglar  proof.  illOadaj.  Write  quick.  Ad- 
dress BROIIARU  J:  CO..  Dept.  45,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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By  Maude  Morrison  Huey 


o  in't  thlnkln'  o'  goin'  over  f 
the  celebration  this  after- 
<f»  noon,  be  ye,  Job?"  Aunt 
Phoebe  held  the  dish-cloth 
swaddled  about  several  uu- 
dried  forks  stiffly  aloof  in 
one  red  and  water-soaked 
hand,  while  she  eyed  Uncle 
Job  with  sharp  curiosity.  He 
was  selecting,  with  some 
hesitation,  a  hat  from  the 
long  row  of  ancient  and  de- 
crepit head-gear  that  adorned  the  nails  behind 
the  kitchen  door.  His  hesitancy  roused  Aunt 
Phoebe's  suspicions. 

His  usual  ever.y-day  affair,  a  battered  straw 
with  a  blue  gingham  patch,  hung  in  close 
proximity,  but  was  passed  over  slightingly. 
He  took  down  his  second-best,  a  brown  felt 
with  a  dejected  rim,  and  smoothed  it  into 
shape. 

"I'm  hard  up  for  top-riggin",  Phoebe,"  he 
remarked,  with  disguising  nonchalance,  dent- 
ing an  imposing  crease  in  the  flims.v  brown 
crown,  and  twirling  it  about  inspectively  on 
his  forefinger. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  straw?  I 
don't  see  nothin'  the  matter  with  it,"  ques- 
tioned Aunt  Phoebe,  suspiciously.  "Is  that 
patch  ripped  loose  ag'iu?" 

"No,"  was  the  reluctant  admission;  "that 
patch  is  all  right;  but  you  see,  my  hair's  got 
so  all-fired  long  that  old  straw  won't  more'n 
half  hold  it.  I  thought  this  brown  felt  would 
mebbe  stick  on  better."  He  ran  his  clumsy 
fingers  through  his  gray  mop  with  a  medita- 
tive air. 

"Must  be  it's  growed  considerable  since  yis- 
terday.  Tour  hat  seemed  t'  be  sufficient  then. 
I  noticed.  Job,"  rejoined  Aunt  Phoebe,  with 
dry  curtness. 

I'ncle  Job  seemed  suddenly  to  have  gotten 
some  pepper  up  his  nose,  or  a  whiff  of  Scotch 
snufif,  for  he  began  a  vigorous  course  of  sneez- 
ing and  coughing  that  quite  drowned  the 
curtness  of  Aunt  Phoebe's  remarks.  Of  course, 
nil  fteply  could  be  expected.  When  once  more 
his  internal  equilibrium  had  been  restored 
he  turned  an  innocent  face  to  front  his  ac- 
cuser. 

Aunt  Phoebe  had  resumed  her  task  of  dry- 
ing the  dinner  dishes,  none  too  gently.  The 
knives  and  forks,  as  they  tumbled  down  in 
a  hurried  heap  to  the  bottom  of  the  knife- 
box,  rattled  in  sharp  accordance  to  her  dis- 
turbed temper. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  o'  the  Paris-green 
pail,  ma?"  asked  Uncle  Job,  meekly.  He 
always  called  her  "ma"  when  he  felt  a  soft- 
ening influence  was  necessary;  now  he  accom- 
panied it  with  a  smile  of  good-humor. 

Aunt  Phoebe's  face  relaxed.  "Seems  t'  me 
I  see  it  hangin'  out  'longside  the  wood-house. 
Why,  do  you  think  o'  usin'  it.  Job?"  She  was 
jiolishing  the  surface  of  the  plain  glass  water- 
pitcher  and  did  not  see  the  twinkle  in  Uncle 
Job's  eyes  as  he  replied: 

"Yes;  I  guess  I  might  'bout  's  well  pass  my 
time  a-buggin",  seein"  I  can't  go  to  the  Fourth 
o'  Jul.v,  uor  nothin'.  You  shouldn't  be  s'  fetch- 
taked  hard  on  a  feller,  Phoebe."  He  pulled 
the  brown  hat  down  securely  about  his  ears, 
and  peeped  slyly  into  the  round  looking-glass 
that  hung  suspended  over  the  wash-bench. 

"Who  said  anything  'bout  your  not  goin'. 
Job  Jenkins,  I'd  like  t'  have  you  tell?  Go  if 
you  want  to,  an'  I  hope  t'  goodness  you'll 
enjoy  yourself.  The  'tater-bugs  is  a-gnawin" 
ever"  last  leaf  from  the  vines,  an'  the  weeds 
in  the  coru-fleld  is  a-lookin'  real  promisin',  I 
should  .say,  for  a  fine  crop;  but  you  needn't 
mind  little  things  like  that.  Jest  put  on  your 
duds  an'  traipse  t'  Fourth  o'  July  doin's,  I 
would." 

She  finished  her  spirited  remarks  with  an 
energetic  flourish  of  the  dish-cloth  and  a  bang 
of  the  glass  pitcher,  as  she  placed  it  upon 
the  white  oil-clothed  table,  that  threatened 
to  remove  the  bottom. 

"There,  there,  ma!  don't  git  your  Irish 
Didn't  I  say  I's  goin'  to  bug?"  His  hand 
was  holding  the  door-latch  upraised  hesita- 
tingly. "Where'd  you  say  the  pail  was?"  he 
questioned,  absently,  as  he  stepped  out  upon 
the  narrow  back  porch,  stumbling  awkwardly 
over  the  corn-husk  mat  Aunt  Phoebe  always 
kept  outside  the  door  to  "catch  the  tracks." 
but  which  succeeded  more  often  in  catching 
Uncle  Job's  clumsy  cow-hide  boots.  "Pesk 
take  the  thing,"  he  said,  which  speech  he 
found  most  applicable  to  corn-husk  mats  of 
the  man.v  he  had  experimented  with. 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  bottom  step  and 
stood  a  moment,  staring  mechanically  out 
over  the  July  fields,  where  billows  of  green 
rippled  responslvely  to  the  soft  touches  of  the 
breeze.  Over  yonder  a  patch  of  freshly 
plowed  ground  lay  darkly  against  the  rust- 
ling greenness  of  the  woods. 

"I  don't  know  as  they'll  have  much  of  a 


time,  after  all,"  he  mused,  half  regretfully. 
"There  w^on't  prob'l.v  be  many  doin's.  Mebbe 
the  Dempster  band'U  be  down,  an'  I  heard 
the  Rodney  band  counted  on  comin'.  They'll 
prob'ly  have  some  sort  o'  parade,  an'  mebbe 
some  racin';  it's  hard  t'  tell." 

He  stood  reflectively  looking  into  the  dis- 
tance and  listening  to  the  energetic  rattle  of 
dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

"I  don't  know  but  it's  'bout  as  well, 
though,"  he  concluded,  as  he  walked  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  shed.  "If  ma'd  'a' 
went  over  she'd  been  sure  t'  e't  some  pink 
taffy;  an'  if  there's  anything  in  this  world 
that  upsots  ma's  nerves,  it's  pink  taffy.  She 
alius  will  eat  it,  though,  if  it's  in  sight,  in 
spite  o'  all  warnin's.  Ther'  don't  seem  t'  be 
s'  much  temptation  any  other  d'ay  but  the 
Fourth  o'  July,  with  a  candy-store  ever'  other 
corner,  an'  folks  a-eatin'  somethin'  'r  other 
on  ever'  hand,  it's  a  leetle  too  much  for  ma's 
bump  0'  firmness. 

"I  should  think  a  good  plump  week  o'  the 
toothache  would  break  anybody  o'  pink  taffy; 
but  it  don't  seem  f  break  Phoebe.  It's  cur'us 
how  some  folks'll  go  ag'in  their  jedgmeut. 
Now,  if  I  knew  taffy'd  bring  on  toothache,  an" 
that  I'd  be  laid  up  and  have  t'  dope,  an"  have 
hot  rags  wrapped  'round  m"  jaw,  an'  that 
'twould  cost  mebbe  a  dollar  for  campfire  an' 
one  thing  another,  d'  you  s'pose  I'd  go  right 
up  an'  eat  it?  That's  foolhardiness,  t'  my  no- 
tion. It's  silly  t'  thrust  your  hand  in  a  lion's 
jaw,  says  I. 

"Now,  after  last  Fourth  I  spent  'bout 
a  week  heatin"  bricks,  an'  washin'  dishes, 
an'  wringin'  out  hot  smartweed  rags,  while 
ma  set  bolstered  up  in  the  rockin'-cheer 
a-groanin'.  I  guess  It's  a  good  thing  she 
didn't  make  no  "count  on  goin';  leastways, not 
'thout  she's  conquered  her  hankerin'  for  pink 
taffy."  . 

Aunt  Phoebe  watched  him  from  the  window 
as  he  moved  away  over  the  pasture-fields.  "I 
wonder  what  ever  possessed  'im  t'  give  in 
s'  meek?  He  usually  hangs  on  for  the  last 
word  like  a  dog  to  a  root.  I'm  sure  I  expected 
anyhow  an  hour  o'  squabblin',"  she  mused, 
as  she  saw  the  last  of  his  brown  coat  disap- 
pearing over  the  fences.  "'Tain't  like  Job. 
I  hope  t'  land  he  ain't  feeliu'  poorly."  She 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  that  still  held  a 
faint  tinge  of  regret.  ' 

"I  s'pose  the  Rivuttses'll  all  be  down,  an' 
the  Peterses  frum  Derby  Hill,"  she  reflected, 
half  sadl.v.  "We  e't  dinner  with  the  Peterses 
last  year,  an'  I  'member  Mis'  Peters  had  a 
raspberry  pie,  the  first  one  o'  the  season.  I 
wonder  who  all  is  eatln'  dinner  up  t'  the 
grove  this  year."  She  wiped  the  white  oil- 
cloth dry  with  slow  absent-mindedness. 

"It's  best  as  'tis,  though,"  she  mused;  "if 
Job  ever  got  there  once  'twould  be  the  old 
stor.v  over  ag'in.  All  goodness  couldn't  keep 
him  away  frum  them  fortune-wheel  things, 
an'  couutin'  riggin's  an'  shell  what-y'-m'-call- 
'ems.  I  know  how  it  goes.  Ain't  I  summered 
and  wintered  'im?  An'  he's  the  same  old  Job 
he  alius  was.  He  comes  home  bu'sted  ever' 
last  time.  He  can't  resist  the  temptation, 
somehow,  t'  risk  jest  a  little  on  the  cheatin' 
things,  an'  so  it  goes  frum  bad  t'  worse  till 
his  pocket  is  as  empty  as  an  upturned  cop- 
per b'iler.  Though  what  he  ever  expects  f 
gain  in  the  first  place  is  more'n  I  can  see. 
I'd  as  soon  think  o"  sinkin'  my  money  in  a 
bottomless  pit. 

"He  never  did  gain  as  much  as  a  nickel, 
though  he's  alius  a-hopin'  to.  I  said  last 
Fourth  when  he  come  home  'thout  a  cent 
t'  bless  'Isself  with,  that  if  there  ever 
come  any  more  tloin's  t'  Hackettville  the  Jen- 
kinses would  stay  t'  home;  that  is,  onless 
Job  mended  'is  ways  powerful,  which  I  guess 
ther'  ain't  much  hopes  of. 

"I  don't  see  how  folks  can  do  things  so 
right  ag'in  their  reason.  Now,  if  I  had  any 
particular  weakness  I  think  I'd  try  t'  govern 
it,  not  be  pamperin'  it  up  an'  seein'  what  a 
big  gunip  I  could  make  o'  myself.  A  body 
must  bridle  their  want-t'-dos,  says  I. 

"I  wonder  now-  if  Grandma  Fitzjohn'll  be 
down?  She's  gettin'  s'  old  she  won't  prob'ly 
git  out  t'  see  many  more  Fourth  o'  Julys. 
I'd  kind  o'  like  t'  see  her."  She  had  finished 
the  last  of  the  dishes,  and  the  tin  dish-pan 
gleamed  brightly  from  the  back  step  where 
she  had  turned  it  over  in  the  sun. 

"It's  a  fine-day  t'  be  out;  jest  cool  'nough  t' 
be  comfortable.  Last  Fourth  o'  July  'twas 
hot  an'  sulti-y  all  day  w-e  couldn't  injoy  our- 
selves; an'  then  to'ards  night  it  showered, 
an'  that  kind  o'  spoiled  the  fireworks.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they'd  have  a  first-rate 
time."  She  went  into  the  front  room  and 
looked  out  through  the  pink  mosquito-bar 
screen  stretched  across  the  doorway. 

A  rippling  breeze  stirred  the  red  wealth  of 
sweet-william  on  the  east  side  of  the  path- 


way, and  set  the  yellow--buttons  bobbing  on 
the  other.  Sweet-william  and  yellow-buttons 
were  Aunt  Phoebe's  specialty. 

A  pair  of  trim  brown  sparrows  came  flut- 
tering down  from  the  shelter  of  the  flowering 
curraut  near  the  fence  to  a  more  prominent 
perch  upon  a  bending  twig  of  lilac,  where 
they  chattered  with  noisy  impatience. 

"There!  if  I  didn't  most  forgit  their 
crumbs,"  said  Aunt  Phoebe,  remorsefully. 
"An'  it's  the  Fourth  o'  July,  too."  She 
brought  an  extra  supply  of  good  things  from 
the  pantry  and  scattered  them  out  with  a 
generous  hand.  "'Most  starved,  wasn't  ye, 
poor  little  fellers?"  she  said,  sympathetically, 
as  she  watched  them  clamoring  greedily. 

Away  down  in  the  hollow-  of  the  opposite 
fields  she  could  see  a  tiny  brown  house  snug- 
gled among  the  trees.  It  was  on  the  other 
road,  the  road  that  led  to  Hackettville. 

"B'lieve  I'll  jest  slip  on  my  good  dress,  an' 
go  over  t'  Mis'  Jackson's  a  minute.  I'd  like 
t'  know  how  her  rheumatiz'  is  gettin'  'long. 
I  b'lieve  some  o'  that  vinegar  an'  turpentine 
linament  would  cure  'er  right  up.  I'll  have 
'er  try  it.  Mebby  1  could  borry  some  mixed 
spices,  too,  t'  put  down  m.v  pickles.  They're 
'bout  spoilin'  t'  be  tended.  I  alius  use  mixed 
spices,  an'  so  does  Mis'  Jackson. 

"I  won't  stay  long,"  she  assured  herself,  as 
she  smoothed  back  her  hair  and  fastened  a 
jet  brooch  at  the  neck  of  her  figured  sateen 
gown.  "I'll  be  home  'fore  supper  fast 
'nough." 

She  took  her  checked-gingham  sunbonuet 
down  from  the  clothes-bar,  but  hung  it  back 
again  undecidedly.  "Guess  I  won't  wear  it. 
after  all."  she  mused,  reflectivel.v.  "I  might 
meet  somebod.v."  So  she  pinned  on  her  best 
black  hat  with  a  siugle  bunch  of  red  artificial 
cherries. 

Holding  the  umbrella  over  her  head  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  she  walked  down  the  posy-bor- 
dered path.  She  lingered  a  moment  to  pick 
a  fragrant  bunch  of  sweet-william  to  carry, 
for  "I  don't  like  f  go  empty-handed,"  she 
said. 

Once  out  in  the  potato-field  Uncle  Job 
"bugged"  a  few  rows  with  meditative  slow- 
ness. Down  and  back,  then  down  again;  but 
half  way  back  he  paused  and  set  the  pail 
between  the  two  finished  rows,  and  straight- 
ened his  lank  figure  up  to  its  full  height.  He 
took  oil  his  felt  hat  and  ran  his  fingers 
thoughtfully  through  his  tousled  hair,  then 
he  brushed  the  dust  carefully  from  the  creased 
crown  and  fixed  it  up  a  little,  and  put  it  back 
on  his  head.  He  whistled  a  bit  of  melodious 
tune  in  a  drowsy  way. 

The  air  seemed  full  of  invisible  voices  call- 
ing persistently.  The  alder-bush  beckoned 
white  fingers  alluringly. 

He  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the  fence, 
and  poked  his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of 
his  brown  breeches,  and  jingled  the  few  coins 
there  calculatively. 

The  only  sound  that  broke  the  quiet  coun- 
try hush  was  the  rustling  stir  of  wind  in 
the  long  grasses  and  low  shrubs  that  bordered 
the  fence-corners,  and  the  cheery  chirp  of  a 
redbreast  perched  on  a  blackened  stump  along 
the  roadside;  but  there  were  imaginary 
sounds  that  quite  drowned  Sir  Robin's  eflrorts 
for  Uncle  Job — the  boom,  boom,  of  heavy  can- 
nons and  the  intermittent  pop  of  innumerable 
fire-crackers,  the  sound  of  fife  and  horn  and 
drum,  and  the  hearty  cheers  of  loyal  country- 
men. 

Uncle  Job  was  a  patriotic  man,  and  as  he 
thought  of  all  this  he  deliberately  drew  the 
few  coins  from  his  pockets  and  counted  them; 
then  he  gave  his  suspenders  a  forward  hitch 
and  brushed  a  bit  of  mud  from  his  frayed 
coat-sleeve. 

"I'll  need  more  Paris  green,  that's  cer- 
tain," he  mused,  with  slow-,  convihcing  force. 
"I  hain't  more'n  half  enough  t'  finish.  Might's 
well  git  it  t'-day  as  t'-morrow,  for  all  I 
know-.  Time  is  time.  It  ain't  but  three  miles. 
I'll  be  back  long  'nough  'fore  supper-time." 

Then  he  clambered  down  off  the  fence;  but 
not  into  the  potato-field.  Instead  he  crossed 
the  road  and  went  over  into  neighbor  Herd- 
man's  orchard.  He  cast  one  furtive  glance 
through  the  sheltering  branches  at  the  famil- 
iar gra.v  house  back  across  the  road,  half 
expecting  to  see  Aunt  Phoebe's  round  face 
peering  curiously  through  the  pink  mosquito- 
netting;  but  there  was  no  glimpse  of  her 
there,  neither  in  any  of  the  w-indows.  "She's 
like  as  not  laid  down  for  a  nap,"  he  assured 
himself,  confidently,  as  he  thought  how  Aunt 
Phoebe's  naps  usually  wore  away  a  good 
share  of  the  afternoons. 

His  great  boots  took  on  astonishing  speed 
as  they  bore  him  nearer  and  nearer  the  scene 
of  festivity.  Through  the  orchard,  over  a 
clover-field  heavy  with  honied  blossoms, 
'twixt  rows  of  corn  waving  fresh  and  greeu 
in  the  invigorating  breeze,  then  out  into  the 
road.  He  whistled  no  longer  in  a  half-hearted, 
monotonous  way,  but  with  hearty  jingling 
cheer. 

At  last  he  heard  shouts,  relieved  now  and 
then  with  a  pow-erful  report,  and  punctuated 
by  the  pop,  pop,  of  lesser  artillery.  A  thrill 
of  the  greatness  permeating  the  atmosphere 
found  its  wa.v  into  Uncle  Job's  bosom.  His 
footsteps  stretched  out  into  an  unmistakable 
stride  as  he  clambered  a  long  hill,  the  last 
hill  that  lay  between  him  and  Hackettville. 

Aunt  Phoebe  rapped  several  timesupon  Sirs. 
Jackson's  door  without  any  response.  Then 
she  went  around  to  the  back  door  and  rapped 


there  with  the  same  result.  "Goodness!  It 
can't  be  she's  gone  t'  the  celebration,"  mused 
the  little  woman,  with  a  flutter  of  astonish- 
ment. "Mr.  Jackson  said  she  was  down  flat 
w-ith  rheumatiz'.   Mebbe  she's  takin'  a  nap." 

She  went  over  to  the  window,  and  shield- 
ing her  eyes  with  both  hands,  looked  In 
through  the  glittering  pane.  Mr.  Jackson's 
every-day  boots  stood  propped  up  against  the 
wall  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's work-apron  hung  limply  over  the  back 
of  a  chair.  "I  do  b'lieve  they  have  gone," 
gasped  Aunt  Phoebe,  with  consternation.  She 
tried  the  door.  It  was  locked.  The  only  sign 
of  life  about  the  house  was  Mrs.  Jackson's 
spotted  tabb.v,  w-ho  crept  out  of  the  shaving- 
barrel  on  the  back  step  and  began  to  mew 
appealingly. 

"A  pretty  how-d'-do,  I  should  say,"  com- 
plained Aunt  Phoebe,  as  she  walked  Slowly 
back  to  the  gate,  and  sat  down  to  rest  on  a 
stone  that  looked  Invitingly  up  from  the  shad- 
ow of  a  great  drooping  willow-.  It  was  July, 
aud  Anut  Phoebe  was  not  slender.  She  pulled 
a  leaf  of  burdock  up  from  the  grass  and 
fauned  with  it,  pantingly. 

"I  might  'a'  knowed  they  wouldn't  be  home; 
they  never  air,  not  if  they're  able  t'  stir  foot. 
I  never  see  slch  folks  t'  gad."  She  sniffed  the 
red  posies  in  her  hand  for  consolation.  "Poor 
things,  they're  wiltin'  a'ready,"  she  said. 

A  iumber-w-agon  came  jolting  along  the 
road,  rolling  up  a  cloud  of  white  dust  as  it 
came. 

"Now,  I  wonder  whoever  'tis,  anyhow," 
mused  Auut  Phoebe,  curiously.  ""Tain't 
Herdman's,  an'  'tain't  Barrets',  for  they  both 
drive  white  horses.  I  can't  mind  anybody 
that  drives  a  span  o'  sorrels,  'thout  it's  Fltz- 
john's.  That's  who  'tis,  as  sure's  the  world. 
That's  Grandma  Fitzjohn  this  minute,  settla' 
up  on  this  side.  Well,  if  I  ever!"  she  ejac- 
ulated, with  pleased  surprise. 

The  wagon  jolted  along  till  it  w-as  opposite 
the  willow-tree,  then  it  paused,  and  Aunt 
Phoebe  w-addled  out  to  the  road  w-ith  a  smile 
of  welcome. 

"Well,  who  ever  thought  t'  see  you  this 
time  o'  day.  Ain't  you  startin'  out  pretty 
late'^' 

"We  couldn't  exactly  be  called  early  birds," 
laughed  Mr.  Fitzjohn.  "We're  just  goin'  over 
t'  look  on  a  spell.  We  don't  calculate  t'  take 
in  all  the  doin's  this  year.  Ain't  you  been 
over.  Mis'  Jenkins?" 

"No;  me  and  Job  didn't  count  on  goin'  this 
Fourth."  returned  Aunt  Phoebe,  evasively. 

"Well,  you  just  climb  right  in  an'  go  over 
with  us.  We  don't  mean  t'  sta.v  but  an  hour 
'r  so.  There's  lots  o'  room,"  invited  Mrs.  Fitz- 
john, with  neighborly  hospitality.  "Come  on, 
do!  It'll  jest  be  a  nice  little  chance  t'  visit. 
We  ain't  had  'a  good  look  at  you  this  sum- 
mer." 

"Yes,  do!"  echoed  Grandma  Fitzjohn,  coax- 
ingly.   Aunt  Phoebe  stood  uucertainl.v. 

"You're  sure  .vou'll  be  back  by  supper- 
time?"  she  questioned,  anxiously.  "You  see," 
■she  confessed,  "I  left  Job  t'  work  in  the  po- 
tato-field, an'  he'll  want  supper  early.  If  I 
thought  I'd  have  pient.v  o'  time — " 

She  felt  inspectively  through  her  spacious 
pocket  for  a  solitary  half-dollar  that  rolled 
lonesomel.v  around  in  the  bottom.  "I  s'pose 
I  might  be  able  t'  git  some  mixed  spices," 
she  reflected,  calculatingly,  as  she  stepped 
one  foot  uncertainly  upon  the  wheel. 

"Your  hat  don't  seem  t'  peench  much  this 
mornin',  does  it.  Job?"  questioned  Aunt 
Phoebe,  with  sly  insinuation,  as  she  watched 
Uncle  Job  humbly  selecting  the  old  straw 
with  a  blue  gingham  patch,  preparatory  to  go- 
ing into  the  fields.  "Cur'us  how  a  body's 
head'll  shrink  so  in  just  one  night."  There 
was  a  momentar.v  twinkle  in  her  gray  eyes 
as  she  rested  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
looked  sharply  at  Uncle  Job's  embarrass- 
ment. 

"No,  I  can't  say  as  it  pinches  much,"  was 
the  slow  retort,  "but  if  'twas  half  as  puffy 
as  the  northeast  corner  o'  your  face,  ma, 
I'd  probably  have  t'  go  bareheaded.  Cur'us, 
hain't  it,  how  a  body's  cheek  can  take  such  a 
raise  in  s'  short  a  space  o'  time?  Oh,  you 
needn't  think  I  didn't  hear  ye  prowlln'  'round 
in  the  middle  o'  the  night  for  the  campflre- 
bottle,  an'  one  thing  another.  I  wa'n't  s' 
sound  asleep  as  I  let  on.  What  w-as  it  sea- 
soned with  this  time,  anyhow-,  ma,  winter- 
green  'r  vanilly?  Pink  taff.v's  a  wonderful 
flesh-producer,  if  'twould  only  spread  the 
thing  'round  a  leetle  more  even.  Oh,  I  caught 
ye  at  it.  Phoebe!   You  wasn't  s'  sly  after  all." 

"Well,  seein'  you  wus  s'  smart,  I  s'pose 
that  wa'n't  all  .ve  see.  I  s'pose  ye  see  me 
goin'  through  your  brown  breeches'  pockets, 
didn't  ye?"  retorted  Aunt  Phoebe,  with  rising 
temper.  "You  needn't  look  s'  scared;  I  didn't 
take  nothin'.  There  wasn't  nothin'  t'  take. 
Come,  now,  which  was  it,  a  wheel  o'  fortune, 
'r  a  shootin'-match,  'r  a  pair  o'  nigger  babies? 
You're  a  real  bright  man,  Job  Jenkins,  I 
don't  deny;  but  I  guess  you  hain't  got  nothin" 
t'  say  this  time.  You  might  just  as  w-ell 
mose.v  "long  out  t'  the  pertater-field." 

"We  all  have  our  short-comin's,  I  s'pose," 
mused  .\unt  Phoebe,  with  a  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion. "I  have  mine  an'  he  his'n.  I  guess  it's 
which  and  t'other  the  whole  w-orld  over. 
We'll  have  our  bauds  full,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, if  we  keep  our  ow-n  back  dooryards 
clean,"  she  added,  as  she  applied  a  brick 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  wrapped  about  with 
wooleu  cloths  to  the  aching  victim  of  pink 
taffy. 
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JUNE 

Wheu  the  clover  Is  deep  in  the  orchard, 

And  the  grass  waves  fresh  and  free ; 
When  the  strawberry  sweet,  In  sunny  retreat. 

Waits  for  the  robin  or  me ; 
When  the  bobolink  down  in  the  meadow 

Is  singing  his  rollicking  song; 
When  skies  are  blue  and  clouds  are  few, 

And  the  days  are  happy  and  long ; 
When  the  butterfly  wooes  the  white  rose. 

And  everything  seems  in  time, 
Oh,  then  you  may  hear  the  clock  of  the  year 

Striking  the  hour  of  June. 

4. 

A  DAY  ON  SILVER  CREEK 

BT  EMILT  BOYD  ATEBT 

.CTjaKSWfjjHE  spring  morning  was  Tery  fresh 
^Pe^^^  and  sweet,  and  Lucinda  Bargar, 
I  M^iiJ'  ^eelis  removed  from  a 

^?  I  °'  sickness,  stepped  out  to 

^»  enjoy  its  beauty. 
^^^^^^    She  lifted  a   lilac  branch  and 

•^t^SsttKi  j(-  (-lose  against  her  face,  feel- 
ing a  keen  pleasure  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
young  buds.  The  soft  green  grass,  yielding 
beneath  her  feet,  gave  her  a  strange  delight- 
ful sense  of  buoyancy.  It  was  almost  her  first 
walk  abroad  since  she  grew  str6ug  enough 
to  "be  about,"  as  Cousin  Marg'ret  expressed 
it.  She  bent  over  her  favorite  rose-bush  to 
note  the  signs  of  life  in  its  veins,  and  pushed 
the  grass  away  from  the  tender  blades  of  the 
young  flags  that  were  lifting  their  lances 
bravely  as  advance-guards  of  the  return  of 
vernal  Nature. 

A  faint  color  crept  into  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  her  deep-set  eyes  glowed  as  she  looked  up 
at  the  blue  sky  and  about  her  at  the  signs 
of  life  everywhere,  and  felt  the  newly 
awakened  vitality  within  her  throbbing  in 
every  vein.  One  looking  at  her  at  that  moment 
would  almost  have  forgotten  that  she  was 
plain  and  past  thirty-five,  so  instinct  was  the 
whole  woman  with  happiness. 

The  resurrection  of  Nature  was  in  harmony 
with  her  own  resurrection  to  life.  Everything 
had  a  beauty  for  her  newly  anointed  eyes — 
the  road  running  in  front  of  the  house,  across 
the  covered  bridge  and  up  the  long,  clay  hill 
beyond;  the  old  mill,  just  to  the  right  of 
the  bridge,  black  and  weather-beaten  against 
the  tender  green  of  the  willows,  and  the  sil- 
very Niagara  in  miniature  which  turned  its 
wheel:  even  the  flock  of  snowy  geese  which 
she  saw  filing  down  toward  the  creek,  haughty 
and  awkward. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  her  she 
turned  about  and  saw  a  carriage  coming  at  a 
comfortable  jog-trot  down  the  hill.  It  had 
a  "plain  sturdiness  about  it  that  seemed  famil- 
iar, and  in  another  moment  she  recognized 
the  shaggy  homeliness  of  old  John  Bull,  one 
of  Judge  Warren"s  carriage-horses.  The  flush 
died  out  of  her  face,  and  a  faint  tremor 
seized  her.  She  turned  as  if  to  go  in,  then  a 
new  impulse  seemed  to  chain  her  feet. 

"No,  1  ain't  a-goin'  to  run  away,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "I've  done  nothiu'  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  she'll— anyway, 
I'll  see." 

She  lifted  the  lilac  branch  once  more  and 
busied  herself  with  its  buds,  her  fingers 
trembling.  The  carriage  came  nearer,  and  she 
recognized  Judge  Warren  on  the  front  seat 
''  holding  the  reius,  and  behind  him  the  ample 
proportions  and  sweet,  motherly  face  of  Mrs. 
Warren.  She  almost  held  her  breath  as  the 
carriage  drew  opposite  where  she  stood. 
Judge  Warren  lifted  bis  hat  with  half-embar- 
rassed and  awkward  deference.  Jlrs.  Warren 
held  her  head  high  and  looked  straight  in 
front  of  her.  The  judge  east  a  furtive  glance 
backward,  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  gave 
John  Bull  a  cut  which  startled  him  out  of  his 
phlegmatic  trot.  Mrs.  Warren's  best  black 
bonnet  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  her  decorous  silk 
cape  fluttered  wildl.v  for  a  moment,  then  the 
carriage  rolled  on  across  the  covered  bridge 
and  up  the  clay  hill  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Lucinda's  hands  dropped  down,  and  the  lilac 
branch  fell  out  of  them,  all  its  sweetness 
gone.  Quick  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She 
hastily  wiped  them  away. 

"He's  told  her,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and 
she  won't  speak  to  me.  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought 
It  of  her,  au'  she  so  tender-hearted.  Well, 
they  say  the  best  woman's  the  hardest,  some- 
times, an'  I  reckon  it's  so.  I  reckon  I'd  feel 
the  same  iu  her  place.  She  had  on  her  best 
black  silk  to-duy.  I  guess  she  was  feeliu'  the 
Van  Syckel  blood  right  smart.  Well,  the 
Lord  gives  us  our  birth,  an'  that's  somethin' 
we  can't  help,  but  it  ain't  right  to  forget  that 
hearts  is  human  an'  can  feel,  it  seems  to  me. 
Still,  I  reckou  I'd  feel  like  she  does,  maybe." 

She  turned  slowly  now  and  went  back 
toward  the  house.  She  was  weak  and  trem- 
bling from  the  excitement  and  the  hurt  she 
had  received. 

"Cindy!"  culled  a  sharp  voice  from  the  hall, 
"who  was  that  went  by  jes'  now?" 

"Jedge  and  Mrs.  WaiTen,  Cousin  Marga- 
ret." 

"Coin'  to  Col.  Van  Syokel's?" 
"I  s'pose  so." 

"Did  Mrs.  Warren  speak  to  you?" 

The  gentle  nature  was  on  the  defensive  in 
nu  instant. 

"I  do'  know  as  she  saw  me." 

"Humph!  I  reckon  not.  The  jedge  saw 
you,  didn't  he?" 

"He  spoke." 


"I  reckon  Mrs.  Warren  didn't  exert  herself 
specially  to  see  ye.   How  did  she  look?" 

There  was  no  answer.  The  inquisitor  might 
have  taken  pity  on  the  pale  face  and  post- 
poned the  persecution,  but  Cousin  Marg'ret 
was  not  a  woman  of  fine  perceptions.  The 
silence  of  her  dependent  angered  her  and  pro- 
voked her  to  renewed  efforts  at  securing  in- 
formation. 

"Was  the  jedge  real  friendly?" 

Lucinda  had  picked  up  the  ball  of  carpet- 
rags,  the  sewing  of  which  had  given  her  oc- 
cupation in  the  hours  of  her  convalescence, 
and  was  too  busy  sorting  colors  to  Leaf  the 
question.  Mrs.  Dawson's  exasperation  grew 
to  white-heut.  She  had  a  violent  temper,  and 
ruled  husband  and  child  with  a  high  hand. 
Nobody  ever  opposed  her  but  this  quiet  Lucin- 
da, and  she  only  rarely  and  under  great  prov- 
ocation. It  had  been  nearly  a  year  now  since 
the  last  outburst  between  them.  Sam,  then 
three  years  old,  had  incurred  bis  mother's  dis- 
pleasure by  some  childish  disobedience.  She 
had  punished  him  until  the  blows  and  screams 
had  brought  Lucinda  to  the  scene,  and,  white 
with  terror  and  indignatiou,  she  had  plucked 
him  out  of  his  mother's  hand. 

"Don't  you  dare  touch  him  again,"  she  said, 
with  blazing  ej"es.  "What  right  have  you  to 
be  a  mother,  with  your  vile  tongue  and  your 
vile  temper;  I  wonder  God  ever  gave  you  a 
little  child." 

Then  she  had  carried  him,  sobbing  and  cling- 
ing round  her  neck,  to  a  shady  place  down  by 
the  creek,  where  they  both  loved  to  sit,  and 
had  kept  him  there  all  da.v,  taking  him  to  her 
own  room  at  night  and  scarcely  allowing  his 
mother  a  sight  of  him  for  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  had  come  to  Lucinda  hum- 
bled and  repentant  and  received  her  child 
again.  But  from  that  ou  Lucinda  was  his 
real  mother,  and  the  little  child  and  the 
lonely  woman  clung  to  each  other  with  a 
devotion  that  was  almost  pathetic. 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  forgotten  this  occurrence 
now  as  she  went  on  probing  the  wounded 
heart  with  cruel  persistence. 

"I  guess  Mis'  Warren  held  her  head  pretty 
high.   Didn't  she  look  at  ye  at  all?" 

Still  no  reply  from  Lucinda. 

"Well,  I  warned  ye.   Te  can't  blame  me." 

"I  ain't  blamin'  you.  Cousin  Marg'ret!" 

"I  knowed  'twouldn't  do,  Cindy.  Mis'  War- 
ren's awful  proud  if  they  are  plain  folks,  an' 
she  knows  how  I've  let  you  live  here  and  do 
the  work." 

A  dangerous  sparkle  of  the  eyes,  and  a  faint 
glowing  spot  on  either  cheek,  coupled  with 
Lucinda's  continued  silence,  should  have  told 
Mrs.  Dawson  she  had  gone  far  enough,  but 
the  visible  rousing  of  this  usually  repressed 
nature  gave  a  keen  zest  to  her  occupation, 
and  she  went  on  somewhat  recklessly: 

"Yes,  she  knows  it's  natural  that  a  woman 
living  on  her  relations  as  you  are,  an'  sort 
o'  doin'  the  kitchen-work  to  kind  o'  earn 
her  livin',  'u'd  be  glad  to  git  ol'  man  Bruce 
jes'  for  his  propity.  But  I  tell  ye  now,  as 
I've  told  ye  before,  he's  got  mighty  little 
left,  for  most  o'  it's  gone  to  Mrs.  Warren 
a'ready.  He  ain't  kep'  nothln'  but  a  few 
acres  around  the  old  home  place  an'  a  little 
ready  money  in  the  bank  to  supply  his  few 
needs  while  he  lives,  so  I  understand.  Te're 
dependin'  on  a  broken  stick,  Cindy,  shore's 
ye're  born.  Mis'  Warren'U  give  ye  the  cold 
shoulder,  an'  ye'U  have  to  work  like  a  nigger 
while  ol'  man  Bruce  lives.  Then  when  he 
leaves  ye  a  widow  ye'U  be  wantin'  to  come 
back  on  me,  but  I  d'  know  as  I'll  have  a  place 
for  ye  then.  I  d'  know  as  I've  got  any  call 
to  feel  any  special  interest  in  ye  after  that. 
I  think  most  folks  'd  say  I'd  done  my  duty 
by  you.  It's  been  a  losin'  business  to  take 
keer  of  ye  lately.  When  I  think  of  the  wait- 
in  on  ye  I've  had  to  do,  and  the  big  doctor's 
bill  I'll  have  to  pay — '' 

But  the  worm  turned  here.  The  smolder- 
ing fire  burst  into  a  flame  and  Lucinda  Bargar 
rose,  terrible  in  her  righteous  indignation, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  relative  with  a 
quiet  scorn  that  burned. 

"Don't  you  disturb  yourself  by  thinking 
you'll  have  any  doctor's  bills  to  pay  for  me. 
Cousin  Marg'ret.  Dr.  Allen  has  told  me  over 
an' over  again  that  if  he  tended  me  till  dooms- 
day he  couldn't  never  pay  me  back  for  nursin' 
his  little  Jack  through  that  spell  of  fever.  He 
says  I  saved  his  life,  an'  it  seems  to  hurt 
him  when  I  even  speak  of  money.  An'  as  for 
your  waitin'  on  me,  many's  the  day  I'd  a 
perished  for  a  drink  of  water  if  it  hadn't 
'a'  been  for  Mr.  Bruce,  an'  you  know  it.  Do 
you  think  it  makes  any  difference  to  me 
whether  he's  got  money  or  not?  I'd  be  glad 
to  scrub  for  him  ou  my  knees  the  balance  of 
my  life.  He's  the  only  human  bein',  except 
little  Sam,  that's  ever  showed  me  a  spark  of 
love  since  my  mother  died.  An'  hunger  for 
love's  worse  than  hunger  for  mere  vittals.  I 
know  I'm  plain  an'  ordinary,  but  I've  got 
feellu's  just  as  tender  an'  true  as  if  I  was 
beautiful  an'  young,  an'  if  it  hadn't  'a'  been 
for  little  Sam  my  heai-t  would  'a'  starved 
long  ago.  An'  Mr.  Bruce— I  never  can  forget 
how  he  came  every  day  all  through  my  long 
sickness  an'  how  his  kind,  cheerful  face  was 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  He  come  at  first  out 
of  the  pure  humauity  of  his  great  big  heart, 
an'  I  never  cared  a  bit  to  live  till  I  found  out 
that  he  wanted  me  to.  An'  what  If  he  is 
past  sixty?  I'm  yuuug,  an"  when  I  get  up  out 
of  this  flat-creek  bottom  I'll  be  strong  enough 
to  work  for  us  both,  an'  I  will!  You  needn't 
never  be  afraid  we'll  be  a  burden  to  you." 
She   paused   here   because   her   voice  was 


trembling.  Then  in  a  moment  she  went  on, 
"Of  course,  I'm  sorry  about  Mrs.  Warren. 
I  didn't  thiuk  she'd  be  so  set  against  it.  I 
reckon  she  can't  help  it,  but  I  thiuk  she 
ought  to  think  about  him  some.  I  know  he'll 
be  happier,  and  if  the  Lord  lets  me  live,  an" 
gives  me  strength.  I'm  goln'  to  see  that  his 
last  days  are  his  best  days,  an'  that  he  lives 
to  be  a  hundred.  I  know  the  time'll  come 
when  he'll  be  weak  au'  helpless  an'  not  able 
to  work:  but  I'll  be  happy  if  the  Lord'll  just 
let  him  lay  in  bed  an'  not  suft'er  none,  an'  let 
me  work  for  him  an'  wait  on  him." 

Cousin  Marg'ret  sat  speechless,  abashed  by 
a  nobility  of  sentiment  she  could  not  uuder- 
st.tud.  She  had  married  a  man  many  years 
her  senior,  and  from  motives  she  now  imputed 
to  Luciuda,  and  the  result  had  not  been  for- 
tunate for  either.  Before  she  could  gather 
her  forces  for  a  reply  Lucinda  had  walked 
out  with  a  certain  dignity  which  conscious 
integrity  gives,  and  had  gone  to  find  solace 
in  the  society  of  little  Sam. 

Mrs.  AVarren's  haughty  exterior  did  not  last 
much  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill.  As  John 
Bull  and  Xenophou  settled  down  into  a  quiet 
trot  again  on  the  level  road,  she  felt  a  tear 
come  stealing  down  her  soft,  satiny  cheek: 
then  another  and  another  until  she  ceased 
trjing  to  repress  them  and  was  sobbing  un- 
controllably. Judge  Warren  essayed  conso- 
lation, but  as  this  was  a  trouble  in  which 
he  did  not  wholly  sympathize  with  his  wife, 
his  remarks  .chiefly  took  the  diplomatic  form 
of,  "There,  Josephine,  honey,  don't  cry!  " 
Finding  this  did  not  have  the  soothing  effect 
desired  he  gave  vent  to  his  own  perturbed  feel- 
ings by  a  lavish  flse  of  the  whip,  first  upon 
one  flank  then  upon  the  other  of  the  long-suf- 
fering John  Bull,  till  they  went  spinning  along 
the  uneven  country  road,  bumping  into  ruts, 
running  into  an  occasional  rock  or  stump,  and 
stirring  up  the  dust  with  an  appalling  disre- 
gard of  feminine  apparel.  This  attempt  at 
consolation  was  successful,  for  Mrs.  Warren 
dried  her  eyes,  and  gaining  her  equilibrium 
as  best  she  could,  cried  out.  "Good  land,  Mr. 
Warren'  are  you  trying  to  jerk  my  head  off? 
Don't  whip  John  Bull  to  death,  an'  I'll  prom- 
ise not  to  cry  any  morel" 

This  promise  she  succeeding  in  keeping  until 
they  drove  into  Col.  Van  Syckel's  stately 
yard,  and  she  saw  Mrs.  Van  Syckel  hastening 
out  to  her  with  open  arms  and  a  welcoming 
smile;  then  her  tender  heart  overflowed  her 
eyes  again,  and  as  she  fell  upon  Mrs.  Van 
Syckel's  neck  she  sobbed  out,  "Oh,  Mercy, 
Mercy,  I'm  iu  such  trouble.  Father's,  going 
to  marry  Lucinda  Bargar." 

Mrs.  Van  Syckel  had  her  in  the  bedroom  in 
a  minute  with  the  doors  closed,  and  while  she 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  administered  sooth- 
ing pats  and  kisses  she  heard  the  whole  story. 

"You  see  it's  bad  enough  for  father  to  want 
to  marry  at  all,  an'  him  a  great-gran'father; 
but  to  marry  a  woman  thirty  years  younger 
than  he  is  an'  a  cook  out  of  somebody's  kitch- 
en— " 

Mrs.  Van  Syckel  wisely  said  nothing.  She 
knew  thi^  was  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  case 
which  would  yield  only  to  time. 

"I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  for  a 
long  while.  Father's  alius  been  fond  o'  old 
Uncle  Sam  Dawson,  an'  felt  sorry  for  him  on 
account  of  his  wife's  tongue,  an'  when  he 
kept  goin'  there  I  didn't  think  anything  of  it. 
Even  when  he  said  Cindy  was  sick,  an'  kept 
takin'  her  little  delicacies,  I  never  sus- 
picioned — he's  alius  so  tender-hearted,  father 
is.  But  last  night  when  he  come  home  an' 
told  me  he  was  goin'  to — " 

Here  her  feelings  overcame  her,  and  the  two 
women  wept  silently  together. 

"I  told  Mr.  Warren  to  hitch  up  early  this 
morning  an'  bring  me  right  up  here.  I  don't 
know  but  what  I'd  'a'  come  last  night  if  it 
hadn't  been  so  late,  I  was  so  worked  up.  An' 
it's  goin'  to  be  right  away,  too,  just  as  soon 
as  Cindy's  well.  Oh,  I  don't  see  why  father 
couldn't  be  contented  with  us!  Little  Josie 
just  loves  her  'ol'  g'aopa,'  an'  we've  all  been 
so  happy  together.  I  never  could  get  my  own 
consent  to  give  up  Sue  and  Josie  until  lately, 
though  Charlie's  alius  wanted  to  go  to  house- 
keepin'.  An'  now  they'd  just  made  all  their 
arrangements  to  take  father's  house  right 
over  on  the  next  hill,  where  I  could  see  them 
every  day,  an'  be  close  to  that  sweet  little 
lamb  if  she  got  sick.  An'  Sue  was  so  sensi- 
ble; she  didn't  want  new  things,  but  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  mother's;  an'  I  thought 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  for  me  to  have 
the  old  bouse  open  again  after  all  these  years, 
an'  things  like  they  use  to  be  when  mother 
was  there,  an'  my  own  child  an'  grandchild 
enjoj-in'  my  girlhood's  home.  An'  now  fath- 
er'Il  want  It  himself.  An'  Cindy'll  use  moth- 
er's things— all  her  furniture,  and  everything. 
Oh,  I  can't  bear  it,  Mercy,  there's  no  use 
talkin'!   I  can't!   I  can't!" 

"No,  no.  Cousin  Josephine,  you  won't  have 
to  stand  that.  No,  indeed!  Uncle  Bruce  was 
here  yesterday  and  he  told  Stanley  all  about 
it.  He  knew  how  you  would  feel  and  he  isn't 
going  to  chauge  your  plans.  He  said  he 
wanted  little  Josie  to  have  all  her  great- 
grandmother's  things.  He  Is  going  to  buy  a 
little  place  near  Clifton,  and  he  and— and— 
they  are  goiug  to  do  market-gardening.  He 
seemed  very  happy  In  his  plans.  Dear  Cousin 
Josephine,  do  try  to  be  reconciled.  I  believe 
It  Is  better  for  him.  She  is  a  good  woman 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him." 

"Good  woman,  indeed!  Mercy,  don't  tell 
me!  That  woman  Is  marryln'  him 'tor  the 
money  she  thinks  he's  got,  an'  when  she  finds 


out  how  things  are — oh,  poor  father!  Rec- 
onciled? I  never  can  be  reconciled — never!" 

Late  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Dawson  came  into 
Lucinda  Bargar's  room  with  a  conciliatory, 
"Cindy,  there  must  be  somethin'  wrong  at 
Warren's.  Rube's  just  gone  over  the  bridge 
like  the  sheriff  was  after  him.  Must  be  goln' 
after  Jedge  and  Mis'  Warren,  or  the  doctor. 
Hope  it's  nothin"  serious,  for  it's  a  good  seven 
mile  to  Col.  Van  Syckel's,  an'  two  mile  more 
to  Clifton." 

Lucinda  was  already  at  the  door.  Far  up 
the  clay  hill  she  saw  the  black  horse  and  its 
black  rider,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  gone. 
She  knew  the  black  was  Charlie  Thornton's 
fleetest  horse,  and  his  special  pride  next  to 
bis  wife  and  baby  Josie,  and  a  great  fear 
smote  her  heart. 

In  an  instant  she  was  ashamed  of  her  own 
selfishness,  for  down  the  opposite  hill  came 
Mr.  Bruce,  strong  and  hale,  at  a  rapid  gait. 
The  two  women  hurried  down  to  the  stile  to 
meet  him,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  give  the 
customary  salutation  as  he  sprang  from  the 
saddle. 

"We  think  the  baby's  dyiu'.  Mrs.  Dawson," 
he  said,  his  voice  trembling,  "an'  I  come  to 
see  if  you'd  go  over.  There's  nobody  there 
with  Sue  and  Charlie  but  old  Grandma  War- 
ren, an'  she's  no  idea  what  to  do.  Charlie's 
buggy  was  so  wrapped  up  I  didn't  stop  to 
undo  it.  but  thought  I'd  just  get  Dawson's 
an'  fetch  you  back  in  it." 

Before  Mrs.  Dawson  could  reply  Lucinda 
spoke,  "I'm  going  back  with  you,  Mr.  Bruce," 
she  said.  "Cousin  Marg'ret  don't  know  noth- 
in' about  children  nor  sickness,  and  I  may  be 
some  help.  I'll  be  ready  ag'in  you  get  the 
buggy  hitched." 

"But  Lou,  child,"  he  remonstrated,  his 
voice  full  of  affection,  "you  ain't  fit.  You're 
just  out  of  a  sick-bed  yourself." 

"The  Lord  will  give  me  strength,"  she  said, 
simply.    "I'm  a-goin'." 

The  face  of  an  angel  could  not  have  been 
more  welcome  to  Sue  Thornton's  tear-blinded 
eyes  than  that  of  Lucinda  Bargar.  The  best 
nurse  in  all  the  country  round,  she  was  es- 
pecially skilful  with  children.  As  she  stepped 
into  the  room,  she  quietly  laid  aside  her  shawl 
and  hat  without  waiting  for  any  bidding,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  the  little  sufferer. 
The  agonized  young  mother  yielded  her  up, 
sobbing  out,  "Oh,  Cindy.  Cindy,  save  my 
baby  and  I'll  love  you  forever." 

Little  more  was  said.  The  quiet  woman 
pillowed  the  little  head  on  her  bosom,  gave  a 
few  whispered  instructions  and  set  about 
warming  the  tiny  hands  and  feet. 

Servants  flew  here  and  there  to  do  her  bid- 
ding. The  young  father,  with  his  arms  about 
his  wife's  waist,  watched  her  as  if  she  were 
the  oracle  of  life  and  death.  A  mighty  yeai*- 
Ing  arose  within  her  to  answer  the  unspoken 
prayer  of  those  four  beseeching  eyes. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  prayed,  "save  this  precious 
little  .ife  even  at  the  expense  of  my  own. 
Give  me  the  wisdom  I  so  sorely  need,  an'  help 
me  to  hold  out  till  the  doctor  comes." 

The  minutes  wore  on  and  little  Josie  still 
lived.  That  in  itself  was  some  encourage- 
ment. Twilight  fell;  the  cows  came  up  to 
the  bars  and  stood  lowing  to  be  let  iu,  but 
the  little  life  in  danger  in  that  still  front  room 
seemed  to  have  paralyzed  all  the  life  on  the 
farm.  Night  dropped  down:  the  stars  came 
out  clear  and  brilliant;  a  dim  light  shone  in 
the  sick-chamber.  But  still  that  dread  si- 
lence everywhere,  and  still  the  desperate 
struggle  which  the  unwearying  woman  waged 
with  death.  By  and  by  a  bustle  on  the  out- 
side, and  low  moaning  sobs  in  the  nest  room 
told  that  the  stricken  grandparents  had  ar- 
rived.  Oh,  if  the  doctor  would  only  come! 

She  drew  the  covering  apart  and  felt  of  the 
little  hands.  Surely  they  were  warmer.  But 
the  baby's  moans  almost  broke  her  heart. 
Five  minutes.  Ten  minutes.  How  the  time 
dragged!  Then  a  sound  outside  which  Lu- 
cinda remembered  to  her  dying  day  as  the 
sweetest  music  she  had  ever  heard— Dr.  Al- 
len's bluff, 'hearty  voice. 

"The  Lord  knows  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here," 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her  and  began,  without  delay,  to  examine 
the  baby.  For  an  hour  he  and  Lucinda  worked 
steadily,  faithfully.  Few  words  were  spoken. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  little  eyes  closed. 
The  poor  mother  gave  a  faint  heart-breaking 
scream.  The  doctor  gathered  her  into  his 
kind,  fatherly  arms. 

"She  is  better;  she  will  live,"  he  said.  "Sue, 
my  child,  your  baby  will  live."  And  he  took 
her  tenderly  from  Lucinda  and  laid  her  iu 
her  mother's  arms. 

"God  bless  you,  doctor!"  said  the  father, 
huskily. 

"Don't  bless  me;  bless  this  good  woman 
here.  If  she  hadn't  come  when  she  did  my 
coming  would  have  been  in  vain.  La  bless 
me.  Miss  Lou!  You  ought  to  be  in  the  bed  thia 
minute,"  he  added,  cheerily,  to  relieve  the 
strain. 

Mrs.  Warren  rose,  her  sweet  face  all  aglow, 
and  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
and  came  over  and  put  her  arms  about  Lucin- 
da Bargar. 

"An'  so  she  shall.  In  the  best  room  In  the 
house,"  said  she,  the  smiles  breaking  through 
her  tears.  "There  ain't  nothln'  on  this  place 
too  good  for  her,"  with  a  meaning  glance  at 
her  father.  "When  I  think  of  what  I  suf- 
fered comin'  along  that  awful  road,  thlukln' 
I'd  never  see  that  sweet  little  face  in  life 
again,  nor  hear  that  precious  little  voice 
a-calllu'  me,  nor  them  little  footsteps  patter- 
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In'  round  the  house  an'  makin'  the  sweetest 
music  mj-  old  ears  ever  heard;  and  theu  lo 
come  and  find  her  here  after  the  way  I've 
treated  her  to-day,  an'  all  the  mean  thoughts 
I've  had  about  her;  an'  to  think  we  owe  the 
baby's  life  to  her— I  tell  you  a  woman  that 
can  overcome  evil  with  good  in  that  way  is 
mighty  close  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  an'  I'll 
be  glad  to  have  her  for—  Mr.  Warren,  will 
you  get  out  of  the  way  an'  let  me  show 
Cindy  to  the  parlor  bedroom?"  . 


SPRUCE-GUM  HUNTING 

Although  chewiug-gum  of  various  kinds — 
pepsin  and  special  digestion  aids— can  be  pro- 
cured at  every  city  corner  from  the  penny- 
slot  machines,  nothing  has  ever  taken  the 
place  of  the  genuine  spruce,  and  It  still  sells 
at  a  high  price.  It  cannot  be  Imitated,  nor  Is 
there  any  counterfeit  which  is  anything  like 
it.  Some  of  the  druggists  in  eastern  Maine 
have  contracts  for  spruce-gum  aggiegating 
thousands  of  dollars.  Some  of  them  have 
"staked"  gum-hunters  and  sent  them  into  the 
woods.  Most  of  the  Maine  gtfm  finds  its  way 
to  the  city  markets  that  demand  for  con- 
sumption the  round,  red  lumps  that  gleam 
with  inner  fires  like  the  bloodstone.  This 
choice  gum  is  readily  sold  by  the  Maine 
wholesalers  at  $1.50  a  pound. 

Gum-hunting  has  many  elements  like  rub- 
ber-cutting in  the  tropics,  the  men  burying 
themselves  in  the  wilds  for  months.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  hunter  are  almost  nothing,  and 
the  receipts  from  his  quest  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  small  Klondike  find.  Some 
tobacco,  a  few  bushels  of  beans,  some  coffee, 
flour  and  fat  meat,  with  the  game  he  kills, 
furnish  him  bodily  fuel  for  the  season,  while 
he  will  frequently  in  a  single  day  secure  gum 
that  W'll  net  him  $10  in  the  market.  He  is 
independent,  too,  with  his  canoe,  his  snow- 
shoes  and  his  gun.  His  canoe  will  be  laid  vp 
during  the  winter,  but  when  the  rivers  open 
he  will  bring  down  his  winter's  find.  He  is 
not  likely,  however,  to  work  any  too  indus- 
triously in  gum-hunting,  but  rather  to  make 
short  days,  and  fish  and  hunt  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  A  few  days'  hard  work  will  furnish 
him  a  cozy  shack  in  the  deep  forest  near  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  and  with  wood  unlimited 
and  a  sharp  ax  he  is  not  likely  to  suffer,  and 
when  a  storm  is  on  he  does  not  leave  his 
comfortable  camp. 

The  solitude  of  the  thing  would  drive  many 
men  mad,  but  the  northern  woodsman  is  dif- 
ferent from  most  men.  He  carries  a  pack 
with  him  at  all  times,  even  when  hunting,  so 
that  should  he  run  across  an  old  gum  scar 
he  can  take  advantage  of  it  without  making 
another  trip.  When  spring  opens  he  returns 
tQ  civilization,  tough,  rugged  and  hard  as 
seasoned  oak,  and  he  may  have  a  pack  of 
gum  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  dollars; 
bat  long,  long  before  the  nest  season  the 
money  is  all  gone,  and  probably  some  one  will 
have  to  "grubstake"  him  if  he  Is  to  go  for 
gum  again.- New  York  Tribune. 


COAL  FOR  A  BIO  HOTEL 

There  are  many  things  about  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  hotel  which  the  patron  takes 
^or  granted  without  inquiry  or  Investigation. 
He  can  form  no  idea  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed from  what  he  sees  in  the  oilice,  the 
corridors,  the  dining-rooms  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  to  which  he  has  access,  and 
there  are  not  many  guests  who  wish  to  pry 
into  the  secrets. 

For  those  who  take  an  interest  In  such  mat- 
ters the  arrangements  for  receiving  and  dis- 
posing the  coal  are  not  the  least  interesting. 
The  Waldorf-Astoria  uses  one  hundred  and 
forty  tons  of  coal  every  twenty-four  hours 
during  the  winter  months.  This  coal  is  all 
delivered  on  the  Thirty-fourth  street  side  of 
the  building,  but  one  rarely  sees  a  coal-cart 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  It  is  all  of  the  pea  and 
buckwheat  sizes,  and  is  dumped  from  the 
carts  into  an  opening  in  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  Astor  Court  roadway.  It  falls 
into  a  hopper  which  holds  about  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  from  there  it  is  carried  on  an 
endless  chain  provided  with  buckets  to  a  vast 
coal-bin  which  has  a  capacity  of  seven  hun- 
dred tons.  Daylight  never  reaches  this  bin, 
which,  with  its  few  blinking  lights  and  great 
piles  of  coal  reaching  nearly  to  the  vaulted 
roof,  looks  like  a  corner  in  a  coal-mine  and  lit- 
tle like  an  annex  to  a  palatial  hotel.  By  an 
arrangement  of  levers  the  coal  may  be 
dumped  from  the  buckets  at  various  points, 
so  with  the  aid  of  a  shoveler  it  may  be  evenly 
distributed  in  the  bin. 

The  boiler-room  is  situated  lower  down  in 
the  ground,  and  the  coal  reaches  the  fire- 
boxes without  being  handled.  When  the 
boiler  attendant  needs  coal  for  his  fire  he 
pulls  a  lever  which  opens  a  trap,  and  through 
this  half  a  ton  of  coal  falls  into  a  feeder 
which  looks  like  a  monster  funnel.  When  the 
feeder  nas  been  filled  it  is  pushed  forward  on 
an  overhead  track,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  proper  point  a  trap  in  the  narrow  end  of 
the  funnel  is  drawn  aside  and  the  coal  drops 
into  a  trough  in  front  of  the  fire-box,  whence 
it  goes  into  the  fire. 

From  the  time  it  leaves  the  coal-wagon  un- 
til it  enters  the  fire  the  coal  takes  care  of 
itself;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  straight- 
ening out  in  the  bin,  done  by  one  man  during 
the  day  and  one  at  night,  and  the  distribu- 
tion over  the  fire  surface  b.v  the  boiler  atten- 
dant, the  coal  is  handled  by  machinery. 
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WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  "Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  in- 
teresting information  about  watches,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
American  IValtbam  Watch  Co.,  Walt  bam,  Mass. 

Every  Economical  Farmer 

Interested  in  baving  his  luiildines  well  protected  againet  Fire, 
'Wind,  Rain,  Snow  aud  Klorm  should  write  for  our  pauiphlet  of 
Vahniltje  information,  mailed  free.  It  tells  all  about  Roof^ 
ingr*  Weatlierbourtlinfif,  Siding',  Ceiling,  (lialvanized 
Iron  eave-troncliB,  water  conductor  pipes,  etc,  specially  adap- 
ted for  farm  nseR.  £af;y  to  put  on  Barns,  Cribs.  Eievators* 
Stores  aud  dwellings,  and  la^ts  a  life-time.  Address 

^  PORTER  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

CoTered  with  steel  RooHo^  and  We-nhpriioardms.  Established  i^6o.    4t  East  Front  Street,  Cincinnati,  Chio. 


Factory  Clearing  Sale  CSIO.dilR 
New  '99  Models®!^  wlJ 
500  WHEELS  TO  BE  SACRIFICED.  Buy 

direct  from  Mtrs.  and  save  SIO  to  »20. 
CLYDE  E.  WAK.VER  31FG.  CO.,  CUICAUO 


■  SVnrt  to  EDGAK  TATE^ A-  COMPANY, 


prufituitl)' 


!i45  -Broadway.  New  York,  for  llie  moht 
teresting  little  Book  on  inventions  ever  written. 


Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 


Patterns., 


Sliows  the  Styles  for  189!» 

Mailed  tree  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Illustrates  new 
styles  for  waists,  jackets,  capes,  dresses,  frowns, 
skirts,  shirt-waists,  wrappers,  blouses,  petticoats, 
basques,  little  frocks,  kilt  dresses,  aprons,  underwear, 
aud  toilets  aud  garments  of  all  kinds  for  all  ages. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  ^'prliiefleld,  Ohio. 


WANTED^Jj,^ 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 


The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  m 

Springfield,  Ohio 


'^a.-  '^^^  "^^^ 


A  SPECIAL  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  SUMMER  OFFER 

AUTiFUL  Pictures  Free 


Any  one  sending  only  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of 
this  year  will  be  given  the  choice  of  any  TWO  of  the 
following  very  handsome  pictures. 

THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  and  delicate  tints  of  these  pictures  give  an 
artistic  effect  that  is  appreciated  by  all  who  see  them,  and  will 
especially  be  enjoyed  by  the  happy  possessor. 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


MORNING  GLORIES 


size,  7  by  33 
Inches 


Premium  No.  710 


This  picture  is  an  ideal  creation  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  skilful  artists.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  folding  screen,  which,  by  being  slightly  folded  between  each 
subject,  may  be  set  upon  the  mantel,  piano  or  table,  and  without  framing  or  any 
other  preparation,  makes  one  of  the  most  novel  and  striking  decorations  to  be  had. 
The  whole  screen  is  bordered,  and  the  subjects  entwined  about  with  the  delicate 
vines  and  blossoms  of  the  Morning  Glory,  and  each  subject  is  the  loving  face  of 
one  or  more  of  those  little  tots  who  are  the  real  "  Morning  Glories  "  of  every  home, 
the  light  aud  sunshine  of  the  family.   If  preferred,  this  picture  can  be  framed. 


A  beauttiui  .ma  iMppv  girl, 
vt  tcii  sikp  tii  iiRiii  US  flummct  air, 
Ejes  glad  with  smiles,  aod  brow  of  pe&rl, 
Shadowtd  by  many  a  careless  curl 
Of  UDwntim-d  :ind  flowing  hair  ; 
A  3eemin;5  child  in  everything. 
Save  thoughtful  brow  and  ripening  charma, 
As  nature  wears  the  smile  of  Spring 
"When  sinkiug  into  Summer's  arms. 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


MEMORIES 

Premium  No.  730 


Size,  lU  bj 
2U  lDcbe$ 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


THE  MILL 

Premium  No.  720 


Sire,  10  by  20 
Inches 


This  is  a  reproduction,  in  all  its  glorious  wealth  of  coloring,  of  the  famous  pic- 
ture now  in  the  Doria  Palace,  at  Kome.  This  noble  composition  is  distinguished 
for  its  truth  and  power,  limpidity  and  transparency.  Tliis  celebrated  landscape 
was  painted  by  Claude  Lorraine,  the  most  celebrated  landscape-painter  of  his 
century,  for  Prince  Pamfili,  and  is  now  valued  at  over  $60,000.00.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  critics  to  be  the  Finest  Landscape  Painting  in  the  world. 


Remember,  we  give  your  choice  of  any  TWO  of  the  above  pictures  if  you 
send  only  25  cents  for  this  paper  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1899.    Tell  your  friends  of  this  liberal  offer. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  beautify  your  home  with  handsome  works  of  art. 
The  pictures  are  now  ready  and  your  order  will  be  filled  the  day  it  is  received. 
Give  your  choice  by  the  premium  number. 


Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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3 
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This  is  a  very  rich  and  handsome  picture, 
the  subject  of  whicli  is  taken  from  the 
po6m  of  the  same  title,  by  the  late  .John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  America's  king  among 
poets.  A  reading  of  tlie  first  verse  of  the 
poem  will  give  a  better  description  of  the 
picture  than  any  other  pen  dare  attempt. 
The  inspiration  of  the  poet  seems  to  have 
been  caught  by  the  artist.  The  figure  of  a 
sweet  and  lovely  girl  standing  among  trees 
and  beautiful  flowers,  bathed  in  soft  rays 
of  sunlight  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
cluster  of  roses,  makes  a  picture  that  is  a 
veritable  poem  in  colors. 
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f^l    AN  ALLOWANCE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


^^^^ 


■  =(OT  long  ago,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing  city,  a  "motliers"  meet- 
ing"'  was   held,   at  which 
=1  many  interesting  topics  rel- 
^.  ative  to  the  education  of 
a'i3'^a(  children  were  discussed.  Of 
!^  .  these  the  one  thought  to  be 
of    most   importance,  and 
therefore    dwelt    upon  at 


greatest  length,  was  the  ed- 
ucation  of  the  child  in  the 
art  of  spending  money.  The 
'ir  -iy  -V  necessity  for  wise  instruction 
in  this  most  useful  art  is  made  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  many  of  the  failures 
in  life — not  alone  financial  ones — are  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge,  first  of  the  worth  of  mon- 
ey, next  of  how  to  spend  it.  This  subject  is 
not  taught  in  the  schools;  perhaps  it  cannot 
be,  otherwise  than  in  a  theoretical  way,  but 
it  can  be  made  a  practical  matter  in  the 
home. 

At  the  meeting  mentioned  above  some 
thoughts  were  suggested,  the  practical  value 
of  which  would  at  once  be  recognized  by 
all  having  at  heart  the  care  and  teaching  of 
children.  Prominent  among  these  was  the 
idea  of  a  stated  allowance  for  children,  made 
always  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  child 
and  begim  abnost  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
begins  to  dawn  in  his  mind  that  money  has 
power  to  procure  for  him  that  which  he 
desires  to  possess.  Let  this  allowance  begin 
with  perhaps  no  more  than  five  cents  a  week, 
and  gradually  increase  the  amount  as  the 
growing  ability  to  spend  wisely  proves  itself; 
but  in  all  instances  let  the  weeklj*  lesson 
accompany  the  weekly  sum. 

Upon  reflection  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
how  far-reaching  in  their  effects  these  lessons 
may  be,  and  how  wide  a  field  they  can  be 
made  to  cover.  It  would  seem  that  among 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  should  be 
taught  the  lesson  of  what  money  is — an  ex- 
change for  labor  or  effort  of  some  kind  put 
forth  to  earn  it;  and  in  this  connection  some 
light  task  to  be  performed  daily,  for  which 
the  allowance  is  supposed  to  be  an  equiv- 
alent, may  be  assigned.  This  will  serve  to 
make  the  new  idea  practical,  while  the 
knowledge  that  the  same  money  was  earned 
first,  and  in  a  more  difficult  way,  by  father 
or  mother,  teaches  industry,  its  necessity 
and  its  reward.  This  lesson  of  industry  is 
not  a  difficult  one  for  little  people  to  learn, 
for  activity  is  natural  to  them,  and  to  find  it 
turned  into  channels  of  usefulness  is  gener- 
ally an  added  pleasure. 

Principles  of  economy  and  thrift  are  not  al- 
ways so  easily  taught,  but  these  also  can  be 
instilled  into  youthful  minds  by  means  of 
the  weekly  allowance.  We  can  make  the  lit- 
tle ones  see  that  their  wants  are  always  in 
excess  of  their  incomes,  and  for  this  reason 
a  choice  must  be  made.  Here  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  called  into  play,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  from  many  things  that 
which  is  most  desired  and  will  longest  sat- 
isfy. They  will  come  to  understand  that  if 
their  money  is  spent  early  in  the  week,  and 
foolishly,  they  may  have  to  forego  something 
later  which  they  will  yery  much  want. 
Should  this  occur,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  les- 
son in  self-denial,  as  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  them  to  forestall  their  allowance  by 
purchasing  what  they  had  not  money  to  pay 
for,  and  as  an  added  result  an  aversion  to 
debt,  and  love  of  honesty  can  but  develop 
and  form  strong  elements  in  the  future  char- 
acters of  the  children  who  are  thus  wisely 
taught. 

Industry,  economy,  self-denial,  honesty — 
and  there  are  yet  other  les.sons  to  be  learned 
— gratitude  to  the  All-Father,  whose  loving 
hand  scatters  good  gifts  far  and  wide  among 
the  children,  and  a  love  of  giving  on  their 
part,  because  He  gives  and  for  His  sake. 
They  can  be  encouraged  to  set  aside  a  part 
of  their  allowance  each  week  for  some  char- 
itable purpose,  forming  thus  early  in  life  a 
habit  whi<h  will  follow  them  through  the 
years  and  prove  an  abiding  .source  of  ble.ss- 
ing  to  themselves  and  others.  Much  time 
and  thought  are  bestoweA  in  these  latter 
days  upon  the  methods  by  which  children 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  believed  that  a  belter  general  system  of 
education  has  been  evolved;  but  the  chief 
responsibility  will  always  rest  witli  the  par- 
ents and  personal  guardians.  Their  influ- 
ence is  the  first  to  make  Its  mark  in  the 
process  of  character-building,   which,  for 


good  or  ill,  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  the  home 
than  anywhere  else. 

Why  is  it  not  also  worth  while  to  spend 
time  and  thought  upon  the  methods  which 
shall  control  the  home  teaching,  remember- 
ing as  we  must  that  in  the  deepest,  truest 
sense  of  the  word  nothing  is  education  which 
does  not  work  from  within  to  the  surface 
and  result  finally  in  outward  achievement? 

LlLLA  A.  Whit>'EY. 


THIS,  THAT  AND'  THE  OTHER 

Just  try  putting  a  ruffie  on  the  bottom  of 
your  kitchen  apron  and  see  how  much  clean- 
er your  dress  will  be  preserved. 

There  are  but  few  of  us,  I  presume,  but 
have  been  pievailed  upon  by  a  wily  agent  to 
purchase  a  bottle  of  "The  best  cleansing  fluid 
in  the  world."  And  soon  to  our  disgust  we 
found  it  to  be  utterly  worthless.  An  excel- 
lent '"cleansing  cream"  is  made  as  follows: 
Dissolve  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white 
castile  soap  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
(rain-water  is  best).  Then  add  one  ounce 
of  ether,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump 
ammonia,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  and 
two  quarts  of  cold  soft  water.  Shake  before 
using,  and  apply  with  a  brush. 

A  soothing  and  inexpensive  baby-powder 
is  made  by  carefully  broT\'ning  flour,  then 
adding  a  little  powdered  orris-root. 

Are  your  hands  and  face  rough  with  the 
winds"?  Try  this  camphor-ice:  One  ounce 
of  gum  camphor;  two  ounces  of  spermaceti; 
four  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  Put  in  an  earthen  dish  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  dissolved,  then  stir 


all  together.  While  warm  mold  into  what- 
ever form  you  may  desire. 

A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  benzoin  in  a 
bowlful  of  water  is  an  admirable  tonic  for 
the  face.  The  benzoin  whitens  the  skin  and 
prevents  it  from  wrinkling. 

Have  you  ever  tried  putting  thick  cream 
on  your  face  for  ordinary  sunbtirn  or  blister- 
ing"? I  have  never  found  anything  to  equal  it. 

Do  not  fail  to  make  some  cucumber  cream 
while  the  material  is  at  hand.  Slice  the  ripe 
cucumber  in  a  bowl,  then  cover  with  sweet 
milk.  If  it  can  be  obtained  fresh  from  the 
cow,  so  much  the  better.  After  standing 
for  a  half  day  the  juice  will  be  extracted; 
strain,  and  keep  in  a  closely  corked,  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  Apply  to  the  face  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Hold  the  hands  in  this  prepara- 
tion if  you  wish  them  to  become  soft  and 
white.  Then  after  drying  the  hands  and 
face  dust  them  over  with  oatmeal.  It  is  the 
moisture  left  on  the  sensitive  skin  that 
"kills"'  the  complexion.  A  chamois-skin 
face-cloth  is  a  necessary  article  on  every 
toilet-table. 

It  is  something  to  know  that  cut-glass 
and  silver  ware  will  be  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  being  washed  in  two  waters,  the 
first  only  sllghtl.v  warm,  the  other,  especially 
for  the  silver,  quite  hot.  A  little  annnoniu 
added  to  the  water  "seml-occasionally"  adds 
to  the  luster.  Delicate,  dainty  china,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  rinsed  in  boiling  water, 
as  the  delicate  colors  will  be  dulled  thereby. 
An  old  tooth-brusli  will  he  found  very  con- 
venient in  removing  dust  from  obstinate 
places  either  in  the  glass  or  china. 

To  some  people  of  delicate  digestion  sauces 
and  gravies  are  better  if  cooked  in  a  double 
boiler  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  the 
uncooked  starch  in  them  that  renders  them 
hurtful.  It  is  much  better  to  put  the  flour 
in  the  grease  and  allow  it  to  brown  before 
the  nillk  is  put  in,  if  meat  gravy  is  being 
made.  And  even  for  "clear  sauce'"  it  is  bet- 
ter to  heat  butter  and  flour  and  smooth 
together.  The  flour  then  becomes  partially 
cooked  before  the  other  ingredients  are 
added.  Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


THE  ROBIN'S  SONG 
I. 

She  hung  the  cage  by  the  window; 

"If  he  goes  by."  she  said. 
"He  will  hear  my  robin  singing; 

And  when  he  lifts  his  head 
I  shall  be  sitting  here  to  sew. 
And  he  will  bow  to  me,  I  know." 

The  robin  sang  a  love-sweet  song. 
The  young  man  raised  his  head; 

The  maiden  turned  away  and  blushed; 
"I  am  a  fooll"'  she  said, 

And  went  on  "broidering  in  silk 

A  pink-eyed  rabbit,  white  as  milk. 

II. 

The  youug  man  loitered  slowly 

By  the  house  three  times  that' day; 
She  took  her  bird  from  the  window: 

■He  need  not  look  this  way.'" 
She  sat  at  her  piano  long. 
And  sighed,  and  played  a  death-sad  song. 

But  when  the  day  was  done,  she  said. 

"I  wish  that  he  would  come! 
Remember,  Mary,  if  he  calls 

To-night— I'm  not  at  home." 
So  when  he  rang,  she  went— the  elf! 
She  went  and  let  him  in  herself. 

III. 

They  sang  full  long  together 

Their  songs  love-sweet,  death-sad: 
The  robin  woke  from  his  slumber. 

And  rang  out,  clear  and  glad. 
"Xow  go!"  she  coldly  said;  "  'tis  late;" 
And  followed  him — to  latch  the  gate. 

He  took  the  rosebud  from  her  hair. 
While  "You  shall  not!"  she  said; 

He  closed  her  hand  within  his  own. 
And,  while  her  tongue  forbade. 

Her  will  was  darkened  in  the  eclipse 

Of  binding  love  upon  his  lips. 

— William  Dean  Howells. 


A  NOVEL  AND  DAINTY  CORSET-COVER 

This  being  the  season  for  thin  shirt-waists, 
many  of  which  are  not  only  thin  but  sheer, 
the  corset-cover,  which  perhaps  was  only 
plain  and  serviceable  for  winter  wear,  must 
now  be  fancy  as  well  as  practical,  since  in 
many  instances  it  can  be 
seen  through  the  thin 
shirt-waist. 

The  one  here  illustrated 
is  not  only  very  pretty  in 
design,  but  well  fitting 
and  easy  of  manufacture. 
It  closes  in  the  back,  the 
long  ends  being  crossed 
over  and  brought  around 
to  the  front  again,  where 
they  are 'tied  in  a  bow 
which  can  easily  be 
tucked  out  of  sight.  The 
corset-cover  can  be  elaborately  trimmed  with 
lace  or  embroidery,  or  made  perfectly  plain, 
as  desired.  In  either  case  it  answers  its  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  as  a  complete  and 
dainty  underwaist  through  the  sheer  shirt- 
waist.       Emma  Louise  Hauck  Eowe. 


EVERY  DAY  HINTS 

Cooling  the  Cellar. — While  a  cellar 
needs  to  be  ventilated,  yet  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  admit  the  outside  air  during  the 
day.  The  object  of  ventilation  is  to  keep 
the  cellar  cool  and  dry;  but  this  very  object 
is  defeated  and  the  cellar  made  both  warm 
and  damp  if  it  is  ventilated  during  the  day 
in  hot  weather.  When  a  cool  cellar  is 
opened  during  the  day  the  entering  air  is 
warm,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  cool  air  in  the  cellar  the  moisture 
it  contains  is  condensed,  and  settles  on  the 
cool  cellar  walls.  A  damp  cellar  is  the  result, 
and  mold  and  mildew  will  follow. 

To  avoid  this  open  the  cellar  windows 
after  the  outdoor  air  is  cooled  at  night,  let 
the  cool  air  circulate  through  the  cellar  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  close  the  windows  before 
sunrise  in  the  morning.  If  the  cellar  air  is 
damp  and  mildew  appears,  use  whitewash 
freely  and  place  a  peck  or  more  of  fresh, 
unslaked  lime  in  an  old  wash-boiler  or  sim- 
ilar receptacle  in  the  cellar.  It  is  said  that  a 
peck  of  lime  will  absorb  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  lime  will  need  renewing  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer,  which,  if  the  cellar  is 
kept  tightly  closed  during  the  day  and 
opened  at  night,  unless  there  is  faulty  drain- 
age, will  prevent  mold  and  mustiness. 

Good  butter  cannot  be  made  in  a  damp, 
musty  cellar;  for  this  reason  many  prefer  to 
build  a  milk-house  above  ground.  Such  a 
house  costs  more  than  the  underground  cel- 
lar, but  where  well  built,  with  double,  filled 
walls,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  much  more 
readily  kept  dry  and  sweet,  and  also  cool. 

Listeuine.— A  bottle  of  llsterlne  should 
have  a  place  in  every  home.  It  Is  a  cleai- 
white  liquid,  an  antiseptic  and  an  antifer- 
ment.   I  have  found  it  so  generally  useful 


that  I  am  certain  any  one  who  once  becomes 
acquainted  with  its  value  vriW  always  keep  a 
supply  on  hand.  Dentists  recommend  the 
use  of  listerine  for  the  teeth.  One  teaspoon- 
ful  to  eight  of  water  used  with  the  tooth- 
brush every  night  will  cleanse  the  teeth, 
purify  the  mouth  and  correct  any  acidity. 
For  mild  attacks  of  indigestion  a  teaspoonful 
of  listerine  in  four  or  five  times  that  amount 
of  water  will  act  like  magic.  ^Mixed  with 
water  in  about  the  same  proportion  it  is  an 
admirable  gargle  for  sore  throat  or  to  be 
snifl"ed  up  the  nose  for  a  cold  in  the  head  or 
catarrh.  It  is  an  excellent  antiseptic  wound 
dressing.  A  little  girl  fell  on  a  board  which 
had  several  rusty  nails  in  it  and  made  a 
jagged  wound  on  her  knee.  We  bathed  it 
with  the  listerine  solution  until  it  was  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  the  flow  of  blood 
stopped,  then  dressed  it  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  vaselene  to  one  of  listerine.  The 
wound  healed  with  no  trouble,  and  the  child 
was  running  about  every  day.  A  few  days 
ago  a  little  girl  came  running  in,  saying, 
"Mama  wants  you  to  please  come  quick; 
baby  has  cut  his  hand  awful."  I  took  my 
bottle  of  listerine  and  ran  over.  The  little 
fellow  had  stuck  the  scissors  almost  through 
his  hand.  The  listerine  solution  soon 
stopped  the  bleeding,  and  the  vaselene  and 
listerine  has  been  all  that  was  necessary 
since.  I  have  found  listerine  valuable  in  so 
many  cases  that  I  want  everybody  to  know 
its  worth.  In  every  family  where  there  are 
little  children  so  many  emergencies  arise 
where  it  seems  to  be  just  the  thing  needed, 
I  am  certain  that  if  once  tried  you  will  prize 
it  as  much  as  I  do.  JIftjDA  McL. 

i. 

WHITE  SHIRT  WAISTS 

^Miile  the  ■nindows  of  the  stores  are  piled 
high  with  waists  of  all  colors,  the  critical 
eye  of  the  woman  looking  for  supplies  detects 
flaws  in  many  of  them.  Knowing  full  well 
the  deceitfulness  of  color,  she  turns  with 
admiration  to  the  white  ones,  that  no  sun 
can  fade  or  laundering  change.  If  one  cares 
to  go  into  the  elegant  swiss  insertion  and 
tucking  bj'  the  yard,  which  varies  in  price 
from  two  and  one  half  to  five  dollars,  the 
white  shirt-waist  can  outcost  the  silk  one. 
But  all-over  embroidery  can  be  had  as  low 
as  seventy-five  cents  a  yard,  and  a  yard  is 
necessary  for  the  fronts.  Some,  however, 
make  only  the  yoke  of  the  fine  insertion 
material  and  the  fronts  of  a  fine  dimity  or 
organdie  tucked  elaborately.  The  use  of  in- 
sertion and  hemstitching  combined  is  very 
pretty  and  not  quite  so  expensive.  The 
sleeves  can  be  made  like  a  dress-sleeve  or 
shirt-waist  sleeve,  as  preferred. 

The  underdressing,  too,  must  be  fine  and 
lace-trimmed.  Let  me  here  advise  everj'  one 
to  wear  a  white  corset.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  many  women  think  that  by  adding  an 
underbody  they  can  hide  a  black  corset;  but 
nothing  can  hide  it  worn  with  thin  dresses, 
and  it  shows  plainly  as  one  walks  against 
the  light. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  wearing  thin 
dresses  to  have  on  sufficient  white  skirts,  and 
also  to  avoid  those  with  insertions  unless  you 
wish  black  stockings  to  show  between  them. 

With  a  white  shirt-waist  several  skirts  can 
be  utilized,  saving  the  waists  till  cooler 
days;  and  with  a  white  skirt  it  can  readily 
serve  as  a  white  dress  on  a  very  hot  day. 

Belle  King. 

A. 

ACID  DINNERS 

The  housekeeper  who  serves  a  conglom- 
eration of  pickles,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  cream 
cheese,  acid  fruits  and  salads  for  one  meal 
is  lacking  in  good  judgment.  In  the  simplest 
meal  as  much  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  harmony  of  all  the  food  provided  as  to 
the  harmony  of  the  difl'erent  parts  of  an 
orchestral  overture.  Even  more  pains  should 
be  taken,  in  fact,  for  a  man  may  listen  to 
discordant  music  and  not  die  from  the  effects 
of  it,  but  he  cannot  take  all  kinds  of  dis- 
cordant food  into  his  stomach  and  not  suffer 
physically  aud  mentally  as  well  as  morally. 
A  great  deal  of  the  ill-temper  and  viciousnes-* 
in  the  world  to-day  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  improper  food. 

In  hot  weather  it  is  particularly  desirable 
to  choose  such  food  as  will  digest  quickly 
without  fermentation.  If  a  sweet  dinner  has 
been  planned,  vegetables  cooked  in  cream, 
sweetmeats,  cream  cheese  and  custards  are 
all  in  harmony.  On  a  hot  day  when  an  acid 
dinner  would  be  tempting,  set  the  table  with 
iced  raspberry  shrub  or  lemonade,  sliced 
onions  and  cucumber  sei'ved  in  crystal  dishes 
with  lumps  qi  Ice,  and  a  pretty  green  salad- 
bowl  heaped  with  crisp  leaves  of  lettuce.  If 
with  these  salads  are  served  cutlets  of  laml)- 
chojis,  with  tomatoes,  followed  by  a  dessert 
of  lemon  sherbet  and  fruit,  you  have  a  din- 
ner lit  for  an  epicure,  because  all  is  in  har- 
mony. Lillian  Cbowell. 
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THE  QUARREL 

BY  LALIA  JIITCHBLIi 

A  little  lad  amid  the  wheat 

Had  built  himself  a  home, 
With  slanting  walls  of  bundles  neat, 

With  fragrant,  golden  dome. 
And  there  he  dwelt  one  summer's  day 
Until  a  lassie  came  that  way. 

And  then  the  two  at  keeping  house 

Were  happy  as  could  be: 
He  scared  away  a  robber  mouse. 

She  gathered  fruit  for  tea. 
And  wrapped  it  in  a  berry-leaf; 
But  all  too  soon  they  came  to  grief. 

The  little  maid  desired  to  play 

They  gave  a  fancy  ball, 
With  lords  sedate  and  ladies  gay; 

The  lad  said,  "Not  at  all; 
We're  farmer  folk;  I'm  going  now 
To  feed  my  stock  and  milk  my  cow." 

When  he  returned,  I  grieve  to  tell. 
The  house  was  tumbled  down, 

The  lassie  gone,  the  tea  as  well; 
But  did  the  laddie  frown? 

Nay;  wiser  than  the  race  of  men. 

He  shouted,  "Let's  begin  again!" 

With  eager  feet  she  hastened  back, 

A  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
"It's  just  too  bad;  I'm  sorry,  Jack; 

But  here's  your  berry  pie. 
We'll  build  the  house  as  'twas  before,  ■ 
And  never  quarrel  any  more." 

RED  RASPBERRY  DAINTIES 

BETNG  one  pint  (two  cupfuls)  of  milk 
to  the  scalding-point  in  a  double 
boiler;  beat  the  j-olks  of  three 
eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  until  very  light, 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  milk,  and 
gradually  pour  into  the  hot  milk,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  is  creamy  and  smooth, 
but  do  not  boil.  Whip  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  gradually  three  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  powdered  sugar,  and  whip 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Put  one  pint  of  rasp- 
berries into  a  serving-dish,  pour  over  the 
cold  custard,  spread  neatly  cut  spoonfuls 
of  tlie  whites  of  eggs  over  the  top,  dust  with 
sugar,  set  on  the  oven  grate  to  yellow  slight- 
ly, and  serve  very  cold. 

Lemon  Sponge  with  Beeri'  Sauce.— 
Cover  one  half  a  box  of  gelatin  with  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  water;  after  half  an 
hour  pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water  over 
the  .gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved,  add  the 
grated  rind  of  one  and  the  juice  of  two  lem- 
ons and  one  heaping  cupful  of  sugar;  cook 
ten  minutes,  then  strain  into  a  deep  bowl. 
\\'hen  the  jelly  begins  to  form  add  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  whip  until  the  whole  is  foamy  and  light. 
Heap  lightly  on  a  serving  platter  or  mold, 
and  set  in  a  cold  place  for  several  hours. 
Serve  with  raspberry  sauce  around  the  base. 

Easpberey  Sauce.— Stir  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar  with  one  pint  of  berries,  and 
after  half  an  hour  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. Whip  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
cream  until  thick,  then  by  degrees  whip  in 
the  berry-juice. 

Raspberries  in  Cream.— A  simple  and 
delicious  dessert  consists  of  one  coffee-cupful 
of  rich  cream  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
sweetened,  with  two  cupfuls  of  raspberries 
gently  folded  into  it.  Heap  in  a  glass  dish, 
and  serve  very  cold,  with  or  without  cake. 

Raspberry  Foam. — Soften  half  a  box  of 
gelatin  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Strain  into  a  deep  chilled 
bowl,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 
When  it  begins  to  thicken  whip  in  the 
stifjBy  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  two 
cupfuls  of  berries  pulped;  pour  into  a  mold 
wet  in  cold  water  and  set  in  a  cold  place  for 
at  least  three  hours.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Raspberry  Pie.— Make  a  little  light  syr- 
up of  granulated  sugar  and  when  it  is  cold 
pour  it  over  enough  berries  for  a  large  pie. 
Line  a  deep  pie-plate  with  rich  pastry,  brush 
the  bottom  with  white  of  eggs,  and  bake. 
When  ready  to  serve  fill  the  shell  with  the 
prepared  berries  and  heap  whipped  cream 
over  the  top. 

Raspberry  Dumplings.— Make  a  boiled 
sauce  of  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch.  Stir  until  smooth,  remove  from 
the  stove,  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  lem- 
on-juice. Make  a  dough  as  for  baking-powder 
biscuit,  and  make  raspberry  dumplings  same 
as  you  would  apple  ones  for  steaming;  place 
them  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish,  leaving 
plenty  of  space  for  them  to  rise,  pour  the 
sauce  over  and  around,  cover  the  dish,  and 
bake  until  the  crust  is  done— about  half  an 
hour.   When  baked  take  out  the  dumplings 


on  a  warm  platter;  add  one  half  a  cupful  of 
sweetened  raspberry -juice  to  the  sauce,  and 
let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
poured  around, 

Katheeine  B.  Johnson. 

COLD  DESSERTS  FOR  SUMMER  WEATHER 

To  the  world  at  large  all  frozen  desserts 
are  divided  into  two  classes — ice-creams  and 
sherbets.  In  reality  there  are  half  a  dozen 
other  frozen  foods  even  more  delicious  than 
our  old-time  friends,  and  some  of  them  easi- 
er to  make. 

An  ice-cream  freezer  is  no  longer  a  luxury, 
and  by  observing  a  few  rules  with  reference 
to  freezing  and  ice  the  work  is  small.  No 
freezer  should  be  relied  on  which  is  said  to 
produce  cream  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  for 
the  product  is  sure  to  be  coarse  and  grainy, 
much  inferior  to  the  smoothly  frozen  cream. 
Never  allow  over  three  pints  of  rock-salt  to  a 
gallon  of  crushed  ice.  With  a  heavy  wooden 
mallet,  costing  about  thirty  cents,  and  a  bag 
of  burlap  about  two  feet  square  the  ice  can 
be  easily  crushed.  Ice-bag  and  mallet  are  also 
invaluable  for  crushing  ice  for  summer  bev- 
el ages,  and  even  for  the  ice  in  tumblers, 
if  you  use  carafe. 

For  plain,  nutritious,  easily  made  Amer- 
ican ice-cream  the  following  is  a  good  re- 
ceipt: One  quart  of  milk,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  three  eggs  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
vanilla.  Scald  the  milk,  and  after  beating 
the  eggs  and  sugar  together  stir  into  them 
slowly  the  scalded  milk;  put  back  on  the 
fire,  and  stir  slowly  until  the  spoon  is 
coated,  not  allowing  the  mixture  to  boil, 
or  it  will  curdle;  beat  it  for  a  little  while, 
add  the  flavoring,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Put 
it  in  the  can.  Then,  remembering  that  the 
finer  the  ice  the  quicker  will  be  the  freezing, 
place  the  can  in  the  pail  with  its  pivot  in 
the  socket  of  the  pail.  Be  sure  the  cover 
is  on  tight  and  a  cork  in  the  hole  on  top. 
See  that  the  can  is  straight,  then  pack,  first 
three  inches  of  ice,  then  one  of  salt,  and  so 
on  until  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
can.  When  it  is  all  arranged  put  the  paddle 
in  the  can,  carefully  re-covering  it.  Turn 
the  crank,  and  when  it  moves  very  stiffly 
the  cream  is  frozen.  Even  a  few  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cream  will  improve  this  cream,  and 
they  should  be  scalded  also  to  remove  the 
"raw"  taste. 

Frozen  pudding  is  ice-cream,  or  custard 
frozen  with  brandied  or  preserved  fruits 
added.  Water-ice,  sherbet,  sorbet  and 
frappe  are  all  about  the  same  thing,  frozen 
a  little  more  or  less;  that  is,  water  flavored 
with  fruit-juices.  Orange-ice  may  be  taken 
as  a  type:  Bcil  a  quart  of  water  and  two 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar  for  ten  min- 
utes. Strain,  and  .add  the  juice  of  six 
oranges  and  one  lemon.  For  lemon-ice,  four 
lemons  and  one  orange.  For  strawberry-ice, 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  juice. 

Mousse  of  all  kinds  is  delicious,  and  re- 
quires no  turning  in  the  freezer,  being 
packed  and  left  for  several  hours.  Whip  a 
pint  of  cream  until  stiff";  pour  off  any  drops 
that  are  left,  whip  into  it  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar  and  any  flavoring  extract 
you  desire — a  tablespoonful  of  sherry,  or  very 
black  coffee,  or  vanilla.  It  should  remain  in 
ice  four  hours,  and  present  a  flaky,  feathery 
appearance. 

Frozen  fruits  are  nice  and  easily  made. 
Crush  the  fruit,  and  add  to  it  a  quart  of 
water  in  which  two  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  sugar  have  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes; 
then  freeze. 

Canned  fruits  are  very  useful,  too.  Strain 
the  liquor  from  the  fruit  and  sweeten  it  with 
sugar.  Mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
scalded  cream,  and  freeze.  When  it  is  fro- 
zen add  the  drained  fruit,  which  should  be 
shredded.  Cover  can  and  let  it  stay  packed 
for  one  or  two  hours.  All  berries,  cherries, 
plums,  and  even  raisins  halved  and  stoned, 
oranges,  pineapples  and  bananas  are  all  avail- 
able for  this  kind  of  dessert.  N.  M. 

SEASONABLE  RECEIPTS 

Banana  Sandwiches.— Banana  sand- 
wiches are  new  and  very  nice.  Take  bread 
at  least  two  days  old,  cut  off'  the  crust,  and 
butter  the  end  of  the  loaf;  shave  off  a  slice 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  spread 
with  plain  mayonnaise  salad  dressing,  and 
add  thin  slices  of  bananas.  Cover  with  an- 
other slice  of  bread.  Pile  on  a  plate  on 
which  a  doily  has  been  placed. 

Cucumber  Salad. — One  half  dozen  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  slice  or  chop,  three  large 
cucumber  pickles,  one  onion  chopped  fine, 
four  hard-boiled  eggs.  Save  out  the  yolk 
of  one,  and  chop  the  others  and  mix  all. 
Mix  the  one  yolk  into  a  paste,  stir  in  vinegar 
enough  to  mix  the  salad,  add  a  little  sugar, 
boil  until  it  thickens,  and  when  cold  pour 


over  the  salad  and  mix  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste. 

Apple  Cake.— One  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  pulverized  sugar,  whites  of  four  eggs,  one 
half  cupful  of  butter,  one  half  cupful  of 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 
Bake  in  layers.  Whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff"  froth,  add  one  cupful  pulverized 
sugar  beaten  in.  When  ready  to  put  between 
the  layers  grate  in  a  good  sized  tart  apple. 

Creamed  Eggs. — Line  the  bottom  of  a 
hot  dish  with  slices  of  fresh  toast.  Slice  the 
whites  of  a  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  over  this. 
Rub  the  yolks  through  a  sieve  and  ])ut  over 
the  whites.  Make  a  cream  sauce  as  follows: 
Boil  one  pint  of  milk,  take  one  heaping 
spoonful  of  flour  and  rub  to  a  cream  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  add  to  the 
milk.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
boil  up  once.  Pour  over  the  toast,  and 
serve  hot. 

Southern  Sweet-potato  Pie. — Take 
two  good-sized  potatoes;  boil  and  pare  and 
put  through  a  sieve  or  colander;  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg;  beat  all  up  together 
and  beat  to  a  stiff  froth,  putting  in  a  little 
sugar.  When  the  pie  is  done  take  out  and 
spread  on  the  whites,  and  set  back  in  the 
oven  to  brown. 

Dressing  for  Salad.— The  yolk  of  one 
raw  egg  (put  all  the  yolks  of  boiled  eggs  in 
the  salad),  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
with  the  egg  (put  a  little  water  to  thin  it 
out  so  you  pour  it  in),  stir  in  vinegar,  and  let 
boil  till  it  thickens.    Don't  use  any  sugar. 

Ruby. 

KNOTTED  FRINGE  FOR  BEDSPREAD 

Since  the  outer  cover  on  wooden  as  well  as 
metal  bedsteads  is  now  allowed  to  hang  free 
at  the  sides,  a  suitable  ornamental  finish 
is  highly  effective.  On  embroidered  linen  or 
satin  ones  crochet  or  Imit  lace  is  charming, 
but  for  the  heavier  dimity  or  marseilles  ones 
a  knotted  fringe  with  pretty  crochet  head- 


ing is  far  more  effective.  The  one  here 
shown,  while  simple  and  easily  made,  is  very 
handsome.  Make  a  ch,  allowing  two  inches 
more  on  every  yard  than  the  exact  measure 
of  the  spread. 

First  row — 1  tr  into  every  st  of  foundation 
ch. 

Second  row — 1  ch,  22  d  c  under  ring;  join. 
Ihird  row — 1  tr  in-  every  top  ch  of  cross- 
bars; turn. 

■  Fourth  row — 5  d  c  in  first  5  tr,  9  ch,  miss 
6  tr;  repeat  to  end. 
Fifth  row — 4  d  c  in  cluster  of  5  d  c,  2  ch, 

1  tr  in  third  ch  of  loop;  1  tr  in  fourth  st, 
3  tr  in  fifth  st,  1  tr  in  sixth  st,  1  tr  in  seventh 
st,  'i  ch,  4  d  c  in  next  cluster  of  5  d  c; 
repeat. 

Sixth  row — 3  d  c  in  cluster,  2  ch,  1  tr  in 
first  tr  of  scallop;  repeat  1  tr,  1  ch,  6  tr; 

2  ch,  3  d  c;  repeat. 

Seventh  row — 1  d  c  at  top  of  cluster-,  2  ch, 
1  tr  in  and  between  every  tr  of  scallop;  re- 
peat. 

Eighth  row — Join  last  loop  of  one  scallop 
to  first  loop  of  next  one  by  1  s  c;  4  ch,  1  s  c 
in  the  next  six  loops  of  scallop;  repeat. 
Wind  smoothly  together  as  many  strands  of 
the  linen  or  cotton  used  for  heading  as  are 
needed  for  the  fringe,  and  knot  it  into  every 
edge  loop.  Margaret  Saunders. 

i. 

PIES 

Successful  pie-niakers  are  not  as  numerous 
as  the  masculines  would  wish;  for  where  is 
there  a  man  or  boy  who  does  not  like  his 
piece  of  pie  to  top  a  good  dinner,  notwith- 
standing that  fashion's  decree  says  that  fruit 
is  the  proper  dessert  now. 

Eight  even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two 
even  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  one  fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted  with 


flour,  and  cold  water  enough  added  to  the 
mixture  to  make  dough  (not  too  stiff),  will 
make  two  crusts  for  a  medium-sized  pie. 
Roll  crust  for  top  first,  trim  to  proper  size, 
and  lay  aside.  Roll  bottom  crust,  leave  one 
half  of  an  inch  projecting  around  the  edge 
of  pie-plate;  fill  with  fruit,  and  season,  not 
forgetting  a  little  salt  or  butter.  i\Ioisten 
the  edge  of  crust,  lay  on  the  upper  one,  and 
roll  the  bottom  crust  up  and  over  the  top 
one,  pressing  firmly  together.  If  done  care- 
fully no  juice  can  escape  in  baking.  Yes, 
it  is  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  it  is  worth  it — 
not  to  have  the  best  of  the  pie  sizzling  on 
the  bottom  of  the  oven.  One  cannot  imag- 
ine how  the  little  bit  of  soda  improves  the 
crust  unless  they  have  tried  the  same. 

Gypsy. 

4. 

CANNED  APPLES  AND  RHUBARB  JAM 

There  is  a  time  in  the  late  winter  when, 
having  tired  of  dried  fruits  or  winter  fruits, 
one  longs  for  a  taste  of  fresh  apple-sauce. 
To  prepare  for  this  time,  procure  the  Lady 
Blush  apple  when  it  comes  into  market,  and 
put  up  some  apple-sauce  in  new  tin  cans. 
Make  it  as  for  present  use,  and  can  hot,  as 
you  would  for  other  fruits,  filling  the  cans 
full;  seal  with  wax.  It  will  not  keep  so  well 
in  glass.  I  have  opened  it  in  March,  and  it 
tasted  as  though  it  had  just  been  made. 

Having  an  excess  of  rhubarb  one  year,  I 
put  up  a  quantitj'  in  this  way:  First  I  cut 
it  into  inch  lengths,  not  stripping  off  the 
outer  covering,  filled  Mason  jars  with  the 
pieces,  which  were  then  entirely  covered 
with  cold  water,  and  the  tops  of  the  jars 
tightly  screwed  on.  When  opened  cook  in 
the  same  way  as  fresh  rhubarb.  Mine  kept 
nicely  and  was  much  enjoyed. 

A  delightful  jam  can  be  made  from  rhu- 
barb. Carefully  wipe  it  and  cut  it  into  inch 
lengths.  Use  equal  weights  of  rhubarb  and 
sugar.  Put  the  sugar  over  the  fire  to  melt, 
with  an  asbestos  mat  underneath  to  keep  it 
from  burning;  let  it  boil  about  twenty  min- 
utes, skimming  and  stirring  it;  then  put  in 
the  rhubarb,  and  boil  steadily  for  twenty 
minutes.  If  you  use  old  rhubarb,  cook  it 
first  without  sugar  until  it  is  quite  tender, 
then  add  the  sugar. 

A  very  dainty  conserve  can  be  made  of  it 
by  adding  one  pound  of  dried  figs  to  every 
five  pounds  of  the  rhubarb.  You  can  divide 
the  conserve  into  parts  and  flavor  it  dift'er- 
ently,  giving  one  a  strong  flavor  of  ginger, 
another  flavor  with  grated  lemon-peel,  al- 
ways carefully  washing  the  lemons  before 
grating  them. 

Never  strip  young  rhubarb,  as  the  outer 
skin  gives  it  a  more  delicate  flavor  and  con- 
tains the  juice  that  forms  a  jelly. 

You  will  always  want  these  in  your  fruit- 
cupboard  after  the  first  trial.  B.  K. 

4. 

SUMMER  SICKNESS 

In  summer,  when  children  in  the  country 
are  as  free  as  the  wind,  it  is  difficult  to  en- 
force any  strict  rules  of  diet.  They  are 
allowed  to  overload  their  stomachs  day  after 
day,  at  any  time  and  all  hours,  and  the 
result  is  an  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  increases  until  a  soil 
is  prepared  for  the  reception,  grow'th  and 
development  of  the  disease-producing  germs 
which  are  the  cause  of  so  many  summer 
complaints;  The  intense  heat  is  also  an 
active  factor;  or  a  cold,  or  any  nervous 
derangement  brought  on  by  a  shock  or 
flight,  may  also  cause  these  distressing  ail- 
ments. 

When  the  family  physician  is  not  at  hand, 
the  mother  should  give  some  mild  cathartic 
to  clear  out  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  al- 
so flush  the  bowels  with  enemas.  For  this 
purpose  a  pint  of  tepid  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  spoonful  of  listerine  and  a 
spoonful  of  glycerin  is  antiseptic  and  sooth- 
ing. Give  nothing  but  liquid  food  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Boiled  water  given  in  sm^ll 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals  is  good,  or 
barley-water  to  which  has  been  added  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth. 

While  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed 
all  food  containing  hulls,  seeds  or  waste 
should  be  avoided.  Boiled  milk,  rice  baked 
in  milk,  lamb  broth,  corn-starch,  farina  and 
white-bread  toast  may  be  given.  As  the 
stomach  growls  stronger,  dropped  eggs, 
chopped  beef  or  lamb  and  a  puree  made  from 
peas  may  be  added. 

It  was  a  wise  physician  who  said  the  best 
remedy  for  this  class  of  diseases  was  "to 
prevent  the  beginning."  As  impure  air, 
improper  feeding,  nervous  derangement  and 
filthy,  unsanitary  environments  are  all 
causes  of  summer  diseases,  the  best  preven- 
tives are  pure  air,  sufficient  sleep,  proper 
and  regular  diet,  plenty  of  pure  water 
(boiled  if  possible),  and  absolute  cleanliness 
of  person  and  surroundings.  F.  B.  C. 
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SUMMER  LUNCHEON  DISHES 

AI.r^-ClIEO^'  of  the  right  sort  served 
on  the  piazza  or  lawn  of  a  ^ya^m 
summer  evening  is  a  deservedly 
popular  form  of  entertainment,  and 
no  one  can  compound  such  dainties  equal  to 
the  country  housewife  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  ice,  because  whipped  cream 
is  half  the  goodness  of  most  of  them,  and 
this  if  not  only  expensive,  but  that  of  proper 
consistency  is  difficult  to  olitain. 

Strawberry  Whipped  Cream. — Stir 
one  cupful  of  fine  granulated  sugar  and  two 
cupfuls  of  ripe  strawberries  together,  and 
after  standing  one  hour  rub  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Cover  one  half  a  boxful  of  gelatin 
with  an  equal  amount  of  cold  water;  at  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour  place  the  dish 
in  hot  water  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  well 
dissolved.  Whip  three  cupfuls  of  cream  to  a 
stiff  froth,  with  the  bowl  standing  in  a  pan 
of  chipped  ice,  pour  in  the  gelatin,  and  con- 
tinue whipping  until  it  is  quite  firm;  then 
add  the  strawberry-pulp,  and  gently  fold  the 
mass  until  it  is  smooth  and  will  keep  its 
shape.  Heap  in  individual  dishes,  and  serve 
with  white  cake  or  ladyfingers. 

Bavarian;  Cream.— Cover  one  half  a  box- 
ful of  gelatin  with  an  equal  amcJUnt  of  cold 
water,  and  let  stand  in  a  cool  place  half  an 
hour.  Then  set  the  dish  over  a  hot  tea- 
kettle and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved. 
Put  two  cupfuls  of  cream  in  a  chilled  bowl, 
and  whip  to  a  stiff  froth;  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  halt  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  extract, 
and  beat  them  in  gently.  Then  add  the  gel- 
atin, and  stir  from  the  bottom  thoroughly 
until  the  cream  begins' to  solidify,  then  pour 
into  a  wet  mold,  and  set  in  a  cold  place  to 
harden.  Serve  with  strawberry  sauce  and 
accompanied  with  almond  macaroons. 

STP.A^VBERRY  Sauce. — Beat  one  and  one 
fourth  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  one 
and  one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
to  a  smooth  cream;  add  gradually,  beat- 
ing until  smooth  before  adding  others,  one 
boxful  of  medium-sized  berries  '  that  have 
been  washed  and  drained  on  a  napkin. 

Almond  Macahooxs.— Shell  and  blanch 
half  a  pound  of  almonds;  dry,  and  pound 
them  to  a  smooth  paste,  putting  in  a  few  at 
a  time  and  by  degrees  adding  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  bitter-almond  extract.  Beat  the 
whites  of  four  large  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  gradually  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  whip  until  very  light.  Add  this  and  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon  to  the  al- 
mond paste,  stir  well,  and  drop  on  buttered 
paper  in  rounds  no  larger  than  a  silver  quar- 
ter placed  two  inches  apart.  Dust  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  until  light  brown.  ^Vhen  done,  moist- 
en the  paper  on  the  upper  side  with  a 
little  water,  and  remove.  (This  receipt  was 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Rorer,  and  never  fails  if 
properlj-  followed.) 

Raspberry  Mousse.— Sweeten  enough 
ripe  red  raspberries  to  make  one  pint  of  juice; 
let  them  stand  one  hour,  and  then  strain 
through  cheese-cloth.  Soak  one  fourth  of  a 
boxful  of  gelatin  in  an  equal  amount  of  cold 
water  for  twentj-  minutes,  then  dissolve  in 
one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Whip  one  pint  of  chilled  cream  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Set  a  bowl  containing  the  berry-juice 
in  a  pan  of  ice,  then  add  the  gelatin;  stir 
constantly  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
add  the  whipped  cream,  and  stir  until  thor- 
oughly blended.  Put  into  a  close-covered 
mold,  and  pack  in  broken  ice  and  rock-salt 
for  three  hours.  Serv'e  some  as  brick  ice- 
cream, accompanied  with  angel-food  cake. 

Layer  Blaxc-maxge.— Make  a  plain 
corn-starch  blanc  mange  by  bringing  one  pint 
of  milk  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to 
the  scalding-point  in  a  double  boiler;  dis- 
solve three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch  in 
an  equal  amount  of  cold  milk,  add  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  giadually  pour  it  into  the  boil- 
ing milk,  stirring  con.stantly  for  fifteen  min- 
ute.'!, then  draw  to  the  back  of  the  stove. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
whip  them  into  the  cream  until  it  is  foamy 
and  light  all  through,  then  divide  it  into 
three  equal  parts.  Dissolve  one  heaping  ta- 
blespoonful  of  finely  scraped  chocolate 
in  a  spoonful  of  boiling  water,  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  pour  into  the  cream 
remaining  in  the  boiler,  and  continue  stir- 
ring until  smooth  and  evenly  colored;  add 
rcse  coloring  extract  to  a  second  portion  to 
make  it  a  pretty  pink,  and  flavor  w'ith  a 
little  cinnamon  extract,  and  leave  the  re- 
maining third  white,  flavoring  it  with  lemon. 
Wet  a  pretty  shaped  mold  in  cold  water, 
pour  in  the  wliiteblanc-niange,then  the  pink, 
and  lastly  the  chocolate,  spreading  each  layer 
evenly.  Stand  in  a  cool  place  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  serve  with  chocolate  wafers. 
Chocolate  Wafers. — Urate  four  ounces 


of  chocolate,  and  mix  with  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  and  one  fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  bak- 
ing-powder. Add  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  to  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  beat  very 
light;  add  the  grated  yellow  rind  and  juice 
of  a  lemon,  and  beat  five  minutes  longer. 
^Vhip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  the  chocolate  mixture  to  the  yolks,  beat, 
and  then  lightly  fold  in  the  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Pour  the  mixture  half  an  inch  thick 
into  buttered  shallow  pans,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  When  cool, 
spread  one  sheet  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
currant  or  other  tart  jelly,  and  place  the 
other  on  top.  Ice  with  vanilla  icing,  and 
when  this  hardens,  cut  in  squares. 

Van'illa  IciX'G. — Break  the  white  of  one 
large  egg  in  a  bowl,  and  gradually  beat  into 
it  one  cupful  of  confectioners"  sugar,  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.   Spread  thinly  over  cake. 

All  the  dainties  given  above  should  be  ac- 
companied by  sherbets  or  water-ices. 

Katherixe  B.  Johxsox. 

4. 

A  GLANCE  AT  MONTICELLO 

Wlien  John  Trumbull  conceived  the  idea 
of  painting  his  great  masterpiece,  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  absolute  authenticity 
was  desired,  and  where  it  was  possible  the 
artist  obtained  the  portraits  from  the  living 
persons.  So  Trumbull  crossed  the  water  and 
painted  Thomas  Jefferson's  portrait  in  Paris. 

Pictures  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  are  great  educators,  but  object- 
lessons  are  still  more  impressive.  Virginia, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  many  such  for  the 
traveler's  eye.  Never  was  I  so  interested  in 
Thomas  Jefferson,  his  birthplace,  his  polit- 
ical career  and  last  resting-place,  as  the  day 
I  sat  under  an  old  linden-tree  of  his  plant- 
ing, and  gazed  at  Monticello,  the  home  for 
half  a  century  of  the  third  president  of  the 
United  States. 

This  old  mansion  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence  in  Albemai'le  county,  Virginia,  just 
four  miles  from  Charlottesville.  The  road 
winds  up  quite  a  little  mountain,  the  trees 
touch  branches  in  friendly  accord,  and  pro- 
tect the  traveler  from  the  heated  rays  of 
the  summer's  sun;  here  and  there  along  the 
way  a  watering-trough  affords  refreshment 
for  the  tired  beasts.  Fully  a  half  mile  before 
reaching  the  old  home  a  lodge  confronts 
you,  and  the  gates  are  throAvn  open  by  an 
old  gray-haired  darky.  I  remarked  while 
passing  through,  "Uncle,  it's  right  tiresome 
work?"  "Yes,  sah,  ti'some  work  and  little 
pay."  (The  tips  are  not  alwaj's  up  to  his 
expectation.) 

The  old  historic  ilonticello,  completed  by 
Jefferson  in  1773,  caps  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  win- 
dows are  of  small  panes  of  glass.  The  house 
strikes  you  at  first  as  being  rather  low  and 
not  verj'  imposing-looking,  but  after  making 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  house,  noticing  the 
different  entrances  and  casting  an  eye  over 
the  surrounding  landscape,  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fitness  of  the  whole.  From 
the  north  slope  of  the  lawn  you  behold  the 
four  white  pillars  marking  the  entrance 
where  Virginia's  elite  of  Colonial  days 
swept  in  and  out — silent  sentinels  they  are, 
bearing  evidence  of  the  many  decades  that 
have  seen  them  performing  their  silent  duty. 
Would  that  they  could  have  given  utterance 
and  told  me  of  the  visits  of  Madison,  Adams, 
^Monroe,  Lafayette  and  others,  all  of  whom 
now  lie  moldering  in  unforgotten  dust,  while 
they  still  keep  watch  over  the  camp-fire  of 
Jefferson's  lighting  in  the  valley  below.  Just 
above  this  doorway  is  visible  the  double  face 
of  an  old  clock  whose  deep-toned  strokes  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  have  gathered  volume  with 
the  yeai-s,  and  seem  to  be  saying  of  time: 

"Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

Jefferson's  study,  bedroom,  dining-room 
and  ball-room  were  specially  noticed,  and 
verily  this  glance  has  made  the  slumbering 
•lefferson  an  interesting,  living  reality. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house  is  the 
old  burying-ground  inclosed  by  an  iron 
railing.  In  front  of  two  tall  iron  gates 
stands  a  plain  shaft  with  this  inscription: 

Here  was  burled 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Author  of  the 
Declaration 
of 

American  Independence 
of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia 
for 

Religious  Freedom 
And  Father  of  the  Fnivcrsity  of  Virginia. 

Born  April  2,  1743,  O.  S.    Died  July  4.  1826. 

Pattie  Hanger. 


WHAT  THEN? 

What  if  the  day  be  cold  and  dark  and  long? 
What  though  I  drag  a  burden  through  the 
street? 

Men  treat  me  coldly  and  affairs  go  wrong. 
But  I  to-night  shall  hear  two  little  feet. 
And  two  soft  hands  shall  stroke  my  weary 
brow. 

And  two  sweet  lips  shall  press  against  my 
cheek — 

What  if  I  hear  complaining  only  now; 
What  though  no  one  has  friendly  word  to 
speak? 

When  men  are  coldest  and  the  killing  grind 

Weighs  heaviest  upon  me  through  the  day. 
How  sweet  it  is  to  leave  my  cares  behind 

And-  rush  to  where  I  hold  imperial  sway : 
To  dance  my  loving  subject  on  my  knee. 

To  press  his  face  against  my  own,  to  hear 
Him  lisping  baby  words  of  praise  for  me. 

And  feel  and  know  again  that  God  is  near! 

But,  oh,  if  after  some  dark  day,  and  long. 
When  I  have  been  pushed  down  by  stronger 
men; 

If,  after  some  sad  day  when  things  go  wrong. 

I  should  not  hear  his  little  feet— what  then? 
Oh,  if  some  night  when,  heavy-hearted,  I 

Rush  home  to  claim  his  loyalty  again. 
He  should  not  meet  me  with  his  joyous  cry— 

If  he  were  gone— what  then,  alas!  what 
then? 

— E.  S.  Kizer.  in  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 
4. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  PRESERVING 

In  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago,  before 
germs  had  become  a  ban  of  the  housekeeper's 
life,  we  used  to  cook  the  fruit  thoroughly 
to  "keep  it,"  and  scalded  the jarsso that  they 
would  not  crack.  To-day  we  heat  the  fruit 
to  destroy  all  germs,  and  we  scald  the  jars 
to  sterilize  them.  The  result  is  the  same, 
no  matter  why  each  process  is  performed. 

The  absolutely  safe  way  to  make  a  rich 
preserve  that  will  keep  for  years,  if  need  be, 
is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  one  pint  of  fruit 
to  one  pint  of  sugar. 

Housekeepers  will  tell  you, and  good  house- 
keepers, too,  that  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  will  do,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
safe,  particularly  with  acid  fruits.  Be  sure 
always  to  fill  your  jars  verj-  full,  and  screw 
your  covers  very  tight.  Air  is  dangerous, 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  it  is  best. 

For  preserves  and  jams  and  jellies  which 
are  put  up  in  cups  or  glasses  paraffin  is  in- 
valuable. It  is  bought  from  the  druggist, 
melted  in  a  little  saucepan,  and  about 
a  tablespoonful  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
glass.  When  it  "sets"  you  need  have  no 
further  concern  about  your  fruit  keeping. 

Marmalades  are  a  valuable  way  of  preser- 
ving fruit  which  is  not  absolutely  up  to  the 
mark  of  perfection,  which  is  necessary  for 
presen.-es.  Small  specimens,  or  fruit  with 
impei-fections,  which  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved, make  very  nice  marmalade,  which  is 
both  healthful  and  useful  for  lunch,  partic- 
ularly if  there  be  children  in  the  home. 

A  doctor  told  me  that  pure,  home-made 
cuiTant  jelly  was  one  of  the  healthiest  of 
foods,  and  he  recommended  its  use.  Spread 
on  buttered  bread  at  least  three  times  a 
week  during  the  winter  for  a  delicate  child. 

A  very  delicate  and  pretty-looking  marma- 
lade maj"  be  made  from  pineapples.  After 
peeling  and  removing  the  eyes  they  should 
be  grated  on  a  large,  coarse,  flat  gi-ater,  the 
kind  that  is  known  as  a  "cabbage-grater." 
Put  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  sugar  into 
the  kettle,  preserving  in  the  case  of  marma- 
lades and  jams  the  proportion  of  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pint  of  fruit.  Cook 
it,  not  too  vapidly,  till  it  becomes  thick, 
stirring  frequently,  and  if  necessary,  crush- 
ing it  with  a  potato-masher  till  it  becomes  a 
mass.  When  it  gets  quite  clear,  and  hardens 
if  dropped  on  a  plate,  it  is  done,  and  may  be 
put  into  glasses  and  sealed  with  paraffin. 

Raspberries  and  currants  mixed,  and  a 
few  cupfuls  of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins 
added,  make  a  novel  and  agreeable  jam. 

Citron  preserve  (an  old-time  preserve)  is 
very  nice.  The  fruit  should  be  pared  and 
cored,  and  then  cut  into  strips.  Our  grand- 
mothers would  have  notched  the  edges  or 
cut  them  into  fancy  forms.  Allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  to  six 
pounds  of  fruit  put  four  lemons  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  ginger-root.  Put  the  ginger 
into  a  cheese-cloth  bag,  and  boil  it  in  three 
pints  of  water.  Then  remove  the  ginger,  and 
add  the  sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated  rinds 
of  the  lemons.  Stir  till  the  sugar  dissolves 
and  the  syi-up  is  clear.  Add  the  citron,  and 
cook  until  it  is  clear.  Can  it,  and  seal  it  up 
while  hot. 

If  you  have  large  amounts  of  fruit  to  dis- 
pose of,  the  item  of  sugar  may  become  a 
serious  one. 

In  canning,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  may  be  used,  or  none  at  all  if  you  cook 
the  fruit  in  its  own  juice.   Surely,  when  the 


process  is  so  simple,  no  bit  of  fruit  should 
be  allowed  to  waste. 

Clean  and  prepare  the  fruit,  and  pack  it 
tightly  in  jars,  and  seal  it  at  once.  Put  the 
jars  into  a  kettle,  standing  them  on  muifin- 
rings  or  bits  of  wood.  Cover  them  as  high 
as  the  neck  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  come 
to  a  boO  for  one  hour.  Then  leave  them  in 
the  water  till  it  becomes  cold.  In  this  way 
your  fruit  is  preserved  in  its  own  juice  and 
retains  its  flavor.  Apples  treated  this  way 
are  nice  for  pies  and  sauces  all  t\-inter  long. 

For  cherry  preserves  (a  Southern  receipt), 
wipe  your  cherries  and  prick  each  one  with 
a  needle.  To  each  pound  of  cherries  put  one 
pound  of  sugar.  Make  a  sjTup  of  one  quart 
of  water  to  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  when 
the  syrup  boils,  put  in  your  cherries.  Let 
them  remain  till  they  are  so  clear  you  can 
see  the  stones;  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
in  jars.  Let  the  sjnip  boil  till  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  then  pour  it  over  the  cherries,  and 
seal.  This  looks  verj-  pretty  when  the  stems 
are  left  on  the  cherries. 

Xever  wash  your  fruit,  and  never  preserve 
fruit  picked  immediately  after  a  rain. 

Wooden  spoons  are  best,  except  in  jams, 
as  they  break  and  tear  the  fruit  less. 

L'se  only  the  most  perfect  fruit  for  preser- 
ving, and  do  not  attempt  to  use  anj-thing  but 
granulated  sugar.  A  large-mouthed  funnel 
is  most  useful  in  filling  the  jars.  .  M. 

4. 

SUCCOTASH 

"Do  tell  me,  "  begged  a  friend  who  was 
dining  with  me,  "just  how  you  make  this 
succotash,  for  I  never  find  any  elsewhere  as 
good  as  j  ours." 

Thinking  that  perhaps  some  others  might 
like  to  know  just  how  to  make  the  delicious 
dish  I  will  transcribe  my  answer  for  their 
benefit. 

Go  out  into  the  garden,  or  you  can  send 
some  one  if  you  choose,  and  pick  as  many 
lima  beans  as  jou  think  you'll  need,  but  re- 
member you'll  add  half  as  much  sweet  com. 
After  shelling  the  beans  put  them  in  your 
kettle  with  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
well.  Too  little  will  allow  them  to  btrrn 
down  unless  you  watch  closely,  while  too 
much  will  spoil  the  flavor.  If  you  have  two 
quarts  of  beans  add  a  lump  of  bread  soda 
the  size  of  a  large  pea;  this  makes  them 
wholesome.  Let  them  bod  fifteen  minutes, 
then  add  half  as  much  corn,  which  you  ha4e 
scored  and  scraped  from  the  cob,  one  large 
teaspoonful  of  salt  (more  afterward  if  you 
wish),  a  dash  of  pepper  and  one  spoonful  of 
butter.  Right  here  allow  me  to  say  that  if 
you  follow-  the  advice  given  in  many  journals 
j'ou  will  "drain  all  the  water  from  the  beans 
before  seasoning."  If  I  wished  a  flat,  taste- 
less mess  I  would  do  this,  otherwise  I  would 
not,  as  the  water  contains  the  essence  and 
flavor  of  this  delectable  dish. 

When  the  succotash  has  boiled  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  the  corn  is  added,  pour 
in  one  pint  of  sweet  cream,  let  it  just  come 
to  a  boil  again,  taste  to  see  if  it  is  seasoned 
sufficiently,  then  "'call  your  friends  and 
neighbors  in,'"  and  I'll  warrant  they'll  "rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed." 

CoKA  AiiAXDA  Lewis. 

BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 

Xot  alone  within  the  mansion 

Where  the  lords  of  earth  reside. 
In  the  city's  broad  expansion. 

And  the  gilded  halls  of  pride: 
But  within  the  rural  cottage 

Where  no  costly  gems  abound, 
Toiling  for  their  daily  pottage. 

Lovely  hands  are  often  found. 
Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Deeds  of  love  the  whole  day  through. 

Oft  the  hand  of  rings  encumbered 

Has  no  charm  for  bleeding  grief. 
While  the  toil-worn  hands  are  numbered 

With  the  hands  that  give  relief. 
Wealth  and  pride  can  add  no  beauty 

To  the  grasping  hand  of  greed. 
But  the  hand  that  does  its  duty 

Shall  be  counted  fair  indeed. 
Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
Deeds  of  love  the  whole  da.v  through. 

— James  Larkin  Pearson. 

4. 

A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Quincv.  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handv  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high, 
fitted  with"24  and  30  inch  wheels  with4-incli  tire. 


This  wag6n  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels' and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  fuU'description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  bv  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincv.  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 

The  decree  of  Asshur  and  Chemosh  and  Bel 
Flamed  like  lightning  across  the  sky; 

"If  my  children  refuse,  at  my  shrine,  to  bow, 
Bj-  the  STvord  of  my  wrath  they  shall  die." 

And  up  through  the  clouds  of  the  incense 
smoke 

Leaped  the  quivering  tongues  of  flame. 
That  spake  of  the  cities  and  souls,  destroyed, 
For  the  glory  of  each  dread  name. 

And  Jareh  brooded,  with  fierce  bent  brows. 

Over  Al,  that  little  town; 
Its  altars  blackened,  its  hearthstones  cold, 

'Xeath  the  pall  of  his  vengeance  frown. 
••Thou  Shalt  stretch  thy  spear  o'er  the  cursed 
land. 

From  the  rise  till  the  set  of  the  sun: 
And  when  none  remain,  for  the  worship  of 
Bel, 

In  that  hour  shall  thy  task  be  done!" 

While  he  of  the  jEgis  watched  the  earth 
From  the  snows  of  Olympus'  height; 

And  the  tears  and  woes  of  his  helpless  sons 
Seemed  good  to  his  pitiless  sight. 

His  presence  was  shrouded  in  milk-white 
clouds. 

But  his  voice  through  the  thunder  spake — 
"When  I  nod  my  head  all  the  gods  shall  bow, 
And  the  earth  and  the  sky  shall  quake." 

But  above  and  beneath  and  behind  them  all 

There  waited  that  Unnamed  One, 
Whose  heart  is  Pity,  whose  breath  is  Peace, 

Who  loveth  us,  every  one. 
'Till  a  new  star  piercing  the  ebon  sky, 

Shone  forth  o'er  a  little  shed. 
Where  Caspar  and  ilelchoir  and  Balthazar 

Bowed  low,  at  the  white  Christ's  head. 

And  over  the  untamed  heart  of  the  world 

Did  a  comfort  undreamed  of  creep; 
Like  the  sapphire  dome  of  the  heavens  was  it 
high. 

Like  the  unfathomed  ocean,  deep. 
Not  Might,  but  Right,  was  the  law  Love  gave; 

Not  conquest,  but  war's  surcease; 
Not  sacriUce,  but  a  contrite  heart; 

For  the  old-time  striving— Peace. 

No_  sword  Love  bore  in  his  stainless  hands; 

, A  cross  was  the  throne  he  won; 
Axeed  for  a  scepter;  a  crown— but  of  thorns. 

When  the  work  of  his  life  was  done. 
But  Chemosh  and  Jareh  and  Asshur  and  Bel — 

Like  to  smoke  wreaths,  they  fade  away; 
"Father,  forgive  them— they  did  not  know"— 

Is  the  prayer  Love's  white  lips  pray. 

0  ye  who  bow  at  his  nail-pierced  feet, 

And"  own  him  your  Lord,  to-day — 
Loot  forth!    What  meaneth  that  awesome 
sound, 

What  meaneth  the  dread  array. 
That  surges  out  from  the  hoary  east. 

That  strides  from  the  golden  west. 
From    the    snow-covered  north — from  the 
flower-wreathed  south. 

At  the  kings  of  the  earth's  behest? 

Banners  and  standards  of  countless  hues; 

Trappings  of  silver  and  gold; 
The  lightning  gleams  from  saluting  swords 

Of  legions  too  vast  to  be  told. 
Steel-maiied  squadrons,  to  guard  the  sea. 

Fortresses  guarding  the  land; 
The  clamor  and  crash  of  the  cannon's  voice 

Enforcing  war's  grim  command. 

Shall  the  years  that  have  slipped  nineteen 
hundred  times 
Through  Eternity's  fingers  pale, 
Since  the  white  Christ  died,  that  his  brothers 
might  live. 
In  the  end  be  of  no  avail? 
Ye  can  drown  his  voice  iu  the  roar  of  your 
guns. 

But  until  war's  wrong  shall  cease. 
Your  lives  disprove  what  your  lips  profess — 
Your  faith  in  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
—Frances  Bartlett,  in  Boston  Transcript. 


SOME  HOMELY  TRUTHS 

How  MANY  of  US  resolve  to  do  some 
particularly  good  or  noble  act 
"when  -we  get  time?"  We  rush 
on  from  day  to  day  promising 
ourselves  the  fulfillment  of  honest  intention, 
yet  the  time  slips  by  and  we  never  seem 
to.  find  that  opportunity  for  good  that  is 
always  just  a  wee  bit  ahead  of  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. "When  I  get  time,"  says  the  young 
mother,  "I  will  train  Jamie  to  be  more  cour- 
teous." "When  I  get  time,"  says  the  grow- 
ing daughter,  "I  will  relieve  mother  of  some 
of  her  burdens."  "When  I  get  time,"  says 
the  wife,  "I  will  read  and  dress  up  and  try  to 
make  myself  more  congenial  to  my  husband." 

Alas!  so  few  of  us  find  the  time.  Jamie 
goes  on  growing  more  and  more  unbearable 
every  day,  and  when  at  last  he  has  grown 
beyond  the  training  habit,  and  his  mother 
sorrowfully  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  a 


boor  whom  nobody  can  tolerate,  she  wishes 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  taken  time 
to  mend  his  ways  when  the  one  moral  stitch 
would  have  done  more  good  than  the  nine 
taken  when  the  hole  in  his  manners  was  be- 
yond repair. 

The  daughter  hasn't  the  time  to  help  her 
mother.  She  means  well;  she  often  worries 
as  she  sees  the  dear  person  growing  more 
and  more  feeble,  but  it  is  not  until  that 
mother  has  exchanged  time  for  eternity  that 
she  realizes  all  she  could  have  done  if  she 
had  only  taken  a  few  moments  fi'om  the  sel- 
fish routine  of  her  own  existence  and  applied 
them  to  lessening  the  labor  in  another's. 

So  with  the  wife — she  hasn't  the  time  to 
fix  up,  she  hasn't  the  time  to  keep  herself 
well  informed,  and  w-hen  the  husband  nat- 
urally wanders  to  fields  more  congenial,  she 
rebukes  herself  for  not  having  stolen  a  few 
moments  from  her  other  home  duties  to  give 
to  the  first  and  foremost  exactions  of  her 
domestic  life. 

We  haven't  the  time  to  do  so  much  that 
would  not  only  benefit  ourselves,  but  others 
as  well;  yet  we  have  the  time  to  enter  into 
a  dozen  and  more  enterprises  and  schemes 
that,  like  boomerangs,  return  to  injure  us. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

i. 

"LOOKING  FOR  TENDERNESS" 

The  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  is  said  to  have  meant  Strife,  but 
this  was  afterwards  altered  to  Princess.  She 
was  very  beautiful.  Her  white,  delicate  com- 
plexion was  probably  a  lovely  contrast  to  the 
dark  skins  of  the  Nubian  and  Ethiopian 
women  of  .Pharaoh's  court.  But  beauty  is 
no  more  sufficient  to  make  a  happy  home 
than  beautiful  colors  to  resist  a  shower  of  rain. 

We  cannot  deny  to  Sarah  many  good 
qualities.  There  was  an  intense  devotion  to 
her  husband,  enabling  her  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  a  w'oman's  life.  There 
was  a  profound  belief  also  in  the  di\-ine 
promise,  so  that  bj'  faith  she  was  able  to  bear 
a  son  in  her  old  age  because  she  judged  Him 
faithful  that  had  promised.  And  there  was 
the  love  which  He  was  able  to  inspire  and 
maintain  between  herself  and  Isaac. 

But  with  all  this  Sarah  -was  undeniably 
hard  with  Hagar.  "She  dealt  hardly  with 
her."  Ah!  there  are  other  ways  of  dealing 
hardly  with  people  than  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  them.  But  all  these  are  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Christ.  Bitter  speeches,  un- 
kind and  cutting  insinuations;  the  always 
reminding  people  of  their  past  failures  and 
present  weaknesses;  the  absence  of  sympa- 
thy in  crushing  sorrow^  or  unendurable  pain 
— these  things  are  not  uncommon  between 
those  who,  like  Sarah  and  Hagar,  are  com- 
pelled to  live  under  the  same  roof;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  once  named  among  us  as  be- 
cometh  saints. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  distracted  man  who 
used  to  travel  up  and  down  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  France,  going  from  house  to  house, 
entering  unbidden;  w-andering  from  village 
to  village,  accosting  men,  women  or  children 
whom  he  met  always  with  the  same  ques- 
tion, "I  am  looking  for  tenderness;  can  you 
tell  me  where  to  find  it?" 

The  country  folks  made  light  of  his  inno- 
cent wanderings,  and  would  say,  "Have  you 
not  found  it  yet?" 

"No,"  would  be  the  sad  reply,  "and  yet  I 
have  searched  for  it  everywhere." 

"Perhaps  you  will  find  it  in  the  garden." 
Off  he  would  hurry.  The  gardener  might 
refer  him  to  the  stable,  and  the  stable-boy  to 
the  next  house;  the  next  house  to  the  next 
village.  So,  mournfully,-  to  the  end  of  life 
the  poor  imbecile  wandered  on,  half  con- 
scious of  his  hopeless  search,  half  realizing 
the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  everj'where 
received. 

Let  us  live  that  we  may  not  have  to  stand 
where  the  vicar,  Amos  Barton,  stood,  and 
utter  his  words  over  some  life  with  which 
we  dealt  so  hardly  that  it  fled  from  us: 
"Milly,  Milly,  dost  thou  hear  me?  I  didn't 
love  thee  enough;  I  wasn't  tender  enough 
to  thee;  but  I  think  of  it  all  now." 

"You  place  this  flower  in  her  hand,  you  say. 
This  pure,  pale  rose  in  her  hand  of  clay? 
Methinks,  could  she  lift  her  sealed  eyes 
They  would  meet  your  own  with  a  grieved 
surprise. 

When  did  you  give  her  a  flower  before? 
Ah,  well,  what  matters,  when  all  is  o'er?" 

What  a  travesty  of  a  home  is  that  where 
quarreling  and  bickering  are  always  filling 


the  air  with  the  clash  of  swords!  We  can 
well  understand  Solomon's  verdict — and  he 
had  the  experience,  not  of  two  women,  but 
some  hundreds — "it  is  better  to  dwell  in  the 
corner  of  the  house-top  than  with  a  conten- 
tious woman  in  a  wide  house."  Dear  woman, 
do  keep  your  tongue  quiet;  and  if  you  can- 
not; ask  the  Lord  to  do  it  for  you;  and  if 
your  heart  is  full  of  jealousy  and  passion, 
open  it  to  him  that  he  may  divert  the  river 
of  water  of  life,  which  is  clear  as  crystal, 
into  it.  Then  if  you  must  find  a  vent  for 
your  feelings,  let  it  be  in  kind  deeds.— F.  B. 
Meyer,  in  Christian  jindeavor  World. 


HOW  DO  YOU  WALK? 

A  graceful  carriage  is  obtained  by  first 
knowing  what  to  avoid.  Go  out  in  the  street 
and  notice  the  walkers  in  front  of  you.  See 
the  lady  that  waddles  so  along,  the  street 
that  you  are  reminded  of  ducks.  Observe 
the  man  beyond  her,  how  he  racks  from 
side  to  side.  Notice  the  young  lady  who 
raises  her  head  and  throws  back  her  shoul- 
ders, and  walks  as  if  her  spine  were  a  bolt 
of  iron  running  into  her  head,  stift'  even  to 
her  fingers. 

Observe  the  young  man  who,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  manly,  droops  his  head  in 
a  sheepish  way.  Or  note  the  other  one  op- 
posite, who,  with  head  thrown  far  back, 
becomes  rather  a  strut;  or  whose  head  is 
throw-n  high  as  to  give  it  a  rakish  air.  Ob- 
serve the  fingers  spread  out  as  if  he  had 
accidently  got  his  hand  into  the  butter  or 
something  sticky,  while  the  one  in  front 
makes  his  hands  into  fists. 

Watch  the  motions  that  give  the  ungrace- 
ful poises,  and  endeavor  to  correct  them  by 
the  law  of  opposites. — Health. 

i, 

DO  SOMETHING 

Each  member  of  a  Christian  church  should 
be  a  worker  for  Christ.  Our  Lord  has  never 
granted  a  dispensation  to  a  single  one  of  us; 
would  any  of  us  desire  that  he  should?  His 
vows  are  upon  us  all  without  exception.  Are 
we  each  obedient  to  his  word,  "Occupy  till 
I  come?"  Are  we  putting  out  our  talents  to 
interest?  If  we  are  not  doing  so,  we  can 
never  enter  into  rest.  Rest  implies  previous 
labor.  We  are  bidden  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
labor  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  God;  it  is  the 
way  ther-eto.  Idlers  are  unrestful,  fidgety, 
worried  and  worrying,  fretful  and  fanciful, 
troubled  and  troublesome.  They  are  hap- 
piest who  are  most  completely  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  most  fully  ab- 
sorbed in  obedience  to  his  will. — C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

4. 

THE  PEARL-DIVER 

The  Christian  is  like  the  pearl-diver,  who 
is  out  of  the  sunshine  for  a  little,  spending 
his  short  days  amid  rocks  and  weeds  and 
dangers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Does 
he  desire  to  spend  his  future  life  there  ?  No, 
but  his  master  wants  him  to.  Is  his  life 
there?  No,  his  life  is  up  above.  A  commu- 
nication is  open  to  the  surface,  and  the  fresh, 
pure  life  comes  down  to  him  and  from  God. 
Is  he  not  wasting  time  there?  He  is  gather- 
ing pearls  for  his  master's  crown.  Will  he 
always  stay  there?  When  the  last  pearl  is 
gathered,  the  "Come  up  higher"  will  beckon 
him  aw'ay,  and  the  weights  which  kept  him 
down  will  become  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory,  and  he  will  go,  he  and  these  he  brings 
with  him,  to  his  Father. — Professor  Drum- 
mond. 

THE  PERNICIOUS  GRUMBLING  HABIT 

Do  not  let  your  child  acquire  the  habit 
of  grumbling.  Stop  the  first  beginnings  and 
it  will  never  become  a  habit.  If  there  is 
just  cause  of  complaint,  try  to  remedy  it; 
if  there  is  no  possibility  of  improvement, 
teach  that  silent  endurance  is  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  inevitable.  It  is  never  wise  to 
stay  in  a  place  and  grumble.  If  the  things 
you  dislike  cannot  be  altered,  change  your 
environment.  If  on  reflection  you  decide 
that,  balancing  one  thing  with  another,  you 
would  rather  bear  the  ills  you  know  than  to 
fly  to  others  that  you  know  not  of,  bear 
them  in  silence. 

4. 

Somebody  once  asked  Queen  Victoria's  late 
physician.  Dr.  Jenner,'  if  anxiety  ever  caused 
him  to  lose  sleep.  "Why  should  it?"  he  said. 
"I  go;  I  do  my  best.  Who  can  do  more? 
Why  should  I  lose  sleep?" 


And  who  would  murmur  or  misdoubt. 
When  God's  great  sunrise  finds  him  out? 

—Mrs.  Browning. 


Ja.vne's  Expectorant  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  Coughs.  It  clears  the  Bronchial  passages 
and  heals  the  lungs. 


HOT  WEATHER  DYSPEPSIA 

Thousands  Suffer  From  It  at  This 
Season  of  the  Year 

Hot  weather  dyspepsia  may  be  recognized  by 
the  following  symptoms:  Depression  of  spirits, 
heaviness  and  pain  in  the  stomach  after  meals, 
loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  no  desire  for  food,  bad 
taste  in  the  moulh.  especially  in  the  morning, 
wind  in  stomach  and  bowels,  irritable  disposition, 
nervous  weakness,  weariness,  costlveness,  head- 
ache, palpitation,  heartburn.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
treat  such  troubles  with  "tonics,"  "blood  purifi- 
ers," "cathartics,"  "pills,"  because  the  whole 
trouble  is  in  the  stomach.  It  is  indigestion  or 
dyspepsia  and  nothing  else. 

All  these  symptoms  rapidly  disappear  when  the 
stomach  is  relieved,  strengthened  and  cleansed 
by  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They  should  be 
taken  after  meals  and  a  few  carried  in  the  pocket 
to  be  used  whenever  any  pain  or  distress  is  felt  in 
the  stomach.  They  are  prepared  only  for  stomach 
troubles. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  indorsed  by  such 
physicians  as  Dr.  Harlandson,  Dr.  Jennison  and 
Dr.  Mayer,  because  they  contain  the  natural  di- 
gestive acids  and  fruit  essences  which  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  cause  the  prompt  digestion  of 
the  food  before  it  has  time  to  ferment  and  sour, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  take 
and  unequaled  for  invalids,  children  and  every 
person  afflicted  with  imperfect  digestion.  It  is 
safe  to  say  they  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  full-sized  packages  at  50  cents.  A  book 
on  stomach  troubles  and  thousands  of  testimonials 
sent  free  by  addi-essing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

FIRST  PRIZE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SHETLAND  PONT  AND 
CAKT.— AiS^Y  CHILD  CAN  DRIVE 
IT  AND  TAKE  ALL  CARE  OF  IT. 


YOU  CAN  WIN 

This  handsome  turnout,  a  hardy  and  gentle  little 
Shetland  Foiiy  and  Pony  Cart  (latest  style),  or  its 
price  in  cash,  if  you  Count  tlie  Spokes  in  the 
wheel  of  the  cartas  Bho'wii  above.  This  seems  like 
a  very  easy  thiii(i;to  do.  Try  it  and  see  if  it  is.  We 
will    ^ve    A  ATJTIFUL  SHETL.AN1> 

PONY  AND  CART,  or  its  value  in  cash,  to  the 

§erson  sending  in  the  correct  count.  And  in  ad- 
ition  to  this  grand  prize  we  will  give : 

S60  to  the  one  sending  within  1  of  the  correct  count, 
S25    "      '*      '*        '*     3    '*        "  " 
«10     "  "         "      3     "  '* 

AND  A  Sl.OO  PRIZE  TO  EVEKYBODY 

sending  -.vitliin  -Four  of  the  correct  count.  Should 
two  or  more  persons  tie  for  any  of  the  larger  prizes 
they  ^Nill  be  equally  divided.  All  vou  have  to  do  is 
count  the  number  of  spokes  in  the  wheel  nearest 
you  in  the  picture  C the  onein  which  the  spokes  show 
plainly)  and  send  the  number  to  us  with  your  ad- 
dress plainly  written.  There  is  Only  one  condition  to 
the  contest  should  your  answer  justifyus  in  award- 
ing you  a  prize,  you  agree  to  get  two  friends  to 
subscribe  to  our  great  story  and  family  magazine. 
DO  NOT  SEND  US  ANY  MONEY, 
But  enclose  with  your  answer  A  Self-Addressed. 
Stamped  Envelope  so  that  we  can  notify  you  at 
once  if  you  are  a  winner.  Contest  closes  Aug.  81. 

THE  COLUMBIAN,         Boston,  Mass. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  i 

Mrs. L.Lanier, Mar 
'tin, Tenn. , writes:' 
"Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  in  15  days 
witboataoj  anpIeasaHt  effeots  whateyer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense'. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  In  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
HallOhbmicalCo.    B  BoiSt.Louis.Mo. 


Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  ( 
rings,  sportinggoods,  musical  instruments  &  many' 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 13  packages  of  Royal  EnglishlnkPowder  at  luceach. 
Every  package  makes  60c  worth  of  fine  ink.  AVe  askno  money — 
Bend  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  "When  you  sell  tha 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  fortheoutfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  6t.  Oak  Park,  UL 


GENUINE  TAMPA  SMOKERS 

$1.00  Per  Box 

To  introduce  this  CUBAN  HAND=MADE  CIQAR 

I  will  send  a  box  (25),  e.xpress  prepaid,  to  any 
address  in  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Send 
money  hy  registered  letter  or  money  order. 
E.  L.  GROSS, 

402  Franklin  Street,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CORE  '"-^"'•'^ 


C0£  CUEa.  CO.,  Clarelaud,  0. 
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SMILES 


LOOKING  BACK  WITH  BEN 

Oh,  do  you  remember  last  winter.  Ben  Bolt, 

When  the  mercury  slid  away  down; 
When  it  seemed  that  yonr  nose  would  be 
frozen,  Ben  Bolt, 
Ere  you  go  to  your  oflBce  down  town — 
Those  days  when  we  grumbled  at  twenty 
below. 

And  the  water-pipes  froze  every  night— 
When  we  scolded  the  plumber  for  being  so 
slow. 

And  the  iceman  liept  well  out  of  sight? 

Oh,  do  you  remember  those  mornings,  Ben 
Bolt, 

When  you  worked  with  your  overcoat  on. 
And  declared  you'd  be  glad  (don't  deny  it), 
Ben  Bolt, 

When  the  confounded  winter  was  gone? 
And  don't  you  remember  those  chilly  nights, 
too. 

When  we  couldn't  get  bed-clothes  enough? 
Oh,  how  the  frost  nipped  us  and  how  the 
wind  blew.' 
Just  think  of  itl  Wasn't  it  tough? 

— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


A  FALSE  JEWEL 

WHEX  Mrs.  Smith  decided  to  give  a 
tea-party  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  should  be  the  event  of  the 
season.  With  that  in  view  she 
started  elaborate  preparations, 
promising  Mary,  her  cook,  an  extra  week's 
wages  if  she  would  do  her  best  to  make  the 
party  a  success.  Finding  that  she  would 
need  a  girl  to  help  serve  the  tea  she  asked 
Mary  if  she  knew  any  one  that  she  could  get. 

"Sure,  mum,"  answered  Mary,  "there's  me 
sister  what's  used  to  waitin'  an'  who'll  be 
glad  to  get  the  chance,  for  she's  a  poor  gurl 
just  out  of  a  job." 

As  Mary  herself  was  a  jewel,  Mrs.  Smith 
did  not  question  her  further;  and  Mary  re- 
ceived orders  to  have  her  sister  on  hand. 

Mary's  sister  reported  for  duty,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  gave  her  minute  Instructions  how  she 
should  act,  wishing  to  give  the  guests  the 
iinpression  that  she  was  a  regular  member 
of  the  household. 

Things  went  on  swimmingly  until  Mary's 
sister,  seeing  that  one  of  the  guests  was  out 
of  tea,  came  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
lady  would  have  "anither."  The  guest  smil- 
ingly answered  that  she  would,  whereupon 
Mary's  sister,  snatching  up  the  cup,  bawled 
across  the  room  in  the  most  approved  cheap 
restaurant  code,  "Draw  one'."— Detroit  Free 
Press. 


A  TIME  FOR  SILENCE 

A  boy  got  a  splinter  in  his  foot,  and  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  his  mother  and 
grandmother  decided  to  place  a  poultice  over 
the  wound.   The  boy  resisted  vigorously. 

"I  won't  have  any  poultice,"  he  declared, 
stoutly. 

As  the  hot  poultice  touched  the  boy's  foot 
he  opened  his  mouth. 
"Yon-"  he  began. 

"Keep  still,"  said  his  mother,  shaking  her 
stick,  while  the  grandmother  applied  the 
poultice.  Once  more  the  little  fellow  opened 
his  mouth. 

But  the  uplifted  switch  awed  him  into  si- 
lence. In  a  minute  more  the  poultice  was 
firmly  in  place,  and  the  boy  was  tucked  up 
in  bed. 

"There,  now,"  said  his  mother,  "the  splin- 
ter will  be  drawn  out,  and  Eddie's  foot  will 
be  well." 

As  the  mother  and  grandmother  moved 
away  triumphantly,  a  shrill,  small  voice  came 
from  under  the  bed-clothes.  "You've  got  it  on 
the  wrong  foot." 


WHAT  THEY  SAID 

A  crank  came  running  into  the  office  of  a 
Montana  paper  and  .said  that  a  man  had  just 
swallowed  a  two-foot  rule  and  died  by  inches. 
The  editor  started  out  at  once  to  learn  further 
particulars  of  the  death,  and  meeting  a  doc- 
tor, told  him  about  the  case.  The  doctor  said. 
"Pshaw!  that's  nothing;  I  once  bad  a  pa- 
tient who  swallowed  a  thermometer  and  died 
by  degrees." 

A  couple  of  bystanders  then  chipped  In. 
One  of  them  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  fellow 
down  in  Kansas  who  swallowed  a  pistol  and 
went  off  easy.  The  other  one  said  he  had  a 
friend  who  took  a  quart  of  apple-jack  and 
died  In  good  spirits. 


AFTER  THE  TRIAL 

"And  so  she  poi.toned  her  husband!  Ah. 
bow  could  she  do  It!  She  Is  so  sweet-looking 
and  so  beautiful." 

"Tliafs  just  the  reason.  She  knew  .she 
would  have  a  clncb  with  the  jury." 


NUMEROUS  ANTIQUITIES 

"I  presume  there  are  many  interesting  relics 
to  be  found  in,  a  village  as  old  as  this?"  in- 
quiringly remarked  a  recently  arrived  and 
intellectual-looking  guest. 

"Wa-al,  yes."  replied  the  loquacious  land- 
lord of  the  tavern  at  Allegash.  "Deacon 
Jonks  has  a  candle-snuffer  that  was  made  in 
seventeen-seventy-something;  Lyman  Tinker 
has  a  pair  of  tongs  that  had  the  honor  of 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  a  British  soldier 
durin'  the  Revolution;  Charles  Henry  Skiddy 
has  a  foot-warmer  that  was  used  in  the  first 
church  built  here;  Judge  Waller  has  a  maiden 
daughter  that  was  a  grown-up  young  lady 
when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  I  have  a  bill 
against  Lawyer  Craft  that  he  promised  to 
pay  in  two  weeks  from  the  date,  which  was 
over  fourteen  years  ago.  Ah,  yes,  there  are 
a  good  many  interestin"  relics  to  be  found  in 
this  village'"— Puck. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT 

"What  are  the  trees  saying  as  they  sigh?" 
said  the  poet,  as  he  and  the  practical  man 
paused  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

"They  are  saying,"  said  the  practical  man, 
"that  a  saw-mill  in  this  section  would  pay 
big  dividends." 

Then  the  poet  said  something  about  the 
music  in  the  river  that  rippled  at  their  feet. 

"Yes,"  said  the  practical  man.  "I  was  just 
thinking  that  such  a  fine  water-power  could 
turn  enough  mill-wheels  to  grind  all  the  corn 
in  Georgia  to  a  first-class  article  of  meal!" 

"I  don't  think,"  said  the  poet,  "that  you 
and  I  can  pull  together." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  practical  man,  "so  I 
am  going  to  dinner.   Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  going  to  wonder,"  said  the  poet,  "how 
and  where  I'll  get  a  dinner." 


A  PRIZE  STORY 

She  clutched  the  air  wildly. 
"Am  I  mad  or  am  I  only  dreaming?"  she 
shrieked. 

For  the  eighty-fifth  correct  answer  a  prize 
of  four  million  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
"Languid  Ladies'  Companion"  will  be  given. 
Answers  will  be  counted  only  when  written 
with  Ichabod's  indelible  ink,  on  coupons  to  be 
found  only  in  one-hundred-pound  crates  of 
Peter's  pepsinized  prunes  for  that  full  feeling. 
Please  mention  yourself  in  answering,  as  this 
is  important.— Detroit  JournaL 


WOMAN'S  CONSISTENCY 

She  had  suffered  more  at  his  hands  than 
from  any  other  person.  In  evidence  of  this 
her  nerves  had  been  harrowed  and  unstrung; 
but  he  had  placed  a  seal  on  her  lips  and 
drilled  her  into  obedience  to  the  slighest  turn 
of  his  hand.  Yet  she  met  him  with  a  pleased 
and  careless  smile  and  (more  than  all)  paid 
his  bill  cheerfully.  For  he  was  a  dentist, 
and  her  teeth  were  her  pride. — Judge. 


ALMOST  CRIMINAL  NEGLECT 

"Here,"  said  the  statesman,  who  had  been 
temporar.v  chairman  of  the  convention,  "I'd 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  party  organ 
you're  runnin',  anyway." 

"Why,"  the  editor  asked,  "what's  wrong?" 

"In  your  account  of  the  proceedings  you 
have  not  once  referred  to  my  speech  as  'a 
ringing  address!'  " 

4. 

ACCOMPANIMENT 

A  police  officer  met  an  organ-grinder  in  the 
street,  and  said,  "Have  you  a  license  to  play? 
If  not,  you  must  accompany  me." 

"With  pleasure,"  answered  the  street  musi- 
cian. "What  will  you  sing?"— Halfpenny 
Comic. 


BRIGHT  BITS 

"I  sa.v,  waiter,  this  salmon  cutlet  isn't  half 
so  good  as  the  one  I  had  here  last  week." 

"Can't  see  why,  sir.  It's  off  the  same  fish." 
-Punch. 

Bacon— "Are  the  flies  bad  up  your  way?" 

Egbert— "I  think  not.  A  great  many  of 
them  seem  to  go  to  church  Sundays."— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Aunty— "Do  they  teach  by  the  object  system 
at  your  school?" 

Little  boy— "Y'es'm.  They  Is  always  object- 
ing to  something  or  other."— Credit  Lost. 

"Now,  Percy,  if  you're  a  really  good  boy 
I'll  take  you  to  the  circus." 
There  was  a  long  pau.-;e.  and  then,  "Ma!" 
"Yes.  Percy?  " 

"S'pose  I'm  the  best  boy  I've  ever  been,  will 
you  leave  me  there?"— Life. 


ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.- 
Per  Cow 


Send  for  neiv  1899  catalogiie. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


SI. 00  a  bottle, 
i  bottles  $2.50  prepaid 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cuRf 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  100,000  BOTTLES  WORK- 
ING MIRACLES  EVERYWHERE 


Agents  at  Work  Reaping  a  Harvest— $7  to  $12  a  Day 
Easily  Made— If  You  Want  Big  Money 
Write  Us  Now 


The  free  distribution  of  Dr.  Swift's  Khemnatic  | 

and  Gout  Cure  is  -working  wonders,  and  grateful 
testimony  from  people  who  have  suffered  for  years 
without  relief  untU  cured  by'  the  famous  physi-  i 
cian's  great  speeifie,  pours  in  constantly.  ' 

Not  four  cases  in  a  hundred  can  withstand  the 
curative  powers  after  a  faithful  trial.  ■ 

READ  OF  DR.  SWIFT'S  MANY  MIRACLES  I 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Barber,  of  the  Central  Station,  i 
Buffalo,  isr.  Y.,  says: 

"  In  Scotland,  two  years  ago.  1  was  first  taken 
with  sciatica  in  my  Umbs  and  I  sutfered  untold 
agony.  It  kept  growing  worse,  and  I  could 
neither  sleep  at  night  nor  walk  to  any  extent.  I 
have  taken  I  do  not  know  how  many  kinds  of  both 
foreign  and  American  medicines  and  have  con-  i 


suited  many  physicians,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  given  me  any  relief.  Two  months  ago  I  was 
told  of  the  miracles  of  Dr.  Swift's  Bheumatic  and 
Gout  Cure,  and  in  a  week  was  free  of  all  pains. 
In  two  weeks  more  I  was  cured.  Not  a  pain  or 
ache  has  since  re-appeared.  I  sleep  elegantly, 
better  than  I  did  before  the  afBiction  came.  I 
thank  heaven  for  Dr.  Swift's  discovery." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  coimtless  cures  on 
record.  If  you  will  write  us  asking  for  names  of 
people  near  you  who  have  been  cured  we  wiU 
send  them— will  tell  you  what  your  neighbors  say. 

Or  send  for  one  of  the  trial  bottles,  enclosing  10 
cents  to  prepay  cost,  and  we  w  ill  mail  promptly. 
Address  Dr.  Swift.  Swift  Building.  New  York.  If 
you  want  to  make  money  faster  than  you  ever 
have  in  your  life,  be  sure  and  write  us,  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done. 


$  1 00,00  in  Cold  Free. 

Kaeegiklmnnooooprrwyy^ 


BRAINS  COUNT 


We  will  ^ve  SIOO.OO  In  Gold  to  anyone  -wko  ^nil  arrange  ih^ 
twenty  letters  printed  abo\e  thfee  fiames  denoting  tlirec  well- 

knonc  ships  of  the  L'niteil  States  Xatj  during  the  Spanish 

Vi'ar.  Jiefnejni>er  tut  do  no:  ■u.ani  one  cent  of  your  money.  There  is  only 
one  condition,  which  will  take  less  than  one  hour  ot  your  time,  which  we  will  write  you  when  your  prize  is  delivered.  In 
making  the  three  names,  ihe  Utters  can  only  de  used  as  many  times  as  they  appear  abcrve  and  no  tetter  can  be  used 
-which  does  not  appear.  .After  you  have  found  the  three  carrect  fuufses.  vou  wilt  haze  used  every  Xexx-zr  m  the 
twenty  fjfoci'/)' as  many  times  as  it  appears.  The  money  Will  he  paid  An^nat  15th>  ISOO.  Should  more 
than  one  person  succeed  in  finding  the  three  correct  names,  the  $100.00  wiu  rve  equally  divided.  H'e  make  this  liberal 
offer  to  introduce  our  charming  and  interesting  family .  96  tO  1  44-Colanin.  illustrated  month 'y  magazine  to 
as  many  families  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  possible,  -where  it  ts  as  yet  unihto^vn.  Our  magazine  is  carefully 
edited,  illustrated  zrxd  fxlUd  with  the  choicest  literary  matter  that  the  best  authors  produce.  Try  and  Win.  If  you 
will  make  the  three  names  and  send  them  to  OS  at  Once*  -who  JtnoTvs  but  that  you  will  get  the  g-old  I  An>-way, 
-we  do  not  -want  any  money  from  you,  and  a  contest  like  this  is  -very  interesting.  As  soon  as  we  receive  your  answer  we 
will  at  once  write  and  notify  you  if  you  have  won  the  prize.  We  sincerely  hope  you  will,  as  ■u.e  shall  give  the  freojo 
av^ay  anyuay.    Do  not  delay.    Write  at  once. 

RIQLEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  345  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agents  Wanted 


For  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged  1899 
Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World  and  Pictorial 
Gazetteer  of  All  Lands.  PRICE  VERY  LOW. 


Guaranteed  an  unexampled  bargain  and  the  very  finest  seller  of  the  year.  Large  Colored  Maps 
and  Plates.  Hundreds  of  half-tones  and  other  engi-avings.  Beautifully  illustrated  chapters  for  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  and  all  countries  on  the  globe,  and  every  depaitment  brought  down  to  date.  Shows 

with  Spain,  with  photos  of  scenes  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR  I'ti'liPPines.  Hawaii,  etc.  Portraits  and  biographies  of 

Dewey.  Saini)son,  Schley,  Miles,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  others. 
Profusely  illustrated  Biographical  Department  of  American  Celebrities.  Chi'onological  Department 
gives  all  History  by  dates  down  to  the  peace  with  Spain. 

Send  for  particulars,  and  from  their  own  mouths  fuid   LARQE  COMMISSIONS 
out  what  other  Agents  are  doing,  see  sixteen  of  th'iir  por- 
traits, and  learn  their  exact  methods.  Special  advantages  free,  and  our  three  plans  fully  explained  to 
all  meaning  business.   Everjthing  bona  fide  and  just  as  represented.  This  is  the  greatest  chance  for 
agents  since  "  Uraut's  Memous."  Address  THE  CKOWELL  &  KIRKPATRiCK  CO.,  £prlngfieKI,  Ohio. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  malie  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  v}itli  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skiH,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7699.— Ladies'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38,  40  and  42  laches  bast. 


No.  769.5.— Ladies'  Fasct  Waist,  in  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  33  and  40  Indies  bust. 


•No.  7702.— Girls'  Shirt-waist  with 
Sailor  Collar,   lu  ceuta. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  aaU  12  years. 


No.  7687.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  3ii,  38  and  40  inches  liu.st. 
No.  7684.— Ladies'  Drapery.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  '22,  24,  2b,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7704.— Ladies'  Foikted  Drapery. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7fiS8.— Ladies'  Sack  Nightgowk  No.  7522.— Ladies'  Skirt- waist. 

WITH  Api'LIED  Yoke.   10  cents.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.         Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bast. 
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THE  RARM  AIVD  RIRESIDB 


JUXT  1,  1699 


Raising  the, Flag  of  the  United  States  Over  the  Hawaiian  Capitol  Building  in  Honolulu  During  the  Annexation  Ceremonies 

In  an  TTpper  Comer  is  a  View  of  the  Building  from  a  Distance 

From  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine  to  the 

VICTORIES  III  PHILIPPINES 

Our  new  book,  "Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  contains  over 

300    PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 

Which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  more  than  three  hundred  photographs  reproduced  in  the 
book  represent  an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  monej',  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.  Each  page  is 
8  inches  wide  hy         inches  long. 

History  Told  in  Pictures  ^  ^  ,^  ^  ,^  ^  ^ 


So  that  it  is  understood  and  enjoj-ed  b}-  all  members  of  the  famih',  from  the  3-oungest  to  the 
oldest.  While  enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important  historical  events  are  painted  on  the 
mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  book  contains  over  300  views  of  picturesque  scenes  and 
interesting  objects  in 

The  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

Also  numerous  fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associated  with  the  Spanish-American  war; 
as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  arinj'  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  n.uch  clearer  and  plainer  than  can  be 
shown  on  this  page,  as  they  are  printed  on  more  costly  paper,  highly  polished. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a  brief,  interesting  historj-  of  the  islands,  descriptions 
of  the  pictures,  and  information  on  climate,  population,  products,  commerce,  resources,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 


Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Book  Only 


40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepli-d  thr  iimne  may  be  counted  in  a  dub) 


It  is  easy  as  play  to  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  this  book 
at  40  cents.  We  give  valuable  premiums  free  as  rewards  for  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  our 
Premium  Catalogue.    Order  b'y  Premium  No.  43  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Native  FiUpino  Women 


JULT  1,  1899 
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TWO  GOOD  BOOKS  FREE 

Ihn^uv  25  CENTS  FOR  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  o"  THrvS!! 


We  live  in  a  Book  age!  Improved  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  now  print  valuable  books  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  necessary  a  few  years  back.  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  productions  of  famous  authors,  works  that 
are  popular  because  of  merit.  Every  household  shouM  possess  at  least  a  few  of  these  good  books,  and  our  liberal  offer  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  them  free.  We  make  no  profit  on  the  books.  Our  object  is  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers  for  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  most  popular  farm  journal  published. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ANY  TWO  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  ACCEPT  THE  ABOVE  OFFER 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  REBELLION 


No.  985.  A  grand  collection  of  war- 
stories  and  camp-fire  yarns.  Every 
anecdote  is  a  time  storj'  of  some  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  Civil  war. 
Every  one  will  be  glad  to  own  this 
book.  By  telling  these  stories,  a 
speaker  can  keep  an  audience  in 
laughter  or  tears  at  will.  It  gives  an- 
ecdotes of  Foragers,  Raiders,  Scouts, 
Stories  of  Prison  Life,  Union  and 
Confederate  Spies,  of  the  Generals, 
Lincoln's  jokes,  etc.,  etc. 


HER  ONLY  SIN 


No.  989.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay,  author  of  "The  Shattered 
Idol,"  "On  Her  Wedding  jNIorn,"  and  other  noted  books. 
For  stones  of  love,  adventure  and  romance,  delightfully 
told,  replete  with  stirring  incidents  that  will  hold  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  are  few  better 
than  those  of  Bertha  M.  Clay.  "Her  Only  Sin"  is  fine.  It 
is  just  the  novel  to  read  in  a  single  evening,  for  once  you 
begin  you  can't  lay  it  down  till  you  know  the  end. 


A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE 


No.  960.  By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  Night,"  which  had  a  wonderful  sale  through 
America  and  England.  Few  ladies  have  written  more 
popular  stories  than  Miss  Harraden.  "A  Bird  of  Passage" 
is  original  and  interesting. 

THE  ARTS  OF  BEAUTY 

No.  952.  By  Shirley  Dare,  the  most  famous  American 
writer  on  subjects  pertaining  to  ladies'  toilet.  This  is  a 
splendid  book  for  girls  and  women.  Gives  honest  and 
valuable  instructions  about  making  the  toilet,  keeping 
healthy,  young  and  beautiful,  etc. 

fHORNE'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

No.  965.  A  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  markets  or  exhibi- 
tion. It  suits  at  once  the  plain  poulterer,  who  must  make 
the  business  pay,  and  the  chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is 
for  gay  plumage  and  strange,  bright  birds.  It  answers 
the  demand  for  a  book  covering  the  whole  ground  of  breed- 
ing and  care  of  poultry,  and  at  small  price.  It  gives 
diagrams  of  poultry-houses  and  tells  how  to  manage  them; 
directions  for  care  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas,  pigeons,  etc.;  description  of  poultry  diseases  and 
their  remedies,  including  a  complete  discussion  of  fowl 
cholera,  with  the  most  approved  methods  yet  discovered 
f-^j.  preventing  its  ravages.    With  many  illustrations,  some 

which  are  handsome,  full-page  illustrations  of  the  various 
breeds  of  fowls. 

ON  HER  WEDDING  MORN 

No.  990.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay.  In  the  world  of  fiction 
there  have  been  but  few  characters  to  whom  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader  goes  out  with  more  tenderness  than  Hulda 
Vane,  the  heroine.  This  is  the  companion  novel  to  "Her 
Only  Sin,"  and  will  be  read  with  the  same  intensity  of 
feeling,  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness  as  the  characters  in 
the  book  have  cause  for  tears  or  laughter.  It  is  a  love- 
story  that  must  appeal  to  every  reader. 


GOOD  MANNERS 


No.  970.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Baines.  A  manual  of 
true  politeness,  containing  chapters  on  good  behavior,  recep- 
tions, dinners,  parties,  balls,  letter-writing,  courtship  and 
marriage,  anniversaries,  etiquette  in  public,  customs  regard- 
ing funerals  and  mournings,  etc.  The  book  contains  twenty 
chapters. 

XHE  IDLE  THOUGHTS 

OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW 

No.  999.  By  .Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  For  that  common 
but  extremely  unpleasant 
complaint,  "the  blues,"  this 
book  is  a  pleasant  and  effec- 
tive cure.  !Mr.  Jerome  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Eng- 
lish Mark  Twain,"  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  liv- 
ing writers  of  pure,  whole- 
some fun.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  the  book.  Every 
paragraph  is  scintillating 
with  flashes  of  brilliant  wit. 
Who  has  not,  at  some  time 
or  another,  had  "the  blues," 
or  been  "hard  up?"  Who 
has  not  been  in  "love?"  For 
a  royal  treat  read  the  author's  thoughts  on  these  and  numer- 
ous other  ^subjects.  The  "thoughts"  which  fill  a  book  may 
be  idle,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  but  thev  certainly 
emanate  from  a  busy  brain. 


THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH 

No.  953.  By  Charles  Dickens.  This  is  a  simple  tale  of 
home  life,  and  being  a  fairy  tale  is  sure  to  interest  the 
children.  The  story  opens  about  dusk,  with  jNIrs.  Perry- 
bingle  putting  on  the  tea-kettle,  which  soon  begins  to  have 
gurgles  in  the  throat,  and  indulges  in  vocal  snorts. 

f  HE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 

No.  995.    By  Dickens. 

TWO  GHOST  STORIES 

No.  997.    By  Dickens. 

A  GOBLIN  STORY 

No.  954.    By  Dickens. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  AND  OTHER 
NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  JINGLES 

.  No.  992.  Illustrated.  For  generations  these  rhymes 
have  delighted  the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the 
fairy  stories  and  short  verses  are  a  never-ending  source 
of  delight.  This  is  the  complete  book,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over  seventy  illustra- 
tions, including  "Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "This  is  the  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  "Yankee  Doodle  Came  to  Town,"  "Tom, 
Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,"  etc. 


She  went  to  the  barber's. 

To  get  him  a  wig. 
And  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

There  are  seven  more  pictures  and  fourteen  verses  similar 
to  the  above  to  the  story  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard."  The 
book  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over 
seventy  pictures  and  illustrations.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  i'or  children  in  the  entire  list. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  WIDOW 

BEDOTT  AND  MR.  CRANE 

No.  956.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "Laugh 
and  grow  fat,"  then  the  Widow  Bedott  books  will  help 
to  make  lots  of  fat.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  neighbor,  and  a 
widower.  He  frequently  called  at  the  W'idow's  house,  and 
she  naturally  thought  he  was  courting  her,  so  she  tried  to 
encourage  him  and  get  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  pro- 
posing. She  succeeded,  but  he  asked  the  Widow  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter,  Malissy.  Then  the  Widow  saw  her 
predicament,  and  how  she  did  storm!  If  you  want  a  hearty 
laugh,  try  the  Widow  Bedott  books. 


GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 


No.  984.  Tells  the  supposed  travels  and  surprising  adven- 
tures of  Lemuel  Gulliver  into  an  unexplored  past  of  the 
world,  where  he  met  with  a  race  of  people  no  larger  than 
your  hand.  A  great  favorite  with  boys  and  girls,  who  like 
to  read  books  of  travel.  Illustrated. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


No.  977.  ,  By  Daniel  Defoe.  The  life  of  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday,  on  a  lonely  island,  has  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  more  boys  than  the  heroes  of  any  other  story,  and  to-day 
it  is  even  more  popular  than  ever  before.  It  satisfies  their 
thirst  for  adventure  without  the  demoralizing  effects  com- 
mon to  boys'  stories. 


JOHN 


PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES 


No.  971.  By  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher 
and  evangelist.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  The  author  states  in  the  preface 
that  its  object  is  to  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plain 
talks  of  John  Ploughman,  couched 
in  Spurgeon's  quaint  sayings,  his  wit, 
his  logic,  his  power  for  good,  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  similar 
publication.  This  book  can  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family  over  and  over  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  that 
must  face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of  drink 
will  place  a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she  induces  him 
to  read  this  work.  Illustrated. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER 

No.  955.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  America  has  produced.  It  is  a  romance  of  intense 
interest,  exhibiting  Hawthorne's  extraordinary  power  of 
mental  analysis  and  graphic  description.  The  entire  book 
is  of  a  high  moral  character,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  member  of  every  family. 


AESOP'S  FABLES 


No.  973.  These  fables  were  written  during  the  glory 
of  the  Greeks,  and  though  old,  they  are  even  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before,  iiany  of  the  wise  sayings  that  are 
repeated  on  all  occasions  are  from  these  fables,  yet  not  one 
out  of  a'  thousand  know  who  first  wrote  them,  as  "He 
killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs."  ^'Esopus  was  a 
slave,  but  by  his  mother-wit  gained  fame  that  will  endure 
as  long  as  any  of  the  "Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece."  But 
the  great  beauty  of  these  fables  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  very  simple  that  all  children  will  read  them  with 
delight,  all  the  time  unconsciously  learning  the  greatest 
and  best  lessons  of  an  upright,  unselfish  life.  Every  person 
should  have  a  copy  of  "^Esop's  Fables."  There  are  about 
200  of  the  best  fables  given  in  this  book,  with  forty-nine 
i"ustrations  and  six  pages  devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of 
.iEsopus. 

SHORT  STORIES 

No.  969.  A  book  containing  a  number  of  short  stories 
of  adventures,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  boys  and  girls. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT 

No.  986.  By  Franklin  Fitts.  This  story  tells  the  struggle 
between  justice  and  iniustice,  in  the  author's  entertaining 
style.  A  man  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  a  leading 
banking-house  becomes  addicted  to  the  gambling  habit  and 
takes  money  from  the  bank.  The  blame  is  attached  to  a 
young  man  recently  discharged  by  this  man  for  paying 
attention  to  his  daughter.  The  story  ends  with  a  victory 
for  justice  and  the  offender  sighing  in  vain  for  squandered 
honor  and  a  forfeited  birthright. 


THE  MERRY  MEN 


No.  958.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  When  an  author's  works 
live  after  him,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  reading.  The 
stories  by  Stevenson  have  stood  this  test,  and  are  now 
widely  read.  "The  Merry  Men"  is  a  story  that  you  will 
not  forget  soon  after  reading  it. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS 


No.  966.  A  book  of  games  and  healthful  recreation  for 
'  outdoor  sports  of  every  description,  with  rules  for  playing 
and  marking  oft'  the  grounds,  or  making  the  bats,  ropes, 
balls,  etc.  It  contains  forty-four  illusti'ations,  showing 
proper  positions  in  swimming,  boating,  cricket,  foot-ball, 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  many  games 
given  in  this  book  the  following  are  a  few;  Foot-ball,  Base- 
ball, ilarbles,  Hopscotch,  Prisoner's  Base,  Duck  on  the 
Rock,  Tops,  Flj-ing  and  Making  Kites,  Cricket,  Shinny, 
Croquet,  'I'ennis,  etc.  Oftentimes  boys  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  play,  but  with  this  book  they  will  always  have  sorhething 
new. 

TALMAGE  ON  PALESTINE 

No.  974.  A  book  containing  a  series 
of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  about  his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Palestine,  telling 
what  he  saw  and  learned  there. 
They  make  such  delightful  reading, 
and  are  so  instructive  and  entertaining, 
that  the  book  is  immensely  popular. 
On  the  days  he  delivered  these  ser- 
mons in  his  church  in  Brooklyn,  which 
seated  4,500  people,  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the  doors  for  want 
of  standing-room  inside  the  church. 
Even  to  read  the  book  makes  one  thrill  through  and  through. 


Many  of  the  books  are  by  famous  authors,  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  There  are  novels  by  such  great  authors  as  Bertha  M. 
Clay,  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  others.  There  are  sermons  by  the  great  Talmage,  books  by  the  inspired  Spurgeon,  fables  by  yEsopus, 
stories  of  adventure  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls,  chimes  and  jingles  for  the  children,  books  of  choice  fun  and  humor,  and  numerous  other  books  on  various 
subjects.  Some  of  the  books  contain  more  than  200  pages,  others  from  100  to  200,  while  the  smallest  has  64  pages.  All  are  bound  in  strong  paper  covers 
with  attractive  designs.    We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  in  every  case  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  six  months  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 


Order  by  the  numbers 
Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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WYANDOTTE  WASHING  SODA 


Use  less  soap  in  your  washing  by 
using  Wyandotte  Washing  Soda. 

This  saves  soap,  wear  on  the 
clothes,  and  worry  and  time  spent  in 
your  laundry,  and  makes  the  clothes 
cleaner  and  whiter  than  any  other 
washing  compound. 

This  is  because  Wyandotte  Wash- 
ing Soda  is  a  good,  pure,  sure,  sav- 
ing washing  soda.  It  has  no  caustic 
alkali  or  anything  injurious  which 
can  harm  the  hands  or  the  most  del- 
icate fabric. 

A  big  package  costs  five  cents, 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 
Department  E,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES  N  1  ' 


NOTES 
ABOUT 
A  BINDER 


Oh,  what  shall  the  har-vest  be  ?  Oh,  what  shall  the  har-vest  be  ? 

Vl  ^M^lTT  O     WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

.IJ  oWU  I  1?.^       DEERINQ  IDEAL. 


If  itwere  lacking  in  any  of  those  qualities  which 
farm  use  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  grain  harvester  it 
would  not  be  IdeaL   In  the  IJeerinif 
Ideal  there  is  nothing  lacking. 

1.  The Deeringldealis 
strong  andrigid  in  build. 

2.  The  Deering  Ideal  is 
simple  in.  construction, 

3.  The  Deering  Ideal 
Is  light  in.  draft. 

4.  The  Deering  Ideal 
binds  every  bundle. 

6.  The  Deering  Ideal 
is  a  handy  machine. 

6.  The  Deering  Ideal 
has  more  good  points 
than  any  other  make  of 
harvester. 


r 
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DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY, 

CHICACO. 
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THE 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
GRAIN  DRILL 

In  buying  a  Drill  you  should  seek 
that  one  Vhieh 

HAS  A 

POsmvE  FORCE  FEED 

which  always  insures  a  Uniform  and  Regular 
Distribution  of  seed;  one  with 

High,  Broad  Tired  Wlieels 


"  Well  Sown  is  Half  Grown  _ 

so  that  the  draft  may  be  light;  a  Steel  Frame  whiclTis  lighter  and  stronger  than  wood -.having  a 
Lifter  Bar  that  will  RAISE  THE  HOES  EASILY;  a  rachet  device  which  wdl  drive  the  feed  fiom 
either  wheel  so  that 

ALL  GROUND  MAY  BE  SOWN  IN  TURNING  EITHER  WAY  ^ 

All  these  good  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE  DRILLS.  Write  for  catalogue  and  cncu- 
lars  which  fully  describe  them  and  our  Buckeyk  Fertilizer  Drills.  Bickeve  Kidixg  j^v> 
Walkixi;  ('i  i,Ti\  ators,  Bi  i  keve  Seeders,  &c.  

PD     mi  A  CT    JP.  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

■   V,   IVIAoT   06   %^\Jm   Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS 


s 

to 

lO 

Mile 


VfflAT 


OFFER 

YOU 


TO  INTRODUCE  OCR  LATEST  LARGE.  POWEKFrL 
AtUROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


ON  SEA  FARM 


OB  "RANCH 

POSITIVELY  luch  ft  goo.i  Tclei>«'i>e  wa-i  never  soM  for  thb  price  Wforc.  The**  TelMcopw  »re  made  hy  one  of  the  Ur?«t  m»nuf»rturers  of  ^"'3Sf|r."?f"7 
t\ottA  12  InchM  »n'l  open  ^\ef6  1-2  feel  Id  5  sections.  Th*T  are  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  «ch  end  lo  exclude  dwl,  ete..  mlh  POWERFUL 
LENSES.  fclenllflc»Uy  grtmnd  and  »djmted.  OCAR.^NTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Ilerrlofore.  Teleacopw  of  ihla  sixc  hare  been  wld  for  from  $0.00  to  |«.W. 
Etery  K-joumer  In  the  wuntrj  or  it  srailds  iMort*  <boald  certainly  netrurc  one  of  the«e  lnitrunieni«:  »nd  no  fMiner  should  be  without  one.  Object*  mil«S 
WftT  are  Irourbi  to  Tie*  with  MtonUblug  (.■le*mefls.  &ent  Iit  ma.\\  or  cxpreu,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  W  cH.  Our  new  c»talp?ue  of  watihes.  etc., 
Mat  with  c»<h  order.  Tbin  in  a  yrund  offer  and  you  «b^iild  noi  mU*  li.  We  WARR.KNT  each  Telwxwpe  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WANTS  VNOTHER;  Brandy,  Va.  Oenta— Please  send  another  Telencwpe,  money  enclosed.  Other  a  bartalu.  good  af  instruments  co6tin?  many  tlmw  thfl 
money  — R.  C.  Alls:*.  Send  W  CENTS  bv  Rerlitcred  I^it,  Po-t  Office  Money  Order.  Express  .Mun'-i  Onlrr.  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  bat* 
juur  ilorekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  fur  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO.,  Ui-pt.  Jl.,  ExceUlur  Klde.»  New  Vork,  Bor  78S. 

DeLoach  Variable 
Friction  Feed 

BAW-MILLS  arp  popular  bfcanfe  of  merit.  Oiiar- 
anteeil  to  cin  a*i  feel  liniirM  Imiilicr  per  H.  1'.  per  day. 
I'rices  raimn  from  .'Sir.o.oi  up.  Senil  lor  t'alaloeue 
Suu.mlllM,  sliltiKlf-mlll^  Planertt.  Grindlnff.mlllft, 
RalliiK.pre(i«e«  and  M'ater.wheeln. 
D«:L^OA.CH  IVliL^L  MRO.  CO., 

800  UieULAMB  AVK.,  ATLAATA,  tiKOBfitA. 


This  Cut  Is  « 
1=2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


/5 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  1>S  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Ton  go  among  your  neighbors  ami  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  monev  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

Tliis  is  an  A.merican  Watch,  XicJcel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  SeveUed  Cri/staJ.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  keep  JLcctirate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

Tlie  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


$5  95  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  Suit 

*  Made  from  Remnants  of  our  finest  clotfi  that  cost  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 

a  yard.  Equal  every  way  to  regular  $18.00  and  $25.00  made  to  measure  suits. 

nilD  RPPPIUT   IIMVPNTORY    showed  an  accumulation  of  over  3,000  remnants  of  genuine  imported 
uun  n&vi^iil    iiiwfciimni     EngUsh  Cassimere  and  Scotch  Cheviot  cloths  that  cost  %Z\^>.  $o.00  and 
f  6. uu  a  yard,  in  each  of  which  there  was  just  enough  cloth  to  make  a  luan's  suit.   Elpert  cutters  and 
skilled  tailorii  have  made  the>4e  cloths  up  Into  sack  suits  that  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  our 
!00  and  JJo.O-J  wade  to  order  suits.    They  are  superbly  lined  with  extra  heavy  serge  and  Farmer  satin, 
elegantly  piped  with  genuine  Skinner's  satin,  sewed  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread  and  fit  to  perfection. 
They  come  in  medium  and  dark  shades,  and  in  beautiful  fancy  mixtures  and  neat  checks  of 
handsome  designs,  new  colorings  andstjlisL  patterns  from  the  most  famous  looms  i,n  the 
world.  Rememher  these  cloths  cost  $3,W>'to  ?6.tHJ  a  yard  and  were  used  in  our  $18.00  and  Jio.t'O 
made  to  order  suits.    Our  price  ^5-95  don't  cover  the  cost  of  the  cloth  alone*  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tailoring,  euttlne  and  trlmmines* 

OUR   GUARANTEE   decant  send  samples  because  we  used  all  the  cloth  that  each 


remnant  contained  to  make  a  suit.   However,  you  have  our  binding 


WE  M.\KE 
Other  $ulU  for 
$6.95  to 
SIS. 95 
WRITE  FOR 
Free  Sampleg 


guarantee  iti at  the  suits  aree.xactly  as  represented  and  worth  three  times  lji5.95. 

SEND    NO    MONEY    tiutsendthisadv.  with  your  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch  measure 


tato 

whether  you  wish  a  medium  or  dark  color,  and  if  a  ctiet  k  or  fancy  mixture  is  desired. 
We  11  sen-i  the  suit  i  y  express  C.O.D.  and  allow  yon  to  examine  and  try  It  o'l  before  you  pay  one  cent* 
If  exactly  as  represented,  the  most  wonderful  value  you  ever  saw.  aud  equal  to  the  $lS.'Ht  suits  -that  others  sell, 
then  pay  the  expressagent  ^5-95  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pay  nothing  !f  unsatisfactory  and  ha 
will  return  it  at  our  expense.   TU£  LOCIS  Z.  TEHOX  CO.,  155.157  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  lU 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


LARKIH  SOAPS 


N 


BICYCLE 


By  Selling 

Baker's  Teas,  Etc., 

among  friends.  A 
total  of  75.  90.  100, 
125  or  150  lbs.  for  a 
BICYCLE.  (Dif- 
ferent gr.-ides  and 
sizes.)  50 Ills.,  Gold 
Watch  :  25  lbs..  Sil- 
ver Watch :  15  lbs., 
Nickel  Silver  Chat- 
elaine "Watch :  10 
lbs..  Crescent  Cam- 
era or  Gold  Ring. 
Express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
Etc.,  FREE. 

W.  Q.  BAKER, 

Springfield, 
Dept.  87.  Mass. 


FOR  OFFICIAL  MAP 


City  of  Los  Angeles 


IN.  E.  A. 

PAMPHLET 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

ADURESS 

A.  Q.  SHEARMAN 
Oen'l  Agt.  Pass.  Dept.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
Room  36,  Carew  BIdg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME — 

and  will  gladly  iell  you  all  about  my 

   work.    It's  very  pleasant  and  will 

easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  Is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particnlarsto  allsendinir 
2c.8tAmp.  ■KS.A.U.WIbtiUa,  Buft£0  B«Dt«a  Harbor,  MUh. 


LiNENE 


Collars  uid 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
I  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
I  By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  P^r 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO,,  Dept  C.Boston,  Mass, 


SU8E«S 

DtNTt     TA5S0  ^ 

ANGELO 

RAPHia 

^1 

OS  ^  1 

SOLDt 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  bo 
done  on  the  wasUboarU, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff's 
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Threshing  Beaxs  with  a  Flail 


CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

v.— PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING 

BY  WILLIAM  X.  BKEWSTER 

RICE  is  to  China  what  wheat  is  to 
America.  It  is  a  noble  cereal,  but 
its  culture  is  far  more  laborious  and 
difBeult  than  that  of  wheat.  To 
begin  with,  the  soil  must  be  plowed  in  the 
water,  it  must  be  pulverized  and  made 
smooth  with  two  or  three  inches  of  water 
covering  it.  A  month  before  planting  the 
rice  is  sowed  broadcast  in  a  bed  espeeially 
prepared  for  it.  When  the  plants  are  about 
one  foot  high  they  are  takea  up  and  trans- 
planted in  the  field  in  rows  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart.  Each  plant  is  put  into  the 
soft  mud  by  hand,  one  at  a  time.  ^^Tiile 
growing  water  must  be  supplied  every  four 
days  by  one  of  the  processes  described  in 
the  previous  article  on  irrigation.  Plowing 
is  impossible,  but  while  the  plants  are  small 
they  go  over  the  field  once  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  on  their  hands  and  knees  in  the 
watsr  pulling  out  every  spear  of  grass  or 
weeds  and  working  over  the  soil  with  their 
tingi  I  S.  Tliis  is  done  at ''least  twice.  From 
eighty  lo  ninety  days  after  planting  the 
grain  is  harvested. 

In  ISouth  China  they  take  two  rice  crops 
off  of  the  lowlands  every  summer.  In  the 
region  between  the  belt  where  two  crops 
are  easily  obtained  and  the  belt  where  the 
season  is  long  enough  for  but  one  they 
resort  to  a  curious  method  of  obtaining  two 
crops.  In  the  first  place  they  gain  time  by 
sowing  in  beds,  as  above  stated.  After  the 
first  crop  has  been  gi-owing  about  sixty  days, 
another  planting  is  made  between  the  rows 
of  the  first.  When  the  first  crop  is  ripe  it 
is  carefully  cut,  bunch  at  a  time,  with  their 
little  short  sickles,  and  the  second  crop  is 
one  third  grown  when  the  first  is  harvested. 
For  economy  of  land  this  surpasses  anything 
I  liave  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

It  is  simply  a  fight  for  existence  in  this 
densely  peopled  part  of  China.  They  must 
have  this  second  crop  or  starve.  When 


there  is  even  a  partial  failure  of  either 
crop  prices  advance  to  semi-famine  rates. 
And  so,  where  the  season  is  too  short  to 
allow  the  full  time  necessary  to  mature 
both  crops  they  overlap  them  by  this 
ingenious  but  laborious  method. 

The  implements  and  methods  of  har- 
vest 'are  those  used  in  the  days  of  Ruth 
and  Boaz.  The  little  grass-hook  cuts  the 
straw  close  to  the  ground.  An  armful 
of  the  grain  is  carried  to  the  threshing- 
machine,  which  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity. 
A  big  tub  is  placed  in  the  field.  A  wov- 
en bamboo  i«St  stood  on  end  inside  the 
tub,  encircling  two  thirds  of  it,  prevents 
the  grain  from  flying  out,  and  on  the 
open  side  stands  the  workman,  pounding 
a  bundle  of  the  grain,  heads  down,  upon 
the  wooden  grate  placed  across  the  tub. 
Three  or  four  blows  and  the  grain  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Chickens  could 
not  fatten  upon  that  straw-stack.  At 
night  machine,  straw  and  grain  are  car- 
ried home.  The  next  day  the  process  is 
continued,  and  until  the  family  fields  are 
cleared.  In  many  cases  even  the  stubble 
is  pulled  out  by  the  roots  and  dried  and 
used  for  fuel  or  rotted  in  vats  for  fertili- 
zer. Sometimes  when  the  condition  of 
the  soil  is  favorable  the  entire  stock  of 
grain  is  pulled  out  by  the  roots  and  the 
whole  of  the  plant  is  saved. 

Wheat  is  sown  in  November  and  har- 
vested in  March  in  South  China.  Its  cul- 
ture is  not  essentially  different  from  that  in 
America,  except  the  tools  are  all  primitive 
and  require  a  maximum  of  labor  for  a  min- 
imum of  results.  Harvesting  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  rice,  but  it  does  not  fall 
off  the  heads  so  easily  as  rice,  so  that  it  is 
carried  home  and  threshed  on  the  threshing- 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house.  It  is  never 
stacked  or  "shocked"  in  the  fields.  If  it 
were  it  would  not  be  there  the  next  morn- 
ing unless  guarded  all  night. 

It  is  not  tramped  out  by  cattle.  That 
would  be  too  expensive  and  wasteful.  It  is 
pounded  by  the  old-fashioned  flail.  Then 
it  is  winnowed   by   the   simplest  process 


conceivable.    The  farmer  waits  until  a  good 
breeze  is  blowing;  with  a  dipper  he  scoops 
up  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  grain  mixed 
with  the  chaff,  holds  it  as  high  as  he  can 
reach,  and  lets  a  thin  stream  flow  from  the 
dipper.     The  wind  does  the  rest.     If  one 
winnowing  is  not  sufficient  the  process  is 
repeated.    The  wheat  is  dried  in  the  sun 
upon  the  threshing-floor  and  stowed  away  in 
bins  in  the  farmer's  house.   He  has  no  barn. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  if  he  had. 
Everything  in  it  would  be  stolen  the  first 
night.    The  straw,  however,  is  neatly  ricked 
outside,  and  is  made  good  use  of  in  many 
ways.   Not  a  particle  of  the  crop  is  wasted. 
But  there  is  another  staple  article  of 
diet,  especially  in  the  sandy  coast  regions 
of  South  China,  that  is  used  by  all  ex- 
cept the  comparatively  rich  far  more 
extensively  than  both  rice  and  wheat 
combined. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  much  cheaper,  and 
flourish  on  lands  that  cannot  be  flooded 
for  rice.  They  are  cultivated  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  in  America.  But 
to  preserve  them  for  a  year  they  are 
prepared  in  a  way  peculiar  to  China.  As 
soon  as  dug  they  are  cut  into  thin  slices 
by  shaving  them  upon  a  knife  fixed  in  a 
board  shaped  much  like  a  large  carpen- 
ter's plane  placed  upside  down.  The 
slices  are  scattered  over  the  field  from 
which  the  potatoes  were  dug,  and  dried 
in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days.  This 
is  done  the  last  of  November  or  in  De- 
cember. It  is  usually  dry  and  frosty  at 
this  season.  When  half  dried  they  are 
gathered  and  spread  much  thicker  upon 
the  threshing-floor,  of  which  every  house 
has  at  least  one.  Here  two  or  three 
nights  of  frost  and  days  of  sun  suffice  to 
dry  them  thoroughly.  These  slices  are 
then  as  hard  as  sole-leather,  and  nearly 
as  tough  and  tasteless.  They  are  boiled 
and  eaten  by  millions  of  Chinese  as  their 
staple  article  of  diet. 

Beans  grow  at  the  same  season  as 
wheat,  and  almost  in  as  great  quantities. 
Bean-curd  is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  and 
the  beans  are  cooked  in  a  great  variety 


of  ways.  They  are  harvested  at  about  the 
same  time  as  wheat,  and  threshed  with  a 
flail. 

Peanuts  are  grown  in  quantities  in  the 
same  region  that  produces  the  most  sweet 
potatoes.  When  digging-time  comes  the 
whole  population  turns  out.  All  the  schools 
have  a  vacation.  It  reminds  one  of  Cape 
Cod  in  the  cranberry  season.  jNIen,  women 
and  children  are  sitting  or  kneeling  in  the 
dirt,  a  row  of  them  crossing  the  entire  field. 
A  little  woodeia  paddle  and  a  bamboo  basket 
are  the  only  tools,  and  they  scratch  the 
earth  like  chickens. 

Another  method  is  sometimes  used.  The 
field  is  flooded  and  the  ground  plowed  and 
stirred  up  with  rakes.  The  peanuts  when 
loosened  from  the  soil  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  are  skimmed  off.  The)' 
claim  that  this  requires  less  labor;  it  is  cer- 
tainly less  picturesque.  The  workmen  and 
workwomen  are  mud-bespattered  from  head 
to  foot,  and  are  a  sorry-looking  sight. 

These  brief  sketches  are  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  Nor  are  they 
descriptive  of  all  China.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  methods  and  principles  herein  described 
are  quite  common  to  the  empire,  but  let 
no  one  assume  that  they  are.  They  are  ac- 
curate for  Hingua  and  much  of  South 
China.  Methods  quite  different  are  in  use 
in  other  parts  of  China. 

The  Chinese  farmer  undoubtedly  has  a 
great  future  as  he  has  an  extensive  past. 
He  will  change  his  methods  slowl.v,  but  he 
will  change.  He  will  be  very  careful  to  be 
sure  the  new  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  before  he  discards  the  old  for  the  new. 
And  when  he  unites  his  practical  experience, 
patience,  industry  and  marvelous  economy 
with  Western  knowledge  and  enterprise  he 
will  astonish  the  world  with  his  achieve- 
ments. 

It  is  the  Chinese,  not  the  Filipinos,  who 
will  make  the  new  American  island  empire 
a  veritable  Eden  in  beauty  and  fertility  in 
the  twentieth  century.  They  will  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  qualities  and  experience  and 
methods  briefly  sketched  in  these  five  papers. 
[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  7  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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IX  .\x  address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Cornell  University  Governor  Koosevelt 
said:  "There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently— I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  one-sided  kind— due  to 
the  statements  of  certain  gentlemen  who 
have  amassed  large  fortunes,  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  a  college  educa- 
tion. This  country  could  better  afford  to 
lose  every  man  in  it  who  has  amassed  a  large 
fortune  than  to  lose  one  half  of  its  college- 
bred  men.  We  can  get  on  without  the  men 
of  immense  fortunes.  Sometimes  we  can  do 
very  well  indeed  without  them,  but  we  could 
not  do  the  best  work  possible  to  be  done 
save  for  the  men  who  took  the  chances  of- 
fered to  train  themselves  so  that  they  can 
do  the  fine  and  delicate  work  which  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  raise  our  civilization  above 
a  purely  material  basis. 


"If  your  college  training  teaches  you  to 
think  that  you  belong  to  a  little  select  set  of 
people  apart  from  and  unsympathetic  with  the 
rest  of  your  countrj-men,  then  it  is  an  unmit- 
igated curse,  and  it  turns  you  out  useless  to 
your  country  and  to  yourself ;  but  if  your 
college  turns  you  out  feeling  that  you  are 
exactly  like  your  fellows,  save  that  on  you 
rests  the  heavier  load  of  responsibility,  be- 
cause you  have  had  exceptional  advantages ; 
if  it  makes  you  realize  more  keenly  than 
ever  before  your  sense  of  identity  with 
them,  and  your  sense  of  duty  to  the  state ; 
if  it  gives  you  a  higher  purpose ;  if  it  gives 
you  keener  tools  with  which  to  do  your 
work,  and  does  not  divert  your  mind  from 
the  fact  that  you  are  to  do  that  work;  if 
your  college  education  has  done  all  this,  it 
has  made  you  immeasurably  better  citizens 
than  you  were  before. 


"Above  all,  do  not  become  of  the  class  of 
so-called  highly  educated  and  cultured  who 
sneer  at  American  institutions  and  Amer- 
ican customs.  If  you  recognize  a  fault,  come 
forward  and  expose  it,  and  strive  to  remedy 
it.  Do  not  become  one  of  the  class  who  lose 
faith  in  the  ability  of  An)f;ricans  to  govern 
either  themselves  or  their  islands." 


IX  A  forcible  address  before  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  Hon.  .John 
Barrett,  former  minister  to  Siam,  testified 
that  Aguinaldo's  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  was  incited  by 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  "anti-imperial- 
ists."  He  said  in  part : 

"I  have  every  consideration  for  those  men 
who  object  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  believe  that  discussion  leads  us 
to  come  to  a  clearer  and  truer  understanding 
of  the  whole  situation.  I  bring  a  message 
from  the  thirty  thousand  soldiers  there,  and 
I  say  that  the  injiu-y  was  not  done  in  the 
way  of  hindering  our  men  in  their  efforts  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  in  spurring  on  and 
giving  new  life  to  their  enemies. 


"Dewey's  greatest  feat  was  not  that  of 
destroying  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  bay, 
but  that  of  making  the  United  States  re- 
spected as  a  first-class  power  in  every  Ori- 
ental capital.  If  you  wish  to  bend  your 
energies  for  the  greatest  degree  of  concord 
and  prosperity  which  this  country  has  ever 
experienced,  use  your  strong  influence  in 
Boston  and  Xew  England  with  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  coast,  not  only  to  suc- 
cessfully grapple  with  the  problems  in  the 
Philippines,  but  to  maintain  the  open  door 
and  freedom  of  trade  throughout  all  China. 

"I  am  not  an  imperialist  nor  an  expan- 
sionist in  the  wanton  and  unreasonable  mean- 
ing of  these  misleading  terms,  but  a  simple 
believer  in  meeting  our  moral  responsibil- 
ities where  failure  to  do  so  would  have 
complicated  us  in  acts  of  far  greater  un- 
righteousness than  those  in  which  we  are 
now  concerned;  such  as,  for  instance,  inter- 
national war  on  the  one  hand  or  absolute 
anarchy  in  the  islands  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  event,  as  would  have  been  necessary, 
that  we  had  left  Manila  and  the  islands 
before  stable, native  government  or  accept- 
able foreign  protectorate  had  been  estab- 
lished, neither  of  which  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  case  of  our  departure  within 
a  year  after  Dewey  entered  Manila  bay. 


"I  wish  to  protest  against  the  most  unfor- 
tunate influence  of  this  Anti-imperialistic 
Society,  which  has  resulted  not  in  reaching 
to  any  great  degree  our  military  or  naval 
forces,  but  has  given  unlimited  comfort,  aid 
and  encouragement  to  their  enemies.  I 
speak  in  no  exaggerated  terms.  On  the 
battle-field,  along  the  firing-line  and  in  the 
camps  and  hospitals  I  heard  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  brave  soldiers  inveigh  against  the 
effect  of  this  agitation  on  the  enemy;  from 
the  mouths  of  not  only  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Otis,  but  Generals  MacArthur,  An- 
derson, Hale,  Lawton  and  Brigadier-General 
Otis,  Colonels  Smith,  of  California,  and 
Summers,  of  Oregon,  aside  from  scores  of 
other  army  and  navj-  ofBcers,  I  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  most  encouraging  influence  for  the  Fil- 
ipinos in  fighting  us,  and  hence  the  most 
unfortunate  one  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  combat  against,  was  the  spreading  of  the 
sentiment  and  ideas  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Filipino  army  and  among  the  masses  of 
the  natives  that  our  occupation  of  the  islands 
was  unwarranted,  the  war  unprovoked,  our 
army  and  navj'  unsupported  by  our  people, 
and  our  country  about  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  the  islands,  the 
hauling  down  of  the  flag,  and  otir  complete 
and  ignominious  withdrawal  from  our  re- 
sponsibilities— incurred,  in  fact,  not  by  a 
spirit  of  conquest,  but  by  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  .war  where  we  had  to  protect  our 
interests  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  came  in  contact  or  compe- 
tition. 

"When  I  think  of  the  regiments  losing  so 
many  good  lives  in  battles  which  I  believe 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  treaty  been 
ratified  at  an  early  date,  and  the  Filipinos 
not  been  led  to  believe  that  by  holding  out 
and  fighting  us  they  could  gain  their  end,  I 
contend  that  I  am  indeed  provided  with  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  refer  to  this  subject  with 
so  much  plainness  on  this  occasion. 


"Xow,  last,  I  must  tell  you  something,  as 
citizens  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  which 
I  dislike  to  tell  you,  but  still  which  is  true. 
It  refers  to  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  one  of 
your  senators  against  the  treaty.  As  he  is  a 
great  and  good  man,  in  my  honest  opinion, 
I  would  make  no  observations  whatever 
against  his  personal  character.  I  merely 
relate  a  few  facts.  It  happened  that  I  was 
in  Hong-Kong  the  day  that  the  report  of  this 
senator's  speech  against  the  treaty  arrived. 
Meeting  a  prominent  man  connected  with 
the  Philippine  Junta,  I  was  shown  by  him 
with  great  satisfaction  a  long  telegram 


which  he  had  just  received  from  Washington. 
He  handed  it  to  me  to  read.  It  contained 
a  verbatim  report  of  the  most  sensational  or 
strongest  part  of  the  senator's  speech ;  that 
was  followed  by  a  summary  of  his  other 
remarks,  and  that  in  turn  by  a  statement  of 
the  names  and  number  of  the  senators  who 
were  expected  to  oppose  the  treaty,  and 
finally  concluding  with  advice  to  the  Fil- 
ipinos to  hold  out  without  surrender  or 
yielding  to  the  Americans.  This  was  so 
extensive  and  so  well  done  in  its  way  that  it 
almost  stunned  me.  When  I  recovered  from 
my  surprise  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  dis- 
patch what  he  intended  to  do  with  it. 

"  'Hand  it  to  Aguinaldo,  of  course,  and  he 
will  have  copies  of  it  distributed  through  his 
army  and  among  the  people,'  he  replied. 

"I  need  only  add  that  he  did  succeed  in 
doing  this,  although  personally  I  did  my 
best,  as  did  others,  to  prevent  such  encour- 
agement reaching  the  Filipino  forces.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  literature  among  a 
people  excited  as  the  Filipinos.  It  was  like 
water  for  the  parched  mouth  of  a  man  dying 
of  thirst.  It  did  not  merely  quench  the 
thirst  and  keep  him  cool,  but  it  made  him  a 
maniac,  so  that  he  resorted  to  fighting  and 
even  treachery  until  death." 


AT  THE  national  convention  of  commercial 
travelers  recently  held  in  Albany,  ]!s.T., 
were  passed  resolutions  against  trusts  as 
"a  menace,  especially  to  the  employment  of 
commercial  travelers.'"  AThen  two  concerns 
making  the  same  articles  are  combined  into 
one  the  services  of  one  corps  of  traveling 
salesmen  are  dispensed  with.  Cutting  off 
useless  expense  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  combination.  In  an  article  on  modern 
industrials  in  "Munsey's"  the  late  Governor 
Eoswell  P.  Flower  said:  "The  possibilities 
of  economy  in  production  are  enormous. 
Recently  some  wagon  manufacturers  came 
to  Xew  York  to  organize  for  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  their  business.  They  figured  out  a 
reduction  of  one  half  of  their  traveling 
salesmen  by  this  combination.  This  and 
other  economies  aggregated  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  net 
profits  of  the  concerns  had  not  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  within  a  year.  That 
is  what  capital  combinations  are  doing  for 
business.  Thej"  are  making  it  possible  for 
business  to  be  conducted  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  expense,  because  the  concern  of  great 
capital  is  independent  of  the  banks,  and  can 
even  carry  its  own  insurance.  Combination 
is  increasing  the  wages  of  labor  while 
cheapening  the  cost  of  necessities  as  well  as 
luxuries  to  the  consumer." 


AX-\TioxAL  exposition  of  American  man- 
ufacturers for  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  September 
IJ-Xovember  30,  1899.  The  following  special 
from  the  department  of  publicity  and  pro- 
motion briefly  outlines  the  plans  of  this 
worthy  enterprise : 

"The  Xational  Export  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  this  faU  will  be  thor- 
oughly American  in  tone,  and  entirely 
distinctive  in  scope  and  plan.  Its  primary 
object  is  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade 
of  American  manufacturers,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  all  that  is  new  and  good,  that 
has  been,  can  or  may  be  exported,  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  exhibits  will  be  from  the 
broad-gage  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  who  have  such  confidence  in  their 
goods  that  they  know  they  can  compete  with 
the  goods  made  in  Germany,  England  and 
France  which  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  foreign  countries.  These  goods  will 
be  shown  side  by  side  with  samples  of 
foreign  goods,  so  that  our  manufacturers  can 
compare  our  products  with  those  of  foreign 
countries.  Another  department  of  the  ex- 
position will  show  how  to  label,  ship  and 
mark  goods  for  all  foreign  countries. 

"Another  feature  will  be  the  International 
Commercial  Congress  held  in  connection 
with  the  exposition.  This  will  convene  on 
October  10th,  and  will  have  as  delegates 
representatives  from  all  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world. 
These  men  will  be  business  men  who  will 
come  here  to  see  what  American  manufac- 
turers make  that  they  can  export,  and  if 
they  find  the  right  goods  will  be  prepared  to 
buy  them. 

"The  National  Export  Exposition  has 
received  the  financial  support  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  been  ofiicially  recognized  by 
the  governors  and  I.«gislature3  of  many 
states.  The  buildings  will  cover  a  space  of 
sixty-two  acres,  and  most  of  them  are  now 


in  process  of  erection.  The  main  building 
will  be  a  massive  structure,  covering  eight 
acres,  with  steel-beam  skeleton,  and  will 
include  under  one  roof  spacious  exhibition- 
halls,  restaurant,  and  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  five  thousand.  There 
will  be  over  two  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  exhibition  space  in  the  main  build- 
ing. The  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers will  have  a  special  building  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  size.  In  this  will  be  exhibited 
the  latest  inventions  in  farm  implements 
and  machinery.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  a  field  of  twenty  acres  in  which  road- 
engines,  field  machinery,  etc.,  vill  be  shown. 

"The  National  Export  Exposition  is  being 
well  supported  by  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  the  countrj-,  and  the  leaders  in  every  line 
will  be  represented  by  exhibits. 


"The  exposition  will  nof  only  attract  many 
people  from  foreign  countries,  but  also  draw 
people  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  very  attractive  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  for  they  will  be  able 
to  see  the  latest  and  best  of  everj-thing  that 
is  made  in  the  United  States.  It  will  have 
many  features  of  interest  for  the  farmer,  for 
there  will  be  congregated  the  latest  in  farm 
machinery  and  agricultuial  implements. 

"The  amusement  feature  of  the  exposition 
will  be  unique.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
concerts  in  the  auditorium  by  leading  mu- 
sical organizations  of  the  country  there  will 
be  a  number  of  novel  displays  on  a  broad 
esplanade  leading  from  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds.  This  will  be  eighty  feet  wide  and 
eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  on  either  side 
wiU  be  erected  quaint  structures  in  which 
will  be  shown  the  life  and  industries,  the 
toil  and  play  of  people  from  the  Philippines, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Eico,  China 
and  other  countries.  The  Chinese  village 
will  contain  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhab- 
itants who  will  come  directly  from  China  to 
this  country." 

RETiEWix<}  business  failures  "Brad- 
street's"  of  July  1st  says :  "The  intensity 
of  competition  in  business  life  and  the  in- 
creasing sharpness  of  the  struggle  for  success 
have  furnished  the  theme  for  many  rather 
pessimistic  views,  particularlj-  marked  silice 
the  outbreak  of  what  might  be  callpd  tie 
trust  or  combination  mania,  and  predictioij,& 
of  a  wholesale  pulling  down  of  small  traders 
as  a  result  of  modern  methods  and  conditions 
have  been  freely  made.  The  influence  upon 
ultimate  success  in  business  of  the  posses- 
sion or  lack  of  possession  of  what  has  been 
considered  essentials  of  the  average  trader's 
success  have,  of  course,  received  e.xposition 
very  frequently,  and  the  need  of  increased 
capital,  of  a  careful  consideration  of  ex- 
penditures, and  a  multitude  of  other  less 
prominent  conditions,  has  been  emphasized. 


"It  is  particularly  encouraging,  therefore, 
and  it  may  well  be  considered  a  special 
index  of  the  widespread  activity  in  trade 
during  the  period  under  review  to  find  that 
business  embarrassments  for  the  first  half 
of  1899  make  just  as  favorable  a  comparison 
with  preceding  periods  as  did  the  record  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Earlier  reports 
by  'Bradstreet's'  apparently  indicated  that 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  wit- 
nessed the  minimum  of  friction  or  dis- 
turbance in  general  trade,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  shown  that  in  that  period  the  number 
of  failures  reported  was  the  smallest  there 
was  any  record  of  for  seventeen  years  past, 
and  the  liabilities  involved  were  the  smallest 
reported  for  twelve  years. 

"The  showing  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1899,  however,  is  almost  equally  encouraging, 
in  that  while  the  number  of  failures  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  has  been  slightly 
larger  than  in  some  other  years,  the  volume 
of  liabilities  involved  is  the  smallest  there 
is  any  record  of  since  1883.  Records  of  fail- 
ures by  months  show  that  the  failures  in 
June  were  the  lightest  and  least  damaging 
for  an}'  month  this  year,  and  a  comparison  of  . 
May  and  June  failures  with  the  same  months 
of  recently  preceding  years  show  that  this 
year's  troubles  have  been  unprecedentedly 
small,  pointing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
favorable  conditions  referred  to  to  the  very 
close  of  the  six-months'  period.  For  that 
latter  period  of  time  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
the  showing  is  an  exceptionally  favorable 
one,  pointing,  in  fact,  to  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  embarrassments  reported  since  1882, 
while  the  liabilities  of  the  failing  traders 
are  the  lightest  reported  since  1881.  Further 
testimony  to  the  decline  of  business  troubles 
to  a  minimum  is  found  in  the  small  percent- 
age of  assets  to  liabilities. 
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SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Farmed  to  Death 


One  advantage  that  the 
Making  Friends   ^.^j.^,  American  people  have 

over  the  peasants  of  Old  World  nations  is 
that  from  their  very  origin  and  bringing  up 
their  disposition  is  somewhat  nomadic.  They 
move  about.  They  live  at  the  colder  North 
to-day  and  perhaps  at  the  warmer  South  to- 
morrow. They  try  it  East,  and  if  they  do 
not  find  ideal  conditions  and  surroundings 
there,  they  go  West.  Few,  comparatively, 
are  those  "vvho  stay  in  the  same  place  for  life. 
The  consequence  is  that  our  people  see  the 
world  as  no  other  people  do.  Coming  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  difi'erent  people,  different 
conditions,  different  soils  and  different 
climes  brings  to  the  observing  mind  a  wealth 
of  facts  of  which  it  otherwise  would  have 
remained  in  ignorance.  Our  moving  habit, 
in  short,  has  served  us  as  a  substitute  for 
systematic  school  education.  It  has  sharp- 
ened our  wits  and  understanding.  It  has 
enabled  us,  more  than  anything  else,  to  cast 
pi'ejudices  aside  and  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  things  generally. 

*  *  * 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  If  he  strays 
out  of  one  flock,  so  to  speak,  he  at  once 
'  ;ies  to  crowd  into  another.  There  are  few 
"eople  so  dependent  or  self-content  that 
they  can  or  care  to  get  along  without  com- 
panions and  friends.  I  think  that  the  good- 
will of  neighbors  is  a  great  luxury,  and  even 
if  I  could  afford  to,  I  would  hate  to  do  with- 
out it.  It  is  easy  to  make  new  acquain- 
tances. To  make  friends  is  a  far  more  difficult 
task,  and  not  everybody  has  the  knack  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  onlj'  very  recently  that 
I  have  learned  more  clearly  to  see  through 
it  and  through  all  its  connecting  phases,  and 
I  believe  I  can  aid  my  friends  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  secret.  And  then  let  us 
practise  what  we  preach  and  believe  in. 

*  *  * 

Suppose  you  come  a  stranger  into  a  new 
place.  It  is  true  the  people  there  will  be 
polite,  courteous,  even  accommodating  to 
you.  That  is  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  And  yet  they  are  prejudiced  against 
you  all  the  same.  So  are  you  prejudiced 
against  them.  Everybody  is  prejudiced 
against  a  stranger.  For  instance,  a  man 
might  come  to  you  offering  you  a  really  mer- 
itorious article  that  you  would  quickly  buy 
of  an  acquaintance  at  the  same  price  or  even 
a  higher  one,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  take  it 
simply  because  the  man  is  a  stranger  to  you. 
After  having  bought  of  him  reluctantly  a 
few  times  you  lose  your  prejudice  and  buy 
freely  less  meritorious  articles.  Criticizing 
eyes,  too,  are  upon  the  stranger.  Peculiar- 
ities of  expression  or  m  appearance  that 
pass  unnoticed  among  old  acquaintances  are 
an  object  of  comment,  and  possibly  of  ob- 
jection, when  seen  in  a  stranger.  The  ways 
of  your  new  neighbors  appear  odd  to  you. 
You  are  probably  used  to  different  ways. 
But  don't  forget  that  your  ways  appear  just 
as  odd  to  the  neighbors  as  theirs  do  to  j'ou. 
All  this  will  disappear  with  better  acquain- 
tance. Xow,  however,  I  come  to  the  real 
secret  of  the  art  of  making  friends,  and  of 
earning  the  good-will  and  respect  of  your 
new  neighbors.  Do  not  try  to  "show  off." 
Eather  run  the  risk  of  appearing  in  the  role 
of  the  ignoramus.  Think  a  good  deal,  and 
say  little.  See  everything,  but  do  not  make 
any  comment  except  to  yourself.  If  you  are 
smart,  the  people  will  find  it  out  without 
your  trying  to  show  it.  A  husband  cannot 
increase  his  wife's  respect  and  love  for  him 
by  bragging  of  his  mother's  cooking.  It  is 
an  indirect  way  of  finding  fault  with  the 
wife's  cooking.  When  you  try  to  make  out 
that  you  are  awfully  smart,  and  that  your 
family  is  so  nice,  and  your  old  neighbors  so 
wonderfully  good,  the  new  neighborhood,  of 
course,  will  take  it  as  a  reflection  on  their 
own  smartness,  on  the  nicety  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  on  their  own  goodness,  and  will 
resent  it.  I  used  to  live  where  the  night- 
ingale dwells,  and  always  have  noticed  that 
she  hides  in  the  depth  of  the  bushes  and 
selects  the  stillness  of  midnight  when  she 
wants  to  warble  forth  her  most  delightful 
melodies  and  trills.  The  jackass,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  off  his  clumsy  pranks,  and 
sounds  his  offensive  bray  -on  the  highway 
in  full  daylight.  Wouldn't  he  hide  deep  in 
the  forest  if  he  could  see  himself  as  others 
see  him? 

*  *  * 

Just  imagine  the  results  of  the  following 
plan.  Come  into  a  new  neighborhood. 
Carry  your  head  high.    Make  believe  you 


know  everything  worth  knowing  and  a 
little  more  besides.  Tell  everybody  of 
the  goodness  of  your  old  neighboihood. 
Also  how  wicked  the  people  are  in  the  new 
place.  Brag  up  your  children,  your  sisters, 
cousins  and  aunts.  Tell  of  the  good  old 
stock  you  came  from,  and  what  great  things 
you  have  done  and  still  expect  to  do.  If 
that  does  not  make  you  ridiculous  before  the 
whole  new  neighborhood  I  do  not  know 
what  would.  You  may  be  sure,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  nice  you  might  try  to  be 
with  your  neighbors  otherwise,  and  how 
accommodating,  if  you  follow  such  a  course 
you  might  as  well  pack  up  your  duds  again 
and  move  out.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  that  community. 
*  *  * 

But  try  the  opposite  course.  Say  nothing, 
and  saw  wood.  Go  quietly  about  your  busi- 
ness. Trust  to  the  revelations  of  time, 
which  Avill  soon  show  what  stuff'  there  is  in 
you  and  your  family.  You  may  be  anxious 
to  show  your  real  worth.  It  will  come  out 
in  time  without  any  eft'ort  .on  your  part.  I 
know  you  would  like  to  tell  of  your  children ; 
how  quick  they  are  to  learn  and  what  prog- 
ress they  make,  or  how  well  they  can  play 
the  piano,  or  recite  and  sing.  All  these  are 
things  verj'  near  to  your  heart.  But  forbear. 
Restrain  your  pardonable  pride.  Keep  all 
this  treasured  up  in  silence  until  the  neigh- 
bors themselves  begin  to  talk  about  your 
children's  accomplishments.  And  then  say 
little.  Be  a  ready  listener  at  all  times.  Mus- 
ter up  all  patience  possible  to  hear  others 
talk  about  their  children.  Give  a  w'ord  of 
liraise  where  j'ou  consistently  can,  and  think 
what  you  like.  And  then  round  off  this 
course  by  treating  everybody  on  the  square. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  friends,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  friends  than  enemies,  even  if 
you  expect  no  particular  services  from  the 
former,  nor  have  any  reason  to  fear  the 
latter. 


A  Small  Haxd- 


In  the  issue  of  June  15th 
I  mentioned  a  hand-spray- 
sprayer  gj.^  rather  atomizer, 
which  can  be  bought  in  general  hardware 
and  seed  stores  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  apiece.  Such 
a  spraying  device  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  one  I  use  is  made  of 
copper,  and  therefore  more  expensive,  as  also 
more  dui'able,  especially  for  spraying  corro- 
sive liquids,  than  the  tin  affairs  costing  fifty 
cents.  It  is  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of 
spraying  outfits  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.  It 


"Land  runs  together  very 
badly  this  season.  I  got 
that  twenty-acre  field  in  splendid  condition 
and  planted  just  before  that  last  rain,  but 
the  surface  is  baked  so  hard  that  the  corn 
cannot  come  up."  So  said  a  young  man  who 
is  farming  rented  land.  He  says  he  is  hav- 
ing a  "dickens  of  a  time"  in  trying  to  get  a 
stand  of  corn.  He  has  plowed  the  land  twice 
this  spring,  and  planted  it  twice,  and  now 
the  surface  is  baked  so  hard  that  the 
sprouted  corn  cannot  get  out.  He  is  harrow- 
ing it  to  break  up  the  crust,  and  after  all  of 
his  hard  work  will  probably  succeed  in  secui'- 
ing  about  half  a  stand. 


He  is  fanning  land  that  has  been  farmed 
to  death.  Its  owner  leases  it  to  whoever 
will  pay  three  dollars  an  acre  rent,  and  each 
tenant  does  his  utmost  to  wrest  from  it 
every  atom  of  fertility  that  it  will  give  up. 
The  result  is  what  might  be  expected;  the 
I  land  is  entirely  devoid  of  humus,  lifeless 
clods,  like  putty  when  wet  and  like  brick 
when  dry.  To  grow  a  half  crop  on  such 
land  requires  ten  times  more  hard  work  than 
to  grow  a  full  crop  on  land  that  has  been 
properly  treated  and  is  well  supplied  with 
humus.  This  shows  the  great  disadvantages 
the  tenant-farmer  has  to  contend  with.  He 
must  grow  a  crop  that  will  sell  to  pay  his 
rent.  A  fertilizing  crop  like  clover,  cow- 
peas  or  soy-beans  is  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  landlord  wants  his  annual  rent, 
and  he  wants  it  from  every  acre  he  owns. 
Verj"^  often  the  landlord  and  his  agent 
(usually  a  lawyer)  know  no  more  about  fer- 
tility or  fertilizing  than  posts,  and  the  skin- 
ning, extracting  process  now  so  much  in 
vogue  will  be  continued  until  the  last  vestige 
of  available  fertility  is  removed.  I  feel  sorry 
for  both  tenant  and  land. 


After  the  wheat  and  oats  are 
After  meat  ^^^^^^  ragweed.   If  the 

land  is  wanted  for  corn  the  following  year  it 
is  customary  to  let  the  ragweed,  smartweed, 
etc.,  take  it  after  harvest  and  fill  it  with 
seeds  that  will  spring  up  with  the  corn  and 
harass  the  husbandman  not  a  little.  If  the 
land  is  intended  for  another  crop  of  wheat 
it  is  plowed  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible, 
and,  allowed  to  lie  bare  until  seeding-time. 
The  practice  of  some  of  the  best  farmers 
is  to  plow  about  three  inches  deep  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  wheat  is  off,  the^  disk 
and  harrow  after  every  shower  until  seeding- 
time.  This  keeps  the  surface  mellow  and 
prevents  evaporation  from  the  subsoil,  and 
also  in  a  measure  prevents  the  escape  of 
nitrogen.  Those  who  follow  this  system  or 
plan  of  growing  wheat  after  wheat  two  or 
three  years  in  succession  have  learned  that 
two  things  are  necessary  to  success:  To 


Fly-repeUer 


1  milk  in  a  darkened  stable 


throws  only  a  vapor  spray,  but  I  noticed 
that  its  spray,  the  receptacle  being  filled 
with  white  hellebore  in  water,  w^as  all-suffic- 
ient to  make  a  speedy  end  to  the  worms 
which  it  had  been  such  a  job  to  keep  off 
my  Columbus  gooseberry-bushes  by  applica- 
tions of  tobacco  and  even  kerosene  emulsion. 
Use  a  little  more  hellebore  in  the  water 
than  usuall}-  recommended  {a  tablespoonful 
to  the  gallon),  and  appl}-  thoroughly  so  that 
every  leaf  receives  its  share.  For  the  few 
bushes,  roses  and  shrubs  that  ordinary  peo- 
ple have  in  their  gardens,  lawns,  etc.,  this 
sprayer  is  a  good  thing.  I  use  mine  mostly 
for  spraying  pure  kerosene  or  a  mixture  of 
this  and  oil  of  tar  on  cattle  and  hogs,  some- 
times on  horses,  to  drive  and  keep  the  flies 
off.  The  little  twenty-five-cent  tin  sprayer 
required  so  much  lung-power  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  now  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
blowing.  The  other  day  when  I  found  a 
lot  of  those  great  lice  on  my  hogs,  I  loaded 
up  the  vapor  sprayer  with  kerosene,  went 
into  the  pen  and  gave  each  hog  a  thorough 
spraying,  afterward  rubbing  the  oil  well  in 
with  the  hand.  I  have  repeated  the  opera-  . 
tion  once  or  twice  since,  and  the  hogs  are 
not  troubled  with  lice  anj'  more.  I  also 
use  the  same  machine  and  material  to  keep 
the  hen-house  free  from  mites.  One  must 
be  quite  persistent  in  using  it  for  the  pur- 
pose. Ordinarily  I  prefer  to  spray  the  inside 
of  the  hen-house  more  freely  with  the  knap- 
sack-sprayer. T.  Gbeiner. 


Hitrogen  Trap 


Scientific  farmers  are  learn- 


and  am  not  annoyed  very 
much  by  flies;  still,  when  I  open  the  door 
to  let  the  cow  in  a  few  hundred  flies  rush 
in  after  her,  or  ride  in  on  her  back  and  legs. 
The  pestiferous  little '  black  fly  that  came 
up  here  from  Texas  is  the  meanest  of  all. 
It  gets  in  among  the  hair  on  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  animal,  always  with  its  head 
downward,  and  there  it  sticks  until  rubbed 
off'.  It  is  about  as  hard  to  mash  as  a  grain 
of  wheat,  and  it  annoys  the  animal  more  than 
all  others.  But  I  have  got  onto  the  lad  at 
last,  and  he  perishes  miserably  and  in  short 
order.  I  load  my  little  sprayer  or  atomizer 
with  kerosene,  let  the  cow  into  the  stable 
and  close  the  door,  then  blow  a  few  whiffs 
of  the  kerosene  vapor  along  her  sides  and 
back  and  on  her  legs,  and  the  way  those 
villainous  flies  let  go  and  tumble  is  a  caution. 
Then  a  few  puff's  into  the  air  and  every  fly 
that  is  able  tumbles  through  a  crack  to  get 
outside  as  quick  as  possible.  Before  turn- 
ing the  cow  out  in  the  morning  I  blow  a  few 
puffs  of  the  kerosene  vapor  on  her  back  and 
sides  and  they  don't  trouble  her  for  an  hour 
or  more.  A  little  heifer  that  used  to  run 
every  time  I  approached  her  now  stands  still 
while  I  relieve  her  of  her  tormentors  by  blow- 
ing the  vapor  over  her  sides  and  legs.  They 
soon  "catch  on,"  even  if  they  are  a  little 
wild  at  first.  In  the  stable  I  allow  the  vapor 
to  settle,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few  minutes, 
before  milking. 


Hot-weather 
Food  Drink 


plow  the  land  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  mellow  all  the 
time  until  the  seed  is  put  in.  If  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  baked  after  a 
shower  there  is  trouble  on  hand.  It  must 
be  disked  or  harrowed,  preferably  the  for- 
mer, as  soon  after  a  rain  as  it  will  work 
mellow. 


ing,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  best  plan  to  follow.  Nitrogen  is  a 
costly  element  of  fertility,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  allow  an  atom  of  it  to  escape  if  there  is 
any  means  of  preventing  it.  These  men  are 
using  a  trap  to  prevent  the  escape  of  nitro- 
gen— a  trap  that  not  only  prevents  the  es- 
cape of  the  nitrogen  already  in  the  soil,  but 
adds  more  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  succeeding 
crop.  This  trap  is  the  cow-pea.  As  soon 
as  the  wheat  or  oats  can  be  removed  from 
the  land  it  is  disked  two  or  three  times 
over,  or  plowed  about  three  inches  deep  and 
harrowed,  and  cow'-peas  put  in  with  a  drill 
corn-planter,  straddling  the  rows,  or  with 
a  wheat-drill  with  alternate  seed-holes 
stopped  up.  The  peas  are  up  in  a  few  daj  s 
and  make  rapid  growth  and  soon  cover  the 
ground.  They  may  be  pastured  in  the  fall 
or  turned  under  for  fertilizer  the  following 
spring.  Try  this  plan  on  a  half  acre  or  an 
acre  this  season  and  see  if  it  is  not  the 
thing  to  do — see  if  the  results  are  not  more 
than  satisfactory. 


'When  hard  at  work  in  the 
field  on  hot  days  I  sweat 
like  a  fretting  horse.  It 
fairly  runs  oft'  me,  and  water  seems  to  have 
little  effect  in  quenching  my  intense  thirst. 
1  have  tried  all  sorts  of  drinks — cold,  warm, 
hot,  sweet  and  bitter — and  the  best  of  the 
lot  is  the  juice  of  fruit,  black  raspberries  or 
blackberries  being  best  of  all.  A  pint  of  the 
ripe  fruit  is  poured  into  a  quart  of  water  in, 
a  stew-pan  and  set  on  the  stove.  It  is  taken 
off  before  the  fruit  goes  to  pieces  and 
strained,  and  a  verj-  little  sugar  added.  One 
pint  of  this  in  one  half  of  a  gallon  or  one 
gallon  of  water  kept  as  cold  as  possible  is 
good,  and  goes  farther  in  quenching  thirst 
and  keeping  my  stomach  in  good  condition 
than  anything  I  have  found.  Then  three 
or  four  cherry,  plum  or  prune  stones  kept 
in  the  mouth  while  at  work  are  of  great  as- 
sistance in  quenching  thirst,  very  much 
better  than  chewing-gum  of  any  sort. 


In  hot  weather  I  have  found  it  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  eat  a  very  light  breakfast  of 
wheatlet  or  steel-cut  oats  thoroughly  cooked 
the  previous  afternoon,  with  bread  and 
butter  and  fruit,  and  little,  if  any,  meat, 
then  have  a  lunch  about  half-past  nine.  I 
notice  that  those  who  follow  this  plan  seem 
able  to  do  more  work  and  stand  the  heat 
far  better  than  those  who  eat  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  heavy  food  and  get  no  more 
till  noon.  If  a  man  has  a  stomach  like  an 
ostrich  he  can  fill  himself  up  to  the  chin  with 
bacon,  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  impu- 
nity, but  the  ordinary  man — he  who  must 
work  steadily  and  think  clearly — should  learn 
to  treat  his  stomach  scientifically;  to  supply 
himself  with  such  food  as  will  keep  him  in 
good  health  and  working  condition.  A  farmer 
should  be  the  ^lealthiest  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  pure  air,  and  can  have  good,  whole- 
some food  and  drink  if  he  will,  and  at  such 
hours  as  he  elects.  Fred  Geundy. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  was  founded  in  1785,  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  Washington  and  Franklin  among 
the  charter  members.  In  1792  a  professor 
of  agriculture  was  appointed  for  Columbia 
college,  New  York.  In  1837  Congress  made 
the  first  appropriation  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture — one  •  thousand  dollars  for  the 
collection  of  farm  statistics.  This  was 
brought  about  b,v  the  disastrous  crop  failure 
of  1837.  In  1849  Yale  college  established  a 
course  of  lectures  in  agricultural  chemistry. 
Ill  1855  Michigan  established  a  college  for 
agricultural  training.  In  1857  Senator  Mor- 
rill introduced  his  bill  to  establish  agricul- 
tural colleges.  It  was  vetoed  by  President 
Buchanan,  but  practically  the  same  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Lincoln,  in  1862.  The 
first  experimental  station  in  the  L^nited 
States  was  established  by  Yale  college. 
Harvard  soon  followed  with  another.  The 
state  of  Connecticut  assumed  charge  of  the 
Yale  venture,  and  the  state  of  Maryland 
'opened  a  third  station.  In  1887  Congress 
appropriated  $15,000  annually  to  each  state 
for  experiment  work,  and  in  1890  increased 
the  endowment  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

ForL  Cloteb-fields. — The  crop  re- 
ports and  some  travel  reveal  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  big  acreage  of  weedy 
clover-fields  this  season.  When  such 
fields  are  in  close  crop  rotation  that  calls 
for  corn  or  potatoes  nest  year  it  is  unwise 
to  let  them  lie  and  produce  a  crop  of  weed- 
seed.  Weedy  clover  has  little  value  as  feed, 
and  the  soil  needs  a  good  sod  or  a  good 
manurial  crop  to  prepare  it  for  the  next 
plow  crop.  The  best  plan  is  to  break  such 
land  early  in  the  summer,  before  the  weed- 
seeds  ripen,  turning  the  growth  under  for  a 
fertilizer,  and  then  seed  to  some  other  manu- 
rial crop  that  grows  quickly.  There  is  the 
expense  of  an  extra  breaking  of  the  land 
and  the  cost  of  seeding,  but  the  advantage 
in  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  counterbalance  all  that. 
Where  crimson  clover  and  southern  field- 
peas  thrive,  either  of  these  make  a  grand 
renovating  crop.  Each  has  the  power  of 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  adding  it 
to  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  that  clover 
does  this  work  for  the  farmer.  July  is  too 
late  for  seeding  to  cow-peas  in  the  N'orth, 
but  is  the  best  time  for  crimson  clover.  If 
the  latter  is  used,  the  seed  should  be  north- 
ern-grown. One  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the 
safest  amount.  The  ground  should  be  well 
firmed  before  seeding  to  insure  moisture, 
and  the  seed  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches.  Where  neither  of  these  legu- 
minous crops  do  well,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep 
the  ground  clean  until  the  last  of  August, 
and  then  seed  to  rye.  This  will  make  a 
heavy  sod  for  the  nest  spring.  Such  catch 
crops  as  these  are  essential  in  fixed  close 
rotations,  when  clover  partially  fails  and 
weeds  begin  to  take  the  land  that  must 
be  used  for  a  plow  crop  the  next  spring. 


Pbofitable  Gbass-laxd.— There  is  a 
fair  prospect  for  good  profit  from  clean  tim- 
othy meadows  this  year.  The  man  that  fails 
to  have  all  mowing-land  clean  makes  a  mis- 
take if  the  hay  is  intended  for  market.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  practice  of  cleaning 
meadows  of  weeds  several  weeks  before  har- 
vest is  not  more  general.  A  man  with  a 
sharp  scythe  can  clean  a  big  area  of  grass- 
land if  it  is  not  so  foul  that  it  should  be 
left  for  meadow.  If  the  meadow  is  not 
\vorth  cleaning  it  is  not  worth  keeping  for 
harvest.  An  active  man  will  clean  two  or 
three  acres  of  moderately  weedy  land  in  a 
day,  using  the  point  of  the  scythe  to  cut  the 
weeds  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
grass  then  springs  above  the  stub,  choking 
any  branches  that  start,  and  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
hay.  Bright,  clean  hay  promises  to  command 
a  good  price  the  coming  season  in  most  sec- 
tions. 

*  *  * 

The  Spud. — A  great  convenience  upon  a 
farm  is  a  spud.  As  some  readers  may  not 
know  this  implement  by  name,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  a  steel  blade  set  chisel-fashion  into 
a  long  handle.  Three  sixteenths  steel  cut 
two  inches  wide  is  about  right.  The  blade 
should  be  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  may 
be  fastened  in  an  old  fork-handle.  It  should 
be  kept  sharp,  and  is  then  a  hand)'  tool  for 
cutting  out  such  weeds  as  the  dock,  plan- 
tain, etc.,  that  must  be  cut  below  the  crown 
to  be  killed.  Such  weeds  are  apt  to  appear 
around  farm  buildings,  and  mowing  does  not 
kill  them.  A  sharp  spud  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory tool,  and  tempts  one  to  constant  war- 
fare with  all  unsightly  weeds  on  the  grounds 
about  the  house  and  bams. 


Nox-BLIGHTI^'G  POTATOES. — Some  vari- 
etie.''  of  potatoes  are  far  less  susceptible  to 
blight  than  others,  and  the  quality  of  resist- 
ing the  attack  of  early  blight  should  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  prime  importance.  Year 
after  j'ear  this  blight  has  ruined  crops  in 
some  potato-growing  sections  until  a  full 
yield  is  no  longer  expected.  The  disease  has 
been  spreading  northward,  appearing  in  Xew 
York  state  and  Micliigan.  Spraying  is  the 
only  remedy  proposed,  and  it  is  only  half  a 
remedy,  often  failing  to  stay  the  disea.se. 
Spraying  is  costly,  and  will  not  come  into 
general  practice  for  many  years,  if  ever, 
though  some  farmere  find  that  it  pays.  The 
important  thing  now  is  the  origination  of 
some  productive  variety  that  has  ability  to 
resist  this  disease.  I  have  faith  that  this 
work  can  be  done.  I  now  have  a  few  vari- 
eties that  often  escape  blight  entirely  when 


other  varieties  by  their  side  are  attacked, 
and  always  resist  an  attack  for  some  days, 
if  not  weeks,  after  some  other  varieties  have 
succumbed  to  it.  Among  the  least  resistant 
is  the  Early  Ohio.  Among  the  most  resis- 
tant, I  think,  are  those  varieties  that  send 
up  a  single  stalk  from  an  eye  and  make  no 
branches  until  rather  late,  in  the  season. 
The  fact  that  this  wide  difierenee  exists 
gives  room  to  hope  that  when  originators  of 
new  varieties  begin  to  watch  this  point  they 
may  select  some  varieties  that  will  be  more 
resistant  than  any  we  now  have.  Even  if 
a  seedling  were  not  as  productive  as  the 
best,  it  might  be  verj-  valuable  because  germ- 
proof,  and  makes  gl  owers  more  money  than  a 
potato  that  was  naturally  more  productive 
but  quick  to  blight. 

*  *  * 

Does  It  Pat  TO  Hoe? — The  use  of  the 
hand-hoe  has  gone  rapidly  out  of  date  in 
recent  years.  The  idea  is  that  all  tillage 
should  be  given  by  horse-power.  The  har- 
rows, cultivators  and  weeders  do  splendid 
work.  But  I  question  whether  we  do  well 
to  discard  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  some  in- 
stances. When  potatoes  become  too  large  for 
the  weeder,  the  only  way  to  freshen  the  soil 
in  the  hill  by  horse-power  is  to  throw  soil 
out  of  the  middle  into  the  hill.  That  forms 
a  slight  ridge.  Another  cultivation  ridges 
the  ground  yet  more  or  else  a  crust  is  left 
about  the  plants.  I  believe  that  a  thorough 
hand-hoeing  at  this  time,  stirring  all  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  the  plant  and  level- 
ing the  ridge  slightly  without  cutting  deep, 
pays  well.  In  manj-  instances  it  would  doubt- 
less increase  the  yield  sufficiently  to  pay 
very  big  wages  to  the  workman.  The  hoe 
has  been  discarded  on  level  lands,  and  a 
return  to  it  might  not  seem  progressive  to 
many  people,  but  the  owner  of  clayey  loams 
too  often  has  a  crust  of  hard  soil  about  his 
plants  at  the  last  cultivation  that  should 
be  broken,  and  the  hand-hoe  is  the  only  im- 
plement that  can  do  the  work  right  and 
leave  the  land  reasonably  level.  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  the  doctrine  that  thorough  cul- 
tivation pays  that  each  year  I  find  more 
and  more  work  for  the  hoe.  The  man  that 
is  skilled  in  its  use  can  do  much  profitable 
work  with  it.      '  David. 

THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  FENCE 

In  the  earlier  days  when  the  farmers  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  ^ast  and  the  Ohio 
valley  began  to  spread  out  still  further  west 
to  the  rich  prairie-lands  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, 3fter  a  homestead  was  staked  out  and 
a  lodging  provided,  one  of  the  first  things 
was  to  provide  a  permanent  boundary  for 
the  new  farm.  Wood  was  too  valuable  to 
be  used  for  fencing,  and  the  areas  to  be 
inclosed  were  large.  So  the  Osage  orange 
took  the  place  of  the  rail  or  board  fence. 
Miles  and  miles  of  this  hedge  were  planted, 
making  tough,  imper\'ious  fences,  which  grew 
evenly  around  the  farm. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  many 
farmers  that  they  would  not  have  a  hedge, 
and  especially  the  Osage,  on  their  places,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  fence  which  I  like  better, 
consider  more  ornamental,  or,  year  in  and 
year  out,  more  economical.  My  farm  is 
located  on  the  stubborn  red  land  of  Virginia, 
but  my  Osage  hedgej  fronting  the  entire 
place,  gives  me  but  little  trouble,  makes  an 
excellent  fence  and  is  a  thing  of  real  beauty 
in  the  summer.  As  I  wanted  a  tight  fence, 
I  set  the  plants,  six  years  ago,  five  inches 
apart,  having  thoroughly  prepared  and  en- 
riched a  strip  of  ground  four  feet  wide  to 
receive  them.  I  cultivated  this  long  strip 
of  small  plants  much  as  I  would  a  row/  of 
onions,  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  times  a 
season,  using  the  wheel-hoe  in  between  culti- 
vations with  the  horse.  The  hedge  is  now 
shoulder-high  and  has  the  dimensions  I  pro- 
pose to  keep  it.  I  trim  it  twice  a  year,  using 
a  machete  which  I  brought  home  from 
Nicaragua  several  years  ago.  A  com-knife 
would  do.  I  can  trim  one  hundred  yards 
an  hour,  taking  the  growth  when  it  is  just 
right;  that  is,  when  the  shoots  are  green 
and  tender.  If  left  until  they  harden  the 
job  will  be  a  trj-ing  one.  One  place  in  the 
hedge,  immediately  in  front  of  the  house, 
I  had  some  trouble  with.  It  did  not  start 
off  right  in  the  first  place,  and  it  was  two 
years  before  I  realized  what  was  the  matter. 
Five  or  six  cedar-trees  grew  outside  of  the 
hedge  on  railroad  land,  and  I  noted  that  the 
hedge  began  to  diminish  as  it  approached  in 
front  of  these  trees,  and  that  at  'the  point 
immediately  in  front  of  the  clump  it  was 
the  poorest  and  weakest.  The  tree-roots  were 
robbing  it  of  the  moisture  required  for  its 
roots,  and  the  extra  manure  I  had  applied 
did  not  help  much.  I  plowed  a  furrow  about 
six  feet  wide  outside  of  the  hedge,  between  it 
and  the  trees,  and  ran  back  and  forth  in  it 


several  times,  going  down  eighteen  inches 
and  cutting  all  the  tree-roots.  The  effect 
was  marked.  This  weak  section  began  at 
once  to  crawl  up  after  the  rest  of  the  hedge, 
and  now  the  whole  hedge,  having  been  cut 
back  many  times  since  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference. 

This  root-cutting  suggests  something.  I 
have  heard  farmers  complain  that  they  can- 
not stop  always  to  prune  their  hedges,  not 
being  "gentlemen"  farmers,  and  they  become 
neglected,  and  that  after  leaving  them  un- 
trimmed  for  three  or  four  years,  until  they 
are  great  bushes,  they  can  plant  nothing  near 
them,  as  the  hedge  "draws  the  ground." 
In  such  a  case  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  back  the  hedge  to  where  it  belongs. 
Then  with  a  heavy  two-horse  plow,  and 
with  an  ax  handy,  run  a  furrow  on  either 
side  of  the  hedge,  about  five  feet  oflt,  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  inches,  and  cut  all  the  roots. 
No  trouble  will  be  experienced  now  in  grow- 
ing crops  up  to  the  line,  nor  will  the  severe 
root-pruning  hurt  the  hedge;  it  will  only 
balance  the  top-pruning  which  has  been 
♦necessary.  Gur  E.  Mitchell. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON  OF  1899 

Of  some  sixty  new  and  so-called  new  vari- 
eties which  fruited  with  me  this  season  more 
than  one  half  of  them  gave  promise  of  taking 
a  place  more  or  less  prominent  among  desir- 
able sorts.  Many  of  them,  however,,  fruited 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  result  is  given 
here  without  comment,  for  it  would  be  man- 
ifestly unfair  to  either  commend  or  condemn 
them  until  after  further  trial,  particularly 
as  the  prolonged  drought  and  the  unusual 
hot  weather  at  the  season  of  ripening 
wrought  havoc  among  many  varieties.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  a  modest  irrigating 
plant,  the  beginning  of  what  is  hoped  will 
be  a  perfect  outfit,  this  report  could  not  have 
been  made  at  all  with  any  degree  of  fair- 
ness. The  varieties  ripening  late  fared  bet- 
ter than  the  early  and  midseason  sorts,  as 
thej-  were  on  "late  ground,"  which  is  fairly 
moist  even  in  seasons  of  prolonged  drought, 
and  which  is  selected  in  order  to  hold  off 
ripening  as  long  as  possible.    Our  soil  is  a 


always  have  the  best.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  to  show  them  that  the  berries  were 
really  fine,  while  the  arrangement  and  the 
packing  showed  care  and  taste,  which  are 
always  appreciate4  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  well  for  anything  first-class.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  venture  was  wholly 
an  experiment,  and  as  the  boxes  and  crates 
were  made  to  order  they  cost  many  times 
more  than  the  ordinary  thirty-two-quart 
crate  and  baskets.  Still,  the  margin  of  profit 
left  me  a  fair  reward  for  the  fruit  and  labor, 
and  more  than  all  was  one  more  demonstra- 
tion that  extra  tine  fruit  well  and  attractive- 
ly packed  will  sell  for  enough  to  give  good 
returns  for  the  labor  involved.  I  will  double 
my  shipments  in  this  line  another  year  if 
the  conditions  are  at  all  favorable. 

Among  the  new  old  sorts  that  have  been 
cultivated  for  more  than  two  seasons  I 
found  Marshall  worthy,  giving  the  really 


Beehy-basket 

light  sandy  loam,  and  while  but  few  plants 
of  many  of  the  varieties  are  under  test,  the 
cultivation  is  precisely  the  same  as  with 
areas  of  greater  extent.  The  markets  have 
given  us  a  fair  price  for  good  fruit  attractive- 
ly packed,  probably  an  average  of  twelve 
cents  a  quart  gross  for  those  shipped,  and 
nine  cents  for  those  sold  in  the  local  mar- 
kets— the  very  early  and  the  late  as  usual 
bringing  the  best  prices.  These  prices  were 
for  good  fruit  packed  in  clean  quart'  bas- 
kets and  put  on  the  general  market,  and 
not  for  fancy  fruit. 

As  usual,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  into 
the  "select"  market  by  shipping  choice  vari- 
eties, berries  of  uniform  size  and  all  large, 
and  was  fairly  successful  in  returns,  quite 
enough  so  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  a 
normal  season  I  would  have  made  consider- 
able money.  This  year  I  made  an  experiment 
with  a  basket  holding  not  quite  two  quarts. 
This  basket,  shown  in  the  illustration,  was 
made  about  the  same  depth  as  an  ordinary 
quart  strawberry-basket,  but  nearly  double 
the  length.  It  has  a  cover  of  light  splint 
fastened  at  the  back  with  tin  hinges,  after 
the  manner  of  the  covers  on  graperbaskets. 
In  these  special  baskets  I  packed  the  very 
choicest  fruit,  lining  the  baskets  with  rose- 
colored  crape-paper,  which  came  over  the 
edges  about  an  inch  on  all  sides.  Only  the 
largest  and  finest  'berries  of  uniform  shape 
and  size  were  selected,  and  these  were  placed 
bne  by  one  in  the  baskets.  This  fruit  was 
intended  for  the  fancy  city  trade,  and  was 
shipped  by  express  in  a  locked  crate.  The 
returns  were  even  Letter  than  I  expected, 
the  fruit  selling  for  thirty-five  cents  a  bas- 
ket when  first-class  berries  not  so  well  and 
attractively  packed  were  bringing  not  over 
ten  cents  a  quart.  The  basket  described 
did  not  hold  much  if  any  more  over  three 
pints,  but  its  odd  size  and  unique  packing, 
together  with  the  fine  fruit,  sold  it  readily. 
I  understood  these  baskets  of  fruit  were 
quickly  retailed  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  I  was 
asked  to  supply  more,  which  the  dry  season 
prevented.  "They  were  not  worth  the  price 
they  sold  for,"  you  will  say.  True,  but  they 
were  bought  by  people  who  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  count  the  cost  and  who  will 


Pride  of  CuJibERLAND 

high  culture  it  demands  for  the  best  results. 
The  berries  are  of  very  large  size,  uniform  in 
shape  and  first-class  for  home  markets.  It 
can  be  shipped  and  will  carry  well  short 
distances  L£  picked  while  perfectly  firm  and 
kept  cool  until  put  on  the  cars.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  variety  that  will  carry  long  dis- 
tances and  stand  up  well,  especially  if  it  is 
in  the  least  overripe. 

Clyde  has  done  wonderfully  well  on  my 
soil  this  year;  the  only  objection  I  have,  to 
the  variety  is  that  the  vines  grow  so  ram- 
pantly it  is  hard  for  the  sun  to  get  among 
them  sufficiently  to  ripen  the  fruit  evenly. 
The  berries  are  of  fair  size,  earlj',  of  good 
color  and  flavor,  and  produced  abundantlj-. 
This  is  my  third  season  with  the  Clyde,  and 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  varieties  that  has 
come  to  stay. 

Nick  Ohmer  has  again  done  well  on  my 
grounds,  better,  indeed,  in  ordinary  field 
culture  than  when  given  high  culture,  the 
fruit  being  more  regular  in  form,  although  it 
is  more  or  less  misshapen.  It  is  one  of  the 
firmest  large  berries  I  have  grown,  and  in 
ordinary  seasons  would,  I  think,  stand  long- 
distance shipping.  This  year  it  wilted  some- 
what, owing  to  the  excessive  hot  weather. 
The  berrj'  is  dark  red,  but  of  only  fair  flavor 
with  me,  though  it  has  been  described  as 
of  particularly  fine  flavor.  Reports  from  oth- 
er sections  of  the  country  speak  highly  of  the 
berry,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  culture  generally. 

Seaford  (see  illustration)  was  fruited  for 
the  first  time  on  plants  a  year  set,  and  it 
promises  well,  although  I  think  it  will  do 
better  on  soil  a  little  heavier  than  that  I 
can  give  it.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  vig- 
orous, and  the  crop  of  deep  red  fruit  of  good 
size  is  borne  early  and  in  abundance.  Its 
quality  is  the  strong  point  of  the  variety,  to 
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my  mind,  and  in  this  it  is  superior  to  any- 
thing on  my  grounds.  It  seeins  to  be  worthy 
of  extended  trial. 

Ella  fruited  for  the  second  year,  but  with 
me  it  is  of  little  value,  the  only  thing  in  its 
favor  here  being  its  earliness. 

Gladys  originated  in  Ohio,  and  is  full  of 
promise.  The  growth  of  the  vine  is  vigor- 
ous and  fruit  is  produced  abundantly.  The 
berries  are  rich,  red,  glossy  and  of  good  size 
and  regular  in  form.  I  think  enough  of  the 
variety  to  extend  the  acreage. 

Pride  of  Cumberland,  which  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
varieties  I  have;  too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  it 
is  inclined  to  run  to  small  berries  unless  the 
fruit  is  thinned.  It  is  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  Gandy,  and  is  an  unusually  firm 
berry,  which  is  the  main  thing  in  its  favor, 
as  the  size  and  quality  are  but  ordinary. 
[concluded  on  page  7  OF  this  issue] 
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NOTES  PROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


MAXLTJING  FOE  IMOISTUEE.— At  the 
time  of  this  -m-iting  we  are  having 
our  'Usual  drj-  spell.  I  can  remem- 
ber but  few  seasons  during  which, 
at  some  time  or  other,  we  have  not  heard 
wailing  over  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Yet  we  go  on  year  after  year  without 
making  better  preparations  for  supplying 
moisture  to  the  soil,  in  the  vain  and  foolish 
expectation  that  rains  hereafter  will  be  more 
abundant  and  regular.  I  expect  to  see  these 
periodical  returns  of  long  dry  spells  as  long 
as  I  live.  The  one  means  of  providing  the 
soil  with  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture 
during  any  drought  of  reasonable  length, 
the  means  most  simple  and  practicable,  is  to 
fill  the  soil  with  humus.  We  can  accomplish 
the  object  sought  by  applying  heavy  dress- 
ings of  rotted  or  half-rotted  stable  manure, 
to  be  thoroughly  worked  into  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  plowing,  harrowing,  replow- 
ing,  etc.  This  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as 
every  farmer  and  gardener  should  know, 
but  does  only  half  appreciate,  holds  water 
like  a  sponge.  If  we  then  preserve  this  mois- 
ture by  thorough  cultivation,  that  is,  by  a 
soil  or  other  mulch,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
success.  We  can  even  grow  a  fair  crop  of 
early  potatoes  in  this  manner  without  a  drop 
of  rain  from  the  time  the  plants  have  ap- 
peared above  ground  to  that  of  harvesting. 
It  has  been  done  without  rain  between 
planting  and  digging.  And  it  is  not  much 
of  a  trick,  either.  To  grow  a  good  crop  of 
radishes,  table-beets,  cabbage-plants,  lettuce 
and  other  quick-maturing  crops  we  need  no 
rain  (or  rather,  can  dispense  with  rain)  after 
we  have  sowed  the  seed  in  fairly  moist 
soil,  always  provided  that  we  have  taken 
and  continue  to  take  the  precautions  here 
mentioned  for  the  preservation  of  the  mois- 
ture already  in  the  soil. 


We  should  not  imagine,  however,  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  for  some  years  after 
having  applied  one  heavy  coat  of  manure 
one  year.  These  quick-maturing  ctops  need 
a  full  supply  of  available  plant-food,  and 
just  as  soon  as  I  shorten  the  application  one 
year  I  can  see  a  difference,  and  afterward 
wish  I  had  been  less  saving  with  the  manure. 
In  short,  for  garden  crops  I  find  annual 
heavy  dressings  absolutely  necessary.  The 
falling  off  of  the  crops  when  such  applica- 
tion is  once  omitted  is  at  once  noticeable 
and  great.  I  have  to  keep  the  manuring  up 
of  suffer  the  consequences.  The  crops  which 
require  a  whole  season  to  come  to  maturity 
do  not  show  the  difference  to  the  same  de- 
gree. I  may  be  able  to  grow  good  crops  of 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  corn,  mangels,  etc.,  on 
land  that  has  had  one  or  more  manure  appli- 
cations in  previous  years.  Tomatoes  and 
com  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 
drought.  For  the  other  crops  named,  and 
even  for  gai'den  peas  and  beans,  I  feel  that  it 
is  an  unsafe  procedure  to  omit  heayj'  dress- 
ings even  a  single  year.  Neither  do  I  iotend 
to  ever  try  to  again. 


Mulching  foe  Manube.— The  next  best 
thing,  or  to  be  practised  in  conjunction  with 
the  other,  is  the  plan  of  mulching  ^vith 
coarse  manure  between  the  rows  and  plants 
in  the  rows.  I  have  spoken  of  this  a  j'ear 
ago  as  "carpeting  the  garden."  If  you  want 
to  see  what  effect  heavy  manuring  by  mulch- 
ing can  have  on  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
crops,  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  and 
take  a  look  at  my  Columbus  gooseberries  at 
this  time,  and  to  note  the  abundant  mois- 
ture with  which  the  soil  imder  the  mulch 
is  provided  even  in  this  hot,  dry  spell,  and 
also  the  wonderful  thrift  of  the  bushes  and 
the  enormous  size  of  the  berries.  Some  years 
ago  I  once  asked  the  horticulturist  of  the 
Geneva  experiment  station  to  explain  to  me 
how  he  succeeded  in  getting  such  a  growth 
of  wood  and  foliage,  and  such  crops  of  ber- 
ries on  the  gooseberry-bushes  then  growing 
on  the  station's  experiment  grounds.  I  got 
no  particular  satisfaction  out  of  the  reply 
I  received  then.  But  I  have  now  discovered 
the' secret  or  key  to  the  fullest  success  my- 
self. It  is  this  self-same  heavj'  mulching.  I 
put  nearly  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  coal-ashes 
(probably  containing  some  wood-ashes  from 
the  kindlings)  around  each  bush,  and  in  the 
spring  again  put  on  a  heavj'  top-dressing  of 
the  saw-shavings  that  had  been  used  as 
bedding  for  my  hogs.  It  is  put  on  so  thickly 
that  the  whole  ground  is  covered,  and  but 
few  weeds  have  been  able  to  come  through. 
Early  spring  rains  have  soaked  some  of  the 
plant-foods  out  of  the  mulch  and  carried 


them  do'n-n  into  the  soil,  lea\nng  a  clean  sur- 
face to  walk  on.  As  I  said,  it  is  like  walking 
on  a  carpet.  The  wood  growth  under  this 
treatment  is  such  that  the  only  problem 
seems  to  be  how  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
Severe  pruning  is  needed  all  the  time.  But 
what  berries!  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  grow 
such  fruit,  and  I  feast  my  eyes  on  the  sight 
every  day. 

*  *  * 

The  gooseberry,  however,  is  not  the  only 
crop  that  thrives  by  mulching  in  this  way. 
Currants  and  other  bush-fruits  will  make  the 
same  wondert'ul  growth,  and  strawberries, 
where  the  spaces  between  the  rows  and  be- 
tween the  plants  are  covered  deeply  with 
mulching  material  of  some  such  character  as 
I  have  used  for  my  gooseberries,  ■svill  show  a 
remarkable  thrift  of  foliage,  abundance  of 
large-sized  fruit,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the 
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dry  weather.  Raspberries  and  blackberries 
need  moisture  about  as  much  as  other  fruits, 
but  can  perhaps  get  along  with  less  plant- 
food  than  some  other  crops.  If  the  soil  is 
already  in  fairly  fertile  condition  I  use  old 
corn-stalks,  weeds,  spoiled  hay,  straw,  etc., 
to  mulch  with.  I  have  these  odd  comers 
that  are  overgro'mi  with  weeds.  A  little 
work  swinging  the  scythe  will  not  only  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  neglected  spots, 
but  will  also  furnish  us  a  lot  of  good  material 
"nnth  which  to  mulch  our  berry-patches,  and 
thus  helps  to  furnish  the  bushes  the  needed 
moisture,  and  some  food  besides.  It  helps 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  garden  and  of 
the  whole  premises,  gives  us  better  fruit 
crops  and  adds  a  great  deal  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  country  life,  and  of  life  generally. 
We  would  all  rather  walk  on  rugs  and  car- 
pets than  on  a  hard  and  ragged  pavement. 


I  go  still  further.  There  are  other  crops 
which  it  will  often,  or  rather  usually,  pay  to 
mulch  during  the  growing  season.  Early 
potatoes  are  one  of  them,  as  I  have  repeated- 
ly mentioned.  Our  usual  summer  drought 
comes  just  at  the  time  when  the  tubers  are 
forming,  and  at  this  time  an  especially  large 
and  constant  moisture  supply  is  needed. 
Why  not  use  the  coarse  manure  then  accu- 
mulating in  the  barn-yard  or  outside  the  sta- 
bles for  this  purpose?  It  has  to  be  taken  to 
the  fields  or  garden  at  some  time.  We  may 
as  well  put  it  out  to  bear  interest  at  once. 


The  time  it  would  take  to  cultivate  the 
potatoes  can  be  utilized  to  greater  advantage 
in  spreading  the  strawy  stuff  all  over  the 
ground  around  the  potato-plants  so  that  not 
a  bare  spot  is  to  be  seen.  Let  the  layer  be 
thick  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  will  bring  you  the 
potatoes.  If  you  have  an  especially  choice 
late  kind,  by  all  means  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner.  The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  growing  potatoes  under  straw,  as 
frequently  practised  where  straw  is  very 
plentiful  and  not  as  much  appreciated  for 
bedding  and  manuring  as  it  is  mth  me. 


For  late  cauliflowers  (and  perhaps  late 
cabbages,  too)  I  hardly  know  how  I  could 
manage  to  do  without  the  mulch.  Cauliflow- 
ers like  cool  soil  and  plenty  of  soil  moisture. 
The  mulch  of  coarse  manure  fresh  from  the 
stables  secures  these  conditions,  and  also 
helps  to  feed  the  ever-hungry  plant.  When 
the  mulch  is  once  put  on  we  have  done  near- 
ly everything  that  anybody  could  do  for  the 
plants.  There  is  no  more  hoeing,  no  more 
weed-flghting,  no  watering.  Rains  will  come 
sooner  or  later  and  furnish  what  the  plants 
need.  You  will  not  often  fail  of  getting 
good  cauliflower-heads  when  you  treat  the 
plants  in  this  manner.  T.  Gbeinee. 
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COITDTJCTED  BY  SAMXTEL.  B.  GKEEN 

BUDDING 

Budding  as  generally  used  is  a  much  sim- 
pler operation  than  grafting.  It  is  almost 
the  only  method  used  for  propagating 
peaches  at  the  North,  and  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  a  slight  extent  in  propagating 
apples,  plums,  pears,  quinces,  roses,  etc.  It 
is  performed  when  the  season  is  about  half 
gone.  The  plants  operated  on  should  be 
gro-n-ing  so  fast  that  the  bark  will  readily 
separate  from  the  wood,  and  the  buds  in- 
serted should  be  of  good  size.  In  practice 
the  time  for  budding 
peaches,  apples  and  pears 
is  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  for  Amer- 
icana plums  about  the 
first  of  August.  The 
latter  must  be  budded 
early,  as  they  stop  their 
gi'owth  early. 

The  process  consists  of 
cutting  oft"  buds  from  an 
improved  peach,  for  in- 
stance, and  inserting 
them  under  the  bai'k  of 
a  seedling  after  first  mak- 
ing a  T-shaped  cut  in  the 
stock.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
stock  cut  ready  for  the 
bud;  Fig.  2  shows  the 
back  side  of  a  piece  of 
bark  with  bud  on  it 
which  has  been  cut  off; 
Fig.  3  shows  bark  of 
little  so  that  the  bud  can 
from  above;  Fig.  4  shows 
the  bud  in  place,  and  Fig.  5  shows  bud 
tied.  The  tying  material  may  be  either 
raphia,  woolen  yarn  or  cotton  warp.  If 
the  operation  is  successful  the  buds  will 
have  grown  fast  inside  of  two  weeks.  They 
should  not  start  into  giowth  until  next 
season,  but  the  ties  should  be  looked  after 
and  be  loosened  if  they  bind  too  tightly, 
and  when  the  wound  is  entirely  healed  the 
bands  may  be  removed.  The  following 
spring  the  stocks  should  be  cut  off  just  above 
the  bud.  No  wax  is  used.  In  cutting  the 
buds  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  very  thin  piece 
of  wood  with  the  bark.  Some  persons  pre- 
fer to  take  out  this  piece  of  wood  before 
inserting  the  bud,  but  in  my  experience  I 
have  found  it  best  not  to  do  so.  A  thin 
knife  is  desirable.  Several  complete  articles 
have  appeared  in  these  columns  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  this  is  purposely  made 
brief. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Worms  on  Strawberry-plants. — W.  J. 

M.,  Mountainville,  Ya.  If  the  worms  eat 
the  leaves  you  will  find  it  best  to  spray  the 
leaves  with  Paris  green  and  water  or  dust 
them  with  Paris  green  and  flour,  as  for  pota- 
to-bugs. If  the  white  worms  you  refer  to  eat 
the  roots,  you  will  find  that  they  will  not  be 
troublesome  if  the  land  has  been  in  some 
cultivated  crop  for  two  years  before  planting 
strawberries.  Tou  should  state  in  your  letter 
just  the  part  injured  and  send  sample  when 
you  can. 

American  Spikenard. — J.  C.  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  of  inclosed  plant.  It  is  about 
five  feet  high  and  has  dark-red  stem,  from 
which  smaller  stems  extend.  The  leaves  lie 
flat,  as  if  on  the  ground,  and  cover  a  large 
space,  but  do  not  overlap.  It  has  a  cluster 
of  dark-red  berries  later  on.  It  is  valuable 
for  medicine." 

Reply: — It  is  commonly  known  as  American 
spikenard  (Aralia  raremosa).  The  root  has 
been  used  in  medicine,  but  is  of  little  value. 

Insects  and  Fire-bliglit  E.  L.  I.,  Sil- 
ver Creek,  Neb.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  what 
has  caused  the  injury  to  the  leaves  you  sent. 
It  appears  to  me,  howe'ver,  that  they  must 
have  been  eaten  by  some  insect,  and  they  look 
as  though,  in  addition  to  that,  they  had  been 

whipped  in  a  very  hard  wind.  1  think  that 

the  cause  of  the  twigs  dying  back  is  the  or- 
dinary fire-blight,  which  is  quite  severe  in 
the  West  this  year,  owing  to  the  very  humid 
condition  of  the  air.  There  is  practically  no 
remedy  for  this  disease.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  cut  off  the  diseased  parts  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

Injnred   Pear-tree  M.    M.,  Rockland, 

Mass.  I  think  the  injury  to  your  Clapp's 
pear  is  due  to  some  fungous  disease,  but  this 
may  be  caused  as  a  result  of  its  being  poorly 
located,  as,  for  instance,  being  crowded  or 
there  being  too  much  water  at  the  root,  or 
from  anything  that  would  bring  about  condi- 
tions not  conducive  to  a  healthful  growth. 
The  injury  that  you  speak  of  I  do  not  think 
is  caused  by  the  regular  pear-blight,  but  it 
may  be.  In  any  case,  the  best  thing  for  you 


to  do  is  to  secure  plenty  of  good  drainage 
at  the  root,  keep  the  soil  well  stirred  around 
the  trees  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Varieties 
of  pears  that  are  so  sensitive  in  your  section 
that  they  will  not  grow  without  continual 
coddling  are  hardly  worth  bothering  with. 
It  would  be  better  for  you  to  set  out  some  of 
the  more  thrifty -growing  varieties,  such  as 
the  Bartlett,  B.  Clairgeau  or  B.  Anjou,  rather 
than  to  fuss  with  this  one.  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  that  another  tree  of  the  same  kind 
would  show  more  vigor. 

Excelsior  Cral>-apple  —  Reiue  Hor- 
tense  Clierry — Altliea. — L.  B.,  Monett, 
Mo.  The  Excelsior  crab  is  of  large  size  and 
an  early  bearer,  and  of  fair  quality  to  eat  out  of 
the  hand  for  a  crab,  but  best  adapted  to  kitch- 
en use.  The  Reine  Hortense  cherry  is  a  tree 

of  very  handsome,  healthy,  vigorous  growth, 
of  moderate  and  regular  bearing  qualities. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  and  of  bright  clear 
red,  marbled  and  mottled  with  some  yellow. 

 The  cultivated  kinds  of  althea  cannot  be 

depended  upon  to  reproduce  themselves  true 
from  seed.  It  is  customary  to  grow  it  from 
cuttings  made  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year  or  by 
layers  put  down  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

Currants  Dropping-.— J.  S.,  Park  Ridge. 
The  reason  currants  have  fallen  from  their 
stems  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  satis- 
factorily explain.  It  seems  to  go  with  some 
varieties  much  more  than  with  others,  but  is 
more  liable  to  injure  varieties  that  are  crowded 
or  that  have  made  large  growth  of  wood 
and  set  too  much  fruit.  This  year  my  Stew- 
art and  Red  Dutch  are  somewhat  troubled  in 
this  way,  biit  the  Versailles,  Long  Bunch  Hol- 
land and  Fay  and  some  other  varieties  have 
perfect  bunches.  I  think  that  where  the 
bunches  have  plenty  of  room,  and  the  plants 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  pruning,  they  are 
most  apt  to  have  perfect  bunches. 

Scale  on  Orange-tree  W.  H.  M.,  Cal- 
ifornia, Mo.  The  orange-leaves  which  you 
send  are  infested  with  a  scale-insect.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  such  insects  that  affect 
oranges  and  other  trees,  but  this  is  not  es- 
pecially injurious  if  looked  after.  The  best 
treatment  in  your  section  would  probably  be 
to  wash  the  leaves  with  strong  soap-suds  in 
which  a  very  little  kerosene  has  been  put 
and  thoroughly  mixed  through  the  water. 
Each  leaf  and  twig  should  be  washed  sep- 
arately, using  a  sponge.  Or  if  they  are  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  an  old  tooth-brush 
is  very  good  to  reach  them  with.  One  good 
cleaning  will  probably  rid  the  plants  of  this 
disease,  so  you  will  not  notice  it  for  a  long 
time.  If  on  washing-days  you  would  dip  the 
tops  of  the  plants  into  the  soapy  water  sev- 
eral times  you  will  find  it  would  aid  very 
much  in  keeping  them  healthy. 

Worms  on  Maple. — J.  C.  Y.,  Otego. 
I  do  not  know  what  worm  you  refer  to  as  eat- 
ing your  maples,  but  if  you  will  send  me  a 
specimen  in  a  tight  box  I  will  try  to  name 
it  for  you.  It  is  very  probable  that  these 
insects  pass  their  pupa  state  in  the  bark  or 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  if  a  band  of 
burlap  were  wrapped  around  the  tree  you 
would  probably  find  a  good  many  of  them 
under  it  after  they  begin  to  spin.  If  you 
watch  them  very  carefully  you  can  undoubt- 
edly tell  whether  they  undergo  this  change 
in  such  places  or  in  the  ground  under  the 
tree.  If  you  are  anxious  for  some  of  the 
chrysalides,  gather  some  of  the  worms  about 
the  time  they  are  full  grown  and  commence 
to  be  uneasy — that  is,  crawl  around  a  good 
deal— put  them  into  a  box  and  feed  them,  place 
a  netting  over  the  top,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  get  the  perfect  insect  in  good  shape.  In 
sending  specimens  put  them  in  a  tight  box, 
preferably  of  metal,  about  the  size  of  a  pen- 
box,  and  wrap  them  up  tightly  without  food. 
It  will  not  hurt  them  any  to  be  a  few  days 
without  food.  I  should  have  answered  this 
by  mail,  but  you  failed  to  give  your  state  in 
writing. 

Insects  Injuring  Strawberry-plants. 

— D.  P.  S.,  Fairmont,  Minn.  I  wish  you  had 
sent  me  a  sample  of  the  insect  that  is  caus- 
ing so  much  injury  to  strawberry  crops  in 
your  vicinity.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
be  one  of  the  leaf-rollers.  These  are  espec- 
ially troublesome  when  they  come  at  the  time 
the  crop  is  ripening.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
spray  the  foliage  with  Paris  green  and  water 
about  as  generally  used  for  the  potato-bug. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  berries  are  ripen- 
ing with  you,  and  you  would  hardly  want 
to  do  this  at  this  time,  and  in  that  case 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  known  remedy 
that  will  be  satisfactory.  Pyrethrum  insect- 
powder  would  work  very  well  and  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  use  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
pense, which  I  fear  would  be  too  much  to 
make  it  profitable  unless  the  berries  are  sell- 
ing at  a  high  price.  The  way  to  use  it  is 
to  mix  it  with  flour  and  let  it  stay  mixed 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  tight  vessel,  so  that 
the  flour  will  take  up  the  qualities  of  the 
pyrethrum,  and  then  dust  it  with  a  bellows 
onto  the  foliage  in  the  evening.  It  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  the  insect  off  of  the  new 
beds  by  picking  off  the  rolled-up  leaves  or 
by  using  Paris  green  and  water  both.  But 
for  the  old  beds  the  best  remedy  is  mowing 
and  burning  immediately  after  the  picking  of 
the  crop;  and  this  is  important  whether  the 
bed  is  to  fruit  again  or  is  to  be  plowed  under, 
as  by  burning  many  insects  are  destroyed. 
The  burning  also  destroys  many  spores  of 
disease.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot 
suggest  a  perfectly  satisfactory  remedy. 
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PURE  BREEDS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

FARMERS  who  look  for  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  in  pure  breeds  are 
disposed  to  manage  on  the  theory  of 
"the  more  feed  the  more  eggs,"  and 
the  result  is  that  they  feed  excessively,  make 
their  fowls  too  fat,  and  do  not  get  as  many 
eggs  from  the  pure-bred  fowls  as  they  for- 
merlj-  did  from  scrubs.  Such  instances  are 
so  common  that  they  are  well  known,  as 
many  farmers  who  have  flocks  of  pure-bred 
birds  complain  that  their  neighbors,  who 
keep  onh-  scrubs,  get  more  eggs  than  they. 
The  fault  is  that  while  the  neighbors  do  not 
feed  so  much  food  and  compel  their  scrubs 
to  work  and  scratch,  the  farmer  who  has 
good  birds  feeds  them  until  he  makes  them 
very  fat  and  renders  them  liable  to  disease. 
TThat  every  farmer  should  do  is  to  'never 
feed  his  fowls  when  they  show  no  inclination 
to  attempt  to  secure  a  portion  of  1;heir  food 
by  working  (scratching),  as  he  will  save  food 
by  so  doing  and  have  his  fowls  in  better  con- 
dition than  when  he  surfeits  them.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  convince  farmers  that 
the  surest  way  to  stop  egg  production  in  the 
summer  ie  to  feed  the  flock  exclusively  on 
corn,  for  it  may  be  noticed  on  every  farm 
that  when  night  comes  corn  -wil]  be  given 
liberally,  and  that,  too,  to  hens  that  have 
just  come  in  from  the  range  with  their  crops 
lull.  Corn  is  very  heating,  and  large,  fat  hens 
vnU  frequently  die  during  warm  days  from 
excessive  heat.  jMore  eggs  will  sometimes  be 
secured  by  giving  no  food  at  all  in  summer 
than  when  the  fowls  are  very  highly  fed. 
When  improving  the  flock  aim  to  feed  ac- 
cording to  the  breed.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  food  to  feed  such  active  birds  as  Leg- 
horns very  liberally,  as  they  can  pick  up 
twice  as  much  as  they  can  eat  during  the 
dijy.  Large  fowls  may  receive  lean  meat, 
the  Brahmas,  especially,  but  nothing  else. 
Let  the  scrubs  be  improved  bj'^  using  pure- 
bred males,  and  if  they  have  been  good 
layers  treat  the  improved  birds  in  the  same 
manner.  If  a  flock  of  scrubs  and  one  of  purer 
breds  are  fed  alike  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pure-bred  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  others,  and  produce  fifty  per  cent  more 
in  the  form  of  meat. 

4. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  CHICKS 

Inexperienced  poultiy-keepers  are  liable 
to  make  a  mistake  in  raising  poultry  by  neg- 
lecting those  a  month  old  and  upward  for 
the  j'ounger  broods.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  /difficult  to  realize,  for  it  is  thought  that 
the  birds,  having  gotten  so  far  in  safety,  are 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  do  not 
require  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  the 
younger  ones,  whereas  the  birds  at  the  age 
mentioned  need  more  care  than  they  ever 
did  before  or  will  again.  Neglect  at  such  a 
period  brings  serious  results,  more  birds  be- 
ing lost  then  than  at  any  other  stage  of  their 
growth.  The  cause  is  that  the  down,  or  nest- 
feathers,  which  have  enveloped  the  body  are 
being  shed  and  the  full-grown  feathers  are 
taking  their  place,  thus  causing  a  constant 
drain  on  the  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  first 
molt,  and  there  is  not  the  same  strength  to 
meet  it  as  is  found  in  adult  birds.  Addi- 
tional nourishment  and  careful  feeding  are 
almost  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
chick,  and  undue  exposure  to  cold  or  wet 
will  be  dangerous.  Of  course,  some  breeds 
are  hardier  than  others,  and  get  through  the 
stage  more  easily,  but  the  strongest  need 
care.  In  fine,  open  weather  the  feeding  will 
be  the  great  point  requiring  attention,  but 
in  bad  weather  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
put  the  coop  in  the  chicken-house.  Young 
chicks  will  sometimes  thrive  well  until  they 
are  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  and 
then  cease  growing,  become  weak  in  the  legs 
and  gradually  droop,  finally  dying.  This  may 
be  due  to  several  causes.  One  is  the  great 
drain  upon  the  system  when  the  chicks  are 
feathering.  This  is  the  most  noticeable 
among  Leghorns  and  other  fast-growing 
breeds,  as  compared  with  Brahmas,  which 
feather  slowly.  This  rapid  production  of 
feathers  demands  feeding  four  or  five  times 
a  day,  and  on  such  foods  as  are  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  such  as  milk, 
meat  and  bones.  The  chicks  that  feather 
slowly  seldom  droop  from  this  cause.  An- 
other cause  of  loss  is  the  large  head-lice. 


and  still  another  is  lack  of  warmth  during 
cold,  damp  weather,  the  chicks  being  too 
large  to  find  shelter  under  the  hen.  When 
chicks  have  good  appetites,  have  no  bowel 
trouble  and  strive  to  get  their  food  eagerly, 
moving  on  their  knees,  it  indicates  rapid 
growth.  Such  chicks  apparently  have  long 
legs,  the  cockerels  being  most  affected,  and 
tbey  will  soon  stand  up  all  right  and  make 
the  best  chicks  in  the  lot,  but  at  times  the 
pullets  are  affected,  also.  Wlien  chicks 
stagger,  their  vents  being  clogged,  the  feath- 
ers rough  and  the  chicks  do  not  grow,  but 
gradually  weaken  and  die,  and  the  weather 
is  cold,  it  is  from  lack  of  heat  at  night  in 
the  brooder.  When  they  appear  to  have 
rheumatism,  eat,  but  are  not  lively  and  stag- 
ger at  times,  being  well,  it  is  due  to  sulphur 
or  hea\-y  feeding.  Such  chicks  show  the 
effects  of  rheumatism  in  damp  weather  prin- 
cipally. 

INDICATIONS  OF  THRIFT 

Wlien  starting  with  a  flock,  and  in  pur- 
chasing hens  for  laying,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  color  and  appearance 
of  their  combs,  which  should  be  bright  and 
red.  Where  the  comb  has  a  dull  and  sickly 
color  and  a  kind  of  flattened  appearance,  no 
amount  of  feeding  and  care  will  force  the 
laying  of  eggs  as  long  as  these  conditions 
exist.  Again,  the  legs  should  be  smooth 
and  clean  and  free  from  scales  or  the  appear- 
ance of  spurs,  both  of  which  indicate  that 
the  hen  has  passed  the  l<!.ying  age.  The 
cock  should  be  bought  out  of  a  difi^erent  flock 
and  be  as  purely  bred  as  possible.  The 
principal  causes  of  failure  in  egg  production 
are  believed  to  be  the  keeping  of  hens  that 
are  too  old;  breeding  in  and  in,  or  a  failure 
to  introduce  new  blood  from  sources  entirely 
outside  of  one's  own  flock,  and  keeping  the 
flock  too  long  in  the  same  runs. 

a. 

THE  M.ARKET  NOT  SUPPLIED 

Those  who  begin  with  a  few  hens  and 
graduall}'  increase  are  the  most  successful. 
If  there  is  any  business  above  others  that 
requires  pei'sonal  attention  and  experience 
to  attain  success  it  is  that  of  poultrj--keep- 
ing.  The  best  breeds  of  poultry  for  farmers 
to  keep  depends  upon  circumstances.  By  all 
means  keep  the  breed  that  pleases  best; 
then  you  will  be  likely  to  give  them  the  best 
of  care.  All  breeds  will  lay  weU  if  properly 
housed  and  fed.  There  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference in  the  breeds  kept  as  there  is  in  the 
care  given  them,  and  one  would  suppose 
that  a  country  blest  with  unlimited  territory 
and  an  abundance  of  cereals  would  be  able 
to  produce  its  own  supply  of  poultry  and 
eggs;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  im- 
ported into  the  L'nited  States  annually. 
With  careful  and  intelligent  management 
there  are  none  of  our  smaller  industries  more 
profitable  than  raising  poultry  and  eggs  for 
the  markets  of  our  cities. 


SCURFY  LEGS 

Scurfy  (or  scabby)  legs  are  among  the 
most  disgusting  sights  that  can  be  witnessed 
in  the  poultry-yard.  They  not  only  disfigure 
the  fowl  and  denote  filth,  but  are  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  the  birds. 
They  arise  from  the  rapid  multiplication  of  a 
minute  parasite,  are  "catching,"  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many 
remedies  advertised  that  are  said  to  be  sure 
cures  for  it,  but  a  very  simple  remedy  is  to 
take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lard  and  gently 
melt  it  until  it  barely  liquefies;  then  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  coal-oil.  Mix  well,  and  give 
each  fowl  a  good  rubbing  on  the  legs,  putting 
it  on  thickly.  Repeat  this  once  a  week  for 
a  month  and  it  will  effect  a  cure.  If  pre- 
ferred, either  sulphur  or  carbolic  acid  (a 
teaspoonful)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
kerosene.  When  the  fowls  are  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty occasional  application  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  can  be  brought  into  yards  by  fowls 
from  other  places,  and  for  that  reason  breed- 
ers should  be  careful  and  look  out  for  it 
when  procuring  fowls  from  other  yards.  No 
good  breeder  who  prides  himself  on  his 
stock  will  allow  such  a  disgusting  sight  as 
scabby-leg  fowls  in  his  yard. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Chilkex-lice — Sass-\fras-oil  a  Remedy. — 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  become 
a  subscriber  to  a  farm  journal,  and  the  first 
number  I  received  mentions  this  poultry-yard 
pest — lice.  Please  let  me  give  your  readers 
a  hint  of  my  experience  with  them.  For  near- 
ly forty  years  my  wife  and  I  have  kept  from 
ten  to  twenty  laying  hens,  and  tried  to'  raise 
from  50  to  200  young  chickens  each  year. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  read  the  statement 
in  a  paper  "that  if  people  would  supply  their 
chicken-roosts  with  sassafras  poles  they  would 
have  no  trouble  with  chicken-lice."  This  was 
a  good  hint,  and  as  my  own  stable  chicken- 
house  and  coops  were  literally  alive  with  the 
pests  I  thought  quick  and  fast,  and  in  a  few 
moments  evolved  the  deduction  that  if  sas- 
safras poles  are  a  preventive  of  chicken-lice 
why  will  not  sassafras-oil  kill  them?  I  sent 
at  once  and  got  an  ounce  of  the  oil,  and  in 
the  evening,  after  the  chickens  had  gone  to 
roost,  I  put  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
into  a  three-gallon  pail  of  water.  With  a 
whisp  of  twisted  hay  I  thoroughly  sprinkled 
it  in  the  stable  chicken-house  and  coops,  and 
on  the  horses,  mangers,  chickens  and  nests, 
and  to  my  great  delight  I  could  not  find  a 
live  chicken-louse  crawling  about  the  prem- 
ises the  next  morniug  excepting  under  the 
feathers  of  the  larger  chickens.  The  one 
application  had  evidently  exterminated  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  little  pests.  I  re- 
peated the  ablution  a  few  times  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  days,  and  was  bothered  no 
more  with  the  little  pests  that  season.  Oil 
of  sassafras  applied  similarly  to  the  above 
has  been  my  remedy  for  chicken-lice  ever 
since.  I  find  by  experience  that  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  of  the  oil  in  a  gallon  of  water 
is  quite  strong  enough,  and  a  gallon  judic- 
iously sprinkled  is  sufllcieut  at  one  time  for 
a  small  chicken-yard,  one  ounce  of  the  oil 
being  sufficient  for  a  whole  season's  use. 
I  often  spray  the  sitting-hens*  nests  light- 
l.v  with  a  small  atomizer  containing  a 
solution  of  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  oil  to 
an  ounce  of  water,  and  I  have  had  no  bad 
results  in  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  yet  I 
am  cautious  not  to  wet  the  eggs  on  both 
sides  at  a  time  with  the  solution.  The  oil  of 
sassafras  is  a  volatile  oil  and  soon  evaporates 
from  the  eggs  and  nest,  and  yet  I  think  best 
not  to  use  it  too  freel.v  on  eggs  for  hatching. 
The  bottle  containing  it  should  be  kept  well 
corked  so  that  it  may  not  evaporate  and  lose 
its  odor,  for  my  idea- is  that  the  odor  is  as 
effective  as  the  actual  contact  on  the  lice.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  use  of  oil  of  sas.safras,  as 
before  described,  once  a  week  or  month  will 
prevent  the  gapes  in  young  chicks,  but  the 
truth  is  that  I  have  not  had  a  case^of  gapes 
since  I  have  been  using  the  sassafras-oil  on 
the  chickens  for  lice.  A.  P. 

New  Weston,  Ohio. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Young  Turkeys.— J.  R.  D.,  Altoona,  Kan., 
writes:    "What  is  the  cause  of  young  turkeys 
being  lame?  The  joints  swell  and  the  toes 
crack." 

Reply: — The  cause  may  be  due  to  some  lo- 
cal condition,  but  probably  to  daily  jumping 
to  the  ground  from  a  high  roost. 

Ess-eatingr — M.  S.  S.,  Chestertown,  ild., 
writes:  "What  should  I  do  to  prevent  my 
hens  from  eating  their  eggs?" 

Reply: — It  is  an  acquired  vice  and  difficult 
to  cure,  but  good  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  a  box  raised  ten  inches  from 
the  floor,  open  at  one  end,  so  that  a  hen  must 
walk  in  rather  than  to  jump  down  on  the 
nest.  The  box  must  be  only  large  enough  for 
the  hens  to  use. 

Lameness — M.  M.  M.,  Mina,  Kan.,  writes: 
"My  hens  get  lame,  have  bowel  disease;  tur- 
keys also  being  affected.  I  applied  kerosene 
to  the  legs.  I  feed  Kafir-corn,  soft  food  once 
a  week,. pepper,  may-apple  root,  etc." 

Reply:— The  fowls  may  be  heavy  and  the 
roosts  very  high.  Avoid  feeding  grain  during 
warm  weather  if  the  hens  are  on  a  range, 
and  remove  the  males.  Kerosene  should  not 
be  used  on  birds,  as  it  is  too  irritating. 

Chickens  Dying  D.  C,  Elk  Grove,  Wis., 

writes:  "Jly  fowls  are  affected  with  a  sort 
of  diarrhea,  sit  around,  eat  but  little,  get 
weak,  stagger  and  die.  They  walk  with  dif- 
ficulty. They  have  the  run  of  the  farm  and 
are  not  fed  at  present." 

Reply:— Probably  they  are  very  fat,  the 
warm  weather  affecting  them.  Confine- them, 
give  no  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  uux  vomica  to 
i-.u-h  gallon  of  drinking-water  for  a  few  days. 
Feed  only  cooked  lean  meat  until  improvement 
is  shown.  Also  examine  carefully  for  mites  and 
large  lice.   Remove  the  males  from  the  flock. 

Overfeeding.— K.  M.  F.,  Corums,  Tenn., 
writes:  "My  birds  have  been  dying  for  some 
time.  The.v  have  no  use  of  themselves.  With 
the  least  touch  the  feathers  will  fall  out.  The 
skin  seems  to  be  thick  and  very  red,  and  the 
birds  are  very  thirsty.  Fed  through  the  win- 
ter ou  corn  and  corn-meal  and  they  are  ver.v 
fat.  What  breed  of  chickens  Is  the  healthi- 
est?" 

Reply :— It  Is  a  case  of  overfeeding  on 
grain.  Turn  them  on  the  range,  giving  no 
food  at  all.  There  Is  no  "healthiest"  breed, 
as  everything  depends  on  the  management. 
All  breeds  will  give  good  results  If  the  con- 
ditions arc  favorable  and  close  attention 
given. 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you  should 
buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the  best 
because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the  best 
broad  tired  Electric  'ttTieels ;  best  seasoned  white 
hickory  axles;  aU  other  wood  parts  of  the  best 
seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear  hounds 
are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel, winch  is  neater, 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than  wood.  WeU 


Electric 


painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of 
reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  when  requested.  This  wagon  Is 
guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anvwhere.  Write 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  96,  Quincy,  Illinois, 
for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  this 
wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels  and  Electric 
Feed  Cookers. 


GUARANTEED 
VEHICLES  CO 
AS  LOWAS^Ol 


The  price  of  this  Bugt 
is  so  low  it  wiu  astonisi 
you.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  It 
will  post  you  on 
manulact  urer's 
prices  and  savel 
you  money  on  Ve- 
hicles, Harness,    ^  

Bicycles, Sewing  "Chicago  Special,"  described 
Machines,  Etc.        in  catalogue  on  page  30. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 

269-271 S.  Desplainee  St., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No  Money  in  Advance! 

ttlKSn^  CT>  HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 
Wlw  /("^"""W  Shipped  anywhere C.  O.  D..  with 
privilege  to  examine. 
Latest  styles  for  Men, 
^  W  omen.  Boy  s  and  Girla, 
iwell  made  and  durable. 
($60  "Oakwood"  $24.50 
$50  "Arllngtoo"  $22.00 
No  better  wheels  made. 
Otbersat  $10,  $13.60,  $1S.60,  $17.50  &  (19.60;  all  splendid 
value.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  tbus  saving 
dealersMarge  profits.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  Van  Boren  St.,  B-7,      Chicaso,  Ills. 


TRIAL 
PACKAGE 


FREE 


If  any  reader,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  will  write 
to  me,  I  will  send  them  free  of  cost  a  trial  Package  of 
a  simple  and  harmless  remedy  which  cured  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  40 
years'  standing.  This  Is  an  honest  remedy  that  you 
can  test  hefore  you  part  with  your  money.  Address 
lOHS  A.  SaiTH,  237  SammerAeld  Church  BIdg.,  llUirauker,  Villi 


IT'S  THE  TEMPER 

of  a  horse  makes  him  valuable— the  average  of 
faculties.   Wire  fence  should  have  more  than  oae 
strong  point.   Ask  the  judges  about  The  Pase. 
P4GE  WOTES  WIRK  FESCEfO..  ADBIAS,  MICH. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Te  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   AH  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CoRTLANOT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


c 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
99  Water  Street. 
8TKACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It  will  keep  better,  sell  Iwlter  and  save  room.  Rsca&nd 
mice  can'tcut  and  destroy  baled  hay.  The  best aodmofl 
rapid  machine  £or  baling  purposes  is      '^S^^  _^  jn 


low  Many  Apples 


>C|  I"  BALING  PRESS. 

Th6  I  ^^^^^  '°  ^  styles  and  sius  to  soit«Terycase. 

All  s[=e!  I  "  t  ~tn'Q?  laatinz.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  caialoeae. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Bampshife  St..  QUINCY,  lIX. 

n  doesittaketomakeaBarrel  of 
liCidei  l   No  matter-.lt  wlU 
take  less  if  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  the  cider  vriU  be  better, 
purer  and  will  keep  loneer, 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  cur  eataJof 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO. 
6  Main  St.  IIU  GUead,  OUo. 


GEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  V^tSQS'  lightesi,  stronu- 
esTcheapest  4  fastest  Full  XtQCrCirclo  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
witb  one  or  two  horses.  Will  baleluto  15tonsof  hay 
a  day.    Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


■%  tf%  Sendaayonraddresa 

fllBBH  a  llSir  VllVA  andwewilUnowyoa 
^    IK  Q  UCI  V  WUI  6  bowtamalie$3aday 

■JJHI^^B  #  absolut«ly  sure;  we 

'IF^^ furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  Im;  you  work  Id 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  ns  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  businesn  fully  .rememberwegrnaranteeaclearpronl 
of  S^J  for  pvPTv  day's  work .  absolntely  sure ,  write  at  once. 
HOVIL  BalltFACTtaiNO  CO.    Box  6S3,    DETKOIT,  DICB. 

nClTH  +A  I  irU  on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UI^  1 U  10  MvC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Appoiuuf,  ILL 
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CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

[continued  from  fikst  pagk] 
These  practical  farmers  are  destined  to  over- 
run the  wliole  of  the  East  Indian  archipel- 
ago, and  naturally  they  will  go  first  where 
the  government  gives  them  the  best  chance. 
Already  they  are  in  the  Philippines  in  large 
numbers,  and  they  will  go  over  by  the  thou- 


country  and  fiiip  stock  range.  We  have  from 
four  to  ten  months  school.  Teachers,  gener- 
ally from  the  North,  get  from  .?30  to  $40  a 
month.  Land  is  cheap.  One  can  get  a  good 
farm  out  four  or  five  miles  from  town  for 
from  to  .$15  an  acre.  There  is  some  land 
that  is  too  rough  for  farming  that  would 
grow  good  fruit  that  could  be  bought  for 
?2  or  ?3  an  acre.  AVe  have  good,  cold  spring- 
water.   Have  good  market  for  nearly  every- 


PL.iNTiifG  Rice 


sands  now.  Thej'  will  be  welcomed  as  the 
colony's  best  citizens,  as  thej'  already  are  in 
the  British  colonies  of  Malaysia.  In  the 
Philippines  within  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  seen  the  possible 
developments  of  Chinese  agriculture. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON  OF  1899 

[continued  feom  fourth  page] 

The  fruit  is  of  good  form  and  color  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  growers  for  market. 
It  is  probable  that  under  high  culture  the 
fruit  would  be  larger,  and  in  that  case  the 
variety  would  be  more  valuable. 

Perfection  is  of  medium  size,  good  quality 
aij3  firm.  It  is  fairly  productive,  but  the 
plant  has  not  proved  vigorous  in  my  soil, 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  reports  of 
the  variety  in  sections  where  heavier  soil 
'is  the  rule.  As  fruited  on  my  grounds  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  over  fifty  odd  vari- 
eties of  fair  value. 

Jerry  Rusk,  which  is  illustrated,  I  consid- 
er one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  newer 
sorts  after  fruiting  it  for  two  years.  The 
plant  makes  a  good,  vigorous  growth,  is  free 
from  rust,  and  is  generally  all  that  could  be 
desired,  while  the  berries  are  very  large,  of 
beautiful  shape,  as  the  illustration  will  show, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  quality.  In  season  it  is  early  to  medium, 
and  is  firm  enough  to  ship  long  distances. 
This  is  another  of  the  few  varieties  of  the 
newer  sorts  that  I  will  plant  largely  of  with- 
out further  tests,  for  it  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  my  home  and  near-by 
markets.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  used  in 
making  up  my  shipments  of  fancy  fruits  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
and  its  fine  flavor  and  brilliant  color  made 
it  one  of  the  features  of  the  shipment. 

G.  R.  K. 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Oklahoma.— I  think  this  is  the  best 
place  in  the  United  States  for  a  poor  person 
to  get  a  start.  I  would  prefer  the  poorest 
eighty  acres  here  to  land  where  one  must  eat 
up  in  the  winter  all  that  he  raises  in  the 
summer.  Our  summers  are  long.  We  have 
very  little  mud.  This  is  the  tinest  place  for 
poultry  I  ever  saw.  My  peach-trees  of  three 
years  from  seed  are  bearing.  We  just  turn 
ofer  sod  and  raise  thousands  of  melons. 
Grape-vines  bear  abundantly  when  two  years 
old.  We  raise  all  kinds  of  grains  and  veg- 
etables. Our  market  is  not  good  at  times,  as 
we  are  twenty-seven  miles  from  a  railroad, 
but  that  will  be  remedied  before  long.  Have 
had  fine  rains,  and  our  crop  prospects  are 
good.  M.  A.  L. 

Floyd,  Oklahoma. 

From  Akkaksas.— The  business  little  city 
of  Mammoth  Spring  takes  its  name  from  one 
of  the  largest  springs  in  the  United  States. 
It  boils  up  out  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
big  hill  and  makes  quite  a  large  but  not  a 
navigable  river.  It  furnishes  fine  water-power; 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  river 
there  is  a  large  cotton-gin  factory,  flouring- 
mlUs,  electric-light  plant,  etc.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  generally  hlll.v;  however,  we 
have  plenty  of  good,  rich  farming-land  and 
generally  make  good  crops,  of  cotton  and  all 
kinds  of  grain.   This  is  also  a  good  fruit 


thing.  I  am  a  farmer  living  three  miles  from 
town.  My  wife  sells  all  the  butter  that  we 
have  to  spare  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  the 
year  round.  J.  H.  P. 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark. 


From  Indian  Territory.— The  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  within  a  very  few  years  will 
undoubtedl.v  rank  with  any  of  the  border 
states  in  agricultural  products  adapted  to  this 
portion  of  the  country.  The  territory  is  set- 
tled only  in  portions;  in  other  sections  there 
are  yet  many  thousanoG  of  acres  of  very  fine 
land  lying  idle  for  want  of  willing  hands  to 
bring  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  Thousands 
of  cattle  -are  yearly  fed  and  prepared  for 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  markets.  Large 
coal-mines  are  profitably  operated  in  the  terri- 
tory. Flour-mills,  cotton-compressors,  cotton- 
seed oil-mills  and  a  few  small  factories  have 
already  been  established,  and  seem  to  be  prof- 
itable investments  for  their  owners.  None 
but  members  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
are  allowed  to  own  land  in  Indian  Territory, 
although  there  are  many  thousand  non-citizen 
farmers  who  rent  and  lease  land  here.  .  .  . 
By  combining  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tories an  additional  star  could  be  added  to 
"Old  Glory,"  and  a  new  state  which  would 
favorably  compare  with  her  neighboring 
sisters  added  to  the  great  Union.  May  the 
day  soon  arrive.  So  the  two  make  one  great 
state  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we 
call  it  Indiahoma,  Indianola  or  Oklahoma. 

Coalgate,  Indian  Ter.  E.  C. 


From  Virginia— The  Farm-hand.— I  have 
been  an  interested  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  some  time,  and  like  each  paper 
better  than  the  preceding  one.  One  of  the 
best  articles  I  have  read  for  some  time  is 
Fred  Grundy's  answer  to  B.  M.,  Michigan,  on 
"Farm  Pay,"  in  the  May  15th  issue.  I,  too, 
have  worked  a  number  of  years  on  a  farm  at 
starvation  wages,  never  receiving  more  than 
$11  a  month  (and  I  am  considered  an  average 
farm-hand  in  speed  and  proficiency),  getting 
up  between  half-past  three  and  half-past  four 
A.  M.,  stopping  at  noon  just  long  enough  for 
myself  and  horses  to  eat  dinner,  returning  at 
once  to  work,  and  only  ceasing  when  I  could 
no  longer  see.  Hundreds  of  our  young  men 
have  migrated  to  the  different  western  states 
in  search  of  lighter  work,  better  wages  and 
fewer  hours.  That  they  have  found  all  of 
these  is  attested  by  word  of  mouth  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  have  settled  perma- 
nently throughout  the  West.  Not  a  few  of 
them  are  well-to-do  farmers  in  their  adopted 
state.  What  of  those  that  remained  at  home, 
the  ones  that  "did  not  care  to  wander  from 
their  own  fireside?"  Sad  to  relate,  they  are 
to-da.v  where  they  were  when  they  began 
working  for  themselves!  Not  more  than  one 
out  of  fifty  has  laid  by  a  nest-egg.  One  sees 
them  everywhere,  stoop-shouldered,  sham- 
bling, prematurely  aged  men.  They  see  no 
pleasure.  Work!  work!  work!  day  in  and 
day  out.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  cities 
are  overcrowded  with  country  boys?  Any- 
thing, they  think,  but  a  life  of  eternal 
drudgery.  And  I  for  one  most  heartily  agree 
with  them.  These  daylight-till-dark  farmers 
make  nothing  by  their  style  of  farming. 
Did  they  but  stop  awhile  and  think,  study 
and  adopt  nineteenth-century  methods  of 
farming,  treat  their  help  as  men,  they  would 
soon  learn  that  more  and  better  work  could 
be  gotten  from  the  same  hand.  A  farm-hand 
is  like  anything  else  when  worn  out.  "dog- 
tired,"  and  half  paid.  He  cannot  and  will 
not  do  the  amount  of  work  and  do  it  as  well 
as  he  would  were  he  fresh  and  receiving 
a  price  consistent  with  the  work  done.  Then 
in  such  times  as  harvest,  hay-making,  etc., 
no  hand  would  object  to  working  early  and 
late  to  save  the  crop.  F.  A.  B. 

Cowan's  Depot,  Va. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  Riverside''  (trade.mark)  7novement  is  jeweled 
throzighotd  with  rubies  and  sapphires. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 


HAVE  YOU  HAY  TO  SELL? 


Light  Draft. 


Tile  best  way  to  sell  hay  is  in  the  bale.   The  best  and  fastest  way  to  bale  hay 

'  """THE  FAST  '         -      -   -  — 


V^Hk  Southwick  Press 

It  Is  a  lull  circle  two-horse  press  with  a  Stands  op  to 

very  low  bridge— 63<;  inches;  makes  even  itswork— 
I  compact  bales  which  pack  closely  in  car;  ^^^^  hole 
can  get  full  weights  in  each  car,  saving  Vvs.  digging 
much  freight.  ACTUAL  CAPACITY  V\V  for  the 
Id  to  16  tons  per  day.         «^^i*ii^^M^=-^^^p*/V  wheels 


HAS  40-INCH  FEED  HOLE. 

Only  press  adapted  to  bank  barns,  as  power  can  incline  at  any 
anerle  to  Dress,  the  power  beine  on  bank  and  press  in  the  bani. 
Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Mailed  FKEE. 


SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  125  Main  Street, 


I 


ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL. 


^  I T freiglit  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory.   Our  new 

^  1^h1^^J|)SM     Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  it.    It  is  free.    Send  us  a  postal  for  it 

W  bIIc'.^^^^^^^^    today.    A  better  Organ  or  Piano  for  less  money  than  any  company 

0  li^^^^^^^^^^            world.    Over  50  styles  to  select  from.   It  will  do  no  harm  to 

X  Wlwp^^^^^^^^g  get  our  catalogue  before  yon  purchase  elsewhere,  and  may  save 

0  H^^^^BH^H          money.    It  shows  you  how  to  get  a  handsome  premium  free. 

^  -H^^^^^^^^Sb  ^  ^^^^              reasonable  terms  desired.    Special  bargains  for 

W  Ig^^^^*^  summer  and  fall.      bEETHOVEW  PIA\0  *fc  ORGA.V  CO. 

^  ^^"^             P.O.Box  eag                       Washinf^ton,  X.  J. 


DeLoach  Variable 
Friction  Feed 

SAVr.MII.I.8  are  popular  because  of  merit.  Guar- 
anteed to  cut  500  feet  board  lumber  per  H.  P.  per  day. 
Prices  range  from  SIGO.OO  up.  Send  for  catalome 
^^u\v-millg,  Shlnele-mllU,  Planers.  GrlndlnK'nUUa. 
Bullng-preesef*  and  Water-wheels. 
DeLOACH  MIUU  MHO.  CO., 

800  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT! 

Save  Money!  No  Salesman's  Expenses;  No  Middleman's  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.   Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 


For  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged  1899 
Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World  and  Pictorial 
Gazetteer  of  All  Lands.  PRICE  VERY  LOW. 

Guaranteed  an  unexampled  bargain  and  the  very  finest  seller  of  the  year.  Large  Colored  Maps 
and  Plates.  Hundreds  of  half-tones  and  other  engravings.  Beautifully  illustrated  chapters  for  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  and  all  countries  on  the  globe,  and  every  department  brought  down  to  date.  Gives 
mm  mniKTr-  r-iir-niTf  Describes  the  Filipinos,  their  mode  of  hfe,  manners,  customs, 
Prill  IPPINr  rVi  NIS  etc.,  with  numerous  illustrations;  also  Samoan  affairs,  iUus- 
■  iiil^il  I  liii-  i_ti-ii1k.»  trated.  Official  Results  of  the  War  with  Spain.  Portiaits 
of  Dewey,  Otis,  Lawton,  MaeArthur,  Funston,  Sampson,  Schley,  Miles,  and  scores  more  of  famous 
Americans.  Profusely  illustrated  Biographical  Department  of  same.  Map  and  full  account  of  Nic- 
aragua Canal.  Chronological  Department  giving  all  History  by  dates  down  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

Large  Commissions  and  extra  large  sales.  Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of  All  Lands  is 
making  agents  more  money  than  any  other  two  publications  in  America.  Send  for  particulars  with 
extra  terms  and  see  for  yourselL  Address  THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50  prepaid 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cur^ 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  100,000  BOTTLES  WORK- 
ING MIRACLES  EVERYWHERE 


Agents  at  Work  Reaping  a  Harvest — $7  to  $12  a  Day 
Easily  Made— If  You  Want  Big  Money 
Write  Us  Now 


The  free  distribution  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  is  working  wonders,  and  grateful 
testimony  fi-om  people  who  have  suffered  for  years 
without  relief  until  cured  by  the  famous  physic- 
ian's great  specific,  pours  in  constantly. 

Not  four  cases  in  a  hundred  can  withstand  the 
curative  powers  after  a  faithful  trial. 

READ  OF  DR.  SWIFT'S  MANY  MIRACLES 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Barber,  of  the  Central  Station, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"  In  Scotland,  two  years  ago,  I  was  first  taken 
with  sciatica  in  my  limbs  and  I  suffered  untold 
agony.  It  kept  growing  worse,  and  I  could 
neither  sleep  at  night  nor  walk  to  any  extent.  I 
have  taken  I  do  not  know  how  many  kinds  of  both 
foreign  and  American  medicines  and  have  con- 


sulted many  physicians,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  given  me  any  relief.  Two  months  ago  I  was 
told  of  the  miracles  of  Dr.  Swift's  Kheumatic  and 
Gout  Cure,  and  in  a  week  was  free  of  all  pains. 
In  two  weeks  more  I  was  cured.  Not  a  pain  or 
ache  has  since  re-appeared.  I  sleep  elegantly, 
better  than  I  did  before  the  affliction  came.  I 
thank  heaven  for  Dr.  Swift's  discovery." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  countless  cures  on 
record.  If  you  will  write  us  asking  for  names  of 
people  near  you  who  have  been  cured  we  will 
send  them— will  tell  you  what  your  neighbors  say. 

Or  send  for  one  of  the  trial  bottles,  enclosing  10 
cents  to  prepay  cost,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 
Address  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building,  New  York.  If 
you  want  to  make  money  faster  than  you  ever 
have  in  your  life,  be  sure  and  write  us,  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done. 


HEBSITLS— <|S7. 

as  represented. 


$37  FOR  A  LEATHER  QUARTER  TOP  BUGGY 

^^^^■^^  -with  genuine  leather  cnBhioD.  leather  trimmed  solid 
spring  cushion  and  back,  storm  apron  and  boot,  screwed  rim  high-grade 
wheels,  finished  in  first-class  style,  painted  any  color  desired.    In  lots  | 
of  1000  same  price.   Phaetons,  surreys,  etc.,  in  proportion.   Send  for  ' 
catalogue  showing  other  goods  at  equally  low  prices.   We  ship  subject 
to  examination  at  your  depot.   This  buggy  is  usually  sold  at  teo.   All  goods  guaranteea 
e&AJ«G£  CARBIAG£  CO..  Bl'rrs,  517  lo  531  Slain  St.,  Cindimatt,  O. 
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THB  HARM  AIVD  HIRESIDE 


JULT  16,  1899 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axI) 
Fireside  relating;  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  in<iuirer  should  accompany 
each  querj-,  in  'order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  11 
necessary.  Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  he  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  shovild 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Ants  Killiiis  Rhnbarb-plants.— Mrs.  T. 
P.  T..  Timon.  La.  Boiling  water  or  soap-suds 
poured  in  sufficient  quantities  into  an  ant-hill 
will  destroy  a  greater  part  of  tbe  colony.  It  is 
only  a  partial  remedy,  however,  and  perhaps 
dangerous  to  the  plant  close  hy.  The  one  sure 
way  ot  getting  rid  of  the  ants  is  as  follows :  Get 
some  hisulphid  of  carhon  (a  bad-smelling,  inflam- 
mable substance).  IMake  a  hole  with  a  stick  into 
the  center  of  tbe  ant-hill,  pour  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  the  drug  into  the  hole,  and  fill  it  up  with 
soil  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  carbon  is  very 
volatile  and  would  quickly  evaporate.  The 
deadly  fumes  will  diffuse  all  through  the  ant 
colony  and  kill  nearly  all  of  them. 

London  Pnrple.— I.  S.  D.,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
^\Tites:  "Please  explain  v.hy  you  did  not  men- 
tion London  purple  in  your  article  on  insecticides, 
etc.,  on  page  3  of  the  June  15th  issue.  I  have  used 
it  about  twenty  years ;  find  it  costs  less  than  one 
third  as  much  as  Paris  gieen,  is  easier  to  keep  in 
suspension,  and  a  small  quantity  is  more  easily 
detected  on  the  foliage." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— :My  advice  in  such  a 
case  would  be  to  trust  the  bridge  that  has  carried 
you  safely  over  for  twenty  years.  Why  change 
when  an  article  is  foimd  to  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory? Our  friend,  however,  must  be  especially 
fortunate  in  getting  a  supply  that  is  uniform  in 
quality.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  now  that  I 
have  not  used  London  purple.  "SVhen  I  did  use  it 
that  long  ago  I  found  that  the  chemical  gave  good 
results  one  year  and  poor  ones  another.  Some 
samples  used  to  scorch  the  foliage  badly,  even  if 
applied  in  weak  doses.  In  short,  the  fault  I 
found  with  it  w  as  its  varying  strength  and  com- 
position. Possibly  If  applied  with  lime  as  we 
apply  Paris  gi  een  it  might  do  just  as  good  service. 
I  am  usifig  arsenite  of  lime  with  favorable  results, 
arjd  am  trying  paragreiie,  which  is  also  promising. 

Canning:  Corn,  Green  Peas,  Eti-. — In 
reply  to  J.  C.  fC,  Franklin.  Tenu..  and  others, 
we  republish  the  following  from  a  contributor: 

•'Pick  the  corn  when  right  for  table  use,  cut 
from  the  cob  and  fill  glass  cans,  jamming  it  down 
until  the  milk  comes  out  and  you  cannot  get 
more  corn  in  the  can.  Put  on  the  rubber  and 
screw  on  the  cover  as  tightly  as  possible.  Place 
in  a  boiler  of  cold  water,  with  a  board  under  and 
a  weight  over  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  boil 
three  hours.  Set  off  the  stove,  and  let  the  cans 
.cool,  being  careful  not  to  leave  them  in  a  draft,  or 
the  cans  may  crack.  As  soon  as  you  can,  tighten 
the  covers.  Set  the  cans  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
Shell  peas,  fill  the  can,  and  then  fill  with  cold 
water  until  the  peas  are  covered.  Put  on  rubbers 
and  covers  and  cook  two  hours  in  a  boiler,  the 
same  way  as  the  corn.  Cut  or  break  string-beans 
as  you  do  for  the  table,  fill  the  cans,  cover  with 
water,  and  cook  two  hours,  the  same  as  peas. 
Tomatoes  can  be  canned  whole  or  cooked.  To 
can  whole,  peel  and  put  into  the  can  whole  or  cut 
in  two  crosswise,  fill  with  water,  and  cook  one 
hour,  the  same  as  peas  and  beans.  Or  peel  and 
cook  the  tomatoes  same  as  for  the  table,  fill  the 
cans  while  hot,  and  put  on  the  rubbers  and  cov- 
ers. I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  they  have  kept 
without  any  trouble.  I  have  used  all  these  re- 
ceipts, and  know  the  vegetables  will  keep." 

Preserving  and  Pickling'  Cucambers. 
—J.  T.  C,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  others.  "We  re- 
pifblish  the  following  from  Mr.  Greiner's  "Garden 
Notes,"  in  a  former  number  of  this  paper: 

"Pkeseuvixg.— The  cucumbers  are  picked 
every  other  day  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew 
is  off,  and  sorted  into  three  sizes  from  two  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  each  size  packed  by  itself.  If 
possible,  the  packing  is  done  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  (lay  they  are  picked.  Barrels  may  be  used ; 
when  full,  the  cucumbers  are  covered  with  brine 
of  sufficient  strength  to  float  a  potato.  No  more 
salt  is  to  be  added.  After  standing  three  or  four 
days  to  settle,  the  scum  should  be  removed,  and 
each  barrel  refilled  from  other  barrels  containing 
cucumbers  of  the  same  size  which  had  been  in 
brine  of  like  strength.  The  barrels  when  headed 
up  and  marked  are  ready  for  shipment.  A  forty- 
gallon  barrel  will  hold  from  five  to  six  thousand 
of  the  smallest  size,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  largest.  The  cucumbers  must  be  cut 
from  the  vines  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  better, 
scissors,  leaving  on  each  a  bit  of  stem'.  Cucum- 
bers put  up  in  this  brine  will  not  shrivel,  and  need 
but  little  refreshing,  but  hou.se wives  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  will  not  keep  through  the  second 
summer  without  adding  more  salt. 

"Pic kli.no.— Drain  them  from  the  brine,  fill  any 
receptacle  two  thirds  full,  pour  boiling  waterover, 
and  let  remain  twenty-four  hours.  If  too  salty 
(which  will  depend  upon  the  size),  pour  off  the 
water,  stir  thoroughly  from  the  bottom,  that  they 
may  freshen  evenly,  and  again  cover  with  boiling 
water.  After  twelve  hours  drain,  and  cover  with 
boiling  weak  vinegar;  three  days  later  drain,  and 
cover  with  cold  vinegar  of  full  strength,  sweetr 
ened  and  spiced  or  not,  to  suit  the  taste.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  grower 
around  here  who  ever  sold  his  pickles  in  any  other 
shape  except  just  put  up  in  brine.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  Is  a  wholesale  market  for  ready- 
made  pickles ;  that  is,  for  jiickles  in  vinegar.  And 
even  if  there  were  the  average  grower,  lacking 
the  skill  and  experience  necessary  for  putting  up 
pickles  in  vinegar  or  in  any  finicy  .style,  would  do 
lar  better  to  sell  bis  pickles  in  the  brine." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  axd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
ihe  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
w^^e  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dit-  H. 
■J.  DeT-MERS,  131-5  Xeil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio.' 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Worms  in  Horses.— H.  J.  H.,  Pike,  Va. 
You  will  find  your  question  fully  answered  in 
F.\RM  AND  Fireside  of  June  15ih,  under  the 
head  of  "So-called  Pinworms." 

Turpentine.— J.  L.  W.,  Durham,  Iowa.  I 
must  regard  your  question  as  an  idle  one,  because 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
want  to  feed  turpentine  to  sows  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  they  have  been  bred,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  feeding  of  it  would  be  injurious. 

Possibly  Swine-plagne.— F.  B.,  Collins- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  symptoms  you  describe  are 
occasionally,  and  in  combination  with  others  quite 
often,  observed  in  swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog- 
cholera.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  you 
may  have  to  deal  with  that  disease.  You  will 
probably  have  found  out  whether  the  disease  is 
swine-plague  or  not  before  this  reaches  you. 

ReniOTing  a  Brand — Small  Sores. — A.  G. 
S.,  Walden,  111.  A  "brand"  on  a  horse  cannot  be 
removed  without  leaving  a  scar,  because  lost  or 
destroyed  skin  tissue  (the  branding  already 
caused  a  destruction  of  skin  tissue)  can  never  be 
reproduced,  and  only  be  replaced  by  scar  tissue. 

 Your  description  of  the  small  sores  of  your 

horse  leaves  me  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  their 
natm-e,  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
have  your  horse  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Black  Teetb  In  Pigs.- W.  J.  K.,  Brisbane, 
Mich.  Black  teeth  in  young  pigs  are  not  a  rare 
occurrence,  particularly  where  the  diet  of  the 
sow  is  defective  and  the  food  lacking  sufficient 
quantities  of  lime-salts,  phosphates  and  nitrog- 
enous substances,  or  where  these  substances, 
though  contained  in  the  food,  do  not  benefit  the 
animal  organism  on  account  of  too  much  acid 
being  introduced  with  some  sloppy  food.  Breeders 
usually  pull  out  such  black  teeth  whenever  they 
find  them,  but  this  will  not  do  any  good  unless  at 
the  same  time  the  diet  is  made  more  suitable. 

Goiter— Probably  a  Symptom  of 
Heaves.— A.  T.,  Pratt,  Wis.  The  swellings,  or 
lumps,  as  you  call  them,  on  each  side  of  the  larynx 
of  your  mare  are  probably  the  enlarged  thjn  oid 
glands ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  case  of  goiter,  and 
comparatively  harmless,  while  the  surgical  opera- 
tion required  to  remove  them  is  rather  dangerous. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  enlarged  thyroid 
glands  have  anything  to  do  with  the  coughing  of 
the  horse  and  the  slight  discharge  of  the  same 
from  the  nose,  which  very  likely  are  symptoms 
of  incipient  heaves.  About  the  latter  please  con- 
sult the  numerous  answers  recently  given  in  these 
columns  under  the  heading  of  heaves. 

Pressure  Upon  the  Brain.- S.  E.  A., 
Harriman,  Tenn.  The  nervous  and  paralytic 
symptoms  of  your  cow  as  described  by  you  are 
such  as  wiU  be  produced  by  a  one-sided  pressure 
upon  the  brain ;  but  whether  the  latter  is  produced 
by  hemorrhage  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  rupture 
of  a  small  blood-vessel,  or  by  other  causes,  cannot 
be  made  out  from  yom-  description,  painstaldng 
though  it  is.  Applications  of  cold  water  or  of 
crushed  ice  upon  the  poll  would  have  been  indi- 
cated when  the  first  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  I  cannot  advise  you  what  to  do  now, 
even  if  the  cow  is  yet  alive  when  this  reaches 
you,  because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
changes  will  have  been  produced  since  you  wr6te. 

So-called  Blackleg.- J.  E.  M.,  Princeville, 
111.  What  you  describe  looks  decidedly  like  a 
case  of  so-called  blackleg,  and  your  case  again 
confirms  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  of  that 
disease  in  calves  much  less  than  six  months  old 
(your  calf,  you  say,  was  a  little  over  two  months 
old),  corroborates  my  experience  and  often  re- 
peated observation,  and  refutes  the  statement 
made  by  Friedberger  and  Froehner  on  page  485  of 
the  second  volume  of  their  "Pathologie  and 
Therapie,"  third  edition,  in  which  they  say  that 
calves  less  than  six  months,  and  native  (?)  cattle 
more  than  four  years  old  are  never  attacked  by 
the  disease.  They,  however,  admit  that  this  erro- 
neous statement  has  been  copied  from  Arloing. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  so-called  blackleg  (a  successful  treatment 
may  be  looked  upon  as  out  of  the  question)  please 
consult  F.\BM  AXD  Fireside  of  April  15th. 

"Grabs"  in  tbe  Head  of  Sheep— A  Hard- 
milking  Heifer.- H.  W.,  Eau  Galle,  Wis. 
"Grubs"  in  the  head— that  is,  the  nasal  cavities, 
maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses  and  ethmoid  bones— 
of  sheep  are  the  larva;  of  a  fly  known  as  ffistrus 
ovis.  The  prevention  consists  in  keeping  the 
sheep  during  the  summer  months  away  from 
such  places  at  which  the  flies  are  swarming,  but 
especially  from  timber  pastures  and  pastures 
surrounded  by  hedges,  scrubs  or  trees,  because 
these  are  the  favorite  swarming-places.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done,  experienced  .shepherds 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  flies  from  depositing  their 
eggs  on  the  borders  of.  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep 

by  putting  tar  on  them  (the  borders).  The 

milking  of  a  hard-milking  heifer  can  gradually  be 
made  easier  by  very  vigorous  milking.  Any 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  openings  in  the  teats  of 
such  an  animal  by  means  of  cutting  or  of  any 
other  instruments  will  not  only  result  in  failure, 
but  may  also  become  very  disastrous  to  the  teat. 


Periodical  Ophthalmia.— C.  M.  F.,  Essex, 
Mo.  What  you  describe  is  evidently  a  plain  case 
of  periodical  ophthalmia,  a  disease  w  hich  almost 
invariably  terminates  with  the  destruction  of  the 
eyesight,  and  in  which  evei-y  attack  leaves  some 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  or  more  severe 
morbid  changes  in  the  affected  eye  until  the  eye- 
sight is  lost.  Consult  answers  under  above  head- 
ing in  recent  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Charller's  3Ietbod  of  Spaying  Cows.— 
J.  V.  S.,  Catlin.  AVash.  In  Charller's  method  of 
spaying  cows  the  whole  operation  is  performed 
on  the  standing  animal  through  the  vagina,  and 
the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  opened  at  all  through 
the  external  teguments.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  well-informed  veterinarian,  requires  special 
instruments  for  its  performance,  and  is  described 
in  every  modern  work  on  surgical  operations. 
Although  the  operation  is  not  at  all  difficult,  I 
will  not  advise  any  one  to  undertake  it,  even  with 
a  book  of  instructions  at  his  elbow,  unless  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  topographic  anatomy 
of  the  parts  in  question,  is  a  skilful  operator,  and 
has  small  hands  and  nimble  fingers. 

Warts  on  a  Horse.— L.  S.  B.,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.  Warts  such  as  you  describe  usually  dis- 
appear in  time  without  any  treatment,  especially 
if  on  a  young  animal,  provided  they  are  neither 
wounded  nor  irritated.  If,  however,  one  desires 
to  get  rid  of  them  before  they  are  ready  to  go, 
such  flat  warts  are  easily  removed  by  a  few  appli- 
cations of  pure  nitric  acid.  These  applications 
are  best  made  in  the  following  way:  First  fasten 
a  small  piece  of  surgeon's  sponge  to  the  end  of  a 
stick  of  convenient  length,  then  pour  some  pure 
nitric  acid  into  a  salt-mouthed  vial,  dip  the  sponge 
into  the  acid,  and  then,  as  soon  as  no  more  will 
drop  off,  touch  the  wart,  but  nothing  else,  with 
the  sponge.  Repeat  this  every  minute  or  two  on 
every  wart  until  each  of  them  has  been  burnt 
down  to  a  little  less  than  half  its  former  thick- 
ness. If  in  a  few  days  it  should  appear  that  one 
or  another  of  the  warts  does  not  continue  to 
shrink  and  to  disappear,  it  may  have  to  be 
touched  again  a  few  times  with  the  nitric  acid  in 
the  same  way  as  before ;  but  as  a  rule  this  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Puerperal  Paralysis.— E. P.  L.,  Armsti'ong, 
Ind.  AVhat  you  describe  is  not  at  all  a  new  dis- 
ease, but  an  infectious  disease  of  quite  frequent 
occmrence  in  every  clime  wherever  good  milk- 
cows  are  kept.*  As  a  rule  it  only  attacks  good 
milkers  when  in  a  good  or  very  good  condition  as 
to  flesh,  within  a  few  days  after  parturition. 
Being  infectious,  the  disease  naturally  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  some  districts  than  in 
others,  and  is  apt  to  increase  in  frequency  wher- 
ever it  once  has  gained  a  good  foothold,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  large  nmnbers  of  good 
dairy-cows  are  kept.  As  a  rule  the  disease  will 
be  prevented,  first,  if  the  premises— stable,  for 
instance,  in  which  a  case  of  puerperal  paralysis 
has  ocemred— are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected; secondly,  if  cows  known  to  be  good  milk- 
ers and  in  good  flesh  are  kept  on  a  light  diet  the 
last  six  weeks  before  calving  and  the  first  week 
or  two  after  calving;  thirdly,  if  the  cows  are  kept 
in  perfectly  clean  quarters  during  the  time  from  a 
week  before  to  a  week  after  calving ;  and  fourthly, 
if  the  udder  of  the  fresh-milking  cow  is  thoroughly 
milked  out  as  soon  as  the  new-born  calf  has  con- 
sumed (sucked  out)  the  first  milk  (colostrum). 
If  these  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  yet 
danger  is  apprehended,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
inject  into  the  uterus,  as  soon  as  the  cow  has 
cleaned,  a  quart  of  a  milk-warm  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water  of  the  strength  of 
one  part  of  the  former  to  fifteen  hundred  parts 
of  the  latter.  If,  notwithstanding,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  should  make  their  appear- 
ance (which,  however,  will  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence),  I  advise  to  caU  at  once  on  a 
competent  veterinarian. 

Chronic  Jletritis.— M.  A.  S.,  Akeley,  Minn. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  chronic 
metritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  Your 
mare  should  not  have  been  put  to  hard  work  after 
she  had  her  colt,  especially  as  she  was  not  well 
and  showed  symptoms  of  disease.  As  it  is  now  I 
am  afraid  that  any  treatment  will  be  too  late.  If 
you  wish  to  make  an  attempt,  put  her  in  good, 
clean  and  well-ventilated  quarters,  exempt  her 
from  all  kinds  of  work,  keep  her  on  food  that  is 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  irrigate  her 
vagina  and  uterus,  first  with  a  gallon  or  more  of 
warm  water  of  a  temperature  of  ninety-eight  to 
one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahienheit  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  away  and  removing  all  the  pus,  ex- 
udates, etc.,  and  then  twice  a  day  with  a  mild 
antiseptic,  say  with  a  one  to  two  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin  ih  warm  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  given  above.  The  irrigations  are  best  made  in 
the  following  way:  Take  a  common  wooden 
bucket,  such  a  one  as  can  be  bought  in  a  store 
for  twenty  cents;  tlien  bore  a  smooth  hole  in  the 
bottom  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  air-tight 
insertion  of  an  end  of  glass  tube  four  to  five  inches 
long  and  a  lumen  (clear  opening)  of  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Instead  of  a  wooden  bucket 
you  may  use  a  tin  bucket  into  the  bottom  of  which 
is  soldered  in  a  tapering  tin  tube,  also  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  with  a  clear  opening  at  the  lower 
end  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  upper 
end  flush  with  the  upper  surface  "of  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket,  of  about  one  half  inch ;  then  take  a 
rubber  tube  five  to  six  feet  long  and  a  clear  open- 
ing of  about  five  sixteenths  of  an  iiicli,  introduce 
one  end  of  the  rubber  tube  in  a  gentle  way  into 
the  vagina,  and,  if  possible,  also  through  the  os 
into  the  uterus,  and  shove  the  other  end  over  the 
glass  tube  or  tin  tube,  as  the  case  may  be,  far 
enough  to  make  a  tight  joint.  This  done,  elevate 
the  bucket  as  high  as  convenient  above  the  mare, 
and  then  pour  in  the  fluid  which  you  have  ready, 
and  it  will  descend  into  the  uterus  by  its  own 
weight. 
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THE  FINDING  OF 

THE  RHIZOBIUS  KENTII 

By  Jolin  E.  Bennett 


HEN  Nature  created  Tra- 
cy Keut  she  was  seem- 
iugly  in  one  of  her 
abstract  and  passive 
moods;  not  a  mood  full 
of  motion  and  forceful 
streugth,  but  the  re- 
verse, for  she  produced 
a  creature  who.  in  his 
tifteenth  year,  had  devel- 
oped iuto  au  undersized  boy  with  a  spindle 
body  and  a  big  round  head  which  set,  bulging 
and  like  a  knob,  ortr  an  area  of  thin-skinned 
face,  and  whose  manner  was  as  taciturn  and 
quiescent  as  her  own  most  reposeful  calm. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  this 
face  of  Tracy's  other,  perhaps,  than  its  ab- 
sence of  expression  and  lack  of  animation; 
for  it  was  peppered  with  brown  freckles, 
which  clustered  where  the  skin  pinched  into 
a  little  ridge  of  nose  so  small  that  it  seemed 
ever  in  danger  of  some  subcutaneous  dissolu- 
tion that  would  leave  nothing  intervening 
between  his  broad  incision  of  a  mouth  and 
the  two  blue  eyes  through  which  his  medita- 
tive soul  looked  dreamily  out  under  that  pro- 
jecting roof-like  brow. 

Trac.v's  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  had 
been  for  years  a  pattern-maker  at  an  iron- 
foundry  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the 
family  lived.  He  was  a  small,  quiet  man, 
ingenious,  for  his  work  required  thought,  but 
careless  of  his  family  and  his  domestic  affairs, 
who,  when  his  boy  was  an  infant,  had 
given  so  little  consideration  to  his  appearance 
and  presence  that  when  his  wife  sought  con- 
ference'with  him  in  the  matter  of  bestowing 
upon  the  child  a  name,  had  indifferently  pro- 
posed "trace"  as  the  cognomen,  that  word 
being  suggested  to  him  by  a  pencil  tracing  of 
a  pasteboard  pattern  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  making.  Mrs.  Kent  modified  the 
word  to  "Tracy,"  and  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  lad  acquired  his  name. 

Very  different,  however,  in  appearance  and 
disposition  was  Mrs.  Kent.  She  was  a  large, 
stout  woman,  quick  of  speech  and  temper,  as 
alert  of  the  nimble  penny  as  her  spouse  was 
unappreciative  of  the  felicities  of  its  posses- 
sion, ami  who  had  permitted  this  quality  to 
eiilarge  into  the  petty  vices  of  stinginess 
and  avariciousness. 

Poor  Tracy!  He  had  a  hard  time  for  a  lad 
without  a  disposition  to  shift  in  defenses 
against  his  father's  neglect  and  his  mother's 
mlsusage,  which,  as  he  grew  older,  developed 
Into  a  habit  of  almost  persecution.  There 
was  some  plea,  however,  for  Mrs.  Kent's 
treatment  of  her  son,  for  she  verily  believed 
the  boy  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  Stupid 
she  knew  he  was;  and  lazy— she  had  been  too 
long  familiar  with  his  indisposition  to  activity 
in  the  business  of  house  chores  to  allow  that 
tendency  of  his  to  go  by  a^ny  other  name. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  a  trifler,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  play 
with  bugs  and  beetles,  stick  them  on  pins, 
cork  them  in  bottles  and  assort  them  in  old 
envelopes,  until  his  collection  would  accumu- 
late to  draw  the  attention  of  his  mother.  At 
sight  of  this  aggregation  of  "nasty  things"  the 
good  dame  would  utter  some  epithet  of  horror 
and  disgust  and  give  the  gathering  a  mighty 
flirt  with  her  broom  which  would  send  the 
entire  cabinet  into  irretrievable  dispersion 
and  loss,  to  the  incomparable  though  smoth- 
ered anguish  of  the  boy. 

But  Tracy  was  not  permitted  to  indulge 
his  fondness  for  entomology  to  the  absorption 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  energies,  for  these 
were  employed  in  serving  a  dry-goods  estab- 
lishment in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  he 
earned  three  dollars  a  week  as  a  bundle-car- 
rier. He  had  been  at  this  later  business  in 
all  about  Ave  years— ever  since  his  tenth  year 
—bringing  home  to  his  mother  every  Saturday 
night  first  a  dollar,  then  tifty  cents  addition- 
al on  the  Saturday  nights  of  each  succeeding 
year,  until  his  advance  in  wages  had  reached 
the  magnitude  of  total  as  above  stated. 
Tracy's  father  occasionally  grumbled  that 
"That  boy  ought  to  be  kept  in  school  instead 
of  packin'  bundles  about  the  streets,"  but 
Mrs.  Keut  would  reply  that  the  "best  school- 
in'  he  could  git  is  the  school  of  experience, 
where  he'd  learn  himself  how  t'  make  a 
livin.';"  that  she  "didn't  believe  in  stutfin' 
boys  up  with  eddycation,  'specially  them  boys 
as  shows  no  more  application  fer  it  than 
Trace." 

The  truth,  however,  was  that  Mrs.  Kent 
lind  more  regard  for  the  tritle  of  earnings 
which  the  boy  regularly  each  week  placed  into 
her  lap  than  she  held  for  any  particular  views 
concerning  the  most  advisable  methods  of  his 
cducalion;  for  the  lady  contentedly  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when,  in  due  course  of 
promotion,  Tracy  would  become  a  clerk  in 
the  great  store  of  Mulrein  &  Co.,  with 
wages,  and  her  own  consequent  income  in- 
creased to  the  considerable  portion  of  nine 
dollars  a  week. 

What  Tracy  thought  about  his  future  no 
one  knew;  Indeed,  no  one  cared.  He  moved 


about  his  affairs  in  a  quiet,  regular,  unobtru- 
sive, uncommunicative  way,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  tloor-walker  at  the  store,  under  whose 
Jurisdiction  in  working  hours  he  existed,  as 
a  steady,  reticent,  though  not  a  dull  boy,  who 
was  fairly  reliable,  but  whose  luibit  was  too 
abstracted  to  ever  progress  far  in  the  line  of 
business. 

The  view  entertained  by  the  floor-walker 
might  have  been  seconded  by  almost  any  one 
who  had  observed  Tracy  about  eight  o'clock 
one  April  morning  with  a  big  bundle  under  his 
arm,  moping  along  a  quiet  by-street  through 
the  business  center  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wharves  and  shipping,  en- 
grossed in  reading  a  pamphlet  of  some  sort  as 
he  almost  staggered  on.  It  was  an  entomo- 
logical report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture which  had  just  reached  him  at  the  store, 
through  the  mails,  from  the  office  of  the 
board,  at  which  place  his  name  was  known 
as  the  forwarder  of  numerous  specimens  in- 
variabl.v  accompanied  b.y  inquiry  as  to  what 
the.v  were,  "with  as  full  perticklers  about 
them  as  you  can  give." 

These  specimens  were  usually  very  ordinary 
and  familiar  individuals  of  their  respective 
families,  which  conveyed  to  the  state  ento- 
mologist the  idea  that  the  sender  of  them  was 
a  person  poorly  versed  in  the  science;  but  the 
inquiries  were  always  politely  and  fully  an- 
swered, much  to  the  joy  of  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  come  to  regard  the  state  institution, 
and  particularly  the  entomologist,  as  a  sort 
of  friend  and  near  relative. 

As  Tracy  stumbled  along  with  his  book  and 
bundle,  the  street  on  which  he  traveled 
opened  upon  a  wide  cross-street,  at  the  far 
side  of  which  were  the  broad  wharves  run- 
ning down  between  the  big  sail-ships,  their 
bows  and  long  jib-booms  thrust  high  in  the 
air  far  over  the  bounding  sidewalk.  One  ship, 
the  largest  of  all,  la.y  broadside  to  the  quay, 
and  as  Tracy  approached  this  from  abaft  he 
read  the  white  letters  across  her  stern, 
"Imperator,  New  South  Wales." 

"This  is  the  ship,"  thought  the  boy,  and 
thrusting  the  pamphlet  in  his  pocket  he 
seized  the  rope  of  the  gang-plank  and  made 
his  way  aboard.  Finding  no  one  on  deck  he 
ventured  back  in  the  cabin,  where  he  met  a 
cheery-faced  stout  man,  who  signed  the  boy's 
receipt  as  captain,  and  who,  as  he  took  the 
bundle,  remarked,  "Yes,  those  are  my  wife's 
dress  patterns,"  and  tossed  the  lad  a  silver 
quarter  as  he  was  about  to  bow  his  adieus. 

Passing  from  the  cabin  to  the  main  deck 
on  his  route  of  exit,  Tracy  found  himself 
among  a  number  of  tall  potted  plants  which 
were  setting  upon  the  deck  in  the  strong  sun- 
shine of  the  early  spring  day.  The  boy's 
bug  instinct  prompted  him  to  pause  and  ex- 
amine the  plants  for  any  of  those  objects  of 
his  odd  propensity,  and  strong  was  the  thrill 
which  permeated  him  when  he  found  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  most  of  the  bushes  to 
Bave  adhering  to  them  little  dots  of  red  pods, 
like  ruby  settings,  which,  when  he  removed 
them  from  their  positions  and  pressed  them 
in  his  fingers,  yielded  a  tiny  moisture  of 
slime.  Some  of  the  things,  too,  appeared  to 
be  hatching  out,  as  a  minute  light-yellow  aphis 
was  seen  under  some  of  the  little  nipples,  and 
they  were  observed  to  be  moving  about.  An- 
other most  Interesting  thing  connected  with 
this  display  was  the  presence  of  a  tiny  jet- 
black  bug  which  gnawed  holes  In  the  horny 
crust  of  the  mother-dot  through  which  it 
inserted  Its  devouring  proboscis,  and  which 
very  voraciously  ate  those  tender  aphides 
caught  crawling  upon  the  back  of  the  plant; 
when  this  little  ebony  hemispherical  bod.v 
was  disturbed,  it  would  spread  its  shell-like 
wings  and  fly  away. 

Absorbed  in  these  interesting  phenomena, 
Trac.v  watched  these  strange  things  closely 
through  his  little  pocket-lens,  undisturbed  by 
any  comer.  An  hour  passed,  two  hours,  three 
hours,  he  was  still  watching;  a  part  of  the 
time  lying  upon  his  stomach  on  the  deck,  a 
colony  of  both  kinds  of  bugs  In  front  of  him. 
again  poring  over  the  plants  watching  the 
life  in  Its  native  habitat. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  ship's  steward  passed 
from  the  galley  aft  to  the  cabiu,  and  accosted 
the  boy. 

"Where  did  these  plants  come  from?"  asked 
Tracy. 

"P'rom  Australia,"  replied  the  steward, 
with  a  grin. 

"Are  you  going  to  land  them  here?"  asked 
the  boy. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "they're  flowers.  They 
belong  to  the  captain's  wife.  They've  been  in 
the  cabin,  and  I've  brought  them  out  here  to 
clean  them  off;  they've  got  full  of  bugs." 

"I  see  they  have,"  remarked  Tracy.  "Would 
you  let  me  have  a  few  of  them?" 

"The  plants?" 

"No,  the  bugs." 

The  man  looked  astonished,  and  laughed. 

"Course,"  he  replied;  "take  all  you  want. 
But  what'n  th'  blazes  are  you  goin'  to  do  with 
them?" 


"Oh,  I  like  to  look  at  them,"  replied  the 
boy. 

"Course,  take  'em  all.  I  wish  you  would 
take  'em  all;  It'd  save  nic  th'  job  of  cleaning 
them  off." 

"Can  I  have  one  or  Iwo  of  the  leaves,  too?" 
asked  Tracy. 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  think  the  madam'd  like 
you  to  pull  off  th'  leaves;  there's  so  few  good 
leaves  on  'em  what  ain't  splotched  over  with 
them  things,"  returned"  the  man. 

"I  don't  want  good  leaves,"  said  Tracy.  "I 
want  them  what's  splotched;  splotched  all 
over." 

The  man  again  looked  surprised  and  pulled 
oft'  several  of  the  filthiest,  which  the  boy  re- 
ceived with  much  expressed  pleasure,  and 
gathering  a  quantit.v  of  the  black  beetles  in  a 
little  pasteboard  box,  he  thanked  the  steward 
and  hastened  away. 

Straight  to  the  post-office  Tracy  then  went, 
and  scrawling  something  with  a  lead-pencil 
on  half  a  sheet  .of  paper,  he  folded  It,  and 
mailed  the  letter  and  the  specimens  to  the 
state  entomologist,  using  a  large  share  of  his 
quarter  to  pay  the  postage. 

Then  Tracy  turned  his  face  toward  the 
store. 

It  was  one  o'clock.  For  the  first  time  he 
realized  the  hours  which  had  lapsed  since 
he  set  out  upon  his  journe.v.  Frightened  and 
trembling  he  struck  out  on  a  run  which  he 
did  not  slacken  until,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, he  entered  the  store. 

"Did  you  deliver  those  goods?"  asked  the 
floor-walker,  sternly,  his  sharp  eye  having 
discerned  Trac.v  as  he  sought  to  skulk  oft' 
among  the  boys  in  waiting. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Let  me  see  the  receipt." 

Tracy  handed  him  the  captain's  signature. 

"Now,  you  go  to  the  otHce  and  get  your  time 
and  get  out  of  this  store;  and  don't  you  come 
back  here  any  more,"  said  the  floor-walker. 
"You've  been  gone  on  this  trip  since  eight 
o'clock  this  morning." 

Dazed  as  though  struck  a  sudden  stunning 
blow  the  boy,  nearly  blinded,  did  as  he  was 
directed;  and  in  an  hour  after  his  mother,  the 
money  in  her  purse,  was  nervousl.v  and  in 
great  haste  donning  her  "things,"  bound  for 
the  Mulrein  store.  She  was  excited  and  cross, 
scolding  and  threatening  the  while,  and  she 
was  going  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was 
that  had  caused  Tracy  to  lose  his  position. 

The  report  she  received  there  did  not  en- 
large her  esteem  for  her  son.  When  she 
returned  she  was  boiling  with  rage.  She 
threatened  to  "whip  him"  If  she  should  ever 
catch  him  "lookin'  at  another  one  of  those 
dirty  bugs  ag'in."  She  admonished  him  that 
in  such  event  also  she  would  "drive  him  out 
of  the  house,"  and  he  would  have  to  "git  his 
living  where  he  could;"  and  so  on  at  great 
length  the  exasperated  lady  emptied  her 
wrath  upon  the  responseless  boy,  who  sat 
hands  in  pockets,  his  big  head  tilted  toward 
the  floor  and  his  blue  eyes  dripping  tears. 

When  this  first  explosion  of  the  maternal 
fury  had  subsided  Tracy  was  sent  forthwith 
back  to  the  city's  center  to  look  for  employ- 
ment. He  was  not  destined  to  earl.v  success 
in  this,  however,  for  though  he  very  diligent- 
ly canvassed  the  business  houses,  he  met 
everywhere  the  uniform  response,  "No,  don't 
want  no  boy,"  and  the  disheartened  and  sor- 
rowing lad  would  at  night  return  to  his  home 
to  be  taunted  by  the  abuse  of  his  mother  un- 
til his  taciturn  father  would  interpose  in 
behalf  of  peace. 

"I  was  looking  for  number  nine'hundred  and 
sixty-three,"  remarked  a  gentleman  upon 
the  sidewalk,  in  black  broadcloth  suit  and 
gloss.v  plug  hat,  as  he  held  his  eye-glasses  to 
his  eyes  and  gazed  on  the  numbers  above  the 
doors. 

"This  is  nine  sixty-three,"  returned  Mrs. 
Kent,  who  was  at  that  moment  sweeping  off 
the  front  steps. 

"Nine  sixty-three  Bousall  street?"  queried 
the  gentleman,  turning  his  glasses  upon  a 
paper  which  he  held  In  his  hand. 

"This  is  the  place,  sir,"  replied  the  lady. 

"Well,  I  was  lopking  for  Mr.  Tracy  Kent; 
is  there  a  gentleman  here  by  that  name?" 

"That's  my  son,"  replied  the  woman,  as- 
tonished that  any  one  so  important  in  appear- 
ance as  her  •questioner  should  be  making 
inquiries  for  Tracy. 

"Ah,  well,  then  I'm  all  right,"  declared  the 
stranger.    "Is  he  in?" 

"Yes,  .he's  in,"'  returned  the  lady,  curiously, 
pausing  with  her  broom  in  front  of  her,  "but 
I'm  his  mother,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  want  with  him." 

"Well,  now,  perhaps  I  could  explain  better 
If  I  could  get  to  see  the  young  man,"  said 
the  caller,  whereupon  Mrs.  Kent  invited  hiui 
to  a  seat  in  the  parlor  while  she  went  to  call 
"Trace." 

"Are  you  the  young  man  who  has  been 
sending  entomological  specimens  to  the  state 
bureau?"  asked  the  visitor  of  the  frightened 
and  abashed  youth  who  had  become  seated 
before  him. 

In  much  confusion  Tracy  nodded  that  he 
was. 

"And  did  you  send  some  specimens  of  scale 
and  its  parasite  to  the  bureau  about  three 
weeks  ago?" 

Tracy  again  nodded  and  whispered,  "Yes, 
sir." 

"Well,  I  am  Professor  Ashley,  of  the  univer- 
sity here,  and  Professor  Crawley,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  has  sent  me  a  letter 
In  which  he  states— well,  I'll  read  It." 


Endfield,  May  15.  1888. 
Professor  J.  It.  Asiilky:— 

My  Dear  Professor: — There  is  living  in  your 
town  a  person  named  Tracy  Kent,  whom  I 
take  to  be  a  student  of  entomology,  as  I 
have  received  from  him  from  time  to  time 
specimens  accompanied  by  inquiries  which 
would  indicate  him  to  be  such.  About  three 
weeks  ago  he  forwarded  to  this  bureau  a 
number  of  red  scale  of  the  orange  (.Vonldla 
aurantii),  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  the 
orchards  of  this  state  as  to  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  the  trees  and  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  orange-growing 
industry.  Accompanyiug  the  scale  sent  by 
Mr.  Kent  were  a  uuniber  of  l)lack  beetles 
which  I  take  to  belong  to  the  Rhizobius  fam- 
ily, and  which  viuiiuestionably  are  the  most 
destructive  parasite  on  this  scale  ever  yet 
discovered.  We  have  tried  it  very  thoroughly 
here  and  find  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
compared  to  its  ravages  upon  this  scale,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalls  upon  the 
Icerya  purchasi.  Mr.  Kent  sent  us  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  new  beetle  to  stock  the  lab- 
oratory, and  we  placed  a  colony  of  them  in  a 
badly  infected  orchard  two  weeks  ago  and 
find  to-day  there  is  not  a  live  scale  upon 
those  trees.  The  beetle  possesses  the  great 
qualities  of  rapid  propagation  and  broad  dis- 
semination, as  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree  aO 
over  the  orchard  and  deposit  their  eggs. 

You  will  understand  from  what  this  little 
beetle  has  already  accomplished  that  the 
state  board  esteem  the  discover.v  to  be  a 
highly  valuable  one  and  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  horticultural  interests  of  our 
state.  The  board  has,  therefore,  at  its  last 
meeting,  voted  Mr.  Kent  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  his  services,  and  on  my 
own  behalf  I  would  like  to  inquire  Into  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Kent,  and  if  he  is  not 
pursuing  his  entomological  studies  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  he  desires,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  them,  I  think  I  can  ar- 
range it  so  his  education  may  be  continued 
without  further  expense  to  himself. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Wetherpobd  Cr.\wley, 
State  Entomologist. 

When  Professor  Ashley  had  completed  his 
reading  he  handed  the  check  which  the  letter 
contained  over  to  Trac.v,  who  received  it,  sit- 
ting dazed  and  speechless  upon  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Kent  was  also  speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  she  soon  recovered  her  voice  and 
broke  into  a  large  number  of  questions,  as  a 
result  of  which  Professor  Ashley  was  forced 
to  relate  the  whole  matter  again  In  detail. 

When,  however,  the  full  purport  of  the 
entire  matter  grew  upon  the  lady  she  be- 
came exceedingly  loquacious.  In  her  ex- 
quisite excitement  there  seemed  to  be  no 
surcease  to  the  rattle  of  her  tongue.  .Sud- 
denly recognizing  astonishing  merit  in  her 
son,  her  mind  was  drawn  at  once  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  sources  from  which  he  had 
drawn  his  genius.  She  recollected  that  her 
cousin  two  removes  on  her  mother's  side  had 
been  a  professor  in  a  university;  that  her 
father's  brother  had  written  a  book  and  ed- 
ited a  newspaper,  and  that  some  other  kins- 
man, whose  identity  was  blurred  In  her  mind, 
had  invented  something  and  had  it  patented. 

Throughout  all  this  garrulity  little  Tracy 
sat  silent,  his  hands  in  his  pockets;  but  when 
Professor  Ashley  rose  to  leave,  and  told  the 
lad  to  come  to  the  university  on  the  morrow 
and  he  would  send  him  to  the  capital  to  Pro- 
fessor Crawley,  the  poor  boy's  eyes  dropped 
tears  which  he  wiped  away  with  his  hands. 

Tracy  gave  his  mother  the  $500  check,  but 
she  insisted  he  should  retain  $30  of  the  sum 
for  his  own  spending-money.  The  good  lady, 
too,  expended  much  of  the  amount  remaining 
to  her  in  fitting  out  her  son  with  new  cloth- 
ing, so  that  with  trunk  and  valise  and  the 
consent  of  both  parents,  Tracy,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  was  given  railroad  tickets,  and  some 
hours  after  he  was  the  guest  of  Professor 
Crawley,  who  became  his  friend  and  patron. 

An  oil-painting  of  Professor  Kent  now  occu- 
pies a  promiuent  position  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  while 
the  professor  himself  is  at  work  in  Australian 
fields  in  search  of  beneficial  insects  destruc- 
tive of  the  pests  of  horticulture.  The  red- 
scale  parasite  he  so  auspiciously  discovered 
on  board  the  "Imperator"  received  the  name 
of  Rhizobius  Kentii,  in  honor  of  its  finder, 
and  that  little  beetle  has  long  since  rid 
the  state  of  the  red-scale  pest.  Professor 
Kent  is  recognized  as  a  great  genius  in  ento- 
mology, its  most  enthusiastic  and  original 
investigator,  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
West.  He  continues  liberally  to  support  his 
parents.  His  mother  never  tires  talking 
among  the  neighbors  of  the  greatness  of  her 
son,  and  how  his  unusual  talents  were  early 
perceived  by  her,  and  what  happy  expecta- 
tions she  invariably  held  of  him. 


MUST  HAVE  THE  COUNTERSIGN 

While  visiting  one  of  the  camps  during  his 
recent  Southern  tour.  President  McKlnley 
chanced  to  be  strolling  about  unattended,  and 
sought  to  pass  a  certain  line  which  was  pa- 
trolled by  a  vigilant  sentinel.  The  sentinel 
promptly  stopped  him  and  demanded  the 
countersign. 

"I  don't  know  the  countersign,"  said  Mr. 
McKlnley. 

"Then  you  don't  pass,"  said  the  soldier. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  McKlnley,  "I  am  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  im- 
perturbable sentry,  "but  if  you  haven't  got 
the  countersign  you  couldn't  get  by  here,  even 
If  you  were  Dewey  himself." — Argonaut. 
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WHEN  THE  COWS  COME  HOME 

"Cliak.  cliDk,  cliuk-clink,  a  clinkety-clink"— 

Through  the  ragged  brush  of  the  pasture  path, 
And  the  -'old  boss"  stops  at  the  brook  to  drink, 

And  tosses  her  head  with  a  jest  of  wrath. 
With  hoots  sunk  deep  in  the  brook's  black  loam, 

And  muzzle  deep  In  the  lazy  stream, 
She  waits  for  the  laggard  herd  to  come. 

With  ears  that  droop  and  eyes  that  dream. 
Her  sleek  sides  bulge  with  couteutedness, 

Aud  her  udders  drip  with  an  overflow 
That  blotches  with  white  the  water-cress 

That  sags  in  the  current,  to  and  fro. 

The  eddies  whirl  where  her  long  tail  flings 

Its  tufted  end  with  a  listless  toss. 
Anil  the  gurgling  water  swings  aud  sings 

Like  whirling  wings  in  the  brookside  moss. 
As  the  water  clears  of  its  muddy  rile 

And  the  "old  boss"  druiks,  with  nostrils  flared, 
The  dusk,  slow  stealing,  mile  on  mile, 

(irows  dark  where  the  deep  woods  stand  ensnared, 

And  out  of  the  twilight's  hazy  height. 
Where  the  dog-star  loiters,  white  and  dim, 

A  drifting  swallow  pipes  good-night. 

Then,  drowsily,  with  a  soul-deep  breath. 

The  "old  boss"  raises  her  head  and  sighs. 
And  bright  as  a  sword  from  its  guarding  sheath 

The  sunset  gleams  iu  her  glowing  eyes. 
It  turns  the  bell  at  her  throat  to  gold. 

And  slivers  the  red  of  her  silken  coat. 
And  the  telltale  leaves  of  the  year  grown  old 

Turn  pale  In  the  pools  where  they  lie  afloat. 
Out  of  the  silence,  shrill  and  high, 

A  voice  of  the  farm-yard  quavers  through, 
"Come,,'boss!'  come,  'boss!'  come,  'boss!'"  its  cry. 

And  the  "old  boss"  softly  answers  "Moo!" 

Only  the  call  of  the  cow— that's  all; 

Only  a  wistful  moo,  and  yet 
It  seems  that  I  heard  my  childhood  call— 

And  the  dusk  is  here  and  my  eyes  are  wet. 

— K.  C.  E.,  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


SAM'S  GRANDMOTHER 

BT  MATTIE  DTER  ER1TT.S 

■i^^y^  _  Y  DEAR  fellow,  I  am  really 
glad  to  see  you!"  It  was 
1    vjipjjj^  Hy      a  handsome  young  man 
^j^^S^^B'=^  who  spoke  the  words  to 
another,   who   had  just 
leaped  lightly  from  the 
train  at  a  neat  country 
Tillage  not  a  thousand 
miles     from— well,  no 
matter  where.    "It  does 
me  good  to  see  you,  dear 
old  boy.  I  didn't  half  think  you  would  come." 

"You  can't  be  more  delighted  to  see  me 
than  I  am  to  be  here,  Sam.  Why  didn  t  you 
think  I  would  come?   I  wrote  you  I  would." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  fancy  what  you  had  to— 
Where's  your  luggage.  Jack'?" 

"Right  here.  A  big  telescope  and  my  gun- 
case;  you  said  you  had  some  good  shooting 
about  these  woods." 

"Yes,  we  have  that!  Come,  bundle  the  traps 
right  into  the  buggy,  and  we'll  be  off.  I  dare 
say  Mime  has  had  supper  waiting  this  half 
hour." 

"Up  you  go,  then."  Jack  Cameron  tossed 
his  things  into  the  back  of  the  low  buggy, 
took  a  seat  beside  Sam,  who  already  sat  hold- 
ing his  lines,  and  they  were  off  down  the 
smooth  road  to  "Woodside,  the  pretty  place 
two  miles  from  town  where  Sam  Dermott 
lived  with  his  old-maid  sister,  since  the  death 
of  their  father  left  them  the  owners  of  land 
and  property. 

"Explain  yourself,  old  man,"  said  Jack, 
turning  to  his  friend,  as  they  bowled  along. 
"Why  did  .vou  imagine  I  would  not  come?" 

"Oh,  you  were  spending  your  vacation  at 
your  brother  Tom's,  and  they  had  a  lot  of 
pretty  girls  there,  and  so—" 

"Just  stop  right  now,  Sam;  that  is  the  iden- 
tical reason  I  ran  away." 

"What,  from  the  girls?" 

"Exactly.  Tom's  wife  is  a  regular  little 
match-maker,  as  you  know.  She  had  those 
girls  out  partly  with  that  very  Idea— thinks 
it  is  time  I  was  settled,  and  all  that,  you  see. 
I  got  so  fearfully  tired  of  their  dressing 
and  flirting  aud  making  eyes  at  a  fello'n-,  and 
talking  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their 
mouths— ah,  bah!  It  makes  me  sick  now! 
Don't  you  ever  believe  I  was  going  to  stay 
there,  when  I  could  be  out  here  with  you  aud 
Miss  Mime— not  much!" 

Sam  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"Mighty  glad  we  are  to  get  you  on  any 
terms.  Jack,  lad;  but  aren't  you  a  trifle  hard 
on  the  girls?  They  are  not  all  like  that." 

"^Vell,  most  of  'em  are.  I'm  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  Haven't  got  a  girl  waiting 
for  me  here,  have  you?  I'll  go  straight  back 
if  you  have." 

"Then  I  \Vouldu't  tell  you  if  there  was  one. 
But  no.  there  isn't  a  female  soul  on  the  place 
except  sister  Jemima  and  her  cook  and  house- 
maid, uor  very  many  In  the  near  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Sure  you  have  not  a  few  coming  for  a 
liltle  visit?" 

"No,  not  expecting  any.  Oh,  yes,  Mime 
did  got  a  letter  from  our  respected  grand- 
nmma  saying  she  might  drop  in  on  us  this 
week.   Nobody  else,  I  assure  you." 

"Drive  on.  Uieu.  We  will  let  the  good 
grandmama  come  If  she  wants  to.  She  won't 
Interfere  with  our  shooting  and  Ashing.  I'm 
content  to  stay  as  long  as  you'll  let  me,  Sam." 

"Then  you  won't  go  back  to  the  city  grind 


in  a  hurry,  tell  you  that!  Get  up,  Dan!  Show 
your  heels  to  our  friend,  can't  you';  He's  a 
little  dandy.  Jack!  Cost  me  a  cool  two  hun- 
dred, aud  I  wouldn't  look  at  three  for  him 
any  day." 

The  girls  were  quite  forgotten  in  Sam's 
pet  pony,  aud  before  they  reached  Woodside 
Jack's  face  had  entirely  lost  its  tired  look 
of  disgust  with  the  world  in  general.  Miss 
Jemima  (or  Mime,  as  she  was  usually  called) 
was  standing  on  the  front  veranda  to  welcome 
them  and  bid  them  hasten  to  get  ready  for 
'supper,  or  her  nice  hot  rolls  would  be  spoiled. 

They  were  soon  seated  at  her  hospitable 
board,  and  Jack  did  full  justice  not  only  to 
the  rolls,  but  the  fragrant  coffee,  rich  cream, 
fresh  home-cured  ham  and  eggs,  and  all  the 
other  dainty  dishes  in  which  Miss  Mime's 
heart  delighted.  After  supper  they  paid  a 
visit  to  the  stables  before  dark,  and  laid  plans 
for  a  drive  to  Flat  Rock  on  a  fishing  trip 
next  day.  Two  or  three  similar  days  flew 
rapidly  by,  Jack  declaring  he  would  not  ex- 
change the  good  times  he  was  having  with 
Sam  for  all  the  girls  in  the  world.  Four  days 
after  he  came  Sam  was  obliged  to  go  to  n 
neighboring  town  on  a  bit  of  law  business — 
he  had  to  be  a  witness  in  a  land  suit  for 
another  man— and  Jack,  not  caring  to  put 
through  a  dull  day  in  a  country  court.  Intend- 
ed to  spend  the  time  hunting  in  the  woods 
around  the  farm. 

While  they  sat  at  breakfast,  or  rather  as 
they  were  rising  from  the  table,  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  Sam,  which  he  hastily  read, 
and  gave  an  exclamation  of  vexation. 

"Now,  hang  It  all!"  said  he,  "I've  got  to 
go  on  this  troublesome  case,  and  here's  a  mes- 
sage from  grandmother— she  will  be  at  Hart^ 
ville  this  afternoon,  and  wants  me  to  come 
over  aud  meet  her  there." 

"Oh,  is  grandmother  coming  to-day?"  asked 
Mime,  stopping  in  the  door  ou  her  way  to 
the  kitchen. 

"So  this  says;  and  what  to  do  I  don't  know, 
unless  you  will  go  over,  Mime?" 

"Can't  I  go?"  put  iu  Jack.  "I  am  at  the 
service  of  the  venerable  lady  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  of  course  as  she  is  old,  and  not 
apt  to  be  very  strong,  she  must  not  be  left 
alone  at  a  strange  place.  I'll  go  for  you,  Sam, 
with  pleasure." 

Sam  had  turned  to  Jack  with  a  queer  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  aud  Miss  Mime  began 
to  say: 

"What?  Grandmother?   Oh,  she's — " 

But  Sam  hastily  stepped  up  to  her,  said 

something  iu  a  low  tone,  and  turned  to  his 

friend. 

"The  very  thing.  Jack!  I  do'  wish  you 
would  go.  You  can  drive  Dan  to  the  buggy, 
and  I'll  take  old  Cob  to  the  road-cart." 

"All  right;  I'll  go.  How  shall  I  know  the 
dear  old  lady?  Can  you  describe  her,  as  she 
will  not  know  me,  of  course?" 

Sam  had  his  back  turned  and  his  voice 
sounded  odd  as  he  replied: 

"Oh,  the  station-agent  at  Hartville  knows 
her.  She  often  comes  that  way.  He  will 
show  her  to  you.  Be  sure  to  take  good  care 
of  her.  Jack.   Ha!  ha!" 

"To  be  sure  I  will.  What  are  you  laughing 
at,  Sam?" 

"Oh,  only  an  idea  that  struck  me — some- 
thing about  Donovan's  case.  Good-by,  old 
boy.  I'll  be  at  home  as  early  as  possible. 
Don't  forget  to  meet  Grandmother  Dermott. 
Good-by.   Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Sam  went  out  leaving  Jack  wondering  what 
tickled  him  so;  but  as  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Donovan  case,  of  course  It  might 
be  a  very  funny  one. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Jack  drove 
up  to  the  little  dingy  railroad  station  at  Hart- 
ville. and  hitched  Dan  to  a  convenient  post. 
He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  glancing  at  It, 
observed: 

"Not  much  time  to  spare!  Train's  due  now, 
if  ■  Sam  was  right.  Ah,  there  It  comes! 
Where's  that  agent?  Never  mind  him,  any- 
way! If  only  one  old  lady  gets  off,  I  shall 
know  it  is  Sam's  grandmother  without  any 
iutroduclion.  I'd  better  be  near;  the  dear  old 
soul  ma.v  need  help  to  get  off." 

Jack  gallantly  drew  very  close  to  the  train 
as  It  slopped,  and  stood  waiting  for  his  pas- 
senger. Half  a  dozen  countrymen,  two  women 
with  babies  in  their  arms,  and»a  fat  colored 
woman,  nobody  else,  except  a  slender  girl 
in  a  stylish  black  suit,  at  whom  even  woman- 
hater  Jack  had  to  east  a  second  glance,  she 
was  so  exceedingly  pretty  and  attractive, 

"Where's  my  old  lady?"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Something  must  have  happened,  for  she  Is 
certainly  not  here.  I  wonder  why  she  did  not 
come?" 

But  as  she  had  not,  he  was  about  to  go 
back  to  the  buggy,  when  he  saw  the  hand- 
some girl  standing  near  him  with  a  perplexed 
look  on  her  lovely  face. 

Jack  stepped  up,  lifting  his  hat. 

"Beg  pardon,  miss,  but  can  I  assist  you? 
Are  you  looking  for  some  one?" 

The  lady  gave  him  a  smile,  and  answered: 

"Yes.  I  did  expect  some  one  to  meet  me 
from  Woodside  Farm,  but  no  one  Is  here. 
Are  there  any  conveyances  to  be  hired  at  this 
place,  do  you  know?" 

"I  do  not,  indeed,"  returned  Jack,  aston- 
ished. "But  I  come  from  Woodside  myself, 
I,  too,  expected  to  meet  a  lady  who  has  not 
arrived— Mrs.  Dermott." 

The  lady  smiled  again,  and  said,  brightly: 

"Oh.  then  wo  are  all  right!  I  am  Mrs. 
Captain  Dermott,  aud  you  must  be  the  friend 


Sam  wrote  they  were  expecting  from  the 
city." 

"I  am  Sam's  friend,  certainly,  but— but— 
there  is  some  mistake,"  stammered  Jack.  "I— 
I  came  to  meet  Sam's  grandmother,  a  very 
old  lady." 

A  merry  little  laugh  was  his  answer. 

"I  think  there  is  no  mistake,  Mr. — " 

"Cameron,"  Jack  barely  had  sense  to  sup- 
ply- 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Cameron;  then  I  believe 
it  is  all  right:  I  am  Sam's  grandmother, 
though  perhaps  not  so  old  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Did  you  ever  know  that  Captain 
Dermott  was  married  only  two  years  before 
his  death?  And  I  was  not  sorry,  even  if  he 
was  an  old  man,  for  he  was  so  good  to  me." 
she  added,  honestly,  a  regretful  look  coming 
over  her  sweet  face. 

Jack  made  out  to  stammer  again: 

"I— I  never  heard.  I  did  not— I  was  not- 
ch, excuse  me,  miss— madam.  I  mean — but  I 
am  really  knocked  oft  my  pins,  if  you  will 
forgive  the  slang,  with  this  surprise.  I  was 
prepared  for  a  white-haired,  feeble  old  lady, 
who  would  need  help  in  getting  off  the  train, 
but  not— not  this,  you  see!" 

Another  merry  laugh  from  Mrs.  Dermott. 

"I  wonder  Sam  or  Mime  did  not  tell  you 
better.    Why  did  not /Sam  come  with  you?" 

"Had  to  go  over  to  Cloverton  on  somebody's 
lawsuit.  So  I  took  his  place.  And  really. 
Mrs.  Dermott.  I'm  not  always  such  a  fool! 
Pardon  me.  and  tell  me  where  to  find  your 
baggage.    I  will  see  to  having  it  sent  out." 

"Thank  you.  There  Is  only  one  trunk.  Here 
is  the  check." 

She  gave  it  to  him.  and  he  had  presently 
engaged  the  wagon  to  bring  it  to  the  farm, 
had  put  her  into  the  buggy,  and  was  driving 
back  to  Woodside,  for  once  in  his  life  almost 
dumb.  He  simply  could  not  talk,  he  was  so 
provoked  at  himself  for  making  so  great  a 
dunce  of  himself,  and  at  Sam,  whom  he  saw 
had  played  a  clever  trick  on  him. 

"X  know  now  what  he  laughed  at  this 
morning."  he  thought,  savagely.  "Oh,  but  I'll 
get  even  with  him  for  this,  if  I  have  to 
be  his  grandfather  to  do  it!" 

When  they  stopped  at  the  door  Mime  came 
running  out  to  meet  them. 

"You  found  her.  did  you?" 

"Y^es,  I  did,  and  I  made  a  big  fool  of  myself. 
Miss  Mime,  aud  I  believe  you  and  Sam 
plauned  it  all,  too!" 

Then  they  all  three  broke  into  a  laugh,  and 
when  Mrs.  Dermott,  after  she  had  kissed 
Mime,  held  out  her  white  hand  and  said, 
pleasantly,  "But  you  mustn't  be  angry  with 
me,  Mr.  Cameron,  for  I  was  as  innocent  as 
yourself.  Shall  we  be  friends?"  he  could  do 
nothing  but  extend  his  own  and  say,  humbly: 

"It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  are  anything 
else,  I  don't  care  whose  grandmother  you 
are!" 

But  when  he  was  alone  with  Sam  that 
night,  didn't  Sam  catch  it? 

"I  declare,  I  never  thought  but  what  you 
knew,"  he  said,  when  Jack  would  let  him 
speak  at  all.  "Grandfather  Dermott  married 
a  young  girl  a  few  .vears  before  he  died,  and 
of  course  by  law  she  is  our  grandmother." 

"She  don't  look  like  a  girl  who  would  make 
that  kind  of  a  marriage,"  said  Jack,  thought- 
fully. 

"It  was  not  'that  kind  of  a  marriage'  as 
you  mean  it.  Grandfather  was  alone,  and 
needed  a  woman's  care  and  love.  Cora  gave 
it  because  she  pitied  him.  much  more  than 
because  she  knew  he  would  leave  her  a  for- 
tune when  he  died.  She's  a  lovely  woman, 
and  might  have  made  several  good  matches 
since  grandfather  went,  but  she  wouldn't 
listen  to  them.  Jack,  she'd  suit  you  to  a  dot." 

"Perhaps  I  wouldn't  suit  her,  though.  Sam, 
when  you  saw  I  did  not  know  this  morning, 
why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Well,  then,  I  must  confess  it  struck  me  to 
carry  out  the  joke,  and  let  you  find  out  for 
yourself,  so  I  stopped  Mime  when  she  was 
going  to  tell.    Don't  be  mad.  old  fellow." 

"I  won't  promise;  it  depends.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,  if  she  don't  say  no.  I'll  pay 
you  up  by  making  myself  your  grandfather. 
Sam." 

"Go  in,  Jack!   Go  in,  and  win!" 

Jack  did  win,  for  the  last  letter  Sam  had 
from  him  was  written  while  he  was  on  his 
wedding  trip,  and  was  signed  "Your  affection- 
ate and  happy  grandfather." 


WHAT  A  RUBBER-TREE  IS 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  a  rubber-tree  looks. 
Many  of  you  think  you  have  seen  in  our 
hothouses  the  plants  from  which  our  rubber 
comes.  Y"ou  are  mistaken.  The  rubber-tree, 
with  its  thick,  glossy  green  leaves,  which 
you  have  seen  is  that  which  produces  the 
gutta-percha.  It  is  nothing  like  the  great 
tree  from  which  comes  the  best  rubber  of 
commerce. 

The  real  rubber-tree  is  not  unlike  other 
forest  trees.  If  it  was  not  pointed  out  to  you 
you  might  travel  throughout  the  Amazon 
valley  aud  without  you  saw  the  rubber-hunt- 
ers at  work  you  would  not  know  what  It 
was.  It  looks  much  like  the  English  ash, 
and.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  sixty 
feet. 

Its  bark  Is  silver  gray  where  It  has  not 
become  black  by  lapping.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  Is  about  as  big  around  as  a  man's  waist. 
Where  it  has  been  tapped  It  often  swells  out 
at  the  base,  so  that  It  Is  much  larger.  It 


blossoms  In  August,  being  then  covered  with 
little  white  flowers.  It  is  a  nut-tree,  and  in 
December  aud  Jauuary.  when  the  nuts  are 
ripe,  the  shells  which  contain  them  burst 
with  a  noise  like  a  fire-cracker,  throwing  the 
nuts  to  some  distance.  Tihere  are  so  many 
nuts  on  each  tree  that  a  mau  could  easily 
gather  enough  in  one  day  to  plant  a  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

The  trees  can  be  easily  grown  in  the  right 
soil,  and  they  thrive  without  cultivation.  It 
takes,  however,  from  fifteen  to  twent.v  years 
before  they  are  old  enough  for  rubber.  This 
is  too  long  for  a  man  to  wait  on  the  Amazon, 
and  at  present  the  trees  which  produce  rub- 
ber are  wild. 

The  rubber  comes  from  the  sap  of  this  tree. 
The  tapping  is  done  from  the  ground  from  the 
roots  to  as  high  up  as  a  man  can  reach,  and 
sometimes  still  higher.  The  trees  are  not 
bored  with  augers,  as  our  maple-trees,  nor 
are  they  scarred  like  the  turpentine  pine-trees 
of  our  Southern  states.  The  tapping  is  done 
with  a  tomahawk  or  hatchet  which  has  a 
blade  an  inch  wide.  The  rubber-gatherer 
makes  a  light  gash  in  the  bark  with  this 
hatchet,  just  deep  enough  to  go  through  with- 
out cutting  the  wood.  As  he  draws  out  the 
hatchet  a  milk-white  fluid  oozes  out  in  drops. 
The  fluid  is  as  thin  as  milk.  It  is  much  like 
the  juice  of  the  milkweed.  The  tapper  now 
takes  a  little  cup  of  tin  or  clay  about  as  big  as 
an  after-dinner  coffee-cup,  aud  fits  it  into  an- 
other cut  which  he  makes  below  the  gash,  so 
that  the  drops  of  milk  run  down  into  it.  He 
makes  three  or  four  gashes  in  each  tree,  fit- 
ting each  with  its  cup.  and  then  goes  on  to 
the  next.  He  continues  his  work  until  every 
tree  allotted  to  him  has  been  tapped. 

He  does  this  early  iu  the  morning  when 
the  sap  runs  best.  By  noon  he  has  gone  again 
from  tree  to  tree  and  emptied  the  milk  from 
the  cup  into  a  gourd-like  bucket.  Each  cup 
will  have  a  teaspoonfnl  or  so  of  milk,  and  if 
for  his  morning's  work  he  gets  a  gallon  of 
fluid  he  has  done  well.  The  milk  flows  slower 
and  slower  as  the  day  goes  on.  The  air  coag- 
ulates it  and  after  a  few  hours  the  sap  has 
stopped  up  the  wound. 

A  rubber-tree  which  has  been  tapped  looks 
like  a  mass  of  festering  sores.  The  bark, 
of  a  smooth  aud  beautiful  silver  gray  where 
it  has  not  been  touched,  becomes  scarred  and 
■n  arty  by  the  wounds  of  the  hatchet.  As  the 
wounds  close  tears  of  yellow  rubber  sink 
down  in  the  bark  about  them.  This  comes 
out  after  the  cup  has  been  removed.  It  is 
carefully  picked  off  and  is  sold  as  scrap  or 
second-grade  rubber,  briuging  from  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  rubber  gathered 
in  the  cups,  which  can  be  properly  cured. 

I  neglected  to  say  where  the  rubber-tret's 
are  found  in  the  forests.  There  is  no  suA 
thing  as  a  rubber  grove  or  a  rubber  forest. 
The  trees  do  not  grow  in  groups,  but  they 
are  scattered  among  other  trees,  so  that  .vou 
often  have  to  go  long  distances  from  rubber- 
tree  to  rubber-tree. 

The  forests  are  divided  up  into  paths  of 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  rubber-trees.  The 
paths  lead  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  now 
crossing  streams  and  now  going  through 
swamps,  until  all  the  trees  on  them  have 
been  reached.  Each  path  is  allotted  to  one 
man,  who  gashes  the  trees  and  gathers  the 
rubber  upon  it.  .The  size  of  a  plantation  is 
known  by  the  number  of  paths  or  roads  It 
contains.  There  are  some  plantations  which 
contain  more  than  1,000  roads. 


HOW  THE  LAW  DEFINES  SOME  WORDS 

Legal  phraseology  is  so  involved  that  the 
layman  has  sufficient  trouble  making  head 
or  tall  out  of  a  long  legal  document,  but 
when  lawyers,  judges  and  courts  of  appeals 
fall  out  over  the  deflnitions  of  ordinary  Eng- 
lish words  it  would  seem  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  help  them  out. 

In  law  words  are  held  to  be  worth  nothing 
except  in  connection  with  the  intention  with 
which  they  are  used  or  takeu.  and  the  animus 
of  a  look  or  other  expression  of  countenance 
is  held  to  be  quite  as  capable  of  correct 
interprelatiou  as  a  spoken  word.  Words  are 
to  be  understood  in  their  plain,  ordinary 
and  popular  sense  unless  they  have  gained,  in 
respect  to  the  subject  matter,  a  peculiar  sense 
by  the  knowu  usage  of  trade  distinct  from 
the  popular  sense  of  the  same  words. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  after  laying  down 
these  plain  aud  comiirehensive  dicta  one 
must  take  into  considiratiou  the  different 
meanings  which  the  same  words  have. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "car"  has  caused 
much  litigation.  A  certaiu  street-railway 
franchise  was  granted  ou  condition  of  tho 
payment  of  the  "annual  license  fee  for  eaoii 
car  now  allowed  by  law."  Au  old  ordinauci' 
at  that  time  required  license  fees  for  each 
"accommodation-coach"  or  "stage-coach."  It 
was  held  that  the  city  was  entitled  to  tho 
same  license  fee  on  a  car  as  was  fixed  by  the 
old  ordinance  on  a  stage-coach.  The  defend- 
ants contended  that  as  the  word  car  was 
not  mentioned  In  the  old  ordinance  it  did  noi 
apply  to  their  cars.  The  court  declared  that 
the  contention  of  the  defendants  that  the 
ordinance  enumerated  a  stage,  an  accommoda- 
tion-coach and  a  stage-coach,  but  was  silent 
as  to  a  rallroad-car,  or  even  "car,"  was  not 
forcible,  as  in  definition  a  car  or  coach  or 
stage  or  stage-coach  Is  the  same. 

Till'  {'onfusion  prevailing  in  Ihls  countr.v  as 
to  the  words  station  aud  depot  has  led  to 
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many  lawsuits.  Properly  a  railroad  station 
is  a  place  where  railroad  trains  regularly 
come  to  a  stop  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers, taking  in  and  discharging  freight,  etc. 
It  is  distinct  from  depot,  a  term  properly 
used  to  designate  the  buildings  at  a  station. 
Within  the  meaning  of  a  New  Hampshire 
statute,  prohibiting  the  expulsion  of  any 
person  from  the  cars  for  the  non-payment  of 
fares  except  at  a  passenger  station,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  station  must  be  at  least 
a  stopping-place  where  passenger  tickets  are 
sold.  In  a  case  where  this  was  the  point 
at  issue  the  Instructions  for  the  plaintiff  de- 
fined the  term  "regular  station"  to  mean  a 
place  on  the  railroad  where  passenger-trains 
usually  stop  to  let  passengers  get  on  or  off 
such  trains,  while  several  instructions,  asked 
by  the  defendant  and  refused,  defined  such 
term  to  mean  the  town  or  village  in  which 
a  railroad  company  may  have  its  passenger- 
depot  building,  and  not  the  depot  platform  of 
a  railroad  company. 

A  Connecticut  statute  provided  that  no  rail- 
road corporation  should  abandon  any  depot 
or  station  on  its  road  after  the  same  had  been 
established  for  twelve  months  except  by  the 
approval  of  the  state  railroad  commission. 

Store  and  shop  are  almost  as  much  confused 
In  this  country  as  depot  and  station.  In 
England  a  store  Is  a  building.  A  place  where 
goods  are  sold  is  a  shop.  In  this  country  we 
call  it  indiscriminately  shop  or  store. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  an 
Indictment  for  breaking  a  store  cannot  be 
supported  under  a  statute  making  It  a  felony 
to  break  up  any  dwelling-house,  shop,  mill  or 
other  building  whatsoever  with  criminal  in- 
tent unless  it  be  stated  in  the  indictment 
that  the  store  is  a  building.  But  In  that  case 
the  Judge  doubted  "whether  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  aver  it,  as  In  that  state  the  word 
has  a  settled,  known  meaning  and  is  not 
used  otherwise  than  as  and  for  the  name  of 
a  building."  It  has  been  held  several  times 
that  a  shop  must  necessarily  be  a  structure 
of  some  sort. 

In  Massachusetts  also  an  ice-house  in  which 
a  dealer  has  stored  his  Ice  was  held  not  to  be 
a  store  within  a  tax  statute,  the  court  affirm- 
ing that  the  common  use  in  this  country  of 
the  word  store  when  applied  to  a  building 
is  to  designate  a  place  where  trafiBc  Is  carried 
on  in  'goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  and  not 
to  designate  a  store-house. 

Desk-room  is  not  a  store  under  the  law.  A 
Maine  statute  provided  that  all  personal  prop- 
erty employed  in  trade  should  be  taxed  in  the 
town  in  which  It  was  so  employed,  providing 
the  owner  had  his  store  or  shop  in  such  town. 
A  stock-broker  who  merely  had  desk-room  in 
)i  citj-  was  held  not  to  occupy  a  store  or 
6bop  within  the  statute. 

A  bakery  was  decided  to  be  a  store  in  an 
insurance  case,  and  in  a  burglary  trial  a  sa- 
loon and  restaurant  was  held  to  be  a  store. 

The  word  "article,"  so  often  used  in  oral 
and  written  contracts,  is  flexible  enough  to 
cause  much  difficulty.  A  transfer  company 
received  a  package  containing  three  cases  of 
a  particular  drug  separately  addressed  to  the 
plaintiff  and  then  wrapped  in  a  single  pack- 
age similarly  addressed.  The  receipt  or  bill 
of  lading  contained  a  clause  stipulating  that 
the  holder  should  not  demand  more  than  $50 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  article  for- 
warded. Only  one  of  the  cases  reached  the 
plaintiff.  It  was  held  that  the  "article"  for- 
warded was  the  single  package  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover  §50 
upon  each  of  the  missing  cases,  but  if  the 
cases  had  contained  different  kinds  of  drugs, 
and  the  company  had  had  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  the  decision  would  have  been  different. 

In  another  case  the  words  "any  article" 
caused  trouble.  A  printed  notice  was  issued 
that  the  carrier  would  not  be  liable  for  an 
amount  exceeding  $100  upon  "any  article," 
but  this  was  held  to  qualify  his  responsibility 
not  to  a  trunk  or  piece  of  baggage  and  its 
entire  contents  in  gross,  but  as  to  any  article 
in  a  piece  of  baggage  not  exceeding  $100  for 
any  one  item. 

The  indiscriminating  use  of  the  words  guest, 
boarder  and  lodger  have  caused  no  end  of 
litigation.  A  "guest"  legally  is  one  who 
makes  no  bargain  for  any  speeifled  time,  who 
comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases  and  pays  only 
for  the  actual  entertainment  which  he  re- 
ceives. Merely  staying  a  long  time  at  a  hotel 
does  not  convert  a  "guest"  into  a  boarder. 

To  board,  according  to  the  law,  is  to  receive 
food  with  or  without  lodging  for  a  compensa- 
tion. A  lodger  has  been  defined  by  the  courts 
as  one  who  lives  at  board  or  in  a  hired  room 
or  who  has  a  bed  in  another's  house  for  a 
night. 

Directly  as  objects  of  litigation,  or  indi- 
rectly as  evidence,  books  are  continually  find- 
ing their  way  into  court,  and  much  labor  and 
eloquence  have  been  expended  in  efforts  to 
prove  what  is  and  what  Is  not  a  book.  In  a 
case  where  It  was  decided  that  a  musical  com- 
position printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
was  a  book  within  the  meaning  of  the  old- 
time  statute  the  court  set  forth  that  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  word  'book'  to  require  that 
it  shall  consist  of  several  sheets  bound  to- 
gether or  stitched  in  a  cover.  'Book'  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  'boc'  which  is  from  beech- 
tree,  the  rind  of  which  supplied  the  place 
of  paper  to  our  German  ancestors.  'Book' 
raa.v  therefore  be  applied  to  any  writing,  and 
it  has  often  so  bceu  applied  in  the  English 
language.  The  horn  book  consists  of  one 
sulall  page  protected  by  an  animal  prepara- 


tion, and  in  this  state  it  has  universally  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  a  'book.'  So  iu  legal 
proceedings  the  copy  of  pleadings  after  the 
issue  joined  is  called  paper-book  or  'demurrer- 
book.'  An  oath  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  runs,  'And  you  shall  deliver  Into  the  court 
of  exchequer  a  book  fairly  written,'  etc.,  but 
the  book  delivered  has  always  been  a  roll  of 
parchment." 

An  act  early  iu  Victoria's  reign  declared 
that  a  book  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and 
include  every  volume,  part  or  division  of  a 
volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter-press,  sheet 
of  music  or  dramatic  piece.  A  magazine  or 
periodical  is  a  book  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
but  a  newspaper  is  not.— Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

i. 

QUEER  DISEASES,  QUEER  CURES 

One  physician  has  discovered  a  new  use  for 
the  anonymous  letter.  He  has  observed  that 
in  cases  of  hysteria,  melancholia,  rheumatism, 
etc.,  patients  have  sometimes  been  cured  by  a 
violent  and  sudden  shock.  That  fact  being 
established,  the  doctor  said  to  himself,  "Why 
not  shock  my  patients  into  good  health?"  and 
since  the  idea  occurred  to  him  his  life  has 
been  not  only  profitable,  but  also  entertaining. 
He  suits  the  shock  to  the  case,  but  says  that 
he  has  had  better  res»Its  from  anonymous 
letters  than  from  any  other  method.  A  few 
carefully  constructed  letters,  full  of  innuendo, 
abuse  and  threats  of  injury,  will  give  a  pa- 
tient an  absorbing  interest  in  life.  He  will 
forget  his  ailments,  and  that  is  a  long  step 
toward  recovery.  Incidentally  the  treatment 
may  make  things  Interesting  for  the  family 
of  the  convalescent,  but  that's  a  detail.  The 
physician  who  invented  the  treatment  says 
that  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

This  is  a  day  of  queer  diseases  and  queerer 
cures.  A  case  of  nervous  exhaustion,  dyspep- 
sia or  rheumatism  can  give  one  a  long  life- 
time of  interesting  and  varied  experiences. 
One  may  lounge  among  the  vineyards  of 
southern  France  and  eat  unheard-of  quanti- 
ties of  grapes  in  the  name  of  medical  science. 
One  can  take  the  open-air  cure  in  the  Tyrol, 
where  the  patients,  clad  simply  and  sufficient- 
ly in  one  thin,  abbreviated  tunic,  ramble  over 
the  hills,  or  minus  the  tunic,  lie  on  the  grass 
and  soak  up  sunshine.  There  is  the  koumyss 
cure  on  the  Russian  steppes  and  the  stan-a- 
tion  cure  in  Germany.  Germ'any  is  the  native 
heath  of  the  barefoot  fraternity,  too,  where 
devout  believers  in  Father  Kneipp  can  paddle 
merrily  about  in  the  morning  dew,  and  ar- 
rayed in  conventional  purple  and  fine  linen, 
but  still  barefoot,  invade  the  neighboring 
towns  on  Sunday. 

A  Paris  doctor  has  designed  a  dry  bath  of 
Arctic  temperature  which  discounts  the  most 
noble  efforts  of  a  disapproving  chaperon.  A 
tank  of  metal,  lined  with  fur,  is  sunk  in  a 
larger  outer  tank,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  an  evaporating  fluid,  which 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  inner  tank  to 
about  one  hundred  degrees  below  freezing. 
The  nervous  patient  is  put  into  this  refrig- 
erator and  kept  there  for  a  few  moments,  the 
treatment  being  repeated  every  other  day.  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  marvelous,  and  disease  is 
frozen  out. 

Malta's  way  of  treating  rheumatism  is  a 
trifle  heroic,  but  a  generation  brought  up  on 
mustard-plasters  and  electricity  ought  not  to 
object  to  It.  The  patient  is  stripped  and  bees 
are  cordially  invited  to  settle  upon  his  body. 
It  amuses  the  bees  and  cures  the  rheumatism, 
so  it  seems  to  be  a  philanthropic  system  ail 
around.  The  poison  in  the  bee-stings  Is  said 
to  neutralize  the  acid  In  the  blood  which  is 
responsible  for  the  rheumatism. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  COCOANUTS 

"There  are  three  stages  or  different  condi- 
tions through  which  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut 
passes,  iu  each  of  which  it  is  excellent,"  said 
Capt.  Xathan  Truelove,  sometime  master  of  a 
trading  craft  in  the  South  Pacific  islands.  He 
had  paused  at  a  fruiterer's  stand  and  was  ex- 
amining a  pile  of  cocoanuts  in  the  husk  dis- 
played there  with  an  air  of  interest. 

"The  first  is  when  the  meat  and  milk  in  the 
green  cocoanut  have  not  yet  been  separated 
and  are  blended  together  in  a  semi-fluid  pulp, 
about  of  the  consistency  of  water-ice,  and 
may  be  scooped  out  and  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
The  second  is  when  the  meat  is  newly  hardened 
against  the  inside  of  the  shell  and  the  hollow 
within  is  filled  with  the  fragrant,  cooling 
milk,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  refreshing 
draughts  that  a  man  can  find  in  the  tropical 
lands.  The  third  stage,  to  which  few  people 
outside  the  tropics  are  initiated,  is  when  the 
cocoanut  is  sprouting  and  the  embryo  palm- 
tree,  formed  from  the  milk,  and  the  best  of 
the  meat  lies  in  the  hollow  that  is_  left,  a 
kernel  within  a  kernel,  so  to  speak,  and  one 
of  the  daintiest  morsels  that  a  man  ever 
lifted  to  his  mouth.  I  was  in  hopes  to  find  a 
sprouting  cocoanut  among  these,  but  there  is 
none.  Here  is  where  the  green  sprouts  are  to 
be  looked  for — in  the  monkey's  face,  as  the 
boys  say— the  three  round  depressions  which 
they  call  a  mouth  and  eyes  in  the  small  end 
of  the  nut.  * 

"What  we  call  milk  in  the  cocoanut  the 
South  Sea  people  call  water.  Cocoanut-milk 
with  them  is  the  kernel  grated  fine  and  mixed 
with  this  fluid.  The  resulting  compound  is 
of  the  consistency  of  cream,  milk-white  in 
color  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  It  is  so  rich 
that  one  can  eat  but  little  of  it  directly,  and 


it  is  principally  used,  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, iu  preparing  dessert  dishes  and  as  a 
frosting  for  cake.  In  the  Micronesian  and 
other  tropical  Pacific  Island  groups  the  cocoa- 
palm  grows  everywhere  that  enough  earth 
can  be  found  above  the  coral  reefs  to  give 
its  roots  a  hold,  and  is  the  most  all-around 
useful  tree  there  is.  Its  nuts  serve  the  natives 
for  food  and  drink  and  are  a  chief  resource 
for  barter. 

"The  juice  drawn  from  the  undeveloped 
flowers  of  the  cocoa-palm  just  before  their 
budding  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  often  given  to  sickly  or  weaning 
children.  When  allowed  to  ferment  it  be- 
comes 'toddy,'  the  favorite  tipple  of  South 
Sea  islanders,  and  by  distillation  the  fer- 
mented juice  yields  a  potent  liquor,  resem- 
bling the  East  India  arrack  and  known 
the  same  name.  Boiled  down  and  sugared, 
the  pahn-juiee  makes  the  delicious  juggeree 
which  the  Javanese  bum-boatmen  bring  out 
to  sell  to  the  passengers  and  sailors  of  ships 
that  put  in  at  Batavia  and  other  parts  of 
Java.  The  wood  of  the  cocoa-palm,  commer- 
cially known  as  porcupine  wood,  is  valuable 
in  the  making  of  furniture  and  house-trim- 
mings, and  from  the  husks  of  the  nuts  are 
made  the  coir  rope  which  serves  as  rigging 
for  native  craft,  and  is  worked  into  mats 
and  baskets. 

"It  is  in  the  production  of  copra  that  the 
cocoa-palm  has  its  chief  commercial  value. 
Copra  is  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut  dried  for 
export,  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  oil.  In 
earlier  times  the  South  Sea  natives .  grated 
the  cocoanut  meat  and  expressed  the  oil 
themselves  in  a  rude  lever-press,  to  barter 
with  cruising  traders  for  tobacco,  liquor  and 
trinkets.  Xow  the  meat  is  cut  bV  them  Into 
pieces  of  such  size  and  shape  as  will  enable 
them  to  pack  It  to  the  best  advantage,  and  is 
mostly  sent  to  regular  ports  of  shipment, 
where  its  owners  receive  pay  in  goods  or 
mone.v.  The  copra  is  shipped  to  Europe  or 
America  to  factories  where  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Cocoa  stearin  is  much  used  in  candle-makjng, 
and  the  oil  enters  largelj-  into  the  marine 
soap  which  can  be  used  for  toilet  and  laundry 
purposes  in  sea-water.  When  it  is  considered 
that  1,0U0  nuts  will  make  500  pounds  of  copra, 
which  will  yield  t%venty-five  gallons  of  oil, 
one  of  the  vast  commercial  possibilities  of 
our  new  Philippine  possessions  becomes  ev- 
ident."—New  York  Sun. 


MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

Many  curious  incidents  and  customs  are 
connected  with  marriages  in  northern  climes. 
Wedding  presents  in  Xorway  are  not  of  the 
expensive  but  useless  kind  that  they  are  with 
us.  They  consist  of  such  things  as  pots  and 
pans,  plates  and  dishes,  a  feather-bed,  half  a 
dozen  sheep,  a  sack  of  potatoes,  and  so  forth. 
Sir  G.  W.  Dasent  says  that  the  Norwegians, 
in  reference  to  marriage  as  to  other  matters, 
put  their  best  foot  foremost  and  try  to  make 
the  most  of  things  generally.  A  lad  went  out 
to  woo  a  wife.  Amongst  other  places  he  came 
to  a  farm-house  where  the  people  were  very 
poor;  but  they  wanted  to  make  him  think 
that  they  were  well-to-do.  Now,  the  father 
had  got  a  new  arm  to  his  coat.  "Pray,  take 
a  seat,"  he  said  to  the  wooer;  "but  there's 
a  shocking  dust  in  the  house."  So  he  went 
about  wiping  all  the  benches  and  tables  with 
his  new  coat-sleeve,  but  he  kept  the  other 
behind  his  back.  The  wife  had  one  shoe 
much  better  than  the  other,  and  she  went 
stamping  and  sliding  with  it  up  against  the 
stools  and  chairs,  saying,  "How  untidy  it  is 
here;  everything  is  out  of  its  place!"  Then 
they  called  out  to  their  daughter  to  come  and 
put  things  to  rights;  but  she  had  got  a  new 
cap,  so  she  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and 
kept  nodding  and  nodding,  first  to  this  side 
and  then  to  that.  "Well,  for  my  part,"  she 
said,  "I  can't  be  everywhere  at  once."  In  this 
way  the  wooer  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
had  come  to  a  well-to-do  household.  Many 
superstitions  prevail  in  Sweden  with  regard 
to  marriage.  It  is  said  that  if  a  girl  be  fond 
of  cats,  she  will  not  be  an  old  maid,  as  we 
should  say,  but  have  a  bright  day  for  her 
wedding.  The  Swedish  bride  sometimes  wears 
a  coronet  of  myrtle,  or  when  that  is  not  pro- 
curable, of  colored  paper.  Here,  as  in  Nor- 
way and  other  countries  of  northern  Europe, 
there  is  too  much  eating  and  far  too  much 
drinking  at  weddings.  In  Sweden  the  repasts 
on  these  occasions  continue  for  hours.  When 
asked  to  take  your  place  at  the  table,  it  is 
considered  polite  to  make  as  stout  a  resis- 
tance as  possible.  During  the  repast  a  collec- 
tion is  made  for  the  bride  ^nd  sometimes  also 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  In  Siberia  there 
is  a  good  custom  that  a  bride,  on  coming  to 
her  husband's  house,  has  to  give  a  dinner 
prepared  with  her  own  hands  as  a  test  of  the 
education  she  has  received.  •  If  she  succeeds 
iu  gratifying  her  guests,  it  is  taken  as  a  proof 
not  only  of  the  young  woman's  own  excel- 
lence, but  also  as  a  recommendation  of  her 
whole  family  by  whom  she  was  instructed 
so  usefully. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincv.  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  '2.5  mehes  high, 
fitted  with"24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  -i-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  eosits  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  fuirdescription  '.vill  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufact\n  ing 
Co..  Quincy.  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


A  College 
And  Seminary 
For  Women 


THE  WESTERN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 


THE  forty-sixth  year  of  this  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  opens  September 
1.3,  1899.  The  college  is  located  on  an  eminence 
commanding  picturesque  views  of  the  Miami 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful regions  of  Ohio.  A  rolling  campus  of  sixty- 
five  acres  contains  line  athletic  groimds  and 
beautiful  walks  well  shaded  with  trees.  Students 
are  Umited  to  160.  Two  large  buildings  afford 
ample  facilities  for  all.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  drainage  and 
water  supply,  and  experts  pronounce  the  sanita- 
tion perfect.  The  Western  was  chartered  in  1853 
as  the  Western  Female  Seminary.  Having 
advanced  to  full  college  work,  in  1895  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Women. 
The  college  is  distinctly  Christian,  though  imde- 
nominational  in  character.  An  able  faculty  of 
educated  women  are  keeping  The  Western 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  culture  and 
scholarship.  For  course  of  study,  terms  and  other 
information  address 

MISS  LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 


A  Cream  Separaior 

need  not  cost  from  a  hundred  dollars  up- 
wards to  be  thorouirhly  ' 
EFFICIENT  and  RELIABLE.  Our 

NEW  PROCESS  sIFMr'^R 


thorougrhly  separates  cream  and  costs  but 
a  fraction  of  the  price  of  a  machine  sepa-  ; 
rator.   That's  why  agents  are  making 
moneysellinp  tkem.    They  save  time, 
laT>orand  raoneyand  increase  the  pro-a 
duct  of  the  dairy.   WE  WANT  AGENTS  ' 

in  every  locality.    Write  at  once  for   

tei-ms  and  catalogue  of  the  full  "Electric  Line.' 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  322,  Qulncy«  Ills. 


Write  to-day  for  a  Free  sample  of  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EA,SE,  a  powder  to  shake  into  your 
shoes.  It  makes  tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
Cures  Corns,  Bunions,  Aching,  S^vollen, 
Smarting,  Hot,  Callous,  Sore  and  Sweating 
Feet.  Allen's  Foot-Ease  keeps  the  feet  cool 
and  comfortable.  30,000  testimonials.  All 
Drug  and  Shoe  Stores  sell  it,  or  by  mail,  25c. 
Address  for  sample,  Allen  S.Olmsted,  LeKoy, 
JST.  T.    Lady  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  thfe 

IMPERIAL 

■with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  &:  CO., 
2i  Elver  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PARLOR  ORGANS  U& 

The  world's  largest  music  house,  Lyon  &  Healyof 
Chicago,  to  sharply  reduce  stock  is  offering  unprece- 
dented values.  Fine  Lyon  &  Healy  Organs  formerly 
bringing  |65,now  $37.50;  Organs  formerly  $75.now  $i2.50. 
Used  Organs  fromlJlO  up.  The  freight  on  an  organ  ia 
a  very  small  matter.  We  ship  organs  everywhere. 
Don't  fail  to  write  today  for  bargain  list, 

LYON  &  HEALY,  CHICAGO, 


Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 

Shows  the  Styles  tor  1899  PattcmS... 
Mailed  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Illustrates  new 
styles  for  waists,  jackets,  capes,  dresses,  gowns, 
skirts,  shirt-waists,  wrappers,  blouses,  petticoats, 
basques,  little  frocks,  kilt  dresses,  aprons,  underwear, 
and  toilets  and  garments  of  all  kinds  for  all  ages. 
Address  FABM  AJND  FIRESIDE.  SprlneSeld,  Ohio. 


WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK- 

a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love,  marriage 
and  parentage,  by  a  popular  medical  authority  of  N.  Y.  It  has 
350  well  illustrated  pages  about  what  all  men  and  women  need 
to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval  for  5  cents  postage  to  any 
responsible  person  who  will  either  mail  back  the  book  or  20 
cents.   Or,  20  cents  with  order  gets  it. 

91.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  139  E.  38th  St.,  Xew  York. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  S^m  ?^;r. 

needle  through  joui  table  or  hand.  Cuwa  Bheu- 
matism,  lirer  aod  Kldae;  Diseue,  Wc&k  uid 
Lame  Back,  etc   For  advertbing  purpose*  we  irUl 

Belt  F&u  to  <me  person  In  each  locality 
Mho  xa  willing  to  introduce  them. 

Address  E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 
Dept.  Xo.  313.  Ti>-ELi:*D,  N«w  Jzesst. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  Xo  opera- 

  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Tr  usses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  lirst-elass.  Dealers 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


Factory  Clearing  Sale  <BIOa<&llt 
New  '99  Models  W'^  wlJ 
500  WHEELS  TO  BE  SACRIFICED.  Buy 

direct  from  5Ifrs.  and  save  810  to  820. 
CLYDE  E.  WAR.VER  31F6.  CO.,  CHICAUO 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  t.  Stephens, 
I>ept.  TL,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


$525 


Agents'  profits  per  month.  Will  prove  it 
or  liay  forfeit.  New  articles  just  out. 
A  SI. 50  sample  and  terms  free.  Try  as. 
CHIDESTER  &  SOS,  28  Bond  St.,  S.Y. 


MODELS  WILL  DEVELOP  INVENTIVE  IDEAS.  We  can 
make  all  classes  of  models.  Est.  1867.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue. Chlcaeo  Model  Works,  181  aadbon  Strret,  Chlraga. 
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;fT  IS  always  convenient 
to  have  a  number  of 
palm-leaf  fans  tied 
with  pretty  ribbons 
hanging  on  the  veran- 
da. These  fans  can 
he  made  into  charm- 
ing souvenirs  of  "one 
simimer"  by  adding 
those  unusual  little 
brilliants  known  as 
ideas.    It  is  done  in  this  fashion: 

From  day  to  day,  as  observations  are 
taken,  note  down  very  neatly  and  very 
briefly  all  the  birds  you  can  discover,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  your  fan  is  an  inter- 
esting souvenir  of  the  ornithology  of  the 
neighborhood.  On  another  fan,  as  the  days 
■  pass,  note  down  all  the  wild  flowers  you 
have  met  and  whose  names  and  habits  you 
are  acquainted  with.  'ITiis  may  fittingly  be 
called  a  flora  fan.  If  interested  in  music 
note  down  all  the  sounds  of  nature,  the  buzz- 
ing of  honey-bees,  whirring  of  grasshoppers, 
stirring  of  leaves,  silvery  octaves  of  falling 
rain,  all  the  notes  shrill  and  loud,  softened 
and  sweet,  that  thrill  together  in  the 
stringed  orchestra  of  a  summer's  day. 

Students  of  the  social  and  political  aspects 
pi  the  day  will  enjoy  a  fan  devoted  to  lead- 
ing events  in  history.  Sucb  a  fan  would  be 
of  special  value  this  summer  when  so  many 
interesting  events  circle  around  the  Peace 
Conference.  Recent  and  curious  inventions 
might  occupy  another  fan,  and  a  fan  devoted 
just  to  topics  of  conversation  you  have  lis- 
tened to  will  give  endless  diversion. 

These  fans  will  be  as  rare  and  valuable  as 
precious  china  if  preserved  long  enough,  and 
like  odd  tea-cups  will  help  conversation 
drift  from  meaningless  gossip  into  new,  fresh 
and  delightful  curi-ents.  Conversation  is  too 
often  wasted  in  platitudes,  when  it  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  means  of 
education. 

Frances  Bexxett  Callaway. 


PRUNES 

Any  number  of  the  feminine  readers  of 
Faem  and  Fireside  who  con  these  house- 
hold pages  regularly,  at  first  thought,  and 
upon  first  glance  at  the  subject  of  this  article, 
will  consider  it  one  of  so  little  importance 
and  interest  that  they  will  be  tempted  to 
pass  it  by.  Indeed,  they  may  pass  it  by 
wthout  giving  it  a  thought  beyond  one  of 
contempt.  But  I  hope  every  one  of  our 
housewives  will  read,  for  there  is  not  only 
"food  for  thought"  in  the  talk,  but  there 
is  food  for  brain  and  nerve  in  the  much- 
despised  fruit  under  discussion. 

I  terra  it  a  "much-despised  fruit."  And 
yet  I  believe  no  one  ever  came  to  really 
despise  it,  either,  though  many  people  of 


exceedingly  moderate  means  and  an  over- 
powering fruit  ii|)petite  have  practically 
lived  on  prunes,  until  to  .say  they  were  hearti- 
ly tired  of  them  would  he  exi)ressing  it 
mildly.  I  always  did  like  i)runes  myself — 
that  is,  most  always.  I  must  confess  that 
there  was  a  time,  however,  when  we  lived 
so  long  "away  out  West,"  in  a  day  when 
fruits  were  scarce  and  high,  and  when  our 


personal  finance  was  at  low  ebb,  "times 
hard,"  and  prunes  correspondingly  cheap, 
for  some  reason,  I  became  so  thoroughly 
tired  of  them  that  I  would  have  passed  by 
ttie  best  article  ever  written  with  so  pi'o- 
saic  a  subject  as  the  one  I  have  chosen.  At 
that  time,  for  a  few  years,  prunes  were  "one 
too  many  for  me;"  and  even  the  head  of  the 
household,  once  an  inveterate  prune  consu- 
mer, ceased  to  take  kindly  to  this  manner  of 
sauce.  In  fact,  since  learning  of  the  soothing 
and  medicinal  qualities  of  prunes,  I  have 
wondered  if  his  insatiable  appetite  for,  and 
his  great  consumption  of,  the  great  plump 
"chunks  of  (prune)  plums"  may  not  have 
accounted  somewhat  for  his  good  nature  and 
happy  disposition,  and  that  always  manifest 
spirit  of  ability  to  see  at  all  times  the  bright 
and  hopeful  side  of  life. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  prunes  for 
a  dollar  makes  very  cheap  fruit,  and  espec- 
ially so  when  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  very  little  sugar  is  needed  to  make 
them  palatable  and  "plenty  sweet."  How- 
ever, the  best  grade  of  sweet  prunes  comes 
a  little  higher — three  pounds  for  a  quarter, 
twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  for  a  dollar.  It 
pays  to  buj"  the  best  if  you 
can;  but  rather  than  ho 
prunes  I  would  take  the 
twenty-for-a-dollar  kind. 

To  have  them  at  their 
best  wash  well,  and  put  to 
soak  over  night  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  not  hot  water. 
Long,  slow  soaking  makes 
them  plump  beautifully. 
Stew  them  a  long  time 
gently,  and  stew  them  in 
-the  water  they  were  soaked 
in.  Before  they  are  sent 
to  the  table  I  prefer  to  pit 
them. With  a  skimmer  they 
are  lifted  from  the  juice 
about  them,  and  one  by 
one  they  are  carefully  pit- 
ted between  fingers  and 
thumb.  When  eating  them 
with  bread  and  butter  it 
spoils  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  dish  to  have  the  pits 
grating  against  and  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

But  it  is  the  medicinal 
side  of  the  prune  question 
that  I  would  call  attention 
to  particularly.  A  physic- 
ian of  one  of  our  large 
western  cities  claims  to 
have  proven  the  prune  a 
moral  agent,  and  full  of 
properties  of  a  medicinal  nature;  and  it  is 
said  that  European  authorities  on  dietetics 
took  up  the  matter  and  began  a  series  of 
investigations,  being  very  much  interested  in 
their  subject  and 
in  the  physician  of 
so  pronounced  prune 
opinions. 

The  medicinal 
properties    of  the 
prune    act  directly 
on  the  nei'vous  sys- 
tem and  upon  the 
nerve  centers.  This 
same  physician  says 
that    when  people 
are  cross,  and  not 
hone-st  and  pure  and 
true,  and  are  uncom- 
fortable to  live  with, 
nine   times   out  of 
ten  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  out  of  order, 
and  that  prunes  will 
cure  them.   He  ad- 
vises eating  them  in 
and  out  of  season- 
able   hours  (meal- 
times). "Eat  plenty 
of  prunes,"  he  says. 
"They  will  set  you 
straight  every  time." 
The  doctor  claims  to  have  made  prunes  a 
special  study,  and  tells  some  wonderful  sto- 
ries of  even  the  moral  effects  of  prune  diet- 
ing that  have  come  under  his  observation. 
He  says  it  has  made  the  most  unruly  mortals 
tractable  and  docile,  and  has  been  known 
to  make  a  whole  houseful  of  unruly,  "incor- 
rigible boys"  manageable  and  good-natured. 
Prunes  to  be  eaten  as  a  medicine,  he  says, 


should  be  simmered  at  least  three  hours,  and 
without  sugar.    We  like  them  best  without 
sugar;  that  is,  I  do.    The  head  of  the  house- 
hold says  I  need  never  speak  for  him  when 
saying  that  cookery  of  almost  any  kind  is 
better  without  sugar,  for  he  begs  to  dis- 
agree with  me.  Plenty  of  sweets  and  sugar 
in  everything  best  suits  almost  all  men. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  stories  of  ac- 
complished self-government,  after  a  long 
time  of  irrepressible  and  insufferable  hi- 
lariousness  as  the  direct  outcome  of  over- 
wrought and  broken-down  nerves,  is  told 
by  a  girl  who  claims  her  whole  life  was 
changed  through  the  beneficent  effects  of 
a  prune  diet,  as  prescribed  by  a  physician 
to  whom  she  went  in  despair.  She  con- 
fided to  the  good  doctor  that  she  had 
passed  beyond  her  own  control,  and  that 
she  was  broken  in  spirit  and  health,  and 
insisted  that  something  almost  superhuman 
would  have  to  intervene  between  her- 
,  self  and  her  distracted  n'erves  or  she  would 
go  mad.  He  laughingly  told  her  that  all 
she  needed  was  prunes — ^just  plenty  of 
prunes.  She  scoffed  ithe  idea  to  scorn  at 
first,  but  she  concluded  to  take  the  doe- 
tor's  advice  and  follow  out  his  prune  pre- 
scription. In  less  than  a  fortnight,  she 
claims,  she  felt  like  a  new  creature,  and 
conducted  herself  accordingly.  She  had 
been  of  a  hilarious,  nagging,  irritating  na- 
ture— happiest  when  making  some  one  else 
ill  at  ease  and  unhappy  and  uncomfortable 
in  general.  She  had  not  really  intended  to  be 
hateful  and  irritating,  but  was  in  some  way 


prunes  and  bread  and  butter  for  one  out  of 
the  three  daily  meals?  If  not,  try  it,  my 
dear  readers.  You  will  find  it  a  lunch  fit 
for  a  king.   You  will  enjoy  it,  and  you  will 


irresistibly  led  on  by  the  general  tenor  of 
her  inner  tempter  to  keep  things  stirred  up, 
and  people's  tempers  upon  the  keen  edge 
of  resentment.  When  her  friends  began  to 
question  her  concerning  her  changed  manner 
and  appearance,  she  had  ample  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  prunes,  and  declared  to  them  that 
it  "was  all  on  account  of  a  prune  diet." 

"^Vhy,"  said  one  of  her  chums  who  had 
not  seen  our  prune  friend  for  some  three  or 
four  weeks,  "what  has  changed  you  so?  The 
whole  expression  of  j'our  f?ice  has  changed. 
You  seem  to  have  so  little  to  say,  and  your 
voice  has  grown  gentle  and  low.  It  sounds 
sweetly.  Your  complexion  is  lovely  and 
your  eyes  are  so  bright,  and  there's  such  a 
spirit  of  content  about  you.  Is  it  love  that 
has  ovei'taken  you?" 

"Xo,"  answered  the  prune  advocate,  "it 
isn't  love;  it's  prunes.  Say,  waiter,"  to  the 
man  who  presented  himself  at  the  table 
where  the  two  girls  had  chanced  to  meet  at 
dinner-time  at  a  down-town  restaurant, 
"please  bring  me  a  big  dish  of  stewed  prunes, 
some  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  milk." 

Her  companion  ordered  an  oyster  pate, 
strawberry  shortcake  with  plenty  of  cream, 
and  a  bottle  of  ginger-ale,  etc.,  in  the  mean- 
time poking  fun  at  her  friend  because  of  the 
prune  and  bread  and  butter  lunch  just  or- 
dered. "Laugh  all  you  please,"  she  replied; 
"but  prunes  have  made  a  .new  girl  of  me. 
I  tell  you  the  prune  is  a  great  moral  agent, 
and'  medicine  besides.  It  drives  away  fits 
of  depression,  makes  one  sweet-tempered 
and  kindly  disposed,  and  helps  a  nervous 
person  to  get  hold  of  herself  to  regain  a 
normal  equilibrium.  You  already  see  what 
a  change  and  what  wonders  it  has  worked 
in  me." 

Did  you  ever  try  confining  yourself  to 


be  a  hundred  per  cent  better  off  in  physical 
condition.  If  you  are  one  of  the  feminine 
mortals  who  lament  the  lack  of  sufficient 
flesh  for  beauty,  use  plenty  of  mUk  as  a 
drink  with  this  meal, 
and  rich  cream  on  the 
prunes  if  you  love 
cream.  If  one  of  the 
obese  afflicted  and 
troubled,  leave  the 
glass  of  milk  alone  and 
dispense  with  the 
cream.  In  truth,  if 
predisposed  to  put  on 
flesh  to  an  altogether 
too  superfluous  extent — 
But  that  is  another 
story,  and  we  will  talk 
of  it  another  time. 
Ella  Houghton. 
i 

TABLE-COVERS  AND  ' 
LUNCH-CLOTHS  ' 

The  one  lunch-cloth 
illustrated  is  of  very 
elegant  imported  round- 
thread  linen.  The  dec- 
orations stamped  on  it 
are  called  Wedgewood, 
and  are  worked  in  the 
blue  of  that  particular 
ware.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  affair  when  fin- 
ished, and  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of 
time  and  patience  to 
complete. 

The  other  is  a  cloth  of  the  same  material 
worked  in  wools  in  the  original  shades  of 
the  small  sunflowers  and  poppies.  This  work 
is  more  rapid  than  the  firet  one,  and  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Battenberg  design  is  always  a  favorite 
with  every  one,  and  always  pays  one  for 
the  time  expended  upon  it.  B.  K. 


DINNER  FAVOR 

Those  who  are  always  looking  for  the  lat- 
est novelty  will  be  interested  in  a  dinner- 
card  that  was  used  at  a  very  "swell"  dinner, 
more  particularly  since  it  can  very  readily 
be  fashioned  by  deft  fingers,  skillful  brush 
and  water-colors  to  serve  in  similar  manner 
at  some  social  function,  and  be  quite  as 
much  a  work  of  art  as  the  more  expensive 
original  creation. 

This  dinner-card  was  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  rose-petal  measuring  perhaps  one 
and  three  quarters  by  two  inches,  and  curved 
and  tapered  to  a  point  at  its  base,  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  plucked  from  a  magnificent 
Bridesmaid  half-blown  bud,  so  perfect  was 
it  in  shape  and  coloring. 

It  was  made  out  of  very  thick  white  paper, 
daintily  tinted  from  a  deep  rose^pink  at  the 
top  to  almost  a  white  at  the  base,  the  point 
of  the  base  bearing  a  dot  of  yellow.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  petal  were  curved  back, 
and  across  the  face  was  written  in  gold  let- 
ters the  name  of  the  guest.  The  back  of  the 
card  was  similarly  tinted  in  rose,  but 
showed  a  fine  tracery  of  delicate  graceful 
veins.  This  card,  designating  the  place  in 
tended  for  each  guest  at  the  table,  served 
also  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 
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THE  BOYLESS  TOWN 

A  cross  old  woman  of  long  ago 

Declared  that  she  hated  noise; 
•The  town  would  be  so  pleasant,  you  know. 

It  only  there  were  no  boys." 
She  scolded  and  fretted  about  It  till 

Her  eyes  grew  heav.v  as  lead. 
And  then,  of  a  sudden,  the  town  grew  still. 

For  all  the  boys  had  fled. 

And  all  through  the  long  and  dusty  street 

There  wasn't  a  boy  in  view: 
The  base-ball  lot  where  they  used  to  meet 

Was  a  sight  to  make  one  blue. 
The  grass  was  growing  on  ever.v  base. 

And  the  paths  the  runners  made: 
For  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  all  the  place 

Who  knew  how  the  game  was  played. 

The  dogs  were  sleeping  the  live-long  day— 

Why  should  they  bark  or  leap? 
There  wasn't  a  whistle  or  call  to  play. 

And  so  they  could  only  sleep. 
The  pon.v  neighed  from  his  lonely  stall. 

And  longed  for  saddle  and  rein: 
And  even  the  birds  on  the  garden  wall 

Chirped  only  a  dull  refrain. 

The  cherries  rotted  and  went  to  waste — 

There  was  no  one  to  climb  the  trees; 
And  nobody  had  a  single  taste, 

Save  only  the  birds  and  bees. 
There  wasn't  a  messenger-boy — not  one — 

To  speed  as  such  messengers  can; 
If  people  wanted  their  errands  done 

They  sent  for  a  messenger-man. 

There  was  little,  I  ween,  of  frolic  and  noise. 

There  was  less  of  cheer  and  mirth; 
The  sad  old  town,  since  it  lacked  its  boys. 

Was  the  dreariest  place  on  earth. 
The  poor  old  woman  began  to  weep, 

Then  woke  with  a  sudden  scream; 
"Dear  mel"  she  cried.  "I  have  been  asleep: 

And  oh,  what  a  horrid  dream!" 

— H.  C.  Tongue,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

4. 

KEEP  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME 

IT  IS  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  parents  who  live  in  the  small  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country  are  losing  con- 
trol over  their  children.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing laxness  in  this  respect  among  parents  all 
over  the  country,  but  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  small  cities  and  country  towns.  Visit 
almost  any  of  these  that  do  not  have  a  cur- 
few ordinance  upon  their  citj-  statutes  and 
you  will  see  crowds  of  boys  and  girls,  from 
six  tft  sixteen  years  of  age,  congregated  upon 
the  streets,  shouting,  laughing,  and  indulging 
in  the  street  slang  so  common  in  towns  and 
cities.  Thus,  through  the  negligence  of 
parents  the  very  best  learn  to  associate  with 
the  very  worst,  and  are  led  into  all  the  bad 
habits  that  result  from  such  associations. 

Many  children  who  attend  church  and 
other  religious  meetings  often  collect  upon 
the  streets  after  services  are  over,  and  dis- 
cuss all  the  latest  town  topics  until  long 
after  every  one  else  has  retired.  To  many 
readers  this  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  but  it  is  a  matter  the 
importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. In  most  of  these  cases  the  child 
begins  this  street  life  at  that  age  in  life 
when  he  is  most  easily  led  into  vice  by  older 
and  more  experienced  children.  Like  the 
twig  which  can  be  made,  by  outside  influ- 
ences, to  grow  in  any  direction,  so  the  child 
at  this  age  is  most  susceptible  to  outside 
influences  for  either  good  or  bad.  At  no 
time  in  its  life  does  the  child  so  much  need 
the  refining  influence  of  a  good  home  and 
the  constant  care  of  a  good  father  and 
mother. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  our  criminals  re- 
ceived the  first  lessons  in  their  art  upon  the 
street.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  criminals 
have  come  from  that  class  of  children  who 
are  to  be  found  growing  up  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  Many  parents  are 
unconsciously,  by  their  own  criminal  negli- 
gence, allowing  their  children  to  roam  at 
will  upon  the  street  and  grow  up  into  all 
sorts  of  criminals.  AVe  expend  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  churches,  in  order  that  the  race  may 
improve,  intellectually  and  morally,  and  then 
let  our  children  run  at  large,  where  they 
acquire  all  the  bad  habits,  but  never  a  good 
one. 

Few  parents  seem  to  realize  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which,  especially  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  rests  upon  them  as  parents. 
It  is  high  time  that  they  arouse  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  The  race  must  be  improved, 
morally  at  least,  and  it  is,  the  duty  of  every 
parent  to  use  his  utmos  i  endeavor  to  leave 
each  succeeding  general  on  better  morally 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  parent  who 
does  not  do  this  is  not  discharging  that  sol- 
emn duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  his 
family,  his  country  and  his  God.  In  many 
towns  and  cities  the  ttuthorities  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  curfew  ordinances,  prohib- 
iting children  within  jfeertain  ages  from  ap- 


pearing on  the  street  after  certain  hours. 
Thus  the  city  authorities  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  that  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  do.  If  parents  could  be  awakened 
to  a  realization  of  their  responsibility,  and 
could  be  shown  the  evil  effects  of  street  loi- 
tering, it  would  accomplish  much  good. 

The  problem  of  keeping  children  at  home 
in  towns  and  cities  is  one  which  seems  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  even  for  those  who  try  to 
do  so.  It  may  be  said  that  a  child  will 
not  wander  from  a  well-regulated  home. 
Surely  a  home  should  be  made  so  attractive 
that  the  child  will  choose  it  in  preference  to 
the  street.  The  home  should  be  made  the 
most  attractive  place  on  earth  for  parents 
and  children,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
parent  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  make' 
it  so.  When  this  is  done  the  child  will  not 
be  seen  on  the  street  except  it  be  necessary. 
Let  parents  treat  their  children  with  more 
kindness  and  respect  than  do  the  people 
whom  they  meet  on  the  street.  Entertain 
them  with  short » stories  containing  good 
moral  lessons.  As  soon  as  they  can  i-ead 
provide  them  with  an  abundance  of  good 
wholesome  reading  matter  suited  to  the  age 
and  mental  development  of  the  child.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  .of 
this  reading  matter  lest  that  be  selected 
which  is  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  child, 
because  not  suited  to  his  age  and  mental  de- 
velopment. There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
books  suited  to  all  ages  and  all  stages  of 
mental  growth.  They  are  so  cheap  that  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  not  providing  every  home  with 
an  abundance  of  them.  Instead  of  telling 
them  to  run  off  and  play  in  the  evening 
after  supper,  gather  them  about  you  and 
entertain  them  with  short  stories  containing 
morals.  Take  part  with  them  in  their  games, 
and  otherwise  make  them  feel  that  you  are 
somewhat  interested  in  them.  When  other 
children  come  to  your  home  to  visit  your 
children,  do  your  very  best  to  entertain  them 
all,  instead  of  telling  them  to  run  away  and 
plaj-,  thus  making  them  feel  that  they  are 
unwelcome  guests. 

In  this  way  the}'  will  become  thoroughly 
permeated  with  those  good  moral  thoughts 
and  sentiments  that  lay  the  foundation  of 
true  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  this  war 
the  parent  will  be  discharging  his  duty  as 
a  good  citizen.  In  this  way  the  parent  will 
make  the  world  happier  by  bequeathing  Lo 
society  true  men  and  women  instead  of  crim- 
inals. Stewaet  a.  Beals. 

BLOCK  AND  BAR  LACE 

Abbreviations. — K,  knit;  n,  narrow;  o, 
over;  p,  purl;  b,  bind. 
Cast  on  31  stitches. 

First  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n.  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  3,  o  2,  n,  k  7,  o,  n  3  together,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  1. 

Second  row — K  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o.  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  7,  p  1,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Third  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  13,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1. 


Fourth  row— K  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  13,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Fifth  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  3,  o  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three 
times. 

Sixth  row — K  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  6,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  5,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three  times. 

Seventh  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  15,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three  times. 

Eighth  row — K  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  15,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three  times. 

Xinth  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  o  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  (o,  n, 
k  1)  three  times. 

Tenth  row — K  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  6,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  5,  (o,  n,  k  1) 
three  times. 

Eleventh  row" — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three  times. 

Twelfth  row — B  off  6,  o,  n,  k  6,  make  one 
stitch,  k  12,  (o,  n,  k  1)  three  times. 

Eepeat  from  first  row.     L.  A.  Perkixs. 


CABBAGE 

He  hath  news  from  the  lower  country  in 
cabbages.— Ben  Jouson. 

The  cabbage  is  a  valuable  article  of  food, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  generally  used  veg- 
etables, particularly  in  the  farmer's  house- 
hold. Its  nutritive  properties  and  whole- 
some qualities,  especially  when  combined 
with  animal  food,  are  well  known  by  house- 
keepers. Medical  opinions  state  that  cab- 
bage contains  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
difficult  4'or  some  stomachs  to  digest,  but 
which  ma.v  be  removed  by  boiling  in  two 
waters.  Overboiling  extracts  much  of  the 
nourishing  qualities  as  well  as  the  flavor  of 
this  vegetable,  and  should  be  avoided  when 
cooking  it. 

The  early  varieties  of  cabbage  should  be 
used  while  young  and  tender,  but  that  for 
winter  is  best  after  a  touch  of  frost  has 
ripened  it.  To  cook  cabbage,  boil  in  one 
water  until  half  done,  take  up,  place  in  a 
colander,  pour  cold  water  over,  let  drain, 
return  to  the  kettle,  cover  -with  boiling 
water,  add  salt,  and  let  boil  until  done. 
Even  after  being  cooked  cabbage  putrifies 
very  rapidly,  and  gives  out  a  very  offensive 
odor,  and  should  not  therefore  be  left  stand- 
ing in  the  w-arm  kitchen. 

Cabbage  may  be  served  in  a  variety  of 
appetizing  dishes,  thus  making  it  acceptable 
on  the  family  table  several  times  a  week 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Ste'w^ed  Cabbage. — Cut  a  head  of  cab- 
bage into  halves,  let  soak  in  cold  water  one 
hour,  drain  and  shake  dry;  remove  the  stalk 
and  chop  fine;  put  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  and  let  boil  twenty  min- 
utes; drain,  turn  into  a  heated  dish,  and 
pour  over  a  teacupful  of  cream  sauce. 

Stuffed  Cabbage.— Select  a  fine  head  of 
cabbage;  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  let 
stand  fifteen  minutes,  drain,  and  scald 
again;  shake  drj-.  Make  a  stuffing  of  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  half  a  pound  of 
sausage,  a  teaspoouful  of  chopped  onion  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  parsley;  mix  well.  Open 
the  cabbage  to  the  center,  put  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  mixture,  fold  over  the  next  layer 
of  leaves,  put  in  more  stuffing,  and  continue 
until  each  layer  is  stuffed.  Press  firmly  to- 
gether, tie  up  in  cheese-cloth,  put  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  add  salt,  and  let  boil 
two  hours.  "When  done,  carefully  remove 
the  cloth,  stand  the  cabbage  in  a  deep  dish, 
pour  melted  butter  over,  and  serve. 

Cabbage  a  la  FlandeiiE. — Take  off  the 
outer  leaves  of  a  firm  head  of  cabbage.  Cut 
the  head  in  slices,  put  into  a  saucepan,  with 
a  tablespoonful  cf  btitter,  a  slice  of  onion, 
two  or  three  cloves,  a  small  pod  of  pepper 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  set  over  the  fire 
to  sinufier  slowlj'  for  one  hour.  Take  up  in 
a  heated  dish,  po;ir  over  melted  butter,  and 
serve. 

Southern  Cabbage.— Cut  up  a  firm  head 
of  cabbage,  put  into  a  saucepan  with  boiling 
water  to  cover,  let  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
drain.  Put  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  teacupful 
of  vinegar, an  ounce  of  sugar, a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  mustard  each,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salad-oil; 
put  over  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  add  a 
beaten  egg,  with  a  teacupful  of  cream,  stir, 
and  let  cook  five  minutes. 

Cabbage  Pudding.- Boil  a  small  head  of 
cabbage  with  a  slice  of  bacon.  When  done, 
take  up,  chop  fine,  mix  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  teacup- 
ful of  milk,  tw^o  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard, 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
pudamg-dish,  cover  the  top  with  stale 
bread-crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  and  set  in 
the  oven  to  brown. 

Warm  Slaw. — Cut  fine  enough  cabbage  to 
fill  a  quart  measure,  sprinkle  with  flour. 
Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  half  a  teacupful  of  vinegar,  two 
beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash 
of  cayenne;  stir  over  the  fire  until  hot,  add 
the  cabbage,  with  a  teaspoonful.  of  sugar, 
coyer,  and  let  stand  five  minutes.   Serve  hot. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 

ECONOMY  VERSUS  SCRIMPING  IN  THE 
HOME 

Foreigners  frequently  inveigh  against 
American  wastefulness,  and  with  some  jus- 
tice. We  have  not,  as  a  people,  the  thrift 
distinguishing  some  other  nations.  Our 
extensive  country  and  the  lavishness  of 
Nature  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this, 
and  no  doubt  the  readiness  with  which  for- 
tunes have  been  made  among  us  has  con 
tributed  to  our  extravagance. 

Economy  has  a  disagreeable  sound  in  our 
ears.  The  impression  prevails  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  self-denial,  but  it  simply 
means  the  frugal  conduct  of  the  home  or 
business  enterprise.  It  might  be  summed  up 
as  living  within  one's  income,  or,  as  a  little 


Frenchwoman  puts  it,  "Economy  is  ze  be.st 
of  eveiything  for  ze  leastest  monnaie."  It 
is  a  relative  term.  What  would  be  penuri- 
ousness  in  one  person  might  in  another  be 
only  good  management  of  slender  means. 

"Comfort  without  waste"  is  the  watch- 
word in  every  well-ordered  household,  and 
the  application  of  economy  in  the  home  re- 
quires intelligent  thought.  It  is  our  duty  to 
give  it  this,  and  should  be  so  regarded.  It 
is  the  little  daily  leaks  that  mount  up  so  in 
course  of  time;  scraps  of  bread  thrown  out, 
bits  of  butter,  meat,  cold  vegetables,  and, 
turning  from  the  eatables,  it  is  the  "stitcii 
in  time"  neglected,  the  .  hundred  "loose 
screws"  passing  unnoted,  which  appreciably 
lessen  the  income. 

Nor  does  economy  signify  scrimping.  The 
person  who  scrimps  wastes  as  much  as  is 
saved.  Failure  to  provide  good  nourishing 
food,  when  able  to  afford  it,  is  in  reality  an 
extravagance  of  the  most  reckless  kind,  for 
our  bodily  vigor,  and  mental  power  as  well, 
is  quick  to  feel  the  lack  of  proper  sustenance. 
Scrimping  makes  of  life  a  dreary  routine, 
robbed  of  all  attractiveness,  for  people  who 
scrimp  seem  to  think  they  must  also  limit 
the  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the  world.  To 
be  comfortable  is  a  sin  in  their  eyes. 

Of  the  two  evils,  extravagance  and  scrimp- 
ing, the  last  is  certainly  as  deplorable  as 
the  first;  with  the  one  a  fleeting  pleasure  is 
at  least  obtained,  perhaps  given,  but  the 
scriraper  ministers  neither  to  her  own  hap- 
piness nor  to  that  of  others.  Scrimping  un- 
doubtedly deteriorates  the  character.  All  the 
finer  attributes  seem  to  wither  under  its 
influence.  There  can  be  no  unstinted  giving 
of  love  and  praise  and  sympathy,  no  broad, 
compassionate?  outlook  on  the  world's  sins 
and  sorrows  in  such  a  one.  Not  that  econ- 
omy quite  implies  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  but  whatever  conduces  to 
the  well-being  of  the  home  lessens  the 
avenues  of  temptation,  and  good  housekeep- 
ing has  far  more  to  do  with  domestic  peace 
than  we  take  account  of.  There  is  a  dignity 
in  attention  to  the  details  of  the  home  life 
\Yhich  lifts  it  from  out  the  commonplace, 
and  blessed  is  she  who,  with  good  sense  and 
judgment,  ''looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household.  "  Mary  ^l.  Willard. 

i. 

SILK  BISCUITS 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  biscuit-cushion'?  It 
is  very  handsome,  and  can  be  made  from 
scraps  of  silk,  velvet  or  cashmere,  silk,  of 
course,  being  by  far  the  most  effective.  The 
biscuits  may  be  any  size  you  wish,  but  to  be 
really  pretty  should  not  be  too  large.  Cut 
a  square  of  silk  four  inches  in  size,  and  a 
square  of  muslin  three  inches  in  size.  Baste 
the  silk  on  the  lining,  laying  the  surplus  silk 
in  the  middle  in  a  plait.  Baste  down  three 
sides,  stuff  the  biscuit  with  ,  cotton,  then 
plait  and  baste  the  fourth  side.  To  make 
a  cushion  of  nice  size  you  will  require  at 
least  forty-nine  squares  or  biscuits. 

If  you  wish  to  finish  nicely,  make  a  ruffle 
of  broad  ribbon,  or  with  fancy  stitch  catch 
three  narrow  pieces  of  ribbon  together  and 
use  for  a  ruffle;  or  make  a  double  ruffle  of 
silk,  silkoline  or  sateen  of  some  gay  color, 
line  with  the  same,  and  you  have  an  elegant 
new  cover  for  your  old  sofa-cushion. 

Bed-spreads  may  be  made  following  the 
same  .general  design,  but  having  the  blocks 
larger.  Make  the  lining  four  inches  and  the 
top  six.  Slumber-robes  are  very  attractive 
made  in  the  same  style  and  finished  with  a 
ruffle  of  bright  silkoline. 

Margaret  M.  Moore. 

DISPOSAL  OF  KITCHEN  WASTE 

Some  people  talk  about  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  when  afflicted  with  fevers  or 
diphtheria;  but  a  look  about  their  back  doors 
would  indicate  a  possibility  of  more  humble 
causes.  If  there  is  no  drain  to  carry  away 
the  slops,  do  not  throw  them  upon  the 
ground  in  one  place  until  the  soil  is  blistered 
and  sour  and  rank  with  disgusting  odor. 
There  are  many  plants  for  which  soap-suds 
are  beneficial — roses,  cabbage,  dahlias  and 
cauliflowers,  either  ornamental  or  practical. 
Distribute  the  dish-water  among  them  afl. 
Any  water  containing  salt  is  good  for  aspar- 
agus, quince  or  peach  trees  if  not  applied  too 
liberally  at  one  time.  i\lother  used  to  say, 
"There  is  a  hungry  mouth  for  every  crumb;" 
and  through  hot  weather  it  seems  as  if  there 
was  a  hungry  leaf  for  every  drop  of  water. 

If  there  is  no  pig  to  eat  up  the  peelings, 
then  burn  them  in  the  kitchen  stove;  or  if 
gasolene  is  used  pile  them  in  some  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  with  a  little  addition  of 
paper  and  coal-oil  have  a  little  bonfire  quite 
often.  Do  not  litter  up  the  back  j'ard  with 
trash  to  decay  and  be  as  disagreeable  to 
the  nostrils  as  to  the  eye.  Gyp. 
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SUMMER  BOARDERS 

As  THE  hot  weather  of  summer  comes 
on  dwellers  in  cities  long  for  the 
cooling  breezes  of  the  country.  ■  To 
furnish  accommodations  for  these, 
and  at  the  same  time  fill  their  own  pock- 
ets, many  summer  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  have  been  built,  the  most  of  them 
being  well  patronized.  But  there  are  many 
mothers  with  young  children  who  would 
much  prefer  to  spend  the  heated  months  in 
a  quiet  country  farm-house  where  only  a 
few  boarders  are  taken,  where  there  is  no 
need  of  much  dressing  and  the  full  value 
of  country  air  and  living  could  be  had.  I 
have  known  a  few  such  ideal  places  where 
two  or  three  mothers  with  their  little  ones 
went  every  summer,  year  after  year,  and 
came  back  each  fall  rested  and  looking  five 
years  younger  than  when  they  went  away. 
The  children  after  such  a  summer  are  so 
brown  and  rosy  that  the  farm-house  would 
need  no  other  recommendation  than  their 
elmbby  faces  to  prove  it  a  veritable  health 
resort. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  children  who 
must  live  all  their  childhood  years  in  a  city 
are  defrauded,  but  if  they  can  spend  even 
a  few  weeks  in  the  country  in  close  contact 
with  Mother  Nature,  with  birds  and  flowers, 
brooks  and  trees,  not  only  will  their  health 
and  strength  be  renewed,  but  their  whole 
lives  broadened. 

Often  on  a  farm  where  butter,  eggs,  chick- 
ens, milk,  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  are 
plentiful  they  cannot  be  readily  turned  into 
cash,  and  money  is  consequently  scarce,  es- 
pecially during  the  time  of  the  growing  of 
the  regular  farm  crops  and  before  they  are 
ready  for  market.  At  this  time  a  few  sum- 
mer boarders  will  help  consume  the  surplus 
and  pay  a  good  price  for  the  privilege. 

A  few  years  ago  a  family  came  into  pos- 
session of  an  old,  worn-out  farm.  The  house 
was  large  and  rambling,  but  in  fairly  good 
repair.  The  fences  were  nearly  gone,  and  the 
fields  grown  up  to  weeds  and  bushes,  but  the 
natural  advantages  were  good.  Fields  which 
had  once  been  fertile  could  again  be  made 
to  give  abundant  harvests;  wooded  hillsides 
and  a  broad  meadow  through  which  flowed 
a  never-failing  brook,  fed  by  springs,  made  a 
landscape  fair  to  look  upon.  There  was  an 
old  apple  orchard  which  still  bore  some  fruit, - 
some  old  cherry-trees  and  grape-vines.  These 
were  trimmed  and  given  good  care.  Small 
fruit,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  currants  were  set  out  at  once.  This 
family  had  always  lived  in  a  city,  but  were 
delighted  with  this  country  home  and  willing 
to  work  to  make  their  venture  a  success. 
The  first  summer  they  were  on  the  farm  a 
friend  from  the  city  visited  them,  and  she  it 
was  who  put  summer  boarders  into  their 
minds,  and  the  next  summer  saw  three 
mothers  with  their  little  children  installed 
in  the  before  unused  rooms  of  the  old  house. 
Having  lived  so  long  in  a  city  themselves 
they  knew  what  city  people  want  when  they 
go  to  the  country.  Their  table  was  always 
well  supplied  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, chickens  and  eggs,  sweet,  crisp  bacon  or 
tender,  juicy  ham;  rich  milk,  cream  and  gol- 
den butter  were  plentiful,  with  honey  from 
their  hives.  Then  there  was  delicious  cold 
buttermilk,  bonny  clabber  and  cottage 
cheese,  all  home  products,  Occasionally  a 
lamb  furnislied  a  change  for  the  table,  but 
no  canned  mea^  or  fish  were  ever  seen  there. 

There  were  wide  old  verandas  and  shady 
nooks  where  hammocks  could  be  swung,  and 
the  little  brook  in  plain  sight  from  the 
house  was  a  safe  place  for  the  little  folks 
to  wade  and  sail  their  Croats;  not  deep 
enough  in  any  place  to  be  dangerous,  it  fur- 
nished never-ending  delight  to  the  children, 
and  consequently  rest  to  the  mothers. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  the  house 
were  filled  witU  wire  screens  so  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  which  so  often  make  the  sum- 
mer boarder's  life  miserable,  were  banished. 
A'o  carpets  were  on  the  floors,  but  comfor- 
table beds,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  a  supply 
of  fresh,  cool  water  and  clean  towels  were 
in  the  rooms. 

The  family  rose  early  and  breakfasted  by 
themselves,  but  dinners  and  suppers  were 
taken  together.  A  stout,  gentle  old  horse 
and  roomy  carry -all  were  at  the  service  of  the 
boarders,  and  often  ^vith  well-filled  baskets 
they  would  go  for  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  and 
the  family  could  have  a  quiet  day  by  them- 
selves with  no  big  dinner  to  get.  It  was  a 
change  enjoyed  by  all. 

Last  summer  a  unique  summer-house  was 
put  on  the  lawn.  A  large  old  tree  began  to 
show  such  signs  of  decay  that  it  was  cut 
down,  'i'he  top  of  the  stump  was  sawed 
off  at  a  convenient  height  for  a  seat,  and  in 
the  hollow  center  of  the  stuinj)  a  post  was 
set,  to  which  was  fastened  a  large  old  um- 
brella such  as  teamsters  use  on  their  wagons. 


From  the  edge  of  the  umbrella  strings  were 
stretched  to  the  ground,  slanting  outward, 
and  vines  planted,  which  climbed  up  the 
strings  and  covered  the  top  of  the  umbrella. 
Space  was  left  between  the  vines  on  one  side 
for  a  doorway. 

Summer  after  summer  the  same  families 
have  found  their  way  to  this  quiet  country 
home,  which  has  nothing  of  the  boarding- 
house  about  it,  and  the  money  left  thete 
each  summer  has  enabled  the  owner  to  put 
the  farm  in  finest  condition,  repair  and 
refurnish  the  house,  and  add  many  a  comfort 
and  luxury  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
bevond  their  reach.   The  children  have  been 


educated,  a  piano,  books  and  magazines  are 
at  hantl;  in  fact,  an  ideal  country  home  has 
been  made,  and  the  summer  boarders  have 
helped  to  this  result.  ilAiDA  McL. 


LIVING  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE 

I  used  to  think  it  so  strange  when  a  child 
that  the  dear  old  sexton  of  our  church,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  little  children,  so  often 
had  the  same  answer  ready  when  you  asked 
him  if  he  knew  such  a  person.  His  reply 
was,  'T  don"t  know  them." 

"Yes,  you  do  know  them.  You  visit  them. 
Besides,  you  know  nearly  every  one  around 
here,"  we  would  say. 

He  would  look  very  wise  and  answer, 
"Child,  you  never  know-  people  until  you 
live  -with  them.   I  never  lived  with  them;"' 

Since  I  have  grown  up,  and  have  learned 
the  true  purport  of  the  kind  old  sexton's 
words,  I  agree  with  him.  We  may  think 
we  know  people  very  well,  meeting  them  of- 
ten under  difi'erent  circumstances,  but  let  us 
happen  to  live  together;  then  we  find  out 
that  we  did  not  know  each  other.  It  may 
be  that  we  find  them  nobler,  more  self-sac- 
rificing, and  having  traits  that  raise  them 
much  higher  in  our  estimation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disagreeable  idiosyncrasies  creep 
out  often,  and  traits  that  you  never  dreamed 
of  them  having  confront  you — traits  that 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  with 
other  people  harmoniously. 

An  eloquent  lecturer  upon  this  subject  said 
that  parents  ought  to  begin  in  childhood  to 
instill  principles  and  teach  them  habits  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in 
other  people's  houses. 

A  charming  couple  had  much  trouble  in 
securing  board  in  the  various  delightful 
homes  surrounding  them,  which  puzzled 
their  friends.  Finally  it  was  explained  that 
the  trouble  lay  in  people  not  wanting  to 
take  their  daughter,  fifteen  years  of  age.  A 
lady  poted  for  her  amiable  disposition,  and 
very  popular  with  her  boarders,  said  she 
believed  she  could  live  with  anybody,  and 
took  the  family  to  board.  She  finally  said, 
"No  one  can  live  with  that  poor  girl  but 
her  parents."  The  servants  left  on  her  ac- 
count, and  the  boarders  were  getting  ready 
to  do  so,  when  the  parents  saw  the  trouble 
and  kindly  went  to  housekeeping.  They  ack- 
nowledged that  she  wasbeyond  their  control. 
Ah,  the  pity  of  it! 

A  lovely  aunt  took  her  brother's  three 
orphan  children  to  rear.  They  had  been 
indulged  and  their  wants  and  wishes  were 
paramount.  They  had  been  considered  be- 
fore others,  and  the  consequence  was  their 
aunt's  two  daughters  (whom  she  was  bring- 
ing up  in  the  same  way)  saw  the  utter  sel- 
fishness and  disregard  of  their  young  cousins 
for  the  wishes  of  their  father  and  mother. 
The  eldest  daughter  (fifteen  years — the  same 
age  as  the  eldest  cousin)  came  to  her  mother 
one  day  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said, 
pathetically,  "Mother,  if  you  and  father 
should  die,  like  uncle  and  aunt  have,  and 
leave  sister  and  I  to  live  with  other  people, 
we  would  make  them  as  miserable  as  the 
cousins  have  us.  I'm  going  to  turn  over  3 
new  leaf.  I'm  going  to  think  of  others  be- 
sides myself,  and  try  to  teach  little  sister 
to  be  good  and  thoughtful."    And  her  in- 


fluence from  that  time  on  worked  a  reforma- 
tion in  that  house  and  it  became  a  happier 
household.  How  quickly  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren found  out  that  their  domineering,  sel- 
fish, spoiled  ways  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live  happily  in  other  people's  homes. 

It  is  a  subject  for  a  wide  range  of  thought. 
Only  recently  I  heard  a  little  school-girl 
say,  "I'm  rooming  with  Gracie  Black.  Every 
one  of  the  girls  wanted  to  room  with  her; 
she  is  so  lovely  and  everybody  gets  along 
with  her." 

Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  one  such 
girl  or  woman;  who  makes  up  her  mind  to 
see  the  brignt  side  of  people  and  circum- 
stances, to  be  slow  to  find  fault  and  complain, 
always  watchful  for  opportunities  of  giving 
pleasure  or  to  comfort  some  one,  to  say  a 
kind  word  to  the  new  shy  scholar,  to  show 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  elderly,  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  tired,  overworked 
servant?  Such  people  are  delightful  to  live 
with,  and  we  do  not  appreciate  them  enough, 
I  fear.  * 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  people  whose 
cheerfulness  and  sweet  temper  are  most  re- 
marked upon  are  often  the  ones  who  have 
the  best  reasons  for  repining  or  being  de- 
pressed and  morbid  over  their  conditions'? 
Instead,  however,  the)'  have  turned  bravely 
and  tenderly  to  the  needs  of  others.  Some 
day  we  hear  incidentally  what  troubles  they^ 
have  had,  and  they  seem  so  much  greater 
than  ours  that  it  seems  selfish  in  us  to  have 
poured  out  our  griefs  into  their  willing  ears. 
But  who  has  not  some  burden  to  carry, 
some  struggle  to  make?  And  how  sweet  and 
comforting  in  life's  pilgrimage  to  meet  such 
courage  and  faith  and  gladness  to  help  us 
on  our  way! 

Let  us  strive  to  cultivate  this  virtue  of 
living  with  other  people,  remembering  that 
every  human  soul  which  meets  misfortune 
nobly  confers  a  direct  benefit  upon  the  hu- 
man race.  We  should  not  shrink  from  meet- 
ing people,  especially  strangers,  and  feel  that 
we  owe  nothing  to  outsiders,  that  we  are  not 
our  brother's  keeper. 

"If  we  sit  down  at  set  of  sun, 

And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done, 

And,  counting,  find 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word, 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard, 

One  glance  most  kind, 
That  felt  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  we  may  count  the  day  well  spent. 

"But  if,  through  all  the  livelong  day. 
We've  eased  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay; 

If,  through  it  all. 
We've  nothing  done  that  we  can  trace 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  a  face, 

Xo  act  most  small 
That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost, 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost." 

Saea  H.  Henton. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

Just  now,  when  so  many  tired  housekeep- 
ers are  striving  to  reconcile  "summer  work" 
with  at  least  a  degree  of  summer  rest,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  ofl'er  a  suggestion  in 
regard  to  fruit-canning,  jelly-making,  pick- 
ling and  the  like.  The  suggestion  in  substance 
is  just  this:  Don't  do  it  any  longer,  or  at 
least  make  the  experiment  of  dropping  it 
for  cme  season  and  note  the  result.  Cans 
and  jars  will  be  empty,  it  is  true,  but  the 
relief  gained  will  be  unspeakable.  Eat  the 
fresh  fruit — each  kind  in  its  season— as  long 
as  it  lasts,  and  you  will  find  that,  except 
for  short  intervals,  it  is  to  be  had  the  year 
round.  Then  the  dried  fruits  are  so  health- 
ful and  abundant  one  need  never  go  fruit- 
less, though  the  beautiful  summer  days  be 
spent  either  in  rest  or  in  some  more  con- 
genial employment  than  that  of  filling 
innumerable  cans,  while  immured  in  a  kitch- 
en perhaps  rivaling  in  temperature  the 
"Black  hole  of  Calcutta." 

It  is  so  easy  to  stay  in  a  rut,  especially 
one  which  has  been  patiently  traveled  since 
our  foremothers  landed  upon  Plymouth 
Eock;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  far-away  past  in  which  they  preserved 
and  pickled,  spun  and  wove,  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  things  to  eat,  drink  and  wear  at 
short  notice  were  extremely  limited,  even  if 
any  existed.  What  a  struggle  it  must  have 
been  for  our  poor  great-grandmothers  to  pro- 
vide w-ith  their  own  hands  everything  used 
for  the  comfort  of  their  households!  It  is 
said  that  we  American  people  have  not  yet 
recovered  physically  from  this  strain  upon 
our  ancestors.  It  remains  now  for  us  to 
institute  an  entirely  new  order  of  things— to 
resolutely  school  oui-selves  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary hardships  of  housekeeping,  and  do 
without  those  things  which  do  not  pay  for 
the  time,  strength  and  personal  comfort 
sacrificed  in  obtaining  them. 


We  are  forced  to  admit  that  this,  like 
other  good  advice,  cannot  be  made  equally 
usefid  to  aU.  The  difference  between  living 
in  town  and  in  the  country  makes  work  that 
in  one  place  may  be  avoided,  often  a  neces- 
sity in  another.  Yet  even  in  the  country 
where  one's  own  orchard  is  relied  upon  to 
furnish  the  winter's  store  of  fruit  for  the 
household,  at  least  half  the  time  and  labor 
spent  in  its  preparation  may  be  saved  by 
canning  or  preserving  half  as  much. 

In  the  average  country  home  an  appetite 
for  sweets  is  fostered  by  the  plentiful  supply 
with  which  the  housewife  loads  her  shelves, 
while  excessive  indulgence  in  the  same  cre- 
ates distaste  for  more  nutritious  food  and 
ministers  in  no  way  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  her  family.  It  is  five  years  since, 
bv  the  kind  persuasions  of  a  wise  friend, 
I  was  brought  to  see  the  error  of  my  own 
ways,  and  to  resolve  that  for  all  future  time 
I  would  abjure  the  annual  siege  of  putting 
up  fruit.  For  a  long  period  thereafter  my 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  were  ably  dis- 
cussed and  criticized  by  my  female  relations 
— all  good  housekeepers,  born  and  bred  in 
thrifty  Xew  England  ways.  The  familiar 
lines  wherein  the  grasshopper  is  made  to  suf- 
fer for  his  idleness  and  the  ant  is  rewarded 
for  her  industry  were  repeatedly  quoted 
to  me,  while  even  Solomon's  proverb,  "Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  and  the  rest  of 
it,  was  drummed  into  service  and  aired  for 
my  benefit. 

All  this  in  fun,  of  course,  but  with  jtist 
flavor  enough  of  "earnest"  in  it  to  be  de- 
tected. Xever  mind.  No  one  knows  that 
it  was  detected,  and  I  go  on  my  way  rejoicing 
in  the  freedom  from  work  and  worry,  in  the 
vitality  and  strength  I  have  been  enabled  to 
turn  into  new  channels  of  usefulness,  while 
I  realize  forcibly  that  the  worst  bugbear  of 
summer  housekeeping  has  been  vanquished. 

How  many  of  those  who  read  this  will 
join  the  army — not  a  large  one,  by  the  way — 
of  summer  shirks?  Don't  take  pattern  from 
the  eels  and  the  foxes: 

"JIuch  delighted  were  the.v. 
But  preferred  the  old  way." 

L1LL.4  A.  Whitney. 

RUGS  AND  CENTERPIECES 

Now  that  hard-wood  floors  have  b^opc 
so  common,  and  so  deservedly  popular,  rugs 
and  centerpieces  have  become  almost  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  making  of  them  is  a  subject 
of  interest  to  every  housewife.  Of  course,  it 
is  very  nice,  if  one  is  able,  to  buy  the  hand- 
some and  expensive  rugs  that  are  always  for 
sale  in  the  stores;  but  they  are  not  always 
within  our  means,  and  very  handsome  ones 
may  be  made  at  home  with  but  little  time 
or  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cast- 
oii  garments  that  always  so  accumulate  in 
every  household  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

A  rug  or  centerpiece  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose should  be  heavy,  thick  and  substantial — 
one  that  will  not  seem  to  take '  a  satanic 
delight  in  winding  itself  about  one's  feet 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Such  a  rug 
once  caused  a  friend  of  mine  to  stumble 
and  fall,  thereby  making  a  cripple  of  her  for 
life;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  such  a  rug  will 
often  cause  the  men  and  boys  of  the  family 
to  use  language  that  they  certainly  never 
learned  in  Sunday-school. 

I  want  to  tell  how  to  make  a  handsome 
and  serviceable  centerpiece,  that  will  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy — well,  almost 
forever.  For  material  use  any  wool  goods 
that  would  be  suitable  for  a  rag  carpet — old 
underwear,  stockings,  and  even  men's  wear 
that  is  not  too  thick  and  heavy.  Cut  the 
pieces  an  inch  wide  if  the  goods  are  thick, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  if  thin.  Gather 
the  strips  lengthwise  on  stout  twine,  with  a 
back-stitch  at  everj-  added  piece,  to  keep 
them  from  pulling  apart  when  being  woven. 
Gather  about  as  full  as  a  common  ruffle,  and 
wind  in  balls.  It  is  woven  in  a  common 
carpet-loom.  L^se  dark  warp  and  have  the 
weaver  leave  out  every  other  thread  of  warp 
and  weave  in  a  thread  of  conmion  carpet- 
rags  between  every  gathered  strip.  The 
breadths  may  be  sewed  together  for  a  center-' 
piece,  or  the  goods  may  be  woven  in  common 
rug  lengths. 

The  center  of  the  rug  may  be  made  hit 
or  miss,  and  a  little  pale  blue  and  cream 
color  mixed  in  ma^ces  it  very  pretty.  There 
may  be  a  shaded  border  of  red  across  each 
end,  and  the  ends  should  be  finished  with 
fringe,  "out  be  sure  to  get  the  short  wool 
fringe  that  will  lay  out  smoothly  on  the 
floor. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  such  a 
rug  can  be  made,  and  I  am  sure  .vou  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result  of  your  labor. 

Mbs.  Clabke  Habdy. 
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THE  PATH  ACROSS  THE  FIELD 

Around  me  was  the  beauty 

Which  only  summer  yields. 
The  shadow  of  the  woodland, 

The  bounty  of  the  fields, 
The  gleam  of  shining  waters. 

The  murmur  of  the  sea — 
The  varied  book  of  Nature 

All  opened  wide  for  me! 

Amid  these  scenes  of  beauty 

I  spied  a  pathway  there, 
All  flowerless  and  dusty, 

All  hard  and  brown  and  bare; 
No  dainty  gown  swept  over. 

No  foot  in  dalliance  strayed 
Along  the  narrow  limit 

The  tread  of  Toil  had  made. 

But  weary  men  and  women 

At  morn  and  eve  did  pass 
Beside  the  way  unshaded. 

Amid  the  sunburnt  grass. 
Their  step  was  slow  and  heavy. 

Their  garments  bore  the  soil 
Of  the  hard  world's  grim  work-day— 

They  walked  the  way  of  Toll. 

So  (Jlose  against  our  pleasure 

Is  the  undertone  of  care. 
Of  those  who,  unsheltered. 

The  heat  and  burden  bare. 
And  the  fair  summer  memory 

Sweet  harvest  to  me  yields; 
Yet  ever  lives  the  picture 

Of  the  path  across  the  fields! 
-Lucy  Randolph  Fleming,  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


THE  KEY 

In  worlds  unseen,  about  us  and  above. 
The  cherubim  are  singing  God's  own  song. 

Write  all  life's  music  in  the  key  of  love. 
And  you  will  chord  with  that  harmonious 
throng. 

—Ella  Wheeler  WMlcox,  in  The  Christian  En- 
deavor World. 


WORRY  AND  ITS  CURE 

WOBEY  must  not  be  confused  with 
anxiety,  though  both  words  agree 
in  meaning,  originally,  a  "c'nok- 
ing,"  or  a  "stranghng,"  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  throttling  effect  upon  indi- 
vidual activit}'.  Anxiety  faces  large  issues 
of  life  seriously,  calmly,  with  dignity.  Anx- 
iety always  suggests  hopeful  possibility;  it  is 
active  in  being  ready,  and  devising  measures 
to  meet  the  outcome.  "Worry  is  not  large, 
individual  sorrow;  it  is  a  colony  of  petty, 
vague,  insignificant,  restless  imps  of  fear, 
that  become  important  only  from  their  com- 
bination, their  constancy,  their  iteration. 

When  death  comes,  when  the  one  we  love 
has  passed  from  us,  and  the  silence  and  the 
loneliness  and  the  emptiness  of  all  things 
make  us  stare  dry-eyed  into  the  future,  we 
give  ourselves  up,  for  a  time,  to  the  agony 
of  isolation.  This  is  not  a  petty  world  we 
must  kill  ere  it  kills  us.  This  is  the  awful 
majesty  of  sorrow  that  mercifully  benumbs 
us,  though  it  may  later  become,  in  the  mys- 
terious working  of  omnipotence,  a  rebaptism 
and  a  regeneration.  It  is  the  worry  habit, 
the  magnifying  of  petty  sorrows  to  eclipse 
the  sun  of  happiness,  against  which  I  here 
make  protest. 

To  cure  worry  the  individual  must  be  his 
own  physician ;  he  must  give  the  case  heroic 
treatment.  He  must  realize  with  every  fiber 
of  his  being  the  utter,  absolute  uselessness 
of  worry.  He  must  not  think  this  is  common- 
place— a  bit  of  mere  theory;  it  is  a  reality 
that  he  must  translate  for  himself  from  mere 
words  to  a  real,  living  fact.  He  must  under- 
stand that  if  he  spends  a  whole  series  of 
eternities  in  worry  it  would  not  change  the 
fact  one  jot  or  tittle.  It  is  time  for  action, 
not  worry,  because  worry  paralyzes  thought 
and  action,  too.  If  you  set  down  a  column 
of  figures  in  addition  no  amount  of  worry 
can  change  the  sum  total  of  those  figures. 
That  result  is  wrapped  up  in  the  inevitability 
of  mathematics.  The  result  can  be  made 
different  only  by  changing  the  figures. 

The  one  time  that  a  man  cannot  afford  to 
worry  is  when  he  does  worry.  Then  he  is 
facing,  or  imagines  he  is,  a  critical  turn  in 
affairs.  This  is  the  time  when  he  needs  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  his  mental  energy  to 
make  his  plans  quickly,  to  see  what  is  his 
wisest  decision,  to  keep  a  clear  eye  on  the 
sky  and  on  his  course,  and  a  firm  hand  on 
the  helm  until  he  has  weathered  the  storm. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  man  should 
not  worry,  either  one  of  which  must  operate 
in  every  instance.  First,  because  he  cannot 
prevent  the  results  he  fears.  Second,  because 


he  can  prevent  them.  If  he  is  powerless  to 
avert  the  blow  he  needs  perfect  mental  con- 
centration to  meet  it  bravely,  to  lighten  its 
force,  to  get  what  salvage  he  can  from  the 
wreck,  to  sustain  his  strength  at  this  time 
when  he  must  plan  a  new  future.  If  he  can 
prevent  the  evil  he  fears,  then  he  has  no 
need  to  worry. 

If  man  does,  day  by  day,  ever  the  best 
he  can  by  the  light  he  has,  he  has  no  need 
to  fear,  no  need  to  regret,  no  need  to  worry. 
Iso  agony  of  worry  would  do  aught  to  help 
him.  Neither  mortal  nor  angel  can  do  more 
than  his  best.  If  we  look  back  upon  our 
past  life  we  will  see  how,  in  the  marvelous 
working  of  events,  the  cities  of  our  greatest 
happiness  and  of  our  fullest  success  have  been 
built  along  the  river  of  our  deepest  sorrows, 
our  most  abject  failures.  We  then  realize  that 
our  present  happiness  or  success  would  have 
been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  some 
terrible  affliction  or  loss  in  the  past — some 
wondrous  potent  force  in  the  evolution  of 
our  character  or  our  fortune.  This  should 
be  a  wondrous  stimulus  to  us  in  bearing  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  life. 

To  cure  one's  self  of  worry  is  not  an  easy 
task;  it  is  not  to  be  removed  in  two  or  three 
applications  of  the  quack  medicine  of  any 
cheap  philosophy,  but  it  requires  only  clear, 
simple,  common  sense  applied  to  the  business 
of  life.  Man  has  no  right  to  waste  his  own 
energies,  to  weaken  his  own  powers  and 
influence,  for  he  has  inalienable  duties  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  to  society  and  to  the 
world. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


MARRIAGE  MAXIMS 

Never  marry  except  for  love. 

Never  taunt  with  a  past  mistake. 

Never  allow  a  request  to  be  repeated. 

Neyer  meet  without  a  loving  welcome. 

Never  both  be  angry  at  the  same  time. 

Never  forget  to  let  self-denial  be  the  daily 
aim  and  pi-aetice  of  each. 

Never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  any  anger 
or  grievance. 

Never  neglect  one  another;  rather  neglect 
the  whole  world  besides. 

Never  make  a  remark  at  the  expense  of  the 
other — it  is  meanness. 

Never  be  "stubborn,"  but  let  each  strive 
to  yield  oftenest  to  the  wishes  of  the  other. 

Never  part  for  a  day  without  loving  words 
to  think  of  during  absence. 

Never  find  fault  unless  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  a  fault  has  been  committed,  and 
ahvays  speak  lovinglj^. 

Never  let  any  fault  you  have  committed 
go  by  until  j^ou  have  frankly  confessed  it 
and  asked  forgiveness. 

Never  forget  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  domestic  happiness  on  earth  is  the 
cultivation,  on  both  sides,  of  absolute  unsel- 
fishness. 

a. 

THOUGHT  JEWELS 

Some  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  never  past  so  long 
as  we  have  faith  enough  to  say,  God  will 
help  me  to  redress  that  wrong;  or  if  not 
me,  he  w-ill  help  those  that  come  after  me, 
for  his  eternal  will  is  to  overcome  evil 
with  good. — Charles  Kingsley. 

How  can  the  sense  tliat  the  living  God 
is  near  to  our  life,  that  he  is  interested  in 
it  and  willing  to  help  it,  survive  in  us  if  our 
life  be  full  of  petty  things?  Absorption  in 
trifles,  attention  only  to  the  meaner  aspects 
of  life,  is  killing  more  faith  than  is,  killed  by 
aggressive  unbelief. — George  Adam  Smith. 

The  pulpit  is  just  as  much  needed  as  ever. 
But  it  has  to  do  its  work  in  a  less  attentive 
en\-ironment,  and  it  now  needs  a  keener 
stroke,  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  actual 
conditions  of  life  and  a  more  courageous  re- 
solve to  magnify  its  office,  not  by  pompous 
dignity  nor  by  frothy  sensationalism,  but  by 
vigorous,  manly  service  to  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  age. — Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in 
the  places  where  he  wishes  us  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  that  employment  is  truly  "our 
Fathers  business."  He  chooses  work  for 
every  creature  which  will  be  delightful  to 
them,  if  they  do  it  simply  and  humbly.  He 
gives  us  always  strength  enough  for  what 
he  wants  us  to  do;  and  we  may  always  be 
sure,  whatever  we  are  doing,  that  we  cannot 
be  pleasing  him  if  we  are  not  happy  our- 
selves.—John  Ruskin. 


Why  make  we  moan 
For  loss  that  doth  enrich  us  yet 
With  upward  yearnings  of  regret? 

Bleaker  than  unmossed  stone 
Our  lives  were  but  for  this  immortal  gain 
Of  unstilled  longing  and  inspiring  pahi! 

As  thrills  of  long-hushed  tone 
Live  in  the  viol,  so  our  souls  grow  fine 
With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  divine 

Of  noble  natures  gone. 

— Lowell. 

Almighty!    Listen!    I  am  dust. 

Yet  spirit  am  I,  so  I  trust. 

Let  come  what  may  of  life  or  death, 

I  trust  thee  with  my  sinking  breath. 

I  trust  thee,  though  I  see  thee  not 

In  heaven  or  earth  or  any  spot. 

I  trust  thee  till  I  shall  know  why 

There's  one  to  live  and  one  to  die. 

I  trust  thee  till  thyself  shall  prove 

Thee  Lord  of  life  and  death  and  love. 

— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


GETTING  GOOD  SLEEP 

Too  much  cannot  be  said,  nor  can  the 
utterance  be  made  too  earnest,  regarding  the 
importance  of  good  sleep  as  a  restorer  and 
an  mvigorator  of  tired  nature.  Mental, 
moral  and  phj'sieal  welfare  depends  largely 
upon  sound,  refreshing  sleep.  If  the  brain 
or  the  arm  or  the  foot  is  weary,  suffering 
from  overexertion,  nature  gives  her  best 
service  in  the  way  of  repair  while  the  sub- 
ject sleeps — and  w'ithout  sleep  the  recupera- 
tive process  cannot  be  carried  on,  so  far  as 
the  brain  and  the  vital  forces  are  concerned. 
How  then  shall  we  secure  the  coveted  boon 
of  sound  and  health-giving  sleep?  There 
have  been  many  dissertations  on  the  subject, 
some  of  which  have  been  informed  with  wis- 
dom, while  others  have  lacked  that  very 
essential  quality.  But  the  following  from 
an  eminent  physician  may  profitably  be  read 
and  heeded  by  those  who  need  instruction  in 
this  regard:  A  light  supper  just  before  re- 
tiring is  usually  of  advantage.  Babies  and 
brute  animals  are  usually  somnolent  when 
their  stomachs  are  well  supplied  with  food, 
the  activity  of  the  stomach  withdrawing  the 
excess  of  blood  from  the  brain,  where  it  is 
not  needed  during  sleep.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  who  are  very  hungry  usually  find  it 
very  difiicult  to  sleep.  And  then  a  habit  of 
sleep  at  a  regulated  time  and  during  proper 
hours  should  be  cultivated  in  case  this  habit 
has  been  lost.  In  accomplishing  this  the 
attainment  of  a  favorable  state  of  mind  is  of 
great  importance.  Sleep  cannot  be  enforced 
by  a  direct  exercise  of  the  will.  The  verj' 
effort  of  the.  will  to  command  sleep  is  enough 
to  render  its  attainment  ineffectual.  The 
mental  state  to  be  encouraged  is  one  of 
quiescence,  one  of  indift'erenee,  a  feeling  that 
the  recumbent  posture  is  a  proper  one  for 
rest,  and  that  if  the  thoughts  are  disposed  to 
continue  active  they  may  be  safely  allowed 
to  take  their  course  without  any  effort 
toward  control.  This  state  of  mind  and 
thought  is  next  akin  to  dreams,  and  dream- 
ing is  next  akin  to  sound  sleep.  A  number 
of  mental  methods  have  been  advised  and 
put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  jai  securing 
sleep,  the  design  being  to  turn  the  thoughts 
from  objects  of  interest  to  a  condition  of 
monotony,  as  by  mentally  repeating  w-ell- 
remembered  phrases  or  sentences,  or  by 
counting.  But  the  state  of  indift'erenee,  if 
this  can  be  obtained,  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  efficient  as  being  the  least  active. 


HE  HAS  GONE  THIS  WAY 

Oh,  when  we  are  journeying  through  the 
murky  night  and  the  dark  woods  of  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow,  it  is  something  to  find  here 
and  there  a  spray  broken,  or  a  leafy  stem 
bent  down  with  the  tread  of  His  foot  and 
the  brush  of  His  hand  as  He  passed;  and  to 
remember  that  the  path  He  hath  trod  He 
has  hallowed,  and  thus  to  find  lingering  fra- 
grance and  hidden  strength  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Him  as  "in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,"  bearing  grief  for  us,  bearing 
grief  with  us,  bearing  grief  like  us. — Alexan- 
der jVIcLaren. 

DUTY  AND  TRUST 

The  one  thing  that  brings  comfort  to  a 
man's  heart  is  to  know  that  he  is  on  the 
path  of  duty  where  God  put  him,  and  that 
if  danger,  and  peril,  and  scorn,  meet  him 
there,  God,  who  sent  him,  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. When  God  sends  his  servants 
upon  his  errands  he  takes  all  risks;  and 
when  you  are  doing  God's  work,  when  you 
are  on  God's  track,  and  know  that  you  are 
pursuing  God's  plan,  his  course  across  the 
ocean — then  let  the  storm  come;  God  is 
responsible  for  carrying  you  there,  and  you 
may  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it.— F.  B.  Meyer. 


HOT  WEATHER  DYSPEPSIA 

Thousands  Suffer  From  It  at  This 
Season  of  the  Year 

Hot  .weather  dyspepsia  may  be  recognized  by 
the  following  symptoms:  Depression  of  spirits, 
heaviness  and  pain  in  the  stomach  after  meals, 
loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  no  desire  for  food,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  morning, 
wind  in  stomach  and  bowels,  irritable  disposition, 
nervous  weakness,  weariness,  costivene.ss,  head- 
ache, palpitation,  heartburn.  It  is  a  mi.stake  to 
treat  such  troubles  with  "  tonics,"  "  blood  purifi- 
ers," "cathartics,"  "pills,"  because  the  whole 
ti'ouble  is  in  the  stomach.  It  is  indigestion  or 
dyspepsia  and  nothing  else. 

All  these  symptoms  rapidly  disappear  when  the 
stomach  is  relieved,  strengthened  and  cleansed 
by  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They  should  be 
taken  after  meals  and  a  few  carried  in  the  pocket 
to  be  used  whenever  any  pain  or  distress  is  felt  in 
the  stomach.  They  are  prepared  only  for  stomach 
troubles. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  indorsed  by  such 
physicians  as  Dr.  Harlandson,  Dr.  .Jenuison  and 
Df.  Mayer,  because  they  contain  the  natural  di- 
gestive acids  and  fruit  essences  which  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  cause  the  prompt  digestion  of 
the  food  before  it  has  time  to  ferment  and  sour, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  take 
and  unequaled  for  invalids,  children  and  every 
person  afflicted  with  imperfect  digestion.  It  is 
safe  to  say  they  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Nc';uly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablfts,  full-sized  packages  at  50  cents.  A  book 
on  stomach  troubles  and  thousands  of  testimonials 
sent  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  ' 

"THE  NEBRASKA- 
COLORADO  EXPRESS" 

A  NEW  TRAIN 

From  June  4th  the  Burlirifjlon  Bnnte  puts 
into  its  passenger  service  for  the  Far  West 
a  new  fast  daily  afternoon  train  from  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  2:05  p. 
M.,  arriving  at  Denver  at  6:20  p.m.  One 
night  en  route.  Direct  via  St.  .loseph. 
Pintsch  lighted  equipment,  vestibuled  sleep- 
ers and  the  Burlington's  famous  chair-cars 
(seats  free). 

Travelers  arriving  in  St.  Louis  in  the 
morning  have  several  hours  stop-over  priv- 
ilege. 

This  is  the  middle  waj',  the  scenic  way,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  details  ask  your  ticket  agent  or 
W.  M.  SHAW,  L.  W.  WAKELET, 

Div.  Pass'r  Agt.,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt., 
406  Vine  St.,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

CiNCixxATi,  Ohio. 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT, 
General  Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


5000  BICYCLES 


Overstock.    3Iust  be  closed  out 

standard  >9  9  Models 
guaranteed,  *  10  to  iZh.  '98 
and  '97  models  *8  to  815. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines, 
to  *10.  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  W^e  sliip 
anywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  EARX  A  BICYCLE  bv  helping  as 
advertise  our  superb  wheels.  Easy  work  and  "sure  reward 
on  otu-  new  plan.  We  will  give  one  Kider  Agent  in  each 
town  FKEE  USE  of  Samole  W  heel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Once  for  Our  Special  Offer 
E.  F.  MEAD  CTCLE  CO.,        -        CUICAGO,  IlL. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs .  L.Lan  ier ,  Mar 
tin, Tenn. , writes:" 

"Itreduced  my  weight  2  Hba.  in  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  whateTer. 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  

one  can  malid  it  at  home  at  little  expense". 
No  starving.  Nosieliness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  fori  cents  for  postage, etc. 
HAiJiCHEincALCo.    B  BoxSt.Lonis.Mo. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pure  water  delivered  by  muddj 
,  water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 
Your  Money  Back  if 

You  Want  It. 
Send  Your  Conditions. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Salesmen  Wanted 

To  sell  Cuban  hand-made  Havana  Cigars. 
Don't  wait;  go  riglit  to  work.   Send  $1.00 
for  samples.   Express  prepaid  to  you. 
E.   Lr.  GROSS,  Tampa,  Plofida. 


ASTHMA 


SMITHJJIGHT'S 


I  And  Hay-fever  Remedy 

Sold  under  positive  guaranty.   Sample  free. 
Z,.  S.MITHXIGHT,  Department  5,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportmiity.  OIT- 
HT  FREE.  Areyourearty? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 
£  lANSlTORI).  SpriEgfieliOliio. 


c 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


f^Tv-p-p  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
H  It  H  H  paying  business.  All  proflts  clear,  as  we 
M.  XXm^M^  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.   WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Sprlngfleld,  0. 


CncnTAI^I  EC  Ett wholesale.  Sena 
drCW  I  JIuLCd  forcatalog. Agents 

Jwanted.  CODLIKKOPIICAL  CO.  Chleago.Ill. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  ^i^^'-?-^  '"-^"^■^ 


COE  CHEM.  CO.,  Clereland,  0. 


DEn  UfETTIIIP  OTJBED.  SsmpleFBEE. 
OCII'IffC  I  I  mil  Cr.r.E.Uay.Bloomington,  nL 
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NEW  NATIONAL  HYMN 

My  country,  "tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  pensions  fee — 

Of  thee  I  sing! 
Land  where  war  told  the  tale; 
Land  where  the  beef  was  stale; 
Land  where  the  war-generals  rail 

Like  anything! 

Oh,  hear  me  rise  and  shout: 
"Thank  heaven.  I'm  mustered  out!" 

(That's  what  I  sing!) 
Fighting  on  sea  and  shore 
Ever  for  me  is  o'er; 

Bullets  and  beef  no  more!—  ^ 
(That's  what  I  sing!) 
-Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


TWO  IMMIGRANTS 

AKEEX-wiTXED  fellow,  despite  his  gen- 
eral ignorance,  was  brought  down  to 
the  court-house  to  receive  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 
"Name  the  capital  of  the  nation," 
said  the  judge. 
The  applicant  scratched  his  head. 
"I  can't  just  place  it,  judge,"  he  said;  "but 
you  name  over  a  few  of  the  towns,  and  I'll 
tell  you  when  you  strike  it." 
"Is  it  Chicago?"  asked  the  judge. 
"Xo." 

"Is  it  St.  Louis?" 
"No." 

"Is  it  Indiana?" 
"No." 

"Is  it  Arizona?" 
"No." 

"Is  it  Washington?" 

The  candidate  looked  puzzled;  he  hesitated. 
"Say,  judge,"  he  slowly  replied,  "if  that 
ain't  th'  place  it's  a  dum  close  shot." 
He  got  his  papers. 

Another  candidate  was  brought  in  by  a 
well-known  local  politician. 

"Let  me  see  what  you  know  about  geogra- 
phy,'' said  the  judge.  "Supposing  yon  and 
Mr.  Blank  walked  straight  down  to  the  lake 
and  started  across  it,  going  due  north,  where 
would  you  land?" 

"On  the  bottom,"  said  the  candidate, 
promptly. 

He  got  his  papers,  too.— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

4. 

MARRYING  A  MAN 

It  was  in  a  Duluth  court,  and  the  witness 
was  a  Swede,  who  was  perhaps  not  so  stupid 
as  he  seemed  to  be. 

The  cross-examining  attorney  was  a  smart 
young  man,  whose  object  was  to  disconcert 
the  witness  and  discredit  his  testimony. 

"What  did  you  say  your  name  was?"  was 
the  first  question. 

"Tahn"— very  deliberately — "Peterson." 

"John  Peterson,  eh?  Old  man  Peter's  son, 
I  suppose.   Well,  John,  where  do  you  live?" 

"Where  Ah  live?     In  Duluf." 

"Now,  Peterson,  answer  this  question  care- 
fully. Are  you  a  married  man?" 

"Ah  tank  so.   Ah  was  married." 

"So  you  think  because  you  got  married  you 
are  a  married  man,  do  you?  That's  funny. 
Now  tell  the  gentlemen  of  this  exceptionally 
intelligent  jury  who  you  married." 

"Who  Ah  married?  Ah  married  a  woman." 

"See  here,  sir!  Don't  you  know  any  better 
than  to  trifle  with  this  court?  What  do  you 
mean,  sir?  You  married  a  woman?  Of  course 
yon  married  a  woman.  Did  you  dver  hear  of 
any  one  marrying  a  man?" 

"Yes,  mah  sister  did." — Life. 


PARAGRAPH  POINTERS  FOR  PROGRESSIVE 
PARENTS 
If  a  boy. 

1.  Don't  talk  about  the  foot-ball  nine.  You 
show  your  ignorance  and  incur  your  boy's 
disdalu.  Better  ask  him  If  his  allowance  is 
large  enough. 

2.  Never  ask  your  son  who  the  valedic- 
torian is  In  his  class.  You  may  interrupt 
some  valuable  foot-ball  information;  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  doesn't  know,  anyway. 

:{.  On  no  account  mention  the  subject  of 
examinations.  Even  if  he  hasn't  passed  them 
all,  be  thankful  he  isn't  dropped.  If  he  has 
passed  all,  you  may  be  sure  he'll  mention  It. 

4.  Don't  offer  your  son's  friend  a  cigar; 
he'll  take  one  anyway.  Have  the  weeds  set 
out  in  handfuls,  not  in  the  box.  He'll  take 
fewer. 

").  Never  tell  your  son  that  his  friend 
seemed  an  intelligent  fellow.  Call  him  "great 
boy,"  and  say  that  you  "bet  he  knows  a  thing 
or  two!" 

6.  Should  a  few  of  your  son's  "little" 
accounts  be  presented  to  you,  make  no  com- 
ment. Pay  them  promptly  and  look  happy. 
A  coll(  ""e  education  costs  something.  It  is 
also  pi  .1  taste  to  Inquire  after  the  gold 


watch  which  was  his  birthday  present.  You 
will  be  privileged  to  get  that  out  later. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  vacation  give  your  boy 
no  advice  for  the  coming  term.   Give  him  a 
check  instead.  He'll  remember  it  longer. 
If  a  girl. 

1.  Don't  talk  at  all.  She'll  do  it  all:  and 
more,  too.  You  will  find  the  two  principal 
subjects  to  be  dress  and  culture.  I  wouldn't 
attempt  the  latter.  Let  the  mother  fight  it 
out  along  the  line  of  the  former. 

2.  Never  ask  your  daughter  who  the  most 
popular  girl  in  college  is,  because  she  prob- 
ably hates  her.  Ask  who  the  brainy  one  is. 
You  see,  the  brainy  kind  are  safe  with  men 
around. 

3.  On  no  account  mention  domestic  hap- 
penings. If  you  have  a  new  cook,  or  your 
maid  has  eloped  with  the  iceman,  you  only 
mildly  interest  the  college  girl.  Talk  the 
Greek  drama,  or  how  Milly  Howard  has 
thrown  down  Fred  Jenkins. 

4.  Don't  smoke  when  your  daughter  has  a 
college  friend  in  the  house.  Instead,  call  for 
a  Chopin  sonata  after  dinner,  if  you  hear 
she's  musical.  If  she  isn't,  be  thankful,  and 
chew  preserved  ginger. 

5.  Never  style  your  girl's  friend  "pretty," 
or  a  "nice  little  thing."  Say  that  she  "im- 
pressed you  as  possessing  tremendous  reserve 
force." 

6.  Should  the  bills,  resulting  from  your 
daughter's  vacation  exploits  in  shopping, 
reach  you  at  the  breakfast-table,  don't  open 
them.  When  you  get  where  you  can  express 
yourself  in  untrammeled  figures  of  speech, 
you  may  comment.  You  will  pay  them 
promptly,  after  reflecting  that  she  has  your 
wife's  backing.  Also,  never  ask  her  if  they're 
"right."   Just  pay  them. 

7.  Let  your  wife  give  all  the  advice  when 
your  girl  leaves  for  college.  The  best  you  can 
do  is  to  buy  the  ticket  and  a  box  of  caramels. 
Don't  venture  on  chewing-gum  unless  you 
are  certain  what  flavor  she  likes.— Larkin  G. 
Mead,  in  Puck. 

4. 

REMEMBERING  THE  SABBATH 

"Had  it  no  been  the  Sabbath  day,"  said  a 
Perthshire  preacher  to  an  elder,  "between  the 
preachin's,"  "I  would  just  have  asked  ye  how 
the  hay  was  selling  in  Perth  on  Friday." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  elder,  "had  it  no 
been  the  day  it  is  I  wad  jest  hae  tell  it  ye  it 
was  guan  at  a  shilling  the  stane." 

"Indeed!  Well,  had  it  been  Monday  instead 
of  the  Sabbath  I  would  have  told  you  I  have 
some  to  sell." 

"Umph,  ay,  ou  ay,  sir.  And  had  It  been 
Monda3',-  as  you  say,  then  I  wad  just  hae 
tell  it  ye  I  wad  gie  ye  the  market  price  for 
it." 

The  elder  s  carts  were  at  the  manse  early 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  preacher's  hay- 
stack vanished  like  a  highland  mist. 


LITTLE  BITS 

"Well,  I  ought  to  know  my  own  mind!" 
"Certainly!    Y'ou  try  to  have  it  different 
from  anybody  else's."— Detroit  Joui-nal. 

"I  tbin'k  I  know  now,"  said  the  soldier,  who 
was  making  a  determined  effort  to  masticate 
his  first  ration  of  army  beef,  "what  people 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  sinews  of 
war." 

Teacher  (to  class)— "What  is  a  good  defini- 
tion of  the  word  'lie?'  " 

Bright  boy— "A  lie  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  and  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble." 

.  Sunday-school  teacher— "What  is  the  lesson 
we  are  to  draw  from  this  war  with  Spain?" 

Little  Willy  Wicklemeyer— "There  ain't  no 
lesson  In  it  fer  us.  We're  teachin'  Spain  a 
lesson."— Cleveland  Leader. 

A  New  York  woman  became  delirious  while 
looking  in  the  windows  of  millinery -stores. 
If  you  are  a  close  observer  of  such  things 
you  may  have  noticed  that  a  display  window 
will  turn  any  passing  woman's  head. — Denver 
Post. 

"Oh,  Harry,  listen  to  this:  In  Siberia  they 
chain  convicts  to  their  wheelbarrows." 

"Well,  Harriet,  you  know  very  well  you'd 
chain  me  to  the  lawn-mower  if  you  weren't 
afraid  the  neighbors  would  blow  about  it."— 
Dally  Record. 

Japl.v— "I  wouldn't  mind  getting  drunk  oc- 
casionally but  for  one  thing." 
Yaply— "What  is  that?" 

Japly— "It  always  gives  me  the  courage  to 
call  on  the  very  people  that  I  don't  want  to 
have  see  me  In  that  condition."— Town  Topics. 

She— "A  doctor  In  Berlin,  after  a  great  deal 
of  stud.v,  has  discovered  that  married  men 
live  longer  than  bachelors!" 

He  (Imploringly)— "Save  m.v  life!" 

She  (joyously)— "Oh,  Clarence,  how  did  you 
guess  that  I  loved  you!"— Ohio  State  Journal. 
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NEW  AND 
STYLISH 


HAMMOCK 


SIZE  OF  BED,  36  by  76  INCHES 

r^f^r^  TKIs  Handsome  Hammock  given  FREE 

1^  1^     for  a  club  of  EIGHT  yearly  subscribers 
1     IX I  ^  M  ^     to  Farm  and  Fireside.     See  shipping 

directions  below.    You  can  easily  make 
up  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  in  one  afternoon. 

Has  an  easy  pillow,  to  rest  your  weary  head.  Beautiful 
drapery  on  the  sides.  Is  closely  woven,  in  bright  colors. 
Every  Hammock  has  the  new  and  improved  steel  spreader, 
reinforced  with  grooved  wood.  Is  stylish,  and  so  well 
made  that  it  is  offered  on  its  merits. 

GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  EIGHT-  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  this  new  and  stylish  Hammock  for 

(WJien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


$1.50 


SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS— The  Hammock  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case.    When  packed  ready  for  shipping  it 

weighs  six  pounds.  Be  sure  to  give  express  office  If  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

NOTE— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any 
of  the  premium  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  Renewals 
and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

I       ,  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio  | 
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LET'S  LAUGH 

One  of  the  Funniest  of  Funny  Books 


"APPEARI.X-  I.\  PUBLU  "— O.NE  OF  THE  ILLCSTBATIO.XS  I.\  THE  BOOK 


"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 

By   JOSIAH   AULrEIN'S  WIRE 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren:  or,  The  Upholdiu'  of  the  Meetin'-house"  was 
written  to  exhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women  "a-settin' 
on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it  to  perfection.  Bishop  Newman  says  of  it,  "It 
is  irresistibly  humorous  and  beautiful ;  the  best  of  all  that  has  come  from  the  pen 
of  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'"  Samantha's  gossip  about  the  "doin's"  of  Josiah  and 
her  neighbors  and  the  tribulations  of  the  women-folks  in  raising  money  with  which 
to  paper  the  meeting-house  are  very  funny. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  this  book,  in  expensive  binding,  were  sold  for  &2.50  a  copy. 
We  here  offer  a  special  premium  edition,  in  handsome  paper  cover,  which  contains 
every  word  and  every  picture  the  same  as  iu  the  §2.50  edition.  Size  of  each  page, 
5k  by  7i  inches.    Order  by  Premium  Xo.  55, 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  /^atifc 
"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren"  for  only...  vv  Vvlllo 


Poata^e  paid  by  ua  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TWO  GOOD  BOOKS  FREE 


TO  ANY  ONE.... 
SENDING  ONLY 


25  CENTS  FOR  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THIS  YEAR  


We  live  in  a  Book  age!  Improved  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  now  print  valuable  books  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  necessary  a  few  years  back.  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  productions  of  famous  authors,  works  that 
are  popular  because  of  merit.  Every  household  should  possess  at  least  a  few  of  these  good  books,  and  our  liberal  offer  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  them  free.  We  make  no  profit  on  the  books.  Our  object  is  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers  for  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  most  popular  farm  journal  published. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ANY  TWO  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  ACCEPT  THE  ABOVE  OFFER 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  REBELLION 


ISTo.  985.  A  grand  collection  of  war- 
stories  and  camp-fire  yarns.  Every 
anecdote  is  a  true  story  of  some  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  Civil  war. 
Every  one  will  be  glad  to  own  this 
book.  By  telling  these  stories,  a 
speaker  can  keep  an  audience  in 
laughter  or  tears  at  will.  It  gives  an- 
ecdotes of  Foragers,  Raiders,  Scouts, 
Stories  of  Prison  Life,  Union  and 
Confederate  Spies,  of  the  Generals, 
Lincoln's  jokes,  etc.,  etc. 


HER  ONLY  SIN 


No.  989.  By  Bertha  il.  Clay,  author  of  "The  Shattered 
Idol,"  "On  Her  Wedding  Morn,"  and  other  noted  books. 
For  stories  of  love,  adventure  and  romance,  delightfully 
told,  replete  with  stirring  incidents  that  will  hold  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  are  few  better 
than  those  of  Bertha  M.  Clay.  "Her  Only  Sin"  is  fine.  It 
is  just  the  novel  to  read  in  a  single  evening,  for  once  you 
begin  you  can't  lay  it  down  till  you  know  the  end. 


A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE 


No.  960.  B^'  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  ivight,"  which  had  a  Avonderful  sale  through 
America  and  England.  Few  ladies  have  written  more 
popular  stories  than  Miss  Harraden.  "A  Bird  of  Passage" 
is  original  and  interesting. 

f  HE  ARTS  OF  BEAUTY 

No.  952.  By  Shirley  Dare,  the  most  famous  American 
writer  on  subjects  pertaining  to  ladies'  toilet.  This  is  a 
splendid  book  for  girls  and  women.  Gives  honest  and 
valuable  instructions  about  making  the  toilet,  keeping 
healthy,  young  and  beautiful,  etc. 

J'HORNE'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

No.  965.  A  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  manage- 
ment of  poultrj'  for  domestic  use,  the  markets  or  exhibi- 
tion. It  suits  at  once  the  plain  poulterer,  who  must  make 
the  business  pay,  and  the  chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is 
for  gay  plumage  and  strange,  bright  birds.  It  answers 
the  demand  for  a  book  covering  the  whole  ground  of  breed- 
ing and  care  of  poultry,  and  at  small  price.  It  gives 
diagrams  of  poultry-houses  and  tells  how  to  manage  them; 
directions  for  care  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas,  pigeons,  etc.;  description  of  poultry  diseases  and 
their  remedies,  including  a  complete  discussion  of  fowl 
cholera,  with  the  most  approved  methods  j-et  discovered 
for  preventing  its  ravages.  With  many  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  handsome,  full-page  illustrations  of  the  various 
breeds  of  fowls. 

ON  HER  WEDDING  MORN 

No.  990.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay.  In  the  world  of  fiction 
there  have  been  but  few  characters  to  whom  the  sympathies 
o|  the  reader  goes  out  with  more  tenderness  than  Hulda 
Vane,  the  heroine.  This  is  the  companion  novel  to  "Her 
Only  Sin,"  and  ivill  be  read  with  the  same  intensity  of 
feeling,  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness  as  the  characters  in 
the  book  have  cause  for  tears  or-  laughter.  It  is  a  love- 
story  that  must  appeal  to  every  reader. 


GOOD  MANNERS 


No.  970.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  "W.  Baines.  A  manual  of 
true  politeness,  containing  chapters  on  good  behavior,  recep- 
tions, dinners,  parties,  balls,  letter-writing,  courtship  and 
marriage,  anniversaries,  etiquette  in  public,  customs  regard- 
ing funerals  and  mournings,  etc.  The  book  contains  twenty 
chapters. 

THE  IDLE  THOUGHTS 

OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW 

No.  999.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  For  that  common 
but  extremely  unpleasant 
complaint,  "the  blues,"  this 
book  is  a  pleasant  and  effec- 
tive cure.  Mr.  Jerome  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Eng- 
lish Mark  Twain,"  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  liv- 
ing writers  of  pure,  whole- 
some fun.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  the  book.  Every 
;^  paragraph  is  ,  scintillating 
with  flashes  of  brilliant  wit. 
Who  has  not,  at  some  time 
or  another,  had  "the  blues," 
or  been  "hard  up?"  Who 


has  not  been  in  "love? 


For 


a  royal  treat  read  the  author's  thoughts  on  these  and  numer- 
ous other  subjects.  The  "thoughts"  which  fill  a  book  may 
be  "idle,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  but  they  certainly 
emanate  from  a  busy  brain. 


f  HE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH 

No.  953.  By  Charles  Dickens.  This  is  a  simple  taJe  of 
home  life,  and  being  a  fairy  tale  is  sure  to  interest  the 
children.  The  story  opens  about  dusk,  with  Mrs.  Perry- 
bingle  putting  on  the  tea-kettle,  which  .soon  begins  to  have 
gurgles  in  the  throat,  and  indulges  in  vocal  snorts. 

f  HE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 

No.  995.    By  Dickens. 

yWO  GHOST  STORIES 

No.  997.    By  Dickens. 

A  GOBLIN  STORY 

No.  954.    By  Dickens. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  AND  OTHER 
NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  JINGLES 

No.  992.  Illustrated.  For  generations  these  rhymes 
h'ave  delighted  the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the 
fairy  stories  and  short  verses  are  a  never-ending  source 
of  delight.  This  is  the  complete  book,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over  seventy  illustra- 
tions, including  "Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "This  is  the  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  "Yankee  Doodle  Came  to  Town,"  "Tom, 
Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,"  etc. 


She  went  to  the  barber's, 

To  get  him  a  wig. 
And  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

There  are  seven  more  pictures  and  fourteen  verses  similar 
to  the  above  to  the  story  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard."  The 
book  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over 
seventj'  pictures  and  illustrations.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  for  children  in  the  entire  list. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  WIDOW 

BEDOTT  AND  MR.  CRANE 

No.  956.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  sajnng,  "Laugh 
and  grow  fat,"  then  the  Widow  Bedott  books  will  help 
to  make  lots  of  fat.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  neighbor,  and  a 
widower.  He  frequently  called  at  the  Widow's  hou^e,  and 
she  naturally  thought  he  was  courting  her,  so  she  tried  to 
encourage  him  and  get  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  pro- 
posing. She  succeeded,  but  he  asked  the  Widow  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter,  ^Malissy.  Then  the  Widow  saw  her 
predicament,  and  how  she  did  storm!  If  you  want  a  hearty 
laugh,  try  the  Widow  Bedott  books. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 

No.  984.  Tells  the  supposed  travels  and  surprising  adven- 
tures of  Lemuel  Gulliver  into  an  unexplored  past  of  the 
world,  where  he  met  with  a  race  of  people  no  larger  than 
your  hand.  A  great  favorite  with  boys  and  girls,  who  like 
to  read  books  of  travel.   Illustrated. " 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

No.  977.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  The  life  of  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday,  on  a  lonely  island,  has  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  more  boys  than  the  heroes  of  any  other  story,  and  to-day 
it  is  even  more  popular  than  ever  before.  It  satisfies  their 
thirst  for  adventure  without  the  demoralizing  effects  com- 
mon to  boys'  stories.  ' 


JOHN 


PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES 


No.  971.  By  the  lat  -  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher 
and  evangelist.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  The  author  states  in  the  preface 
that  its  object  is  to  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plain 
talks  of  John  Ploughman,  couched 
in  Spurgeon's  quaint  sayings,  his  wit, 
his  logic,  his  power  for  good,  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  similar 
publication.  This  book  can  he  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family  over  and  over  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  that 
must  face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of  drink 
will  place  a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she  induces  him 
to  read  this  work.  Illustrated. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER 

No.  955.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  America  has  produced.  It  is  a  romance  of  intense 
intei-est,  exhibir.ing  Hawthorne's  extraordinary  power  of 
niental  analysis  and  graphic  description.  The  entire  book 
is  of  a  high  moral  character,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  member  of  every  family. 

AESOP'S  FABLES 

No.  973.  These  fables  were  written  during  the  glory 
of  the  Greeks,  and  though  old,  they  are  even  more  popular 
to-daj'  than  ever  before.  ^Manj'  of  the  wise  sayings  tnat  are 
repeated  on  all  occasions  are  from  these  fables,  yet  not  one 
out  of  a'  thousand  know  who  first  wrote  them,  as  "He 
killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs."  j3Esopus  was  a 
slave,  but  by  his  mother-wit  gained  fame  that  will  endure 
as  long  as  any  of  the  "Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece."  But 
the  great  beauty  of  these  fables  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  very  simple  that  all  children  will  read  them  viith 
delight,  all  the  time  unconsciously  learning  the  greatest 
and  best  lessons  of  an  upright,  unselfish  life.  Every  person 
should  have  a  copy  of  "^^ilsop's  Fables."  There  are  about 
200  of  the  best  fables  given  in  this  book,  with  forty-nine 
illustrations  and  six  pages  devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of 
iEsopus. 

SHORT  STORIES 

No.  969.  A  book  containing  a  number  of  short  stories 
of  adventures,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  boys  and  girls. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT 

No.  986.  By  Franklin  Fitts.  This  story  tells  the  struggle 
between  justice  and  injustice,  in  the  author's  entertaining 
stjde.  A  man  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  a  leading 
banking-house  becomes  addicted  to  the  gambling  habit  and 
takes  money  from  the  bank.  The  blame  is  attached  to  a 
young  man  recently  discljarged  by  this  man  for  pajing 
attention  to  his'  daughter.  The  story  ends  with  a  victory 
for  justice  and  the  offender  sighing  in  vain  for  squandered 
honor  and  a  forfeited  birthright. 


THE  MERRY  MEN 


No.  958.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  When  an  author's  works 
live  after  him,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  reading.  The 
stories  by  Stevenson  have  stood  this  test,  and  are  now 
widely  read.  "The  Merry  !Men"  is  a  story  that  you  will 
not  forget  soon  after  reading  it. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS 


No.  966.  A  book  of  games  and  healthful  recreation  for 
outdoor  sports  of  every  description,  with  rules  for  playing 
and  marking  off  the  grounds,  or  making  the  bats,  ropes, 
balls,  etc.  It  contains  forty-four  illustrations,  showing 
proper  positions  in  swimming,  boating,  cricket,  foot-ball, 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  many  games 
given  in  this  book  the  following  are  a  few;  Foot-ball,  Base- 
ball, Marbles,  Hopscotch,  Prisoner's  Base,  Duck  on  the 
Rock,  Tops,  Flying  and  Making  Kites,  Cricket,  Shinny, 
Croquet,  Tennis,  etc.  Oftentimes  boys  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  play,  but  with  this  book  they  will  always  have  something 
new.  •■ 

TTALMAGE  ON  PALESTINE 

X 

No.  974.  A  book  containing  a  series 
of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  about  his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Palestine,  telling 
what  he  saw  and  learned  there. 
They  make  such  delightful  reading, 
and  "are  so  instructive  and  entertaining, 
that  the  book  is  immensely  popular. 
On  the  days  he  delivered  these  ser- 
mons in  his  church  in  Brooklyn,  which 
seated  4,500  people,  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the  doors  for  want 
of  standing-room  inside  the  church. 
Even  to  read  the  book  makes  one  thrill  through  and  through. 


Many  of  the  books  are  by  famous  authors,  known  wherever  the  EngHsh  language  is  spoken.  There  are  novels  by  such  great  authors  as  Bertha  M. 
Clay,  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  others.  There  are  sermons  by  the  great  Talmage,  books  by  the  inspired  Spurgeon,  fables  by  ^sopus, 
stories  of  adventure  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls,  chimes  and  jingles  for  the  children,  books  of  choice  fun  and  humor,  and  numerous  other  books  on  various 
subjects.  Some  of  the  books  contain  more  than  200  pages,  others  from  100  to  200,  while  the  smallest  has  64  pages.  All  are  bound  in  strong  paper  covers 
with  attractive  designs.    We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  in  every  case  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

'//  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  six  montlis  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 


Order  by  the  numbers 
Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  cose 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Some  of  Our  Wardships  Undergoing  Repairs,  Etc. 

1.  Painting  ttie  Hull  of  tlie  New  York.  The  Picture  also  Shows  One  of  the  .Great  Propellers.  2.  The  Iowa  in  Dry-dock.  3.  The  New  York  in  Dry-dock.  4.  Scraping  the  Bottom  of  the  Iowa. 

5.  Lowering  Thirteen-inch  Shells  Into  the  Ammunition-rooms  of  the  Oregon.  6.  Kepairing  the  Oregon's  Nose. 

From  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine  to  the 

VICTORIES  in™  PHILIPPINES 

Our  new  book,  "Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  ISfew  Possessions,"  contains  over 

300    PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 

\Yhich  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  more  than  three  hundred  photographs  reproduced  in  the 
book  represent  an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.  Each  page  is 
8  inches  wide  by  ii^  inches  long. 

History  Told  in  Pictures    ^      ^  ^  ^ 

So  that  it  is  understood  and  enjoyed  b}'  all  members  of  the  famih',  from  the  j-oungest  to  the  oldest.  While  enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important 
historical  events  are  painted  on  the  mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.    The  book  contains  over  300  views  of  picturesque  scenes  and  interesting  objects  in 

The  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 


Hawaiian  Qirls  in  Holiday  Attire 


Also  numerous  fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associated  with  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  arm}-  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  much  clearer  and  plainer  than 
can  be  shown  on  this  page,  as  they  are  printed  on  more  costly  paper, 
highly  polished. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a  brief,  interesting  history  of  the  islands, 
descriptions  of  the  pictures,  and  information  on  climate,  population,  products,  com- 
merce, resources,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 

Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  i  A  ^t^-i-c 
and  This  Grand  Book  Only  4:11  UCII  Is 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

It  is  easy  as  pla}'  to  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
this  book  at  40  cents.  We  give  valuable  premiums  free  as  rewards  for  getting  up 
clubs.    Send  for  our  Premium  Catalogue.    Order  hy  Premium  No.  43  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


July  ib,  1899 


THE  PARA/l  AINO  JFIRESiOE 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  iVhen  this  offer  is  accepted  the^name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-tive  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
sti'augeis.  and  to  malce  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  oiu'  old  fiiends.  we  otter  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Fidl  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  ditferent  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  tit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  irilh  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in,  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  aiul  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-goini  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7632.— Ladies'  Sis-qored  Skikt. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Incijes  waist. 
Designed  for  wash  fabrics. 


No.  7616.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents, 
sues,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7573.— Ladies'  HotjSE-GOwu,  with  or 
without  Tight  LI^•IN6. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7599.— iMrANTS"  Kobe. 

One  size. 


10  cents. 


So.  7654.— Misses'  Waist.  10c. 

Sizes,  12,  U  and  16  years. 
No.  7656.— Misses'  Five-goked 
Skiut.   li  cents. 

Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7670.— Ladies'  Box-plaited 
Shiet-waist.   Ill  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  84,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  767L— Ladies'  Bathi^-g-sitit.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
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THE  STETHOSCOPE 

THE  possibility  of  associating  the  vary- 
ing chest  sounds  with  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  organs  within  appealed 
to  the  fertile  mind  of  Laennec  as 
opening  new  vistas  in  therapeutics,  which  he 
determined  to  enter  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  His  connection  with  the  hospit- 
als of  Paris  gave  him  full  opportunity  in  this 
direction,  and  his  labors  of  the  nest  few 
years  served  not  merely  to  establish  the 
value  of  the  new  method  as  an  aid  to  diag- 
nosis, but  laid  the  foundation  also  for  the 
science  of  morbid  anatomy.  In  1819  Laennec 
published  ihe  results  of  his  labors  in  a  work 
called  "Traite  d' Auscultation  Mediate,'"  a 
work  which  forms  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
scientific  medicine.  By  mediate  auscultation 
is  meant,  of  course,  the  interrogation  of  the 
chest  with  the  aid  of  a  little  instrument 
which  its  originator  thought  hardly  worth 
naming  until  various  barbarous  appellations 
were  applied  to  it  by  others,  after  which 
Laennec  decided  to  call  it  the  stethoscope, 
a  name  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

In  subsequent  years  the  form  of  the  steth- 
oscope, as  usually  employed,  was  modified 
and  its  value  augmented  by  a  binauricidar 
attachment,  and  in  very  recent  years  a  furth- 
er improvement  has  been  made  through  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  telephone, 
but  the  essentials  of  auscultation  with  the 
stethoscope  were  established  in  much  detail 
by  Laennec,  and  the  honor  must  always  be 
his  of  thus  taking  one  of  the  longest  single 
steps  by  which  practical  medicine  has  in  our 
century  acquired  the  right  to  be  considered 
a  rational  science.  Laennec's  efforts  cost 
him  his  life,  for  he  died  in  1826  of  a  lung 
disease  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  hospital 
practice,  but  even  before  this  his  fame  was 
universal,  and  the  value  of  his  method  had 
been  recognized  all  over  the  world.  Not  long 
after,  in  1828,  yet  another  French  physician, 
Piorry,  perfected  the  method  of  percussion 
by  introducing  the  custom  of  tapping,  not 
the  chest  directly,  but  the  finger  or  a  small 
metal  or  hard  rubber  plate  held  against  the 
chest — mediate  perclission,  in  short. — Har- 
per's Magazine  for  June. 


AN  ADVANTAGE 

Nothing  within  the  past  year  or  two  has 
directed,  more  attention  the  world  over  to 
the  capacity  for  rapid  and  good  work  in 
American  engineering  establishments  than 
the  recent  award  of  the  contract  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Atbara  river,  a  tributary  to  the 
Nile,  in  the  Soudan,  to  an  American  firm  of 
bridge-builders.  The  bridge  was  needed 
most  urgently  for  railroad  use  in  connection 
with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  famous  mil- 
itarj-  operations — indeed,  time  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Amei-ican  builders  distanced  all  other  bid- 
ders, guaranteeing  to  deliver  the  whole 
bridge  of  seven  spans  in  seven  weeks,  while 
the  earliest  delivery  that  could  be  obtained 
from  anj'  of  the  British  firms  was  for  two  of 
the  spans  in  six  months. 

Why  American  builders  should  in  this  in- 
stance have  led  the  world  and  have  crowded 
British  firms  out  of  a  territory  which  they 
might  well  have  considered  peculiarly  their 
own,  is  an  interesting  question.  Improve- 
ments in  methods,  the  introduction  of  time 
and  labor  saving  devices,  with  the  incidental 
reduction  of  costs,  furnish  a  ready  answer, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
as  not  the  least  of  these  improvements 
electrical  conveniences  have  been  cited. 
Electrically  driven  shop-tools,  heavy  ones  as 
well  as  light  ones,  have  eliminated  many 
difficulties  of  operation,  and  electric  cranes 
have  greatly  simplified  the  handling  of  heavy 
pieces.  The  principle  of  portability  in  the 
tools,  moreover,  has  been  applied  to  the 
wide.st  possible  extent,  and  in  itself  has 
contributed  almost  as  much  as  any  other 
thing  to  that  rapidity  and  excellence  of  out- 
put for  which  American  shops  have  become 
noted. — C'assier's  Magazine  for  June. 


solve  by  simple  means  some  of  the  problems 
which  come  up  in  their  daily  life.  They 
may  not  be  accurate  to  a  hair's  breadth,  but 
they  answer  the  purpose. 

Supposing  a  wood-chopper  in  the  Maine 
forest  is  told  to  get  out  a  mast  for  a  yacht. 
He  knows  that  he  must  find  a  tree  which  is 
straight  for  sixty  feet  below  the  branches. 
It  would  be  very  troublesome  to  climb  trees 
and  measure  them  with  a  tape  measure,  so 
he  without  knowing  it,  uses  practical  trig- 
onometry. 

He  measures  off  sixty  feet  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  tree,  and  then  he  cuts  a  pole 
which  when  upright  in  the  ground  is  exact- 
ly as  tall  as  himself.  This  he  plants  in  the 
earth  his  own  length  from  the  end  of  his 
sixty  feet. 

For  example,  if  he  is  six  feet  tall  he 
plants  his  six-foot  pole  perpendicularly  fifty- 
four  feet  from  the  tree.  Then  he  lies  down 
(on  his  back)  with  his  head  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  his  feet  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
pole,  and  sights  over  the  top  of  it.  He  knows 
that  where  his  eyes  touch  the  tree  it  is  al- 
most exactly  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 


NOT  MONEY-SAVERS 

No  Jew  to-day  in  America  has  a  fortune 
of  the  first  class.  In  a  list  of  the  fifty  rich- 
est men  in  the  country  there  is  no  Jewish 
name.  If  such  a  list  were  extended  to  one 
hundred,  there  would  be  none.  The  Jews 
are  great  traders,  no  doubt,  but  the  Scotch, 
the  Scotch-Irish,  the  French,  the  Dutch  and 
the  pure  Yankee  can  beat  them  hollow  when 
trading  is  done  on  a  large  scale  requiring 
executive  ability,  courage  and  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  merchant.  No 
doubt  the  Jews  make  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  they  are  speculators  and  gamblers  and 
what  they  make  is  not  always  held  securely. 
Then,  again,  they  do  not,  or  rather  they  have 
not  in  the  past  generally  begun  vrith  capital 
secured  by  inheritance.  Nor  have  they  un- 
til lately  invested  in  land.  They  are  also 
Oriental  in  their  taste  and  spend  with  much 
liberality  to  themselves  in  their  living. 

A  Jew,  when  profits  accrue  to  him,  is 
usually  verj'  generous  to  himself  and  to  all 
that  belonss  to  him.  And  many  generally 
belong  to  him,  for  the  Jews  are  noted  for 
their  large  families.  They  are  money-mak- 
ers, but  not  monej'-savers.  Every  man  who 
reads  this  statement  yah  have  knowledge  of 
an  individual  Jew  to  confute  it.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  an  exceptional  individual  here  and 
there,  but  am  making  a  general  statement. 
However,  I  repeat  in  entire  confidence,  there 
is  to-day  in  America  no  individual  Jew  so 
exceptionally  rich  that  he  can  rank  in  wealth 
with  the  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  who 
stand  at  the  top. — John  Gilmer  Speed,  in 
Ainslee's  for  June. 


WHEN  MARS  CAME  OUR  WAY 

"In  1877  Mars  was  at  his  nearest  to  us; 
near,  that  is,  from  an  astromajjier's  point  of 
view,  though  really  at  the  enormous  distance 
of  thirty-five  million  miles,"  says  Mabel 
Looniis  Todd,  in  the  "St.  Nicholas."  "Yet 
a  great  deal  was  learned  about  this  neighbor 
in  the  skj',  among  other  things,  that  he  is 
attended  by  two  tiny  satellites,  or  moons, 
never  seen  before." 

Other  things  have  been  learned  about 
Mars:  "For  instance,  we  feel  quite  sure 
now  that  Mars  has  an  atmosphere,  though 
not  more  than  half  as  dense  as  our  own,  but 
far  better  than  none,  as  we  can  tell  by  look- 
ing at  our  bright  though  dead  and  desolate 
moon,  from  which  air  and  water  have  long 
since  disappeared.  And  if  Mars  has  air,  the 
polar  caps  alone  weruld  seem  to  show  that  he 
has  also  ice  and  snow;  and  there  appear  to 
be,  as  well,  areas  of  water  or  mai'sh,  though 
less  in  extent  than  the  land.  The  northern 
hemisphere  looks  brighter  through  the  tel- 
escope, even  showing  tints  of  red  and  yellow, 
which  astronomers  are  inclined  to  think  are 
chiefly  dry  land,  probably  desert;  while  the 
southern  is  dark,  the  'seas'  brown  or  dull 
gray,  quite  as  water  might  appear.  These 
spots  were  first  called  seas,  like  the  smooth 
regions  of  the  moon,  and  the  name  continues 
in  both,  whatever  they  may  be." 


WAY  OF  MEASURING  THE  HEIGHT  OF  A  TREE 

There  is  a  story  that  during  the  war  there 
was  a  river  to  be  bridged  and  the  engineers 
spent  the  night  making  plans.  When  they 
went  out  in  the  morning  after  their  night  of 
hard  work  they  found  that  the  river  had 
already  been  bridged.  Some  practical  farm- 
ers among  tlie  soldiers  had  laid  the  plans 
and  turned  an  army  into  workmen. 

Carpenters  and  woodsmen  do  not  know  a 
single  principle  of  trigonometry,  but  they 


THE  URGEST  FLOWER  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  largest  flower  in  the  world,  it  is  said, 
is  the  bolo,  which  grows  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  group.  It 
has  five  petals  measuring  nearly  a  yard  in 
width,  and  a  single  flower  has  been  known 
to  weigh  as  much  as  twenty-two  pounds. 
It  grows  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  land, 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  neto 
X>isc  Drill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  Etamp 

BUCKEYE" 


^  will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
Stee  of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  knovNTi  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  egicij>pe<l  trith 
the  same  JBuckeye  Mtouble 
littn  Force  Feed,  and 
Xetp  SuCikeye  Speed  JDe- 
I'ice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
Is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  tne 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  com  stalks,  stubhle,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coTerera.  This  is  a  perfect  Disc  Drill  and  rctll  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
amachlne.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.  Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

PD     lUIACr   Jb  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ^,  _ 

■   fm  IVlAol    Ob  \#Va  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Cat  !s 
i-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch 
Cbaiii. 
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Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  m  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Tou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  monev  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  Jimerican  Watch,  Kickel-JPlated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  levelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  I'roper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


$5  95  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  Suit 

*  Made  from  Remnants  of  our  finest  cloth  that  cost  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 

a  yard.  Equal  every  way  to  regular  $18.00  and  $25.00  made  to  measure  suits. 

nilR  RPPFfyT  IMVENTORY    showed  an  accumulation  of  over  3,000  remnants  of  genuine  ioported 
nt.\^i-ni    inwi-ni\/ni    English  Cassimere  and  Scotch  Cheviot  cloths  that  cost  $3.00.  «o.00  and 
tb-i-"i  a  yard,  in  each  of  which  there  was  just  enough  cloth  to  make  a  man's  suit.   Expert  cotters  and 
skilled  tailors  have  made  these  cloths  np  Into  sack  salts  that  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  our 
.  IS'OO  and  $25.00  made  to  order  suits.    They  are  superbly  lined  with  extra  heavj"  serge  and  Farmer  satin, 
elegantly  piped  with  genuine  Skinner's  satin,  sewed  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread  and  Bt  to  perfection. 
They  come  in  medium  and  dark  shades,  and  in  beautiful  fancy  mixtures  and  neat  checks  of 
handsome  designs,  new  colorings  and  stylish  patterns  from  the  most  famous  looms  in  the 
world.  Remember  these  cloths  cost  |3.0ii  to  $6  00  a  yard  and  were  used  in  our  $18.00  and  $25.00 
made  to  order  suits.    Our  price  #5.95  don*t  cover  the  cost  of  the  cloth  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tailoring,  cutting;  and  trimmings. 

OUR   GUARANTEE    ^^^"^^iitsend  samples  because  we  used  all  the  cloth  that  each 
remnant  contained  to  make  a  suit.   However,  you  have  our  binding 


WE  MAKE 
Other  Suits  for 
$6.95  to 
$13.95 

"WRITE  FOR 

uara.ntee  that  the  suits  are  exactly  as  represented  and  worth  three  times  #-5.95.  j  Free  Sgmplea 

SEND    NO    MONEY  send  this  adv.  with  your  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch  measure:  state 

whether  you  wish  a  medium  or  d  ark  color,  and  if  a  check  or  fancy  mixture  is  desired. 


We  il  send  the  suit  by  express  C.O.D.  and  allow  you  to  examine  and  try  It  on  before  you  pay  one  cent. 
If  exactly  as  represented,  the  moat  wonderful  value  you  ever  saw,  aud  equal  to  tlie  $1SJX)  suits  that  others  sell, 
then  pay  the  express  agent  $5.95  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  JPay  nothing  If  unsatisfactory  and  ha 
will  return  it  at  our  expense.    TUE  LOUIS  Z,  YEUO^  CO.,  W.  Jackson  St.,  ChlcagO,lIi> 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS 
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to 

lO 
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OFFER 

YOU 


TO  rXTRODUCE   OVB.  LATEST  1^AR6E.  rowTEUFCX. 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR, 


I 


ONSEA'^ARM 


POSITITELT  such  a,  good  Telescope  was  neTer  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Teleaccpss  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  mamifarturers  of  Eurcpe,  ms^san 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3 1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  Thej  are  BRASS  BOTJ>D.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  du3t.  etc..  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scieniificallj  ground  and  adjusted.  GCARAXTEZD  BT  THE  MAKER,  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  tM9  siie  hare  been  sold  for  from  *5.00  to  J8.00. 
Ererj  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Object^  inil«« 
away  are  brought  to  view  inth  astonishing  cleameas.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safeW  packed,  prepaid  for  only  99  cis.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc, 
sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  We  WARR.iXT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WA-STS  A^'OTHER;  Brandy,  Ya.  Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  instrument?  costing  many  times  the 
money.— R.  C.  Axles.  Send  99  CE>"TS  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  haT« 
yoai  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOK  lAIPORTtXGiCO,,  Dept.  31.,  Excelslor  Bide..  New  York,  Box  788. 

AND  PREMIUUS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

TheLarkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


LASm  SOAPS 


MARION  HARLAND 


has  written  four  new  books. 


THE  FARMERS  VOICE 


is  the  greatest  Agricultural 
"Weekly  in  the  United  States. 


50c 


The  Four  Books,  and  the 
Voice  to  Jan.,  1900,  for.... 

The  four  volumes  of  Marion  Harland  are  just  out 
and  are  not  on  sale  at  the  book-stores.  Tol.  I.,  on 
"Healtli  Topics"— Vol.  II..  "Home  Topics"— Vol. 
III.,  "  Household  Management  "—Vol.  IV.,  "  Cooking 
Hints."  Finely  printed  on  heavy  paper  from  new 
type  and  plates.  Bound  in  hea^T  paper  cover.  The 
retaU  price  of  each  volume  is  25  cents,  f  I  for  the  set. 
The  Farmers  Voice  is  ^1  per  year.  The  hooks  will  be 
sent  you  free  of  cost,  postage  paid,  and  the  Voice  to 
Jan.  1,  1900,  all  for  50c.  This  phenomenal  offerwill  be 
open  for  a  short  time  only.  Address 

THE  FARMERS  VOICE,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ADON'T  BE  HARD  UP  ^^e'.vT„^ 

■    "Itients  &  Ladies  at  home  or  iraveliog,  taking  orders, 
a3ing  and  selling  Frof.Grmy's  Platers.  Plates, 
Watcties,  Jewelry,  Tableware.  Bicycles  and  ail 
metal  g(X)ds.    No  experieooe,  heavy 
I  plate,  modem  methods.  We  lo  plating, 
J  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Only 
PoutSis  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
t'^rials,  etc.,  ready  for  work.  Crold, 
Sllrer  and  Nickel,  also  Metal 
,  1  g>l«rt«g-   by   new  dipping  process. 

We  teaclk  you  the  an,  furoish  .-.ecret*  and  formulas  FRFIF- 
Write  tO'd'aT.    Testimonial-^,  samples,  etc.,  FBE£. 
B.  GBA¥  £  CO.,  PI.ATING  WOaSS,  7,  CUlCUiMATI.  0. 


Boys  &  Girls 

Wo  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  i 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many 
other  valualjle  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling IS  packages  of  Royal  Enj^llnhlnk  Powder  at  lucesch. 
Everypackage  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
■end  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  self  th* 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you*  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  fortheoutfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  C'2  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  111. 


STEINWAY  UPRIGHT  PIANO  (SECOND  HAND). 
g22S;  Fine  oak  Knabe  Upright,  practically  good 
as  new,  S!275;  used  Sew  York  Upright,  glOO;  Bauer 
Upright,  in  good  order.  Siai;  I.yon  Upright,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. gs5;  mahogany  Kischer  Upright,  slightly  used, 
gn.i;  line  Steinway  Upright,  used,  g.'iM;  Chlckerlug  Up- 
right, used,  gl25.  Pianos  shipped  anywhere.  Monthly 
payments  accepted.  Freight  usually  costs  only  Ijetween 
84  and  g».  Also  remarkable  bargains  in  new  pianos. 
Write  to  day.   Lists  free. 

LYO^^      UEALY,  20  to  30  Adams  Street,  Cbicftgo. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifTs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
Batisfactory.  money  will 
be  refunded.  A^nts 
'n-anted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices,      —  — 
Write  Portland  Mfg.  Cot  .Box  *.  Portland,  Itncli. 


FREE  TRIAL 


30 

^^^buv  direct  from  factory.  Save 
•  agents  large  protlts.  No  money  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS 

$45  Irllngton  5I«tIilne  for  $14.50 

$35  Arlington  Bachine  for  $12.50 

Other  JlBthlnes  J8.00,  $9.25  and  $11.50 
I  all  atfacliments  free,  over  100,001)  in 
lu^ie.  CatalogueandtestimonialsFreA 
1  Write  today  tor  special  freight  offer. 
„  CASH  BUYERS'  rNIO>', 

1S8-164  W.  YanBuren  St.,  B-7  Chicagojll. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
Iiard  the  wind  blows. 
Juflt  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
Price  25  cents,  oy  mail. 


old. 
mBAL 


FASTENER  CO. 


Agents  wanted. 
Station  N.  CHICAGO. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old — Y? 

,S7. 50  boji  4  BngCT  WhM-l.  1-8  !».  Stetl  Tir» 
'SS.OO  boji*  UrrUjt  WhMli  1  In.  SlMl  Tlr» 
^UJ  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 
,0  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 
■  3  We  give  fall  value  for  money. 
JJ*  We  can  furnish  ailes  and  eet  boxea 
properly.    Write  for  new  price  list 
Vo.  14  and  directions  for  meMnrlno. 
lWIUI>«TO>WHHIiCO.,     —  ■  ' 
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THE  FARMER  OF  HOLLAND 

BY  EDWAED  A.  STELNER 

EVEN  a  short  trip  through  Holland 
leaves  indelible  impressions.  Its  red- 
tiled  houses  peeping  from  behind  the 
dikes— Holland's  fortresses  against 
the  sea— its  thousands  of  canals  filled  by 
moving  sail-boats,  its  countless  windmills 
fanned  by  the  air,  its  quaint  church-towers, 
its  picturesque  peasantry,  its  mellow  sky, 
its  huge  cheeses— who  can  ever  forget  these 
things? 

The  glimpse  of  Leyden,  where  they  starved 
themselves  rather  than  surrender  to  the 
Spanish,  and  where  they  chose  a  university 
rather  than  freedom  from  taxation,  and 
where  our  forefathers  learned  lessons  of  re- 
ligious liberty;  a  few  hours  at  Delft,  where 
they  have  painted  the  to-sra  red  and  the 
china  blue;,  a  day  in  Amsterdam,  the  north- 
ern Venice,  where  they  polish  diamonds;  a 
glimpse  of  Schiedam,  where  they  make  two 
himdred  varieties  of  liquors;  and  bits  of 
glimpses  of  Edam,  Maasdam,  and  all  the  oth- 

vrbat  a  delight  they  all  w'^re  to  the  eye! 
Clean,,  scrupulously  clean,  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages.always  look,  like  chubby,  rosy-cheeked 
babies  after  their  bath. 

Twice  a  week  city  and  country  alike  clean 
house;  outside  and  inside,  doors,  windows, 
walls,  porcelains,  furniture,  parlor  and  sta- 
ble are  cleaned.  You  can  see  the  women, 
short-skirted,  white-capped,  wooden-shoed, 
climbing  onto  window-sills,  sponge  in  hand, 
polishing  windows,  down  on  the  floor  scrub- 
bing, or  hose  in  hand  squirting  the  water  up 
to  tlie  chimneys,  polishing  brass  door-knobs; 
well,  in  a  word,  "they  all  have  a  fury  of 
cleanliness,"  and  I  pity  the  men  who  have  to 
endure  house-cleaning  twice  a  week. 

But  what  strikes  the  agricultural  beholder 
with  still  greater  wonder  than  this  battle 
with  dirt  is  the  constant  battle  with  the  sea, 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes.  Holland  is  lower 
than  the  sea,  and  has  been  girdled  by  dikes 
to  keep  out  the  ever-battling  enemy.  There 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  earthworks,  and 
thousands  of  eyes  are  fastened  watchfully 
upon  them,  for  the  slightest  breach  in  them 
may  cause  irreparable  damage.  The  work 
of  strengthening  and  extending  these  dikes 
is  forever  going  on,  and  the  battle  between 
the  surging  sea  and  rushing  rivers,  and  the 
banks  of  earth  and  granite  never  _  ceases. 
The  land  is  constantly  changing;  islands  are 
formed  and  destroyed.  One  province  is  fer- 
tilized by  overflowing  rivers,  another  is  im- 
poverished by  settling  sands;  winds  and 
waves  are  ever  busy  changing  the  earth  and 
transforming  the  men  who  struggle  with 
them. 

Once  all  of  Holland  was  impenetrable 
marsh  or  sandy  stretches  of  desert,  but  the 
silent,  courageous,  ingenious  Dutchman 
drained  the  marshes  by  his  enemy  the  wind; 
cut  channels  through  sand-banks  and  made 
the  wat€r  his  servant;  carried  slimy  bog  to 
the  sandy  patches,  mixed  them,  made  new 
land  and  created  meadows,  until  the  land 
is  flowing  at  least  with  milk  if  not  with 
honey. 

Under  what  difficulties  the  Hollanders  la- 
bored no  one  can  understand.  They  had 
neither  wood,  iron  nor  stone;  just  mud  and 
sand  and  plenty  of  salt-water  and  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  pluck.  Silently,  'deter- 
minedly they  labored,  fought  and  conquered. 
This  country  which  had  to  manufacture  its 
soil,  and  has  to  defend  every  inch  'of  it 
against  the  sea,  now  sends  out  agricultural 
products  to  the  value  of  fifty  million  dollars 
annually.   Nearly  two  miflion  cattle  graze 
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on  her  meadows,  and  she  supports  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  her  territory  as  many 
people  as  the  most  populous  country  in 
Europe. 

Holland  has  fought  as  valiantly  with  men 
as  she  has  fought  with  the  sea;  liberty's 
torch  was  never  extinguished-  by  the  Cas- 
tilians'  flood  of  soldiery,  and  the  Hollanders 
are  to-day  among  the  most  patient,  indus- 
trious and  bravest  on  earth. 

Holland  is  always  fanning  herself,  and  the 
huge  wings  of  her  windmills  are  ever  revol- 
ving. These  windmills  are  the  general  roust- 
abouts of  the  country.  They  grind  feed  and 
flour,  do  the  washing,  break  stone,  saw 
wood,  pulverize  spices,  manufacture  snufl'- 


them,  which  carries  off  all  dirt;  their  tails 
are  tied  to  the  beam  above  them;  the  floor 
is  spotlessly  clean,  there  are  no  unpleasant 
odors,  and  the  cows  look  at  you  proudly  and 
condescendingly  as  you  are  introduced  to 
them.  Each  cow  has  a  pet  name,  and  is 
brushed  and  washed  and  primped  every  day, 
and  is  always  ready  for  company.  The  but- 
ter-room is  the  sanctuary  of  the  house, 
and  is  "as  clean  and  beautiful  as  a  tem- 
ple, and  as  cool  as  a  grotto."  The  floor 
in  many  places  is  of  tiling,  flowers  grow  in 
pots  in  the  windows,  and  everything  is  cared 
for  with  as  much  reverence  as  in  a  sanc- 
tuary. Holland  butter  brings  a  high  price 
in  London,  and  from  the  one  little  province 


A  Fabm  Scene  in  the  Neiheelaots 


A  Daieyjian's  Dog-cakt 


tobacco,  churn  the  butter,  pump  the  water 
from  the  marshes;  in  fact,  they  do  nearly 
everything  on  the  farm  except  milk  the  cows. 
A  mill  in  Holland  is  regarded  as  a  fortune, 
and  a  girl  who  is  to  receive  one  as  a  dowry 
has  no  lack  of  suitors.  It  is  better  to  be 
born  with  a  mill  than  a  pretty  face. 

The  Dutch  farm  is  certainly  the  model 
farm;  the  house  is  always  cheerful,  painted 
green  or  red,  surrounded  by  a  small  garden 
full  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  Close  to  the 
house  is  the  barn,  which  also  contains  the 
cow-house;  or,  pardon  me,  the  cow's  parlor, 
for  first  of  all  the  animals  are  immaculately 
clean.    A   stream   of   water   runs  behind 


of  Friesland  alone  sixteen  to  twenty  million 
pounds  of  butter  are  exported  annually. 

In  some  provinces  the  dog  plays  as  great 
a  part  as  the  windmills,  and  in  the  cities 
he  pulls  loads  which  seem  heavy  enough  for 
a  horse.  Almost  universally  the  milk-cart 
is  pulled  by  dogs,  and  coal  merchants  send 
their  fuel  by  dog-express. 

The  Dutch  farmer  is  a  silent,  stanch 
fellow,  always  smoking,  going  to  bed  s.mok- 
ing,  getting  up  smoking;  and  the  only  place 
really  exempt  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco  is 
the  sacred  butler-room.  The  Dutch  women! 
Ah,  yes!  These  Dutch  women  are  much  orna- 
mented by  strange-looking  pins,  buttons  and 


chains,  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry 
on  neck  and  fingers,  short-skirted  and  wood- 
en-shoed; with  the  color  of  the  sky  in  their 
eyes,  the  tint  of  the  rose  on  their  lips,  the 
blush  of  the  peach  on  their  cheeks  and  the 
shape  of  the  moon  in  their  faces.  "And 
that's  the  Dut;h  that  can't  be  beat." 

Holland  is  a  country  which,  if  once  visited, 
lures  you  until  you  come  again,  and  when 
you  leave  it  is  always  with  regret,  for  a  peo- 
ple so  strong,  so  brave,  so  industrious  and  so 
heroic  one  seldom  meets.  Among  the  Euro- 
pean peasantry  they  are  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  most  independent,  and  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  little  country,  the  birthplace 
of  modem  science,  where  liberty  was  cradled 
and  loved,  and  where  human  endurance  and 
intelligence  have  wrought  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural wonders. 


'T'he  Netherlands  are  largely  composed-  of 
^    the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Rhine.   For  countless  ages 
the  soil  of  France  ana  TJermaHy,  DTilJ  — 


up  the  mainland  as  the  Nile  has  done  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mississippi  in  the 
GxiU  of  .Mexico.  The  sea  in  return  cast  up 
its  dunes  and  sand-banks.  Back  of  these, 
and  behind  the  hardening  slime  which  the 
rivers  heaped  up  from  side  to  side  as  they 
straggled,  on  their  course,  most  of  the 
country  was  a  broad  morass.  Here  and 
there  were  islands  which  seemed  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  ooze,  tracts  of  brushwood, 
forests  of  pine,  oak  and  alder,  while  tem- 
pestuous lakes  filled  in  the  picture.  Along 
the  coast  appeared  a  succession  of  deep  bays 
and  gulfs,  through  which  the  Northern 
ocean  swept  in  resistless  fury.  At  length 
tlie  wearied  rivers  appear  to  have  given  up 
the  contest,  and  lost  themselves,  wandering 
helplessly  amid  the  marshes.  Then  man 
took  up  the  struggle.  Little  by  little  the 
land  was  rescued;  dikes  chained  the  ocean 
and  curbed  the  rivers  in  their  channels; 
lakes  were  emptied,  canals  furrowed,  and 
even  the  soil  created. 

"In  this  warfare  of  the  elements  the 
brunt  of  the  contest  fell  on  the  hollow-land, 
or  Holland.  It  had  no  iron — in  fact,  no 
metal  of  any  kind — for  tools,  and  no  stone 
for  houses  or  for  dikes.  Even  wood  was 
wanting,  for  the  early  forests  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  tempests.  To  this  country  Nature 
seemed  to  have  denied  nearly  all  her  gifts; 
so  that,  almost  disinherited  at  birth,  it 
stands  a  vast  monument  to  the  courage,  in- 
dustry and  energ)-  of  an  indomitable  people. 
From  end  to  end  it  is  to-day  a  fro-svning 
fortress,  keeping  watch  and  ward  against 
its  ancient  enemy,  the  sea.    .    .  . 

"On  this  patch  of  manufactured  earth 
was  realized  the  boast  of  Archimedes.  The 
little  republic,  just  come  to  maturity  when 
America  was  settled,  vanquished  and  well- 
nigh  destroyed  the  mightiest  militarj^  power 
of  Europe.  Shortly  aftenvard  it  met  the 
combined  forces  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  As  a  colonizer  it  ranks 
second  to  England  alone,  reaching  out  to 
Java,  Sumatra,  Hindustan,  Ceylon,  New 
Holland,  Japan,  Brazil,  Guiana,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  West  Indies,  and  New 
York.  To-day  the  waste  which  the  ancients 
looked  on  as  uninhabitable  is  among  the 
most  fertile,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
populous  regions  of  the  world;  its  people 
stand  the  foremost  in  Europe  for  general 
intelligence  and  purity  of  morals." — From 
"The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and 
America." 
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Tx  .July,  1853,  Commodore  Perry  with  a 
J-  squadron  of  United  States  war-vessels 
steamed  into  one  of  the  harbors  of  Japan. 
In  March,  1854,  a  treaty  was  signed  which 
broke  down  the  policy  of  isolation  followed 
by  Japan  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
opened  up  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce. 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  armed  inter\'ention 
of  the  United  States  brought  Japan  into  the 
family  of  modern  nations,  and  since  then 
her  progress  in  Western  civilization  has 
been  marvelous. 

By  new  treaties  with  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  which  went  into  effect 
July  17,  1899,  Japan  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  equal  among  nations.  Outlining 
the  more  important  features  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement, Jlr.  Jutaro  Komura,  the  Jap- 
anese minister  in  Washington,  says: 

"The  seventeenth  of  July  marks  the  tvirn- 
ing-point  in  the  diplomatic  history  not  only 
of  Japan,  but  of  the  oriental  countries  in 
general.  It  will  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  Western  powers  have  recognized  the 
full  sovereignty  of  an  oriental  state.  This 
action  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  .shows  that  if  any  country  is 
ready  to  a.ssume  a  full  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility and  affairs  of  the  world  at  large 
these  old  and  enlightened  powers  are  ready 
to  admit  such  a  country  to  full  comity 
among  nations.  So  we  regard  the  advent  of 
this  treaty  as  a  very  important  step  not  only 
for  Japan,  but  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
East. 

"To  understand  the  change  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  .system  under  the  old  treaties. 
This  was  essentially  based  on  two  principles: 
First,  that  foreign  residents  in  Japan  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  extraterritoriality, 
that  is,  they  should  be  amenable  to  the  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  consul  of  their  own 
country  and  not  to  .Japanese  jurisdiction; 
and,  second,  that  foreign  residents  in  Japan 
shall  be  confined  to  certain  open  ports, 
outside  of  which  foreigners  cou'd  not  reside, 
own  property  or  engage  in  trade.  The  re- 
sult was,  in  effect,  about  lifteen  or  sixteen 


systems  of  courts  in  Japan,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  foreigners  who  commit  offenses  in 
Japan.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  powers 
claimed  that  .Japanese  laws  were  not  binding 
upon  foreigners.  For  instance,  take  our 
quarantine  law.  While  it  protected  us  as 
against  our  own  people,  yet  there  was  no 
protection  in  the  case  of  an  infected  for- 
eign ship.  The  only  exception  to  this  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Japanese  law  was  the 
United  States,  which  recognized  from  the 
first  the  binding  force  of  the  Japanese  law. 

"One  of  the  bad  effects  of  this  system  was 
that  foreign  residents  had  entire  immunity 
from  taxation.  The  Japanese  paid  all  the 
taxes.  All  this  has  now  disappeared,  and 
foreigners  have  the  same  privileges  as  well  as 
the  same  obligations  as  the  Japanese  cit- 
izens, no  more  and  no  less.  The  first  step 
in  the  new  system  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
old  fiction  of  extraterritoriality,  by  which 
foreign  citizens  were  judged  by  different 
standard  from  Japanese. 


"The  second  essential  thing  is  the  opening 
of  the  entire  interior  of  Japan  to  foreign 
residents  and  trade.  Until  now  there  have 
been  onlj"  five  treaty  ports — Yokohama, 
Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Hakodate  and  Xigata.  In 
those  places  foreigners  had  been  able  to  live, 
to  purchase  property  and  to  trade,  but  out- 
side of  there  they  could  not  even  travel 
without  a  special  permit.  These  five  places 
are  an  insignificant  part  of  Japan.  Hence- 
forth the  entire  interior  of  the  empire,  with 
its  populous  cities  and  inviting  fields  of  in- 
dustry, is  thrown  open  to  foreigners.  They 
may  live  anjTvhere,  engage  in  any  kind  of 
business,  and  will  be  assured  of  the  same 
protection  to  life  and  property  that  is  given 
to  the  .Japanese. 

"In  bringing  about  the  new  system  of 
treaties  Japan  naturally  feels  most  friendlj' 
toward  the  United  States,  because  she  al- 
ways has  shown  a  most  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  Japan's  desire  to  adopt  modern 
methods,  and  to  deal  on  evpn  terms  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  messages  of  sev- 
eral of  the  presidents  have  spoken  in  most 
friendly  terms  of  this  matter.  And  so,  as 
folates  have  taken  such  a' friendly  interest 
under  the  old  system,  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  United  States  government  and  peo- 
ple will  take  a  most  friendly  interest  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  treaty." 


Tp'HE  folloT\'ing  statistics  of  the  railways  in 
i-  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  are  taken  from  the  advance 
statement  of  the  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:" 

On  June  30,  1898,  the  total  single-track 
railway  mileage  was  186,396.32  miles,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  1,967.85  miles.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railway  mileage,  includ- 
ing all  tracks,  on  the  date  given  was  247,532.- 
52,  miles,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
4,088.11  miles. 

The  number  of  persons  emploj-ed  by  the 
railways  on  June  30,  1898,  was  874,558,  an 
increase  of  51,082  compared  with  the  number 
for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees on  June  30,  1898,  was  956  in  excess  of 
the  number  on  June  30,  1893,  and  89,524  in 
excess  of  the  number  on  June  30,  1895.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  to 
more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons on  the  paj'-rolls  was  §495,055,618,  an  in- 
crease compared  with  the  preceding  year 
of  ?29,454,037.  This  amount  of  compensation 
represents  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  railways,  and  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  their  total  gross  earnings. 

The  amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding 
on  ,Iune  30,  1898,  not  including  current  liabil- 
ities in  the  term,  was  ?10,818,554,031,  which 
represents  a  capital  of  $60,343  for  each  mile 
of  line. 

The  aggregate  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898, 
was  .501,066,681,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  11,621,483.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  during  the  year  was 
114,077,576,305,  which,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  shows  the  large  increase  of 
18,938,554,080  tons. 

The  gross  earnings,  covering  an  operated 
mileage  of  184,648.26  miles,  were  .$1,247,325,- 
621,  being  greater  by  $125,235,848  than  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  operating  ex- 
penses were  §817,973,276,  being  an  increase 
of  $65,448,512  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  income  from  operation,  or  net 
rarninga,  was  $429,352,.345,  an  increase  of 
$59,787,336  over  the  preceding  year. 


The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons 
on  account  of  railway  accidents  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  47,741,  of  which 
6,859  were  killed.  Of  railway  employees, 
1,958  were  killed  and  31,761  were  injured. 
Of  persons  classed  as  trespassers,  4,063  were 
killed  and  4,749  were  injured.  The  number 
of  passengers  killed  during  the  year  was 
221,  and  the  number  injured  was  2,945.  One 
passenger  was  killed  for  everj-  2,267,270  car- 
ried, and  one  injured  for  every  170,141 
carried.  Ratios  based  on  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  show  that  60,542,670  passen- 
ger-miles were  accomplished  for  each  pas- 
senger killed,  and  4,543,270  passenger-miles 
accomplished  for  each  passenger  injured. 

>»   >  (  «< 

IX  AX  eloquent  oration  ex-Mayor  Matthews, 
of  Boston,  recently  said: 
"While  the  commercial  necessities  of  the 
countrj'  are  a  sufficient  justification  for  our 
intervention  in  the  East,  loftier  motives 
are  not  absent.  We  are  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Philippine 
islands;  we  hold  the  legal  title  to  the  whole 
of  them.  We  occupy  a  position  of  trust 
toward  their  inhabitants.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  shall  let  the  Filipinos  gov- 
ern themselves,  but  whether  we  shall  allow 
a  small  portion  of  them  to  misgovern  all  the 
rest.  We  have  no  more  right  to  abandon 
these  islands  and  their  occupants  to  savage 
or  semi-civilized  misrule  than  Admiral 
Dewey  had  to  scuttle  his  ships  after  the  bat- 
tle of  jManila.   As  trustees  we  cannot  resign. 

"The  practical  duty  of  the  United  States, 
which  no  amount  of  historical  misinforma- 
tion will  enable  us  honorably  to  avoid,  is  to 
re-establish  peace  and  civil  order  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  to  do  it  at  once;  and 
then  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  government 
for  the  islands,  framed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  the  material  welfare  and  polit- 
ical progress  of  their  inhabitants.  Prec- 
edents for  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  islands  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  territories;  suggestions 
for  the  government  of  others  may  be  offered 
by  the  experience  of  other  countries  in 
similar  undertakings.    The  difficulty  to  be 

ernment,  but  in  the  execution  of  them. 


"If  we  administer  the  Philippines  with 
the  same  unselfish  purpose  which  has  in- 
spired our  territorial  policy,  introducing  our 
ideas  of  eivO  liberty  and  law  wherever  they 
seem  applicable,  permitting  as  much  of 
local  self-government  as  the  people  seem 
qualified  to  enjoy,  developing  the  resources 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  islands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  only 
incidentally  for  our  own;  if,  in  short,  we 
keep  our  minds  set  on  what  we  can  do  for 
the  Filipinos,  not  on  jvhat  we  can  get  out  of 
them,  then  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  governing  our  dependencies  in 
the  Pacific  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  in- 
habitants, the  honor  of  our  own  people  and 
the  profit  of  both. 

"Many  persons  seem  to  fear  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Philippine  islands,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  active  policy  on  the  coast 
of  China,  will  tend  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  domestic  policies.    .    .  . 

"The  instinctive  j-earning  of  the  people  for 
activity  and  adventure  cannot  permanently 
be  repressed;  and  their  unoccupied  energies 
will  demand  an  outlet— territorial  or  polit- 
ical. As  expansion  will  diminish  the  eco- 
nomic e\-ils  of  the  future,  so  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  international  intercourse, 
foreign  commerce  and  colonial  government 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  healthy  reaction  and  a 
steadying,  elevating  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  political  controversy 
at  home. 

«^ 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  people 
who  established  this  country  looked  forward 
to  an  era  of  continental  isolation  for  them 
and  their  descendants,  that  dream  has  long 
since  faded  away,  never  to  be  revived.  The 
New  England  which  our  Puritan  ancestors 
founded,  and  which  our  fathers  dwelt  in,  is 
gone,  and  gone  forever.  Its  physical  appear- 
ani%,  its  industrial  life  and  the  character 
of  its  population  have  completely  altered.  It 
is  useless  for  us  to  complain,  even  if  we  had 
the  desire.  The  change  was  deliberate.  The 
generation  which  preceded  this  welcomed 
the  end  of  the  'long  winter  of  New  England 
isolation,'  brought  about  by  the  invention 
of  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat;  and  the 
New-Englander  took  up  his  historic  burden 
and  became  again  the  pioneer. 


"Wc  can  either  take  the  part  in  the 
movements  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
our  position,  abilities,  necessities  and  the 
inherited  aspirations  of  the  people  call  for, 
or  we  can  stand  aloof  in  selfish,  timid  unen- 
lightened isolation,  and  let  the  march  of 
commerce  and  civilization  roll  round  the 
globe  without  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
destiny,  but  of  choice;  and  if  we  fail  to 
choose  wisely  the  fault  will  not  be 

"In  o\ir  stars, 
"But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 

"The  American  people  never  yet  have 
failed  on  great  occasions.  They  will  not 
now.  They  will  not  permit  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  their  country  to  be  determined  by 
considerations  based  on  selfishness  or  fear. 
They  will  not  shirk  the  duties  or  lose  the 
opportunities  which  Almighty  God  has 
placed  before  them.  They  -n-ill  cross  the 
Pacific.  When  there,  may  they  act  so  wisely 
and  so  justly  by  all  the  great  interests  com- 
mitted to  their  care  that  in  after  ages  the 
chief  anniversaries  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
regenerated  and  grateful  populations  of 
Oceanica  and  China  will  be  those  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila  and  the  Fourth  of  July." 


THE  figures  which  were  recently  given  out 
by  the  Treasury  Department  show  that 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  the 
largest  year  of  foreign  trade  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  foreign  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  was,  in  money  value, 
over  $1,924,500,000,  which  exceeded  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  preceding  year  bj'  nearly 
877,000,000.  The  total  exports  were  $1,227,443,- 
425,  about  §4,000,000  below  those  of  1898, 
and  $177,000,000  larger  than  any  other  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  total  imports  were  8697,077,388,  an 
increase  of  more  than  §81,000,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  of  1898.  The  increase  of  imports 
is  largelj'  in  sugar  and  in  partly  manufac- 
tured articles  used  in  process  of  manufac- 
turing in  this  country. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  8530,366,037. 
The  excess  of  exports  in  1898  was  §615,432,- 
676,  and  in  1897  it  was  §286,263,144. 
The  excess  of  exports,  or  so-called  balance 

or  irauc  ju  our  ravor,  xor  xiie  past  XTia-x  na- 
cal  years  aggregated  over  §1,432,000,000.  J 

'  I  'HE  expansion  of  exports  of  manufactwr- 
■i-  ers— an  increase  of  nearly  §45,000,000— 
did  much  to  make  up  for  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  exports.  Of  these  the 
greatest  falling  off  in  value  was  in  wheat 
and  wheat-flour,  due  to  much  better  grain 
crops  abroad  in  1898  than  in  1897.  However, 
the  decline  was  due  to  lower  prices,  not  to 
the  quantity  exported.  The  average  price 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  exported  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  a  little  less 
than  75  cents,  against  98.3  cents  for  1898. 
The  total  quantity  in  bushels  of  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  exported  was  over  4,500,000 
bushels  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Taken    in    connection    with    this  year's 
wheat  crops  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
last  item  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  future  of  wheat  prices.    In  the  twelve 
months  ending  with  June,  1899,  we  exported 
more  wheat  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
when    the    European    crops    were  much 
smaller.     According  to  latest  reports  and 
estimates  no  country  in  Europe  has  as  large 
a  wheat  crop  this  year  as  last,  the  decrease 
in  Russia  alone  being  120,000,000  bushels. 
The  present  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  far  below  that  of  last  year.    Tlie  estimates 
for  both  years  vary  considerably,  but  the 
yield  is  at  least  150,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.   In  brief,  our  crop  is  smaller  and 
Europe  needs  more  of  it.    The  statistics  are 
all  on  the  side  of  advancing  prices.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  we  sent  abroad  nearly 
222,000,000  ljushels  of  wheat,  flour  included, 
at  a  yearly  average  export  price  of  nearly 
75  cents  a  bushel.    The  present  wheat  sit- 
uation of  the  world  indicates  a  larger  export 
this  3'ear  and  a  higher  yearly  average  export 
price  a  bushel. 

T  T  XDER  the  heading,  "The  First  Princi- 
^  pies,"  the  New  York  "Sun"  makes  this 
concise  comment  on  the  Brooklyn  street- 
car strike: 

"The  right  to  quit  wprk  is  as  indisputable 
as  the  right  to  work. 

"The  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  quit- 
ing  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  quitter. 

"The  right  of  the  other  man  to  step  in  and 
take  the  job  is  likewise  indisputable. 

"As  long  as  both  of  these  rights  are  re- 
spected, the  striking  labor  and  the  super- 
seding labor  are  equally  respectable." 


August  l,  layy 


o 


RURAL 


ABOUT 

APrAIRS 


Apple-borers 


More  Health.  Hints 


Accidents  will  happen, 
especially  where  there 
are  children.  People  who  handle  knives, 
forks,  scissors,  glass,  sharp-edged  things  of 
all  kinds,  boiling  water,  lamps,  hot  flats, 
stoves,  etc.,  must  expect  to  be  cut,  bruised, 
burnt  or  hurt  in  other  ways  at  times.  In- 
juries of  minor  importance  are  a  common 
occurrence  in  anj-  familj',  and  those  of  a 
more  serious  nature  are  also  liable  to  hap- 
pen at  any  time.  People  are  careless,  and 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the  world  is 
being  run  on  the  same  old  plan.  A  physic- 
ian is  not  always  close  by  or  quickly  to  be 
reached,  and  rural  people  are  often  obliged 
to  rely  on  their  own  devices  for  awhile.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of 
family  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  and 
I  try  to  live  up  to  this  doctrine.  At  least 
there  are  certain  drugs  and  appliances  of 
which  we  never  (hardly  ever)  fail  to  have  a 
supply  on  hand.  On  the  shelf,  ready  for 
immediate  use,  stands  a  bottle  with  carbolic 
acid  (crystals),  and  in  a  pigeonhole  on  my 
desk,  always  open  to  the  family,  may  be 
found  a  roll  of  surgeon's  rubber  adhesive 
plaster,  such  as  one  can  purchase,  done  up 
in  a  neat  tin  case,  at  any  large  drug-store 
for  about  fifty  cents.  The  piece  of  plaster 
is  about  eight  inches  wide  and  a  yard  long, 
but  what  a  lot  of  "patching"  any  one  can  do 
with  it !  The  way  the  children  run  to  it  for 
a  little  patch  every  little  while  brings  more 
clearly  to  my  knowledge  how  frequently 
these  trifling  injuries  that  by  neglect  are 
liable  to  assume  a  more  serious  character 
do  occur  in  a  family.  The  farm  help,  too, 
comes  in  for  a  generous  share  of  cuts  and 
bruises.  In  short,  there  is  a  lot  of  skin- 
patching  to  be  done  all  the  time. 


Keep  it  tightly  corked  all  the  time.  It  is  liable 
to  eat  an  ordinary  cork,  and  if  open  will  soon 
lose  its  strength.  Put  a  little  of  it  on  a  wet 
rag  and  apply  to  the  bee-sting  or  mosquito- 
bite.   It  usually  gives  almost  instant  relief. 


A  Water  Cure 


I  am  not  cranky  enough  on 
the  water  question  to  believe 
that  water  in  itself  is  a  cure-all.  I  even  fear 
the  fresh  water  from  most  wells  when  used 
as  abeverage.  Typhoid  fever  lurks  in  many 
wells,  and  I  prefer  to  avoid  unnecessary 
risks.  Boiled  water,  such  as  hot  lemonade, 
or  hot  water  flavored  or  medicated  in  any 
sensible  way,  is  always  safe,  and  I  believe 
has  great  medicinal  virtues.  I  am  convinced 
that  rheumatic  and  other  poisons  can  be 
washed  out  of  the  blood  by  the  free  use  of 
such  hot  drinks  taken  half  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore each  meal.  The  water  will  do  no  harm  ; 
it  may  do  good.  It  often  relieves  or  cures 
dyspepsia.  The  acid  of  the  lemon  helps  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  walls  and  to  stimiilate 
liver  action.  Don't  imagine,  however,  that 
one  or  two  glassfuls  of  hot  water  or  hot 
lemonade,  taken  at  long  intervals,  will  do 
remarkable  things  for  you.  You  must  not 
expect  wonders.  Take  your  pint  or  half 
pint  regularly  before  each  meal  right  along, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  It  is  worth  a  trial.  Your  dyspepsia 
or  your  rheumatism  may  leave  you  after  a 
short  period  of  such  treatment.  Be  persistent 
in  it. 


The  excellent,  refreshing 
sauce  that  early  apples  now 
make  reminds  me  that  now  is  the  time  to 
look  over  the  trees  for  borers.  Don't  let 
these  pests  destroy  the  trees  after  you  have 
grown  them  to  bearing  age  and  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  paid  for  your  trouble.  Look 
closely  and  carefully  on  the  ground  close 
about  the  base  of  each  tree,  and  if  there  is  a 
borer  at  work  in  it  his  castings,  which  re- 
semble sawdust,  will  be  seen  and  he  can  be 
located  in  a  moment.  All  the  tools  needed 
are  a  knife  and  a  short  piece  of  broom-wire. 
If  one  has  to  cut  much  of  a  gash  to  get  the 
pest  out  it  is  a  good  idea  to  pack  it  with 
grafting-wax.  If  one  has  none  on  hand  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  bank  the  earth  up  about 
the  tree  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the  wound. 
One  can  usually  get  a  borer  without  much 
cutting  by  running  the  wire  along  his  tun- 
nel. When  one  punches  the  stufBng  out  of 
him  the  end  of  the  wire  puncher  will  show 
it,  being  covered  with  said  stufiSng. 


la  the  Swim 


Wliat  to  Do 


In  the  first  place  we  should 
learn  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
nature  is  the  great  healer.   What  we  expect 
from  the  plaster,  or  any  application,  is  to 
pTnyvnt  iiuerreieuue  With  nature's  way  of 
healing.   All  our  salves  and  lotions  can  do 
little  in  the  way  of  healing  or  restoring. 
The  only  thing  we  can  aim  to  do  by  their 
use  is  to  keep  things  out  of  and  away  from 
cuts,  burns,  sores,  etc.,  and  let  nature  do  the 
rest.   First  of  all  get  the  bruise  or  cut 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The 
only  real  danger  comes  from  the  germs  that 
may  find  entrance  through  the  break  or  abra- 
sion of  the  skin  into  the  blood  and  body. 
Among  these  germs  are  those  of  the  fatal 
lockjaw.   Get  soft  water,  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  add  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
carbolic  acid.   Into  this  solution  hold  the 
bruised  part,  and  thus  help  to  diffuse  and 
disperse  the  blood  that  otherwise  would 
coagulate  and  cause  the  black  and  blue  spots. 
If  an  open  wound,  wash  it  out  with  the  car- 
bolic-acid solution,  and  finally  apply  a  piece 
of  the  adhesive  plaster.   Use  plaster  enough 
to  cover  well  and  hold  it  on  well.   Then  let 
the  injury  take  care  of  itself.    Keep  the 
wound  thus  clean  and  covered  and  there 
will  be  no  "taking  cold"  in  it. 


Bums 


For  burns,  especially  if  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy  the  skin,  the  ad- 
hesive-plaster covering  can  also  be  recom- 
mended.  My  practice,  however,  is  to  make 
a  thick  paste  of  common  baking-soda  (salera^ 
tus,  bicarbonate  of  soda)  and  water,  and 
put  this  thickly  on  the  burned  surface,  then 
wind  a  cloth  around  it  to  keep  the  paste  in 
place  for  awhile  and  the  injured  portion 
tightly  covered.   The  pain  ceases  when  the 
air  is  kept  from  the  burned  surface.  After 
awhile  the  soda  paste  is  removed  and  the 
spot  covered  with  adhesive  plaster.  For 
severer  burns  apply  quickly  a  thick  covering 
of  saleratus  paste,  petroleum,  butter  or  oiled 
cotton,  and  call  a  physician. 

«  *  » 

Among  the  minor  ills  of 
Stings  and  Bites  ^jg^        sometimes  very 

annoying  ones,  are  the  stings  of  bees,  hor- 
nets, wasps,  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  fleas  and 
various  other  flying  and  creeping  things. 
Children  sometimes  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
that  source,  and  often  the  affliction,  through 
swelling,  itching,  etc.,  becomes  almost  un- 
bearable. In  strong  ammonia  we  have  per- 
haps the  best  remedy  for  these  troubles,  and 
I  always  have  a  bottle  of  it  on  a  shelf  in 
the  kitchen.  I  buy  it  in  one  of  the  large 
drug-stores,  and  pay  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  cents  for  a  pint  of  ammonia  of 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  degrees  B.  strength. 


Water  is  also  a  good  thing  for 
exterior  use.  In  hot  weather 
I  like  to  take  my  swim  occasionally — and  I 
prefer  a  large  body  of  water  for  it.  An 
ocean  bath  is  a  luxury  to  me.  Next  to  it 
comes  a  swim  in  the  surf  of  a  large  lake  or 
in  an  open  river.  Go  into  the  water  before, 
never  right  after  dinner  or  supper.  If  you 
have  to  take  a  long  walk  to  get  to  the  water, 

take  time  to  thoroughlv  cool  off  before  fioijw!' 
lu. — i^co-iii     •»  tu  owifii.  .  some- 

times the  use  of  a  life-preserver  will  help 
you  to  learn  how,  and  at  any  rate  make  you 
feel  safe  and  comfortable  in  the  water.  Only 
a  minority  of  people,  however,  enjoy  water 
privileges  of  this  kind.  The  great  majority 
live  too  far  away  from  larger  bodies  of  water 
to  take  their  daily  swim  or  bath.  But  every- 
body might  have  at  least  a  wash  in  a  tank  or 
tub.  All  modern  houses  are  built  to  contain 
a  bath-room.  In  the  colder  seasons  I  like  to 
take  an  occasional  wash  in  plenty  of  quite 
warm  water,  and  to  wind  up  by  sponging  ofE 
with  cold  water  to  which  a  little  ammonia 
has  been  added.  It  is  a  refreshing  and 
health-giving  procedure. 

«  »  * 

Finally  I  feel  like  saying  a  good  word  for 
the  vapor-bath  cabinet.  Free  perspiration 
is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  body  ejects 
a  lot  of  waste  materials  which,  if  they  were 
to  remain,  would  act  as  poisons  in  the  blood. 
I  do  know  that  free  sweating  purifies  my 
blood.  A  good  vapor-bath  cabinet  with  alco- 
hol-lamp, etc.,  can  now  be  bought  quite 
cheaply.  I  bought  one  (as  advertised)  for 
So.OO,  and  I  think  I  got  my  money's  worth. 
Directions  how  to  use  it  go  with  the  cabinet 
and  may  safely  be  followed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  find  very  little  good  from  electrical 
treatment,  and  believe  that  electricity  as  a 
curative  agent  is  frequently  overrated. 

T.  Geeinek. 

A. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

When  such  garden  truck  as 
Second  Crops  ^^^^^  ^^^.^y  cabbage,  etc.,  is 

removed,  as  they  should  be  when  past  their 
prime,  I  plant 


Summer  Ontings 


I  notice  in  some  of  my 
papers  that  the  wife  of 
Banker  Percent,  the  daughters  of  Lawyer 
Legal  and  the  son  of  Merchant  Trade  have 
all  gone  to  Mackinac  or  some  other  summer 
resort,  presumably  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure.  They  did  look  rather  pale  and 
somewhat  fagged  the  last  time  I  saw  them, 
and  fresh  air  and  sunshine  will  do  them 
good.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  people  who  could  go  "summering"  were 
the  most  favored  of  all  humanity  and  got 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  But  the  opportunity  came  for  me  to  go 
to  some  of  these  places  and  see  them  in  their 
glory,  chasing  after  health  and  pleasure  at 
$1  to  $5  a  chase,  and  I  very  soon  decided 
that  while  the  chasing  was  good  and  abun- 
dant, the  catching  was  not  "in  it,"  as  the 
thoughtless  say. 

*  *  ♦ 

At  the  most  noted  resorts  all  was  noise 
and  din  and  rush  and  roar.  Hackmen,  huck- 
sters, fakirs  and  show  people  were  bawling 
and  calling  on  every  hand,  while  the  hotel- 
runner  and  the  boarding-house  solicitor 
were  very  much  in  evidence.  I  failed  utterly 
to  see  where  or  how  anjbody  was  getting 
ari(f^uliV,^d¥'G?tin5i^^^*^iJt«Ji^,'^it^(tJr^mT* 
and  frippery  at  the  high-priced  hotels.  AVhen 
I  sought  the  quieter  places  of  less  note  I  found 
people  suffering  with  ennui  and  wishing 
they  had  gone  somewhere  else,  and  getting 
about  as  much  rest  and  pleasure  as  an  active 
boy  would  shut  up  in  an  empty  eight  by  ten  ' 
room.  The  only  people  who  were  actually 
having  a  good  time  were  the  parties  of  ten  to 
twenty-five,  relatives  and  friends,  coming 
from  one  town  or  neighborhood.  They  came 
for  pleasure  and  to  see  the  sights,  and  so 
many  being  together  they  were  practically  in- 
dependent of  all  outsiders  for  rollicking  fun, 
while  they  got  reduced  rates  on  everything. 
When  one  of  these  parties  came  down  on 
one  of  the  quiet  resorts  in  the  back  districts 
they  were  greeted  with  as  much  delight  by 
host  and  guests  as  a  circus  is  greeted  by  the 
children  of  a  small  village. 

*  *  iis 

My  observations  at  both  the  popular  and 
quieter  summer  resorts  of  the  Korth  fully 
satisfied  me  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  good 
time  at  any  of  them  is  to  go  in  a  party  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  neighbors  and  friends,  each 
determined  to  sink  personalities  and  have  a 
real  jolly  good  time.  Such  parties  can  get 
reduced  rates  from  railroads,  hotels  and 
everything  else,  and  their  outing  will  be 
something  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure 
while  they  live.  They  should  elect  a  com- 
mittee of  three  directors  before  they  start, 
and  this  committee  should  secure  rates,  pay 
all  bills  and  decide  all  questions.  The  most 
successful  parties  I  ever  met  were  thus  man- 
aged, and  they  invariably  got  full  value  for 
every  dollar  they  spent. 


inclines  him  to  improve  and  beautify  his 
home  and  farm  more  than  he  otherwise 
would. 

Farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  fairs 
are  all  right  in  their  way,  and  all  farmers 
who  desire  to  keep  in  the  front  ranks  will 
attend  as  many  of  them  as  he  can ;  but,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  said,  "It's  the  same  old  thing. 
They  wear  a  fellow  out."  They  are  simply 
schools  of  instruction,  and  attending  school 
is  not  having  an  outing.  To  have  an  enjoy- 
able outing,  a  brain-rester,  one  must  leave 
the  farm  and  all  its  cares  behind.  He  must 
set  out  to  be  a  boy  again,  and  get  all  the 
pleasure  he  can  out  of  everything  that  comes 
along.  He  must  drop  shop,  forget  the  soil, 
kick  up  his  heels  and  yell !  A  short  railroad 
trip  to  a  river  or  lake  and  a  few  days'  camp- 
ing with  a  few  neighbors  costs  but  little,  yet 
it  gives  one  a  chance  to  expand  his  lungs, 
shake  up  his  liver,  live  on  tough  fare,  laugh 
and  yell  as  loud  as  he  can,  sing  old  ballads 
and  fight  mosquitoes  and  upset  hornets' 
nests. 

*  *  * 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  needs  an  outing 
more  than  he  does,  and  it  would  surprise 
her  to  have  him  courting  her  and  smiling 
and  smirking  as  he  did  when  he  wore  un- 
comfortable clothes  and  came  every  Sunday 
night  to  see  her.  She  would  enjoy  a  short 
outing  away  from  the  chickens,  churn  and 
broom  as  much  as  he,  and  it  would  give  her 
new  life,  new  energy  and  make  her  feel  that 
she  is  not  a  slave  to  the  everlasting  grind  of 
farm-house  work.  As  I  said,  such  an  outing 
would  cost  but  little,  while  its  benefits  would 
be  incalculable.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
wait  until  we  can  afford  to  have  a  good  big 
outing  away  off  in  some  other  state.  That 
time  may  never  come.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  several  little  inexpensive  pic- 
nics as  we  go  along.  We  will  enjoy  them 
more,  and  they  will  do  us  more  good.  We 
shall  come  home  feeling  more  like  we  were 
working  to  live  than  living  to  work.  Almost 
any  farmer  can  spare  a  few  days  this  month 
for  an  outing ;  get  together  and  take  it.  You 
will  enjoy  it  more  than  the  Fourth  of  July 
or  Christmas— more  than  twin  calves  or 
nineteen  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 

^     Feed  Geundt. 

oix  „UTILIZJNG„TiL^„\V/^EXLAm.  

fields  was  a  mud-hole  covering  an  eighth  of 
an  acre,  caused  by  the  spreading  out  of  the 
brook.  The  farmer  believed  in  utilizing 
the  waste  places  and  making  every  part  of 
the  farm  contribute  to  the  general  purpose. 
The  spring  from  which  came  the  brook 
could  not  be  interfered  Avith  because  it  pro- 
duced excellent  water  and  was  worth  more 
than  anything  that  could  be  grown  in  the 
meadow,  for  after  passing  through  the 
swamp  it  ran  into  a  trough  in  the  pasture 
where  the  cattle  had  access  to  it. 

There  were  several  ways  of  improving 
this  meadow  and  of  giving  the  water  from 
the  spring  uninterrupted  flow,  but  all  were 
costly  except  the  one  decided  upon.  He 
made  a  cranberry  bog  of  the  meadow.  It 
costs  about  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
to  make  a  good  bog,  but  it  pays.  Several 
things  are  necessary,  and  one  of  them  is 
facility  for  flooding  in  the  fall  to  prevent 
damage  by  early  frosts.   In  this  bit  of 
meadow  the  farmer  raised  ^cranberries  as 
large  as  cherries,  always  welcome  to  any 
table,  and  always  in  demand  in  the  market, 
especially  when  sugar  is  low.  AVherever 
there  is  a  perennial  spring  or  brook  (heaven 
help  the  farm  that  has  neither)  there  are 
usually  moist,  untillable  places,  but  exactly 
adapted  to  cranberry  culture.   Put  in  a  few 
cranberry-plants,  for  cranberry  sauce  is 
sauce  for  anj'thing.   It  is  more  than  sauce; 
it  is  food,  and  may  be  just  the  medicine  the 
system  needs. 


RYE  AS  A 

While  nitrogen  is 


I  plant  the  ground  they  occupied 
with  sweet  corn  to  catch  the  fertility  which 
would  otherwise  go  into  weeds  or  be  entire- 
ly wasted.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  a  foot  of 
ground  lie  idle  and  bare,  or  to  grow  a  crop 
of  worthless  weeds;  and  unless  one  has 
something  of  value  growing  on  the  land  he 
is  very  apt  to  let  the  weeds  take  it.  Any  of 
the  earlier  varieties  of  sweet  corn  planted 
as  late  as  this  will  make  lots  of  excellent 
cow  or  pig  feed  before  frost,  while  the  land 
upon  which  it  grows  will  really  be  benefited 
by  it.  Nothing  about  the  farm  gives  it 
a  more  woeful,  neglected  appearance  than  a 
garden  overrun  by  weeds.  If  you  have  no 
sweet-corn  seed  plant  cow-peas,  soy-beans, 
or  sow  buckwheat  or  even  millet.  Anything 
that  is  useful  is  better  than  weeds,  while  it 
will  make  the  garden  look  neat,  tidy  and  at- 
tractive. 


But  to  come  back  home,  many  of  us  are  in 
debt,  or  our  crops  were  too  short  last  year  to 
enable  us  to  take  much  of  an  outing,  so  we 
must  make  the  best  of  our  sm-roundings. 
The  life  of  a  farmer  is  not  like  that  of  a 
merchant,  banker  or  lawyer.  He  is  in  the 
fresh  air  all  the  time,  while  he  can,  if  he 
will,  have  the  best  and  freshest  of  all  that 
grows  in  his  latitude  on  his  table  at  all  times. 
And  if  he  does  not  overwork  or  expose  him- 
self too  much  he  may  be  as  healthy  as  any 
man  living.  Still  he  needs  an  outing,  a 
change  of  associations  and  surroundings,  for 
a  short  time.  They  serve  to  brush  the  cob- 
webs off  his  brain  and  broaden  his  views  of 
life,  make  him  more  liberal  in  his  ideas  and 
give  him  something  new  to  think  about— a 
change  that  is  refreshing  and  invigorating. 
I  think  it  makes  of  him  a  better  farmer,  and 


Geoege  Appleton. 

GREEN  CROP 

the  fertilizing  element 
most  easily  lost  from  manures  and  soils,  it 
is  the  most  expensive,  costing  almost  three 
times  as  much  a  pound  as  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  readiness  with  which 
nitrates  are  washed  out  of  the  soil  during 
heavy  rains  when  the  ground  is  thawed 
suggests  that  during  the  period  of  such 
rains  it  should  be  covered  with  some  catch- 
crop,  which  will  feed  upon  the  nitrates 
formed  and  store  nitrogen  in  its  tissues. 
For  this  purpose  rye  is  an  excellent  crop 
and  is  much  used.  While  it  adds  no  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil  which  is  not  already  found 
therein,  as  crimson  clover  does,  it  is  a  much 
surer  catch  than  the  latter,  and  is  thorough- 
ly hardy.  It  forms  quite  a  root  system  dur- 
ing the  fall,  starts  off  early  in  the  spring, 
and  by  ordinary  planting-time  forms  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  to  be  plowed  under. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  DuAL-PCEPOSE  Cow.— The  lead- 
ing editorial  correspondent  of  an 
Eastern  farm  journal  says:  "We 
never  have  believed  in  a  Jack- 
of-all-trades  man,  and  do  not  want  any 
Jack-of-all-trades  cattle  on  the  farm."  He 
proceeds  to  relate  his  experience  in  trj-ing 
to  procure  a  profitable  milking  strain  of 
Shorthorns.  He  consulted  -with  a  noted 
breeder,  was  told  what  strain  was  best,  and 
secured  two  heifers  and  a  bull  at  a  long 
price.  The  result,  as  he  states  it,  was  that 
one  heifer  did  not  breed  at  all,  the  other 
required  the  assistance  of  one  of  this 
gentleman's  pet  Jerseys  in  raising  a  calf, 
and  the  caftle-grazers  of  the  neighborhood 
would  not  give  a  dollar  for  the  service  of  the 
bull.  The  male  calves  of  this  sire  were 
given  away  to  the  farmers.  On  such  experi- 
ence does  this  writer  base  his  advice  that 
the  farmer  should  select  a  breed  wholly  for 
butter  production  or  wholly  for  beef  pro- 
duction.  Let  us  look  into  the  facts. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  this 
gentleman  was  either  very  unlucky  with  the 
animals  bought  or  else  was  the  victim  of 
a  confidence  game.  It  is  folly  to  undertake 
to  give  the  impression  that  there  are  not 
strains  of  Shorthorns  and  of  other  beef 
breeds  that  produce  immense  amounts  of 
milk  and  butter.  The  records  of  the  cows 
and  the  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  settle  that  point.  This  writer  may 
have  lacked  judgment  in  selection,  but  his 
experience  is  utterly  valueless  as  proof  that 
such  strains  do  not  exist,  and  it  should  not 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  readers  of  his 
paper  as  a  sort  of  proof. 


The  gentleman  I  have  quoted  assumes  that 
farmers  are  wanting  onlj'  beef  or  only  milk 
and  butter.  This  is  the  assumption  of  most 
advocates  of  the  milk  breeds,  but  it  is  a 
huge  mistake.  I  know  districts  in  which  the 
farmers  do  want  only  milk,  and  the  cow  is 
a  machine  {<)t  the^oroduetion  of  tliaJ_.a!;*\rfo- 
ries.     In   other   sections   only   butter  is 


and  in  the  farm  press.  The  most  of  the 
country  needs  better  calves  for  grazing,  and 
milking  strains  of  large  breeds  should  fur- 
nish them.  The  Jersey  is  all  right  in  her 
place,  but  that  place  has  its  very  distinct 
limitations. 

*  *  * 

There  are  butter-cows  for  the  great  butter- 
producing  districts,  and  there  are  milk  and 
cheese  cows  for  other  extensive  districts,  and 
there  are  milk-producing  strains  of  beef 
breeds  for  a  territory  three  times  as  great 
as  the  special  dairy  districts.  This  territorj- 
is  occupied  by  men  engaged  in  diversified 
farming,  and  the  cows  that  are  kept  should 


improve  their  physical  appearance,  while  the 
seeds  of  various  weeds  are  used  to  cheapen 
them.  Spices  are  cheapened  by  the  use  of 
wheat-flour,  potato-flour,  linseed-meal,  gyp- 
sum and  clay  to  increase  weight,  and  radish, 
rape,  ground  corn,  rice,  pea-flour,  buckwheat- 
hulls,  cocoanut-shells,  olive-stones,  sawdust, 
clove-stems,  sago-flour,  '  arrowroot,  ground 
crackers,  red  ocher  and  sandalwood  are  used 
to  keep  up  the  bulk.  Cream  of  tartar  often 
contains  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  carbonate, 
alum,  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  and  starch, 
while  baking-powders  are  rarely  pure.  -Vin- 
egar is  frequently  diluted  with  water  and  also 
contains  at  times  numerous  mineral  acids. 


AxGrxAE-WTNGED  KATYDID   (After  KUcy) 


The  Otster-shell  BAEK-LorsE  (Mytilaspis  pomorum) 
a,  ventral  aspect  of  female  scale,  enlargea,  showing  wintering  eggs 
b,  same  from  above ;  c,  t\rig  covered  with  female  scales,  natural 
size ;  d,  male  scale ;  e,  male,  natural  size.     (After  Howard) 

sought.  The  amount  of  butter-fat  produced 
daily  by  the  cow  determines  her  value.  In 
such  districts  the  fine-spun  theories  of  our 
theorists  work  to  a  nicety.  But  it  is  a  safe 
assertion  that  three  fourths  of  our  farmers 
are  so  situated  that  they  need  a  few  cows 
for  two  distinct  purposes,  and  they  under- 
stand those  needs  very  thoroughly.  Dairying 
is  not  their  specialty— aU  men  cannot  be 
dairymen — and  neither  are  they  extensive 
feeders  of  beef-cattle.  They  grow  grain  and 
some  vegetables;  they  have  some  pasture- 
land,  and  some  cows  are  kept  for  the 
double  purpose  of  furnishing  income  from 
milk  or  butter  while  consuming  the  produce 
of  the  farm  and  of  furnishing  some  calves 
for  grazing  and  feeding.  The  calves  are 
wanted  for  grazing  and  feeding,  and  cannot 
be  bought  in  sufficient  numbers;  the  cows 
are  wanted  to  convert  grain,  com  fodder  and 
clover  hay  into  butter  at  a  profit.  Such 
dairies  exist  all  over  this  countrj',  though 
not  in  the  number  they  should,  simply  be- 
cause the  specialists  have  exerted  undue 
influence  through  constant  labor  at  institutes 


pay  a  profit  from  the  milk  while  producing 
the  choice  calves  so  badly  needed  for  grazing 
and  feeding  in  limited  number  on  nearly  half 
our  farms.  The  scarcity  of  good  feeders  is 
notorious  in  recent  years.  The  fields  that 
.should  be  producing  grass  and  grain  for  them 
are  placed  under  the  plow,  and  the  products 
are  sold  o£F  the  farms,  simply  because  the 
farmers  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  extensive 
dairj'men,  and  the  calves  for  profitable  graz- 
ing cannot  be  had.  There  is  room  for  the 
dairy  breeds  where  they  belong,  and  the 
attempt  to  supplant  larger  breeds  with  these 
special-purpose  breeds  in  accordance  with  a 
theory  that  does  not  take  into  account  the 
conditions  that  prevail  where  diversified 
farming  and  stock-growing  are  practised  is 
a  great  mistake.  Until  all  farmers  become 
specialists — a  condition  of  things  utterly  im- 
possible— ^there  will  be  a  need  for  a  general- 
purpose  cow  and  a  general-purpose  horse. 


"Chemicals  axd  Cow.'" — Under  this  cap- 
tion a  leading  writer  says:  "I  can  remember 
the  time  when  these  fertilizer  farmers 
looked  upon  a  cow  as  more  or  less  of  a 
«l«fiTftaT5.  ^i^dr#Sgo  %offife  ffifJl^^siBirmeS 
that  the  question  of  fertilization  hinged 
wholly  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  farmer  to 
apply  the  needed  plant- 
food  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertOizers.  En- 
thusiasts are  apt  to  go  too 
far  in  their  claims  for  any- 
thing comparatively  new. 
Local  conditions  are  the 
controlling  factor  all  the 
time.  It  has  been  learned 
that  the  soO  must  have 
humus  in  it.  The  Eastern 
farmer  converts  his  coarse 
stuff  into  manure  through 
the  agency  of  the  cow, 
making  a  profit  from  it. 
Some  Western  farmers  can 
afford  to  leave  some  of  the 
stuff  on  the  land  unhar- 
vested,  turning  it  under  for 
humus.  There  are  few 
laws  of  universal  applica- 
tion in  farm  management. 
The  dairyman  may  need 
his  Jersey  or  Holstein,  the 
Eastern  truck-farmer  may 
need  a  few  cows  to  con- 
sume clover,  corn-stalks 
and  vegetables,  the  West- 
erner may  need  a  purely 
beef  breed,  and  the  ordi- 
narily successful  diversified  farmer  of  the 
central  states  may  need  cows  that  can  pro- 
duce both  butter  and  good  calves.  The 
ordinary  farmer  should  not  be  misled  by 
advice  suitable  only  to  special  districts  and 
to  individual  farmers  peculiarly  situated  for 
some  reason.  The  successful  man  is  the  one 
who  studies  all  methods  carefully,  and  then 
uses  his  own  judgment  in  adapting  or  mod- 
ifying according  to  his  circumstances. 

^  Datid. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PURE  FOOD 

There  ought  to  be  no  problem  about  it. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  with  its  millions  of 
acres  producing  everything  which  human 
heart  could  desire,  it  should  always  be  pos- 
sible to  have  upon  the  table,  in  the  poorest 
home  as  well  as  in  the  most  costly  mansion, 
the  purest  of  fooda  that  Nature  can  bestow. 

But  the  problem  is  with  us;  that  we  know. 
Oflficial  reports  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  show  that  flour  and 
meal  are  adulterated  by  the  use  of  mineral 
matter  to  increase  their  weight,  and  alum  to 


Canned  foods  afford  peculiar  temptations  to 
those  who  are  seeking  for  methods  of  cheap- 
ening their  products.  Copper,  lead,  tin  and 
zinc  have  been  found  in  these  foods. 


The  chemist  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  XewYork  state  within  the  past  year 
has  discovered  one  hundred  and  twentj'-five 
different  articles  of  food  in  common  use  all 
of  which  are  adulterated.  To  visit  the  state 
capitol  and  inspect  this  array  of  impure  and 
cheapened  foods  as  they  are  ranged  upon 
the  shelf  in  glass  cans  is  enough  to  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  and  cause  one  to  wonder 
what  will  be  the  future  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  a  race  of 
dyspeptics,  or  that  men  die  suddenly  in 
numbers  never  before  known  in  this  coun- 
try? Not  alone  the  present  generation,  but 
those  who  come  after  us,  must  suffer  from 
these  criminal  attempts  to  gain  wealth  fraud- 
ulently. Nor  is  it  alone  in  point  of  health 
that  the  nation  must  suffer.  A  sick  man, 
or  a  man  whose  digestion  is  out  of  order,  is 
not  a  sound  man  mentally  or  morally.  His 
judgment  will  surely  be  warped  and  his  rea- 
soning more  or  less  colored  by  his  physical 

natural  deterioration. 

What  can  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
wholesale  adulteration  of  the  articles  we 
eat?  Easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  tell  men  to  stop  buying  and  using 
impure  foods.  Do  the  best  we  will  we  may 
be  deceived.  Some  of  the  states  are  pur- 
suing independent  investigation  with  a  view 
to  legislative  enactment  along  this  line.  Some 
have  already  placed  upon  their  statute-books 
laws  intended  to  lessen  the  evil,  but  all  such 
efforts  cannot  help  being  partial  failures. 
There  must  be  national  enactments  before 
any  positive  good  can  be  brought  about.  For 
this  every  farm  journal  should  work,  and 
work  hard,  for  a  food  adulteration  strikes 
the  farmer  as  hard  as  it  does  anj-  one  else. 
True,  the  nearer  one  lives  to  the  soU,  the 
more  sure  he  is  of  getting  pure  food;  but  he 
cannot  raise  all  he  eats,  and  every  adulter- 
ation of  flour,  vinegar,  meal,  etc.,  strikes  a 
blow  at  the  labor  of  his  hands.  But  aside 
from  any  utilitarian  motive  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  our 
food  products  back  to  a  state  of  purity.  The 
welfare  of  the  nation  depends  upon  it. 

Edgae  L.  Vixcext. 


WOULD-BE  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

With  the  furor  that  has  been  made  over 
the  spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  the  East 
during  the  past  few  years,  almost  every  wide- 
awake farmer  has  wisely  constituted  himself 
a  local  inspector  and  examined  all  his  own 
and  neighboring  trees  for  the  presence  of  this 
dreaded  orchard  pest.  Concerning  the  San 
Jose  scale  itself  little  need  be  said,  as  it 
has  been  described  and  redescribed  in  all 
of  our  agricultural  papers.  But  in  his  ex- 
amination the  farmer  frequently  finds  some 
insects  which  he  very  reasonably  mistakes 
for  or  thinks  possibly  may  be  the  San  Jose 
scale.  I  am  constantly  receiving  a  great 
many  queries  concerning  samples  of  insects 
sent,  asking  if  they  are  the  genuine  San 
Jose,  and  if  not,  what  they  are  and  how  to 
treat  them.  Three  forms  are  especially 
numerous  among  the  specimens  sent  in,  and 
a  word  concerning  them  may  be  of  interest. 


The  two  insects  most  commonly  mistaken 
for  the  San  Jose  are  also  scale-insects,  and 
occur  commonly  in  almost  everj'  orchard 
throuehout  the  country,  but  only  occasion- 
ally become  numerous  enough  to  attract 
attention  or  to  do  noticeable  injury.  The 


oyster-shell  bark-louse  occurs  on  a  wide 
variety  of  food-plants,  but  is  most  commonly 
found  on  apple.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
rather  stwking  resemblance  which  the  female 
scales — as  indicated  by  their  common  name — 
bear  to  an  elongated  oyster-shell.  This  in- 
sect was  probably  imported  from  Europe  on 
nursery  stock  by  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  as  it  was  known  there  during  the 
last  century,  and  has  since  then  spread 
throughout  the  L^nited  States  wherever  ap- 
ples and  pears  are  grown,  being  more  com- 
mon in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  The 
life  history  of  this  species  differs  from  that 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  having  an  egg  stage; 
the  young  of  the  latter  being  born  alive 
without  an  egg.  If  the  female  scales  are 
examined  during  the  winter,  under  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  scale  will  be  found  the 
shrtmken  body  of  the  female,  whUe  behind 
this  a  mass  of  yellowish-white  eggs  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  the  scale,  from  forty  to 
eighty-five  occurring  under  a  single  scale.  In 
the  northeastern  states  these  eggs  hatch 
during  late  May  or  earlj-  June.  The  young 
do  not  travel  far,  soon  settling  down  upon 
a  young  twig  and  thrusting  their  small 
beaks  into  the  bark,  after  which  the  females 
lose  all  power  of  motion,  though  after  a  time 
the  males  have  a  winged  stage.  Though 
numerous  specimens  may  be  found  upon  the 
branches  and  trunk,  the  twigs  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  tree  ever  injured  by  this  insect, 
and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  occur  on  the 
leaves  or  fruit.  After  becoming  fixed  in  its 
position  the  female  molts  twice,  these  two 
skins  remaining  in  an  overlapping  position 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  scale,  which  is  a 
wax-like  substance  secreted  mainly  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.  After  laying  her 
eggs  the  female  shrivels  up  under  the  for- 

^  ML      ^  SL  9 
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SCCEFT  BABK-LOrsE  (Chionaspis  furfitrus) 
a,  females  on  twig;  b,  males  on  twig,  both  natural 
size;  c,  d,  female  and  male  scales, 
enlarged.   (After  Howard) 

ward  part  of  the  scale,  as  already  described, 
and  the  eggs  remain  securely  incased  over 
winter,  only  one  brood  occurring  in  a  sea- 
son. The  male  scale  is  much  smaller  than 
the  female  and  has  but  one  cast  skin  in  its 
scale.  It  is  much  shorter  and  of  a  more  oval 
shape  than  the  other  sex,  and  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  scale  forms  a  flap  which  is  so 
hinged  to  the  main  part  of  the  scale  as  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  adult  male;  for  the 
full-gro-n-n  male  leaves  the  scale  as  a  winged 
insect,  and  lives  but  a  short  time  after  ferti- 
lizing the  female. 

*  *  » 

The  scurfy  bark-louse  is  a  native  species 
and  not  quite  so  widely  distributed  as  that 
just  described,  but  is  found 
very  generally  on  pear  and  ap- 
ple, especially  in  the  warmer 
sections  of  the  country.  Its 
list  of  food-plants  is  hardly  as 
extensive  as  the  previous 
species,  but  also  includes  crab- 
apple,  quince,  black  cherry, 
choke-cherry,  currant  and 
mountain-ash.  The  life  his- 
tory of  this  species  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the 
oyster-shell  bark-louse.  The 
eggs  differ  in  being  of  a 
purplish-red  color,  from  ten  to 
seventy-five  occurring  under 
each  scale  and  hatching  in  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  female  scale  is  much 
K.«  VDID  E^GS  '""'■^  broadly  expanded  poste- 
(After  Kiley)  riorly  than  is  that  of  the 
former  species,  and  is  of  a 
whitish  color,  giving  the  bark  of  the  tree 
a  characteristic  "scurfy"  appearance  when 
thickly  covered  with  them,  from  which  the 
common  name  of  the  insect  is  derived.  The 
male  scale  is  very  different,  being  very 
much  smaller,  pure  white  and  having  nearly 
parallel  sides,  and  three  elongated  longitudi- 
nal ridges,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the 
center. 

As  the  eggs  of  both  of  these  scales  are 
rather  difficult  to  kill,  the  winter  washes 
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LARGE  Fkuits.— The  plan  of  thinning 
peaches,   plums,   pears  and  even 
apples  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  fruits  larger  and  better  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  and  favor 
•with  our  best  growers.   Wherever  it  has 
been  tried  the  results  have  been  striking  and 
often  remarkable.   Compare,  for  instance, 
the  peaches  which  our  friend  Hale,  from 
Connecticut,   who   runs  those  mammoth 
peach  orchards  in  Georgia,  sends  to  our 
summer  markets— those  beautiful,  even-sized 
Elbertas,  etc.— with  the  stuff  with  which  the 
Michigan  and  Niagara  county  peach-growers 
flood  the  commission  stores  in  Buffalo  and 
other  near  cities— a  few  fine  specimens  at 
the  top  of  the  basket,  and  the  interior  and 
bottom  of  the  basket  filled  with  the  vilest 
kind  of  trash,  small,  gnarly,  wormy,  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  no  decent  man  would  offer  to 
another  as  a  gift.   The  one  class  of  fruit  is 
the  result  of  severe  thinning ;  the  other  that 
of  leaving  the  fruit  in  crowded  clusters  and 
strings,  just  as  they  grew ;  and  many  grow- 
ers are  all  the  happier  and  more  satisfied 
the  more  their  trees  are  overloaded.  Cal- 
ifornia has  set  us  a  good  example  for  many 
years.   The  beautiful,  temptingly  displayed 
fruits  from  that  state  are  given  that  appear- 
ance only  by  sharp  thinning  and  most  scru- 
pulous care  in  packing.   It  is  the  California 
growers'  only  hope  and  salvation  to  stick  to 
this  plan,  for  their  fruits  naturally,  when 
they  come  to  the  East  after  a  week's  transit 
across  the  continent,  have  not  the  high 
quality  and  fine  flavor  that  our  own  fruits 
possess.   Their  fruits  must  look  well  to  sell 
well.   "Were  the  people  in  California  to  ship 
trash— such  trash  as  that  with  which  ouj 
nearer  growers  habitually  offend  their  cus- 
tomers—the returns  would  not  be  enough  to 
pay  the  freight.   TThy  is  it  that  so  many  of 
our  Eastern  fruit-producers  are  so  slow  to 
learn  a  lesson  and  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
their  successful  Western  competitors?  All 
earlier  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, there  are  peach  centers  along  the  lakes, 
in  Jfew  York,  Michigan,  etc.,  that  now  seem 
to  hfve  the  assurance  of  an  enormous  cron 
of  Wns  luscious  fruit.   If  the  growers  wish 
to  make  the  most  of  their  chances  this  year, 
and  save  their  reputation  for  the  future, 
they  must  leave  all  the  undersized,  trashy 
stuff  at  home,  to  rot  or  be  fed  out,  and  send 
none  but  even-sized,  well-developed  fruit 
to  our  markets.   The  sooner  they  learn  to 
understand  this  the  better  for  their  own 
welfare  and  profit,  and  for  a  wholesome 
tone  of  the  fruit  market.  ' 


start  to  finish.  It  was  much  easier  picking, 
too ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  restrict 
the  plant-making  tendencies  of  the  Splendid 
hereafter  much  more  thoroughly  than  I 
usually  have  done,  and  never  allow  more 
than  a  narrow  matted  row. 


I  have  already  mentioned  in  former  years 
that  I  thin  my  Bartlett  pears  quite  severely ; 
in  fact,  have  to  thin  them  if  I  want  to  have  a 
chance  to  seU  them  with  the  rest  of  the  pear- 
growers  around  here  to  the  canning-houses. 
The  buyers  are  always  anxious  to  contract 
for  the  product  of  orchards  in  which  the  in- 
dividual fruits  average  large.  They  often 
refuse  to  buy  at  any  price  from  orchards 
where  trees  are  overloaded,  and  the  spec- 
imens therefore  averaging  small.  I  find 
that  a  few  dollars  expended  for  labor  in 
thinning  the  heavily  loaded  trees  are  re- 
turned manifold  in  the  quicker  sale  and  bet- 
ter price  secured  for  the  crop  that  is  left. 


Thinning  Small  Fruits.— But  it  is  not 
the  tree-fruit  alone  that  is  made  larger  and 
better  by  thinning.  Small  fruits  are  served 
the  same  way.  I  have  had  several  remind- 
ers of  it  this  season.  I  have  two  rows  of 
the  Splendid  strawberry.  My  friend  J.  H. 
Hale,  already  mentioned,  speaks  of  this  in 
"American  Gardening,"  last  issue,  as  fol- 
lows: "Splendid,  which  is  a  somewhat  old 
variety  of  the  Crescent  type,  is  a  perfect- 
flowering  variety  that  has  rough-and-ready 
habits  of  growth  that  make  it  valuable  to  a 
great  variety  of  soils.  It  is  tremendously 
productive,  fruit  only  medium  size,  light 
scarlet  color,  very  firm  and  fairly  good  qual- 
ity." This  strawberrj-  is  about  as  prolific  a 
plant-maker  as  I  know  of.  One  row,  all 
ready  for  the  third  year's  fruiting,  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  almost  a  single  line  of  plants, 
the  runners  being  removed  and  kept  so  until 
fruiting.  The  other  row  was  allowed  to 
spread  and  form  a  mat  up  to  three  feet  and 
more  in  width.  The  difference  in  size  of  the 
individual  berries,  between  the  one  row  and 
the  other,  was  striking  during  the  entire 
season.  While  the  wide  row,  although  a 
newer  bed,  gave  us  the  berries  of  good 
medium  size  (as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hale),  the 
•  narrow  row  gave  us  very  large  berries  from 


The  Cuthbert  raspberries  on  my  highly 
manured  and  mulch-covered  soil  have  for 
the  past  few  years  made  a  wonderful  growth 
of  cane.   I  had  to  keep  cutting  the  young 
plants  down  in  order  to  confine  them  to  nar- 
row rows,  and  to  nip  the  new  canes  in  the 
rows  back  severely  in  order  to  have  fruit 
that  one  could  pick  without  the  use  of  a  step- 
ladder.   The  rows  are  six  feet  apart,  and 
yet  the  tops  would  meet  across  these  spaces. 
The  crop  of  berries  last  season  was  enor- 
mous.  I  counted  up  nearly  four  hundred 
quarts  as  the  season's  product  of  three  rows 
not  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  a  yield  at 
the  rate  of  over  four  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  worth,  at  the  price  at  which  I  sold 
my  siu-plus  (eight  cents  a  quart),  over  one 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.   Last  winter  was 
rather  severe  on  the  plantation.   In  fact, 
this  spring  but  very  few  of  the  plants  ap- 
peared to  show  even  a  sign  of  life,  and  I 
was  afraid  the  whole  patch  would  not  give 
us  berries  enough  for  our  own  use.   But  the 
few  canes  that  were  left  made  a  strong 
growth,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  pick- 
ing a  reasonable  quantity  of  fruit,  and  the 
individual  berries  seem  to  be  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  they  were  last  year.   They  were 
not  small  even  then. 


I  am  having  a  similar  experience  with  my 
gooseberries.  Two  rows  of  various  varieties 
have  been  standing  in  an  apple  orchard 
where  a  few  years  ago  they  received  a  mulch 
of  coarse  manure  heavj-  enough  to  choke 
out  aU  weed  growth  for  a  time.  The  growth 
of  wood  for  some  years  was  wonderful.  So 
was  that  of  currants  in  the  same  rows  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  berries 
also  grew  much  larger.  But  after  that  the 
patch  was  neglected ;  weeds  sprang  up  and 
were  allowed  to  grow  for  awhile,  and  the 
excess  of  wood  growth  was  not  always  as 
promptly  removed  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  result  was  and  is  a  decided  decrease 

a£    +1'  !i    1..  '■■  *   'I'l.^^   -.  -' 

the  case  with  my  Columbus  gooseberries. 
The  bushes  were  again  severely  pruned  last 
spring,  half  or  possibly  two  thirds  of  the 
new  growth  being  cut  out.  This,  in  fact, 
amounted  to  a  severe  thinning  of  the  fruit. 
As  the  roots,  however,  have  an  adundance 
of  plant-food,  and  the  heavj-  mulch  provides 
a  never-failing  supply  of  moisture  even  in 
the  driest  weather,  the  plants  must  expend 
their  energy  in  some  direction,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  not  only  the  less  desirable  one 
of  an  excessive  growth  of  new  canes  (which 
I  try  to  restrict),  but  also  of  most  vigorous 
development  of  foliage  in  spite  of  worms, 
and  especially  a  most  remarkable  size  of  the 
individual  berries.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  show 
visitors  this  sight  of  fruit,  and  all  tell  me 
this  year  that  they  have  never  laid  their 
eyes  on  gooseberries  of  such  mammoth  size. 
Tet  the  bushes  have  plenty  of  old  wood  left, 
and  the  canes  in  places  are  bent  down  to  the 
ground  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  The 
berries  are  largest,  however,  where  least  in 
number.  ^  ^ 

Eain  a>'D  Eest. — The  recent  rains  have 
been  abundant  and  most  welcome.  Tet 
nothing  can  be  much  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  old  saying,  "More  rain,  more  rest." 
I  find  it  quite  the  reverse;  namely,  "More 
rain,  more  strain."  I  had  a  good  lot  of 
hay  out,  and  after  the  rain  it  needed  ted- 
ding, pitching  over,  etc.,  and  made  me  a  lot 
of  extra  work.  But  that  is  the  least.  The 
rain  makes  the  weeds  spring  up  aU  over, 
and  turns  the  patches  where  cultivation  had 
already  been  too  long  neglected  on  account 
of  pressing  work  in  the  hay-field  into  ver- 
itable meadows.  It  calls  for  prompt  action 
in  setting  out  cabbage  and  celery  plants,  and 
sowing  new  patches  of  radishes,  beets,  kohl- 
rabi, spinach,  endive,  lettuce,  and  other 
things ;  all  jobs  that  had  been  put  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessively  dry  weather.  In 
short,  right  after  the  rain,  or  as  soon  after 
as  the  soil  has  returned  to  proper  working 
order,  is  the  time  to  put  on  extra  steam. 
For  a  few  days  the  soil  always  works  so 
nicely  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hoe  and  culti- 
vate, and  at  such  times  I  am  usually  to  be 
found  in  one  or  the  other  of  my  garden- 
patches  early  in  the  morning,  and  again  as 
late  as  I  can  see  at  night.  We  should  always 
try  to  stir  the  entire  surface  of  our  garden- 
patches  soon  after  every  heavj- rain.  This 
will  give  us  the  soil  mulch  that  the  crops 
will  need  during  the  spell  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  which  is  quite  liable  to  come  after 


the  rain.  It  will  kill  the  thousands  of  weeds 
that  spring  up  all  over,  and  it  will  stimulate 
plant  growth  wonderfully.  In  these  days  I 
often  regret  that  darkness  drives  me  out  of 
my  garden,  and  that  I  cannot  keep  at  it 
aU  night.  How  nice  these  freshly  worked 
onion-beds  and  beet  and  cabbage  fields  look 
when  attended  to  in  the  proper  way  soon 
after  a  rain !  t.  Gkeiner. 

4. 

IRRIGATED  MARKET-GARDEN  CROPS 

The  crops  which  I  have  found  it  the  most 
profitable  to  irrigate  are  strawberries,  celery 
and  cauliflowers.   When  the  strawberries 
are  to  be  irrigated  I  have  found  it  best  to 
plant  them  in  rows  two  and  one  half  feet 
apart,  and  allow  suflBcient  runners  to  set  to 
make  a  row  of  plants  sixteen  inches  wide, 
leaving  a  path  fourteen  inches  wide.  In 
this  path  I  run  the  water  when  irrigating. 
I  begin  to  irrigate  when  the  blossoms  first 
appear,  and  continue  until  the  berries  begin 
to  ripen.   I  have  foimd  it  poor  economy  to 
irrigate   strawberries   without   placing  a 
mulch  between  the  rows.   I  have  had  quite 
a  long  experience  in  using  water  in  the  gar- 
den for  irrigation,  and  I  get  much  better 
results  when  I  use  it  in  connection  with  the 
mulch.   Much  less  water  is  needed  to  keep 
the  ground  moist,  and  the  surface  does  not 
bake  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  it  will  if 
surface-irrigation  is  practised  and  it  is  not 
covered  with  a  mulch.   The  sti-awberry- 
beds  are  weeded,  and  if  there  is  not  sufiBc- 
ient  material  on  the  gi-ound  to  mulch  the 
plants  well,  I  mow  grass  and  place  between 
the  rows.   I  use  the  grass  because  it  is  the 
most  convenient,  as  it  grows  in  a  field  near 
by,  and  because  the  berries  seem  to  have  a 
better  gloss  when  mulched  with  the  green 
grass.   I  am  not  able  to  give  a  good  reason 
for  this,  but  it  is  a  belief  which  many  grow- 
ers have.   The  water  is  poured  on  the  mulch 
between  the  rows  with  the  hose.    The  hose 
is  attached  to  the  iron  pipes  that  bring  the 
water  from  the  tank  to  the  field.  ■ 


The  water  is  elevated  into  the  tank  from 
a  brook  near  by  with  a  hydraulic  ram.  In 
the  tank  there  is  a  receptacle  for  manure 
covered  with  wire  netting,  so  the  manure 
w^l  be  kept  in  it  and  prevented  from  clog- 
hundred  barrels  of  water.  At  one  end  there 
is  an  elevated  platform  for  the  manure  that 
is  used  in  the  tank.  Several  tons  of  manure 
are  placed  on  this  platform,  and  about  half 
a  ton  is  pitched  in  the  tank  at  one  time. 
In  a  few  days,  when  the  water  has  carried 
out  the  most  of  the  available  plant-food,  this 
manure  is  pitched  out,  used  for  mulching, 
and  the  supply  renewed  from  the  platform. 
I  prefer  a  mixture  of  stable  manure  and 
poultry  manure  for  using  in  the  tank  to 
make  manure-water  for  the  plants.  In 
applying  the  water  care  is  taken  to  run  it 
between  the  rows,  and  not  allow  it  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
After  the  water  is  applied  one  can  see  the 
foliage  change  to  a  dark  green,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  growth  of  plant  and  fruit. 
This  kind  of  irrigation  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  berries  are  grown  for  a  near-by 
market,  for  too  much  water  will  make  the  ber- 
ries too  soft  for  shipping  to  a  distant  rnarket. 

The  plan  of  irrigating  celery  is  much  the 
same.  The  plants  are  set  in  double  rows,  so 
there  is  alternate  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  twelve  and  eighteen  inches.  When  the 
plants  are  one  foot  high  or  more  the  blanch- 
ing-boards  are  set  up,  boarding  the  two  rows 
together  that  are  one  foot  apart,  so  the  two 
rows  are  between  the  boards.  The  eighteen- 
inch  space  is  then  mulched  with  manure  or 
other  material,  and  the  water  is  poured  on 
the  mulch  with  the  hose.  This  mulch  be- 
tween the  rows  of  celery  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  success  where  close  planting  and 
irrigation  is  practised.  Irrigation  causes 
the  formation  of  roots  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  mulch  keeps  the  roots 
moist  and  cool.  By  mulching  and  irrigating 
as  described  the  crop  is  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  rapid  growth  makes  the  celery  of 
better  quality. 

•  *  * 

The  plan  of  irrigating  cauliflowers  is  the 
same  as  with  strawberries.  Just  before  the 
time  of  heading  a  mulch  is  placed  between 
the  rows  and  the  manure-water  from  the 
tank  poured  on  the  mulch.  Cauliflowers  are 
not  always  a  sure  crop.  The  time  of  head- 
ing may  come  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and 
if  because  of  the  drought,  the  growth  is 
checked,  the  plants  may  form  only  "buttons" 
instead  of  the  large  white  heads  we  desire. 
When  irrigation  is  practised,  with  right 
management  a  crop  is  insured  in  spite  of 
the  conditions  of  the  weather. 

Another  vegetable  that  I  grow  for  market 
is  winter  squashes.  I  prepare  the  ground 


for  planting  by  placing  well-rotted  manure 
in  the  hills,  and  plant  about  the  time  I  plant 
corn.  The  hills  are  about  six  feet  apart 
each  way.  Before  the  vines  begin  to  run 
over  the  ground  I  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  with  a  mulch,  and  then  apply 
the  manure-water  around  the  hills  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  other  crops  mentioned. 
Very  large  crops  of  squashes  can  be  grown 
in  this  way,  and  winter  squashes  are  prof- 
itable if  good  crops  can  be  grown. 

The  other  crops  which  we  sometimes  find 
it  profitable  to  irrigate  are  the  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  A  drought  very  often 
occurs  when  these  are  ripening,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  the  crops. 

s  «  » 

Mulching  and  irrigating  make  the  crops 
nearly  a  certainty  every  year.  One  may 
have  the  facilities  for  irrigating  his  crops, 
but  unless  he  has  learned  how  to  rightly  use 
the  water  he  may  fail  to  get  the  full  benefits 
from  it.  From  quite  a  long  experience  with 
the  use  of  the  water  in  the  market-garden  I 
have  learned  that  much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  using  the  mulch  in  connection 
with  irrigation,  and  if  this  is  not  possible, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  follow  the  irriga^ 
tion  with  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry.  It  is  only  by  having 
water  at  hand  available  for  irrigation  that 
maximum  crops  can  be  grown,  for  a  drought 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  their  growing 
season  that  will  shorten  the  crops. 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 
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C0^•T)UCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

THE  BUFFALO  TREE-HOPPER 

The  buffalo  tree-hopper  has  done  much 
injury  to  young  orchards  and  other  trees 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  several 
inquiries  sent  into  this  office  suggest  this 
article.  Ordinarily  the  insect  is  not  seen, 
but  peculiar  scars  are  found  in  the  bark 
which  give  the  twigs  a  battered  appearance. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  The  injury  is  done  by  the  insect, 
as^ shown  by  Fig.  2.  It  is  a  curious-looking 
eggs  in  M?^)arKr'"iths  tflcse*K.»ifeeuVt;i'aucfe? 
ing  the  juices  of  the  plant,  so  no  poison  is 


Fig.  2 

effective;  but  in  sucking  the  sap  they  are 
not  seriously  injurious.  The  worst  harm 
they  do  is  in  cutting  the  slits  in  the  bark,  in 
the  doing  of  which  they  seem  to  poison  the 
wood  so  it  does  not  heal  readily.  They  sel- 
dom cause  any  harm  to  large  trees,  but 
young  trees  may  be  seriously  injured  by 
them.  The  remedies  are  the  removal  of  the 
eggs  and  by  jarring  the  insects  onto  oiled 
sheets.  The  mature  insect  is  about  one  third 
of  an  inch  long,  green  in  color,  with  brown 
dots.  It  is  very  shy,  and  quickly  jumps  away 
if  frightened. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Grape  Wine  and  Vinegar.— N.  T.,  Mad- 
isonville,  La.  The  making  of  good  wine  is  such  a 
complicated  matter  that  you  should  get  some  good 
work  on  the  subject  if  you  propose  making  wine. 
The  Bushberg  catalogue  is  the  best  treatise  on 
the  grape  that  I  know  of.  It  can  be  had  of  Bush 
&  Son,  and  Meissner.  of  Bushberg,  Missouri,  for 
fifty  cents.  Besides  being  a  fine  treatise  on  the 
giape  it  gives  a  most  excellent  chapter  on  wine- 
making.  The  making  of  vinegar  from  wine  is 
a  very  simple  process.  After  the  grapes  are 
crushed  the  whole  mass  is  allowed  to  ferment  out- 
doors until  it  becomes  very  sour.  The  juice  is 
then  pressed  out  and  stored  in  clean  vats  or 
barrels  with  the  bungs  left  out  and  the  fermenta- 
tion allowed  to  proceed  to  the  end.  During  the 
process  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  out  insects 
and  dirt  and  to  use  clean  barrels  that  have  no 
bad  taste  to  them.  Whisky,  alcohol  and  vinegar 
barrels  are  good  for  this  purpose.  If  the  grapes 
contain  much  sugar  the  vinegar  will  be  sour;  if 
they  are  immature  or  for  other  reasons  lack  sugar 
the  vinegar  will  be  "flat."  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  unfeitnentlng 
grape-juice.  This  Is  made  by  crushing  the  grapes 
after  they  have  been  picked  off  the  stems  and 
then  bringing  the  whole  mass  just  to  the  boiling- 
point  several  times  and  finally  bottUng  while  hot. 
If  properly  done,  it  keeps  weU  and  there  Is  a  good 
market  for  it. 
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BREEDS  AND  FEED 

APEODrcixG  fowl  must  necessarily  be 
one  -^ith  a  good  appetite.  The  large 
birds  are  beavy  feeders,  wbicb  is 
natural,  as  large  birds  require  more 
food  than  those  that  are  smaller.  Thej"  also 
have  a  tendency  to  fatten  verj-  readily,  and 
when  once  thej'  become  fat  they  remain  so 
on  a  limited  supply  of  food.  This  is  due  to 
their  inactive  habits.  Being  of  a  quiet  dis- 
position and  preferring  to  range  only  on  a 
smaU  area,  and  unable  to  fly  over  a  fence 
a  yard  high,  they  differ  greatly  from  all 
other  breeds,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
disposition.  Because  a  bird  is  quiet,  fattens 
rapidly  and  is  always  willing  to  be  fed  rather 
than  to  seek  its  food  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  fed  several  times  a  day  on  all  the 
food  that  it  can  consume.  Active  birds 
when  on  a  range  really  eat  more  than  may 
be  supposed,  as  they  pick  up  considerable; 
but  as  exercise  keeps  them  in  condition  they 
do  not  fatten  as  quickly  as  less  active  breeds. 
The  cochin  becomes  exceedingly  fat  and 
remains  so,  in  which  condition  it  lays  but 
few  eggs,  and  is  then  classed  as  an  indiffer- 
ent layer,  when  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the 
best  all-around  breeds  known,  and  would 
easily  demonstrate  that  fact  if  more  indg- 
ment  was  exercised  in  its  management  by 
the  poultrjTnan.  It  must  be  kept  in  view 
that  all  breeds  which  fatten  readily  should 
have  but  little  grain,  while  the  active  breeds 
may  be  fed  more  liberally.  Because  the 
Cochin  is  a  heavy  feeder  is  no  reason  for 
making  the  food  mostly  of  fat-forming  mar- 
terials.  If  it  is  allowed  more  animal  food 
and  green  or  bulky  materials  it  will  lay  more 
than  the  average  number  of  eggs,  and  will 
not  always  be  ready  to  sit.  For  hardiness 
the  Cochin  is  unexcelled,  and  it  is  easily  kept 
where  some  other  breeds  cannot  be  used. 

DISTINGUISHING  SICK  FOWLS 

"When  a  bird  is  sick  the  comb  and  wattles 
usually  change  color,  no  matter  what  the 
ailment  may  be,  for  which  reason  the  comb 
and  wattles  are  the  parts  of  the  fowl  to  ex- 
amine in  case  of  sickness.  In  health  they 
should  be  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  When 
the  comb  looks  white  or  pale  or  black  some- 
thing is  wrong;  even  lice  wiU  cause  the 
comb  to  change  color  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  there  is  a  refusal  of  food  the  birds 
are  out  of  condition,  as  no  healthy  fowl  will 
refuse  to  eat  if  fed  on  a  variety  of  food,  im- 
less  already  full.  Thirst  to  a  great  degree 
is  another  sign ;  and  a  nervous,  uneasy  look 
is  a  warning.  A  sick  bird  often  drinks  to 
excess,  especially  when  attacked  by  cholera; 
but  again  at  other  times  it  refuses  both 
food  and  drink.  Sometimes  a  hen  will  be 
moping  about  with  drooping  wings,  showing 
no  other  signs  of  sickness.  Whenever  the 
comb,  however,  does  not  show  a  bright 
scarlet,  and  the  fowl  is  not  lively,  it  should 
be  examined  and  treated  immediately.  De- 
lay is  dangerous  to  the  fowl,  for  sickness  in 
a  flock  is  hard  to  eradicate  if  not  driven  off 
early.  A  fowl  may  suffer  for  want  of  cer- 
tain food  which  it  cannot  get  in  confinement, 
and  unless  gratified  wiU  show  signs  of  sick- 
ness. For  this  reason  a  change  of  food  often 
will  effect  a  cure. 

4. 

LEO-WEAKNESS 

Xow  that  the  young  roosters  are  running 
at  large  they  will  grow  rapidly  if  properly 
fed,  but  should  the  weather  become  damp 
they  may  suddenly  show  weakness  in  the 
legs.  If  they  eat  and  seem  well  otherwise 
they  will  soon  come  in  proper  condition,  as 
the  weakness  is  caused  by  the  birds  growing 
in  height  rather  than  in  breadth,  the  legs 
seeming  to  grow  longer.  Such  birds  show 
the  effects  more  on  a  sudden  change  of  the 
weather  than  at  any  other  time,  as  if  rheu- 
matic. Keep  them  in  a  dry  place,  feed  plenty 
of  bone-meal,  and  they  will  not  only  easily 
get  over  it,  but  will  eventually  be  the  largest 
ones  in  the  flock. 

SOFT  FOOD 

Soft  food  .should  be  of  the  proper  consis- 
tency. If  too  soft  and  sticky  the  birds  will 
not  readily  partake  of  it.  Soft  food  is  not 
natural  food  for  fowls  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  it  affords  an  excellent  mode  for 
giving  them  many  substances  which  they 


wiU  not  partake  of  in  any  other  form.  The 
proper  mode  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the  in- 
gredients dry,  and  then  add  only  enough 
milk  or  water  to  adhere  the  substances  in  a 
somewhat  crumbly  state,  so  that  the  birds 
can  pick  up  portions  without  having  their 
bills  plastered  up.  By  watching  them  after 
eating  soft  food  they  will  be  frequently  ob- 
served wiping  and  cleaning  their  bills.  Feed 
soft  food  as  dry  as  possible. 


LAYERS  AND  MARKET  FOWLS 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  attempt  to  fatten 
some  of  the  hens  for  market  you  must  re- 
move those  intended  to  be  retained  as  layers, 
or  the  laying  hens  will  become  useless.  More 
loss  occurs  from  overfeeding  than  from  in- 
sufficient food,  and  the  resiilt  is  due  to  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  laying 
hen  requires  different  food  and  care  from 
one  intended  for  market. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

CCEE  FOE  Gapes.— I  take  the  following  from 
an  encyclopedia,  which  might  be  woith  trying: 
"Draw  a  blight-feather  from  the  wing  and  Insert 
it  about  one  and  one  half  inches  in  the  windpipe ; 
turn  it  gently  three  or  four  times  with  the  linger 
and  thumb;  withdraw  (turning),  when  you  will 
extract  perhaps  three  small  worms.  Once  a  day 
is  generally  sufficient."  This  is  an  old  and  success- 
ful plan.  The  cause  of  gapes  is  these  worms  in 
the  windpipe,  and  if  this  operation  is  rightly  per- 
formed it  never  fails  to  effect  a  cure.  The  quill 
may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  fonn  at  the  end  a  slim 
brush  about  an  inch  long,  then  passed  down  the 
windpipe  and  twisted  around  as  you  withdraw  it. 
Another  method  is  to  insert  a  loop  of  horsehair 
into  the  windpipe,  twist  it  around  and  draw  out 
to  loosen  the  worms.  The  opening  to  a  chicken's 
windpipe  is  a  slit  through  the  tongue.  The  fol- 
lowing restorative  is  excellent:   Take  ojie^alf^a 
sulphuric  acid;  dissolve  together;  when  dissolved 
put  two  gallons  of  spring-water  to  the  iron  and 
acid,  then  let  it  stand  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
when  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The  dose  for  chickens 
is  one  teaspoonful  to  one  pint  of  water  for  them  to 
drink;  give  twice  a  week,  or  even  thrice,  and 
there  wiU  be  no  gapes.    Halt  a  teaspoonful  of 
gi-ound  black  pepper  for  a  grown  hen,  the  dose 
diminished  according  to  the  age,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  remedy.  Ashes  also  have  been  recom- 
mended. Put  the  chickens  into  a  barrel,  have  a 
bag  of  coarse  cloth  holding  a  quart  or  two  half 
fuU  of  dry  ashes,  and  shake  it  in  the  barrel  until 
the  barrel  is  filled  with  the  dust,  repeating  it  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  It  is  also 
said  that  a  small  piece  of  asafetida  will  cure  it, 
and  that  a  little  m  then-  drinking-water  occasion- 
ally will  prevent  it.    Dough  raised  with  milk- 
rising  is  recommended  as  a  sure  and  safe  remedy, 
fed  while  fermenting  but  while  still  sweet.  To 
cook  their  meal  and  give  but  httle  for  several 
days  after  they  are  hatched  is  said  to  prevent  it. 
Feed  little  or  more  on  corn-dough,  but  feed  plenti- 
fully on  cheese  made  of  clabber.  Crumbs  of 
wheat-bread  and  corn-bread  are  claimed  to  be  a 
perfect  remedy.  The  following  has  been  recom- 
mended :  Cracked  corn  (chicken  feed)  four  quarts ; 
four  quarts  of  coarse  wheat-bran.  Scald  the  meal 
and  bran  at  the  same  time ;  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  good  w^ood-ashes,  sifted,  also  one  table- 
spoonful  of  best  ground  black  pepper.  Mix,  and 
feed  once  every  three  hours  to  chickens  and  tur- 
keys alike.  A  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper 
mixed  with  a  saucerful  of  Indian-meal  and  water 
for  one  or  two  dozen  chickens  is  said  to  be  a  cure. 
For  young  turkeys  I  have  heard  a  few  dr  ops  of 
sweet  or  lamp  oil  recommended,  to  be  followed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  5Ir.  Berger  stated 
before  the  Xew  York  Farmers'  Club  that  the  com- 
mon cause  of  this  very  fatal  disease  is  the  feeding 
of  chickens  with  freshly  wetted  Indian-meal,  the 
meal  swelling  In  the  stomach.  "When  this  food  is 
given  to  chickens  the  meal  should  be  mixed  with 
the  water  several  hours  before  it  is  eaten.  Some 
one  has  suggested  that  a  dough  made  by  mixing 
Indian-meal  with  wine  will  cure  this  disease, 
ittaccleney,  Fla.  D.  E.  P. 


A  Eat-proof  PocLTRY-HorsE.— I  will  give  a 
little  of  my  experience  in  raising  poultry.  In 
March,  18G9, 1  with  my  wife  and  children  moved 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Rock  Castle  county,  Ky. 
I  thought  this  a  good  country  for  poultry-raising, 
as  it  would  not  interfere  with  my  other  business. 
The  first  year  I  commenced  very  moderately  with 
turkeys,  chickens  and  ducks.  I  made  a  success 
in  the  turkey  and  duck  raising,  but  the  chickens 
were  nearly  a  failure,  on  account  of  gapes,  rats, 
hawks  and  other  pests.  Those  troubles  did  not 
interfere  with  either  turkeys  or  ducks,  as  they 
did  not  roost  or  stay  with  the  chickens,  so  I  had 
good  success  with  those.  I  made  a  rat-proof 
coop  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  as  follows : 
Put  four  posts  in  the  ground,  one  at  each  corner; 
then  spike  on  a  two-by-four-inch  piece  twelve  feet 


long  on  each  side,  one  on  the  inside  of  the  posts 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  then  nail  the  floor 
to  them  and  side  up  each  side  and  end  above  the 
floor  as  high  as  you  want  it ;  but  have  one  side  a 
foot  or  more  higher  than  the  other,  to  give  slope 
to  the  roof;  saw  off  the  posts  above  the  siding 
and  naU  on  the  roof;  take  tin  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  wrap  around  each  post  near  the  floor,  and 
tack  fast  with  small  nails.  This  prevents  rats  and 
other  small  animals  fr-om  climbing  the  posts. 
Now  make  a  door  in  one  end,  two  feet  wide  by 
three  feet  high ;  use  a  window-sash  for  the  door,  so 
that  a  small  person  can  get  in  and  sweep  out  the 
house,  and  to  make  a  runway  for  the  chickens  to 
go  up  to  the  coop.  Make  it  two  feet  wide  by  six 
feet  long.  It  should  be  made  of  hght  boards  by 
naihng  battens  on  one  side ;  one  end  of  this  runway 
is  placed  up  at  the  door  of  the  coop  and  the  other 
end  on  the  ground ;  it  is  quite  steep,  but  the  chicks 
run  up  easily.  Ventilation  should  be  on  the  high 
side,  and  there  should  be  a  window  at  the  back 
end.  "When  hens  hatch  out  and  take  care  of  their 
chickens  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shut  them  in  such  a 
coop  as  this  when  they  are  quite  young,  as  they 
will  be  easier  to  drive  in  there.  Never  catch  the 
hen  and  chicks  and  put  them  into  the  coop,  but 
always  drive  them  in,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to 
go  in  without  driving;  when  they  are  all  in  take 
down  the  runway  and  close  the  door.  To  prevent 
young  chicks  from  having  gapes  is  to  keep  them 
up  in  a  coop  like  the  one  mentioned  above,  or 
some  other  dry,  comfortable  place,  imtil  the  grass 
and  weeds  are  all  dried  off  in  the  morning.  Feed 
the  chicks  in  the  coops  in  the  morning.  I  use  a 
Y-shaped  trough  made  of  narrow,  thin  strips 
about  as  wide  as  a  common  lath  nearly  the  length 
of  the  coop.  This  is  put  on  little  brackets  made 
to  fit  the  trough,  and  place  a  screen  over  the 
trough  to  prevent  the  hens  eating  the  food.  The 
next  important  thing  is  the  food.  "WTien  chicks 
are  hatched  the  first  four  days  I  feed  them  on 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  then  use  bolted 
corn-meal  and  wheat-bran.equal  parts  by  measure, 
mixed  with  hot  water.  Do  not  leave  the  food  any 
longer  than  they  are  through  eating ;  feed  about 
five  times  a  day.  and  keep  plenty  of  water  and 
coarse  sand  where  they  will  get  it.  "When  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old  feed  them  on  corn- 
chops  and  wheat-bran,  equal  parts.  "When  chick- 
ens are  confined  to  a  small  pen  they  must  have  a 
mess  of  cut  clover  or  gieen  food  of  some  descrip- 
tion. I  use  blue-grass  cut  from  my  lawn  with  a 
lawn-mower,  dried.  This  I  scald  as  I  do  cut 
clover,  for  all  the  fowls.  It  is  easy  to  take  care  of, 
and  the  fowls  keep  thrifty  and  lay  fine  through 
the  winter.  I  have  a  warm  hen-house  and  an  open 
shed  facing  the  south ;  it  is  close  and  snug,  except 
on  the  south.  I  place  roosts  in  this  shed  and  close 
the  hen-house  in  warm  weather,  so  that  the  hens 
must  roost  under  the  open  shed  in  summer.  My 
hens  keep  very  thrifty  and  have  laid  eggs  all 


any  person  In  the  neighborhood. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


J.  G.  D. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

late  Pnllets.— F.  E.  P.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J., 
writes:  "If  Hamburg  pullets  have  been  hatched 
as  late  as  July,  wiU  they  lay  in  November?" 

Eeplt  :— They  will  not  lay  before  next  spring, 
as  the  period  for  growth  and  maturity  is  too  short. 

Table-fo-wls.— J.  S.,  Lima,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Which  of  the  breeds  would  you  suggest  for  my 
own  use  only,  for  the  table,  without  regard  to 
laying  qualities?" 

Eeplt:— The  colored  Dorking  or  a  cross  of  In- 
dian Game  male  with  Dorking  hens. 

Bncks  Dying.— E.  D.  E.,  Indian  Fields,  Ky., 
writes:  "My  ducks  are  dying.  They  seem  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and  lay  flat  on  the 
ground.  I  feed  com-meal  dough  three  times  a 
day." 

Eeplt:— You  are  probably  overfeeding  them, 
especially  on  corn-meal,  as  they  require  no  con- 
centrated food  during  the  warm  season.  Turn 
them  on  grass  and  allow  no  other  food. 

Preser-riug  Eggs.— M.  E.  L.,  Beatrice,  Neb., 
writes:  "Please  give  a  good  method  for  preser- 
ving eggs  for  winter." 

Eeplt  :— Observe  the  following  inHes:  1.  Use 
no  eggs  except  from  hens  or  pullets  not  with 
males,  as  such  eggs  wiU  keep  three  times  as  long 
as  those  containing  the  germs  of  chicks.  2.  Place 
them  on  racks  or  in  boxes.  3.  Turn  them  twice  a 
week.  4.  Keep  in  a  cool  place,  not  over  sixty  de- 
grees or  under  forty.  Limed  eggs,  or  those  kept 
in  solution,  cannot  be  sold  as  "fresh,"  as  they  are 
easily  detected. 

Hedcaps.— E.  S.  L.,  Franks,  III.,  writes:  "Can 
you  inform  me  about  the  Eedcap  poultry?  Do 
Eedcaps  ever  sit,  and  are  they  as  good  layers  as 
the  Plymouth  Eocks?  "Where  could  I  find  a  mar- 
ket for  them  this  faU  or  next  spring?" 

Eeplt:— The  Eedcaps  are  classed  among  the 
Hamburg  family,  are  non-sitters  and  are  prolific 
layers.  The  objection  to  them  is  their  very  large 
combs  and  lack  or  hardiness  compared  with  the 
American  breeds.  The  only  market  for  them  is 
to  advertise  them  for  sale.  They  are  beautiful  in 
color  and  are  favorites  with  many. 

Swollen  Eyes — J.  T.  B.,  Joliet,  111.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  which  has  laid  and 
been  in  good  health  until  now,  but  she  has  one  eye 
closed  and  swollen.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  her  so  as  to  save  her?  I  killed  one  not  long 
ago  afflicted  the  same  way,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  a  cure." 

Eeplt:— Such  cases  are  usually  due  to  drafts 
from  overhead,  but  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it 
may  occur  in  particular  families  more  than  in 
others,  there  being  in  such  a  greater  susceptibility 
to  the  disease,  which  is  really  a  mild  form  of  roup, 
inherent  and  latent  in  the  birds.  Camphorated 
vaseline,  used  as  an  ointment,  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication. 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand  the  winter ; 
therefore  feed  them  well  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  will  produce  hardy  plants 
with  plump  grain.  A  good  fertilizer 
should  contain  plenty  of 

POTASH. 

Potash  increases  stiffness  of  stalk 
and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  free. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GDlIars 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  coods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  malt,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLUR  CO.,  DeptC  i  Boston,  M»ss, 


PUBESS      DiHTt  'TA5iO 


MU^IUO    ANGELO  RAPHIU 


V^i  Si  ^       w  ^ 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifTs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agrcnts 
iranted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  t«rms  i  prices,  _ 
vrrite  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  1,  Portland.  KlClW 

STEEL  ROOFING 

Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  Ushtnlne  Proof. 
CHEAP  AND  DrRABIuE. 

REDUCES  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE 

mgis  "  THE  BEST  OX  EARTH,"  for  we  linow  foahave 
.been  deceived  on  such  statements  and  wiU  not  believe  ns. 

tVrite  us  for  otu-  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
plain  illustrations  and  tells  you  all  about  it  Ln  plain  words. 
Carefully  examine  booklet,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  your 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  what  you  want.  After 
trying  it,  wiU  then  leave  it  tovOQ  as  to  whether  it  is 
"THE  BEST  ON"  EARTH."  tVe  believe  in  letting  our 
roofing  talk  for  itself,  as  any  good  article  should.  All  we 
ask  of  you  is.  give  our  roofing  and  prices  fair  considera- 
tion, then  use  your  own  judgment. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  <0,  Anderson,  Ind. 


No  Money  in  Advance ! 

 ^         *     HIgH  GRADE  BICYCLES 

Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  D..  wttll 
privilege  to  examine. 
Latest  styles  for  5Ien, 
Women, Boys  and  Girls, 
'.well  made  and  durable. 
$60  "Oakwood"  $24.50 
$50  "Arlington"  $22.00 
_  _  ^  ^  _  —  No  better  wheels  made. 
Others  at  $10,$13.S0,  $15.50,  »t7.S0  *  *19.60;all  splendid 
Talue.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  tbus  sarin? 
dealers' large  profits.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
X%%  W.  Van  Baren  SU  B-7,      CUicaso.  Ilia. 


FREE!  FREE!! 


Ant  one  can  «»rD  this  BeaDtlTal  Gold- 
plated  Hontin^.rase  Stenfirindine 
Watch.  Charm  and  Chain  (?^»r*nt*ed), 
ft  perfect  timekeeper,  by  gelling  ISi)  of  our 

Incandescent  Lamp  Wicks. 
Also  %.  Boy's  Wateh  by  sclUog  40  Wkls— 
ftnd  at  5  ceots  etch. 
OUR  GR.WB  90.DAT  OFFER: 
Send  your  &ftme  and   addreu,  and  ire 
will  send  you  20  wjcks,  post-paid;  yen  lell 
them  at  5  cents  each  and  remit  to  us  |1, 
and  we  will  mall  to  yooi  addrew,  free,  a 
Beautinil  Gold-plated  Watch  Chain 
aod  Charm. 

rXCAXPESCENT  WICK  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Bridgeport,  Ct, 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Page  Fence  thateagged?  Then  the  end  posts  have 
given.  Renew  the  posts  and  the  oldest  Page  Is  taut 
and  holde  stock. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


IRCHARD  PROFIT 


n 

^  J  dep«Dds  upon  worHsg  all  tho  fmit 

Into  a  ealsble  product.   Cider  for 
Instance.  If  good,  clear  aod  pureii 
•«lis  readily  at  a  profit.   Tb«  beetls 
produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  ^FipE^s. 

Made  Id  varyingsIiesjhaDdand power. 
Get  our  free  cauJcpie  before  yoobay/ 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO, 
6  MalnBt.  Mt.  GUead,  OUo. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels,  Unlesi 
the  wbceln  are  ipood  the  wafron  It 
a  failure,    IF  YOl*  BUTT-HE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  rtt  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  frood  wheels.  Can't 
drv- out  or  rot.  Xo  loose  tires,  .\ny 
heleht.  any  width  tire,  Catalo?  frea 

OJEOTtUO  WHEEL  CO. 
Box    »6  ariNCT,  ILL. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  J^i^-^--^-""-'?  ^"^s- 


COE  CHEM.  CO.,  Clereland,  O. 


nPATH  in  I IPE  on  hers*  Chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
liCA  1  n  10  UtC  D.  J.  UiiilMrt,  Box  m,  Appoaiof ,  R.I. 
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THB  PARM  AIVD  FIRBSIDE 


WOULD-BE  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

[ COIfTIirtTED  FROM  FOURTH  PAGE] 

used  against  other  scale-insects  will  prove  of 
but  little  value  against  tliem.  Such  wastes 
should  he  used,  however,  against  the  young 
insects  upon  their  hatching  from  the  eggs, 
as  they  are  easily  killed  at  that  time,  not 
settling  for  some  little  time  after  hatching; 
and  even  after  the  scale  has  commenced  to 
form  it  is  not  very  dense  at  first.  Kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  or 
whale-oil  soap  should  be  applied  to  infested 
trees  early  in  June,  and  if  done  thoroughly 
one,  or  at  most  two,  sprayings  will  be  suffic- 
ient to  effectually  reduce  these  scales. 

The  eggs  of  the  common  angular-winged 
katydid  are  also  frequently  mistaken  for 
scales,  though  they  are  much  larger  and 
thicker.  They  are  of  a  dark  ashy  color,  and 
are  laid  along  the  small  twigs  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration.  These  insects  do 
but  little  damage  in  the  North,  and  therefore 
need  but  little  consideration  by  farmers  in 
that  section.  In  Florida,  however,  they  have 
been  known  to  do  serious  damage  to  orange 
foliage.  They  may  then  be  kept  in  check  by 
spraying  the  foliage  with  an  arsenite,  or 
by  collecting  the  eggs  in  winter  and  keeping 
them  confined  in  a  box  covered  with  netting 
so  that  the  parasites  which  emerge  from 
them  may  escape  and  continue  their  good 
work,  as  there  are  a  number  of  parasites 
which  destroy  a  great  many  of  the  katydid 
eggs.  E.  DwiGHT  Saxdeesox. 


GOOD  FURROWS 

No  amount  of  harrowing  or  after  work  can 
entirely  overcome  the  effects  of  bad  plowing 
to  begin  with.  Plowing  is  the  foundation 
of  the  crop  to  follow.  A  man  who  can  drop 
a  straight  furrow  is  one  who  keeps  pretty 
close  watch  of  his  plow.  He  may  hold  his 
handles  loosely  and  appear  to  be  plowing 
very  easily  and  perhaps  carelessly,  but  he  is 
watching  every  movement  of  his  plow  and 
shifting  the  handles  slightly  one  way  or  the 
other  that  the  plow  may  take  more  or  less 
land.  The  plow,  of  course,  should  do  the 
plo-^ing  itself,  without  necessity  for  the 

ploA'Dian  to  bear  down  uii  It,  vvitli  all  utb 

weight,  nor  to  raise  it  up  on  its  point  con- 
stantly; but  nevertheless,  plowing  needs 
close  attention.  Intelligent  selection  should 
be  made  of  the  team  which  is  to  plow  to- 
gether. The  horses'  gaits  should  be  even, 
and  they  should  work  well  in  span.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  good  work  with  one  horse 
walking  rapidly  and  the  other  lagging  be- 
hind constantly,  or  walking  sometimes  in 
and  sometimes  out  of  the  furrow.  The  plow 
itself  is  another  thing  to  consider.  No  one 
plow  is  best  suited  to  all  kinds  of  land.  A 
sharply  curved,  short,  high  mold-board  will 
throw  the  furrow  very  high  and  hard  and 
break  it  up ;  this  is  suitable  for  a  stiff  clay 
soil.  For  smooth,  mellow  soil,  or  for  plowing 
sod  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  desired  to  turn 
the  furrow  squarely  over,  a  plow  with  a 
long,  slightly  curved  mold-board  is  best,  as 
it  tiu-ns  the  furrow  smoothly  upside  down 
and  breaks  the  furrow  the  least.  The  har- 
rowing can  be  done  without  dragging  out 
the  grass.  The  Scotch  farmers  want  a  plow 
which  will  turn  their  furrows  on  edge,  and 
not  entirely  over,  and  they  plow  a  narrower 
furrow  than  American  farmers.  If  the  beam 
of  the  plow  is  short,  bringing  the  horses 
near  to  the  point  of  resistance,  the  draft  will 
be  least ;  but  there  should  be  several  links 
between  the  beam  and  the  whiffletree,  to 
allow  the  horses  some  leeway  when  stepping 
on  a  mound  or  into  a  depression,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  plow  may  not  be  jerked  up  or 
down.  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


LATE  CULTIVATION  OF  BLACKBERRIES 

Blackberry-growers  realize  that  the  black- 
berry is  a  strong-growing  plant,  and  that  it 
therefore  demands  large  quantities  of  water. 
They  seek  to  supply  this  by  thorough  plow- 
ing and  fining  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  often 
twenty  inches.  Ground  so  prepared  will 
hold  moisture  well,  especially  when  given 
proper  siurfaee-cultivation.  It  is,  however, 
a  common  and  serious  mistake  to  discon- 
tinue cultivation  as  soon  as  picking  is  over. 
The  ground  has  then  been  tramped  hard  by 
the  pickers,  and  evaporation  is  consequentl}- 
very  rapid.  In  this  dried-out  soil  the  plants 
quickly  ripen  up  their  wood,  and  when  the 
autumn  rains  come  this  prematurely  ripened 
wood  frequently  starts  into  growth,  which, 
if  it  attains  any  size,  fails  to  ripen  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  time  to  mature.  But  usually 
the  growth  is  confined  to  a  swelling  of  the 
buds,  which,  like  the  sappy  canes,  are  un- 
able to  withstand  even  an  ordinary  winter. 


It  is  probably  owing  to  this  bad  treatment 
that  some  of  the  charges  of  tenderness  in 
the  blackberry  have  arisen.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  trouble  the  ground  should  be  given 
several  cultivations  after  the  berry  season  is 
over.  M.  G.  Kaixs. 

CARPETBEETLES 

During  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  also 
in  well-heated  houses  throughout  the  year, 
an  active  brown  larva  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  may  be 
foiuid  in  carpets  and  other  woollen  goods. 
He  works  from  underneath,  generally  follow- 
ing the  cracks  in  the  floor,  but  sometimes 
eating  out  irregular  holes  elsewhere  about 
the  house. 

The  full-grown  insect  is  a  tiny  black-and- 
white  marbled  beetle  with  a  red  stripe  down 
the  back,  and  always  "plays  possum"  when 
disturbed.  The  beetles  appear  in  greatest 
number  in  the  autumn,  soon  lay  their  eggs, 
which,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  hatch  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  larvae,  if  {irovided  with 
plenty  of  food,  grow  rapidly.  If  food  be 
scarce,  however,  they  do  not  necessarily  die, 
niore's  the  pity.  They  can  live  for  an  incred- 
ible time  upon  their  own  skins  which  they 
cast  off  from  time  to  time.  In  Europe,  from 
which  these  creatures  originally  came,  they 
are  not  especially  troublesome  in  carpets 
because  these  are  not  used  there  extensively. 
And  in  this  country  where  polished  floors 
are  laid,  or  where  rugs,  mattings  and  the 
like  are  taken  up  frequently  and  beaten, 
they  have  little  chance  to  destroy.  But 
where  carpets  are  down  for  long  periods 
they  devastate. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  control  this  pest. 
Only  thorough  war  can  conquer  it  when  once 
it  has  become  established  in  the  house.  An 
annual  house-cleaning  w  on't  do.  One,  or  at 
most  two,  rooms  should  be  cleaned  at  a  time 
and  the  work  perfectly  done.  The  carpets 
should  be  removed,  beaten  and  sprayed 
thoroughly  with  benzine,  to  kill  the  insects. 


A,  adult;  b,  larva  (After  Kiley) 

The  room  must  be  thoroughly  swept  and 
dusted,  and  the  dust,  etc.,  burned.  The  floor 
should  be  mopped  and  washed  with  hot 
water,  care  being  taken  to  reach  all  cracks. 
Squirting  benzine  into  cracks  around  the 
baseboards  and  in  the  floors  should  also  be 
done.  If  cracks  in  the  floor  be  large  they  may 
be  filled  with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
will  solidify.  Laying  tarred  paper  under  the 
carpet  is  good,  especially  around  the  edges  of 
the  room.  If  the  carpet  must  be  laid  at  once, 
have  it  well  aired  to  get  rid  of  the  benzine 
odor,  and  tack  it  loosely  so  that  it  may  be 
raised  without  difficulty  for  examination. 
If  beetles  or  larvae  be  found,  lay  damp 
cloths  in  the  suspected  places  and  apply  hot 
sad-irons.  Persistence  in  these  rigorous 
measures  is  the  only  hope  when  once  the 
creatures  have  taken  possession.  They 
seldom  appear  where  carpets  are  not  used. 

M.  G.  KAiJy's. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Florida.— It  can  truthfully  he  said  of 
Florida  that  she  gives  ten  months  of  growth  and 
production,  and  the  two  remaining  months  can 
hardly  be  termed  winter.  It  can  also  be  claimed 
for  Florida  that  nowhere  within  the  United  States 
can  a  home  be  built  up  for  less  money  than  here. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  .5300  will  put  up  a  comfortable 
home  for  a  family  and  within  range  of  both  school 
and  church.  Alachua  county,  Florida,  is  a  pro- 
ductive county.  The  grains,  except  wheat,  can 
be  successfully  grown  here ;  so,  also,  can  veg- 
etiibles,  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  in  the 
fruit  line  everything  that  is  desired  except  apples 
and  currants.  Strawberries  do  extremely  well 
here,  and  have  a  season  from  .January  until  July. 
The  cost  of  wood  or  coal  for  a  winter  month  in  the 
North  will  buy  wood  here  for  a  year.  The  under- 
signed, an  ex-soldier  and  a  pensioner,  is  now  living 
ch!-aper  in  Florida  than  he  did  in  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana. Illinois,  Iowa  or  Cahfornia.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Florida  can  be  classed  with  the 
other  states  in  point  of  making  money;  money 
can  be  made  here,  but  it  is  not  an  exception,  and, 
like  other  states,  it  requires  money  to  make  it, 
the  amount  of  capital  depending  upon  the  business 
engaged  in.  Gt-  Y. 

Gainesville,  Fla, 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  "Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  hook  of  in- 
teresting information  about  watches,  will  he  sent  upon  request. 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


um  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  prennlums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


HOC 


CHOLERA   PREVENTED   AND  CURED 


Eemerly  cures  Hog  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera  and  is  death  to  Worms. 
ENOUGH  FOR  FIFTT  HOGS. 


    »1.00  PACKAGE 

, —  r  ;—  ;      e  will  refund  you  the  ,?1.C0  if  it  fails.   Directions  for 

i?^,",f,  on  ^'^'-'h  package.  This  is  a  scientifle  remedy  and  will  save  your  hogs  and  chickens.  Order  81.00  package 
NOW.   ^  ou  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting.  SCIENTIFIC  KEMEDY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  lufnols. 

When  wrltins  to  .4dverti6ers  please  say  yoa  saw  their  Advertisement  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


EXTRA.  CHOICE 

Seed  Wheat  For  Sale 

We  have  800  bus.  choice  Eudy  -n-heat  raised  on  20  acres 
and  600  bus.  choice  Russia  Red  raised  on  16  acres. 

These  varieties  have  been  demonstrated  to  iold  up, 
to  produce  more  on  an  average  per  acre,  weigh  more 
per  measured  bus.,  and  give  better  results  for  flour 
than  any  other  varieties  produced  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

TERMS  CASH  WITH  ORDER 


1  to  4  bus.  lots,  $1.20  per  bus. ; 
5  to  10  bus.  lots,  $1.10  per  bus. 
10to20  bus.  lots,  $1.00  perbus. ) 


F.  O.  B.  cars  at 
Tippecanoe  City, 
Ohio. 


Bags  furnished  at  15  cents  each. 

Any  material  change  in  the  market  prices  subject  to 
change. 

Reference— Tipp  National  Bank,  Troy  National 
Bank,  and  Commercial  Agencies. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries  and  mail 
small  samples  of  the  wheat.  Address 

THE  DETRICK  MILLING  CO., 
Tippecanoe  City,  Miami  County,  Ohio. 


HOOVER,  PROUT&CO.  Avery,  Ohio.  > 


P  D  C  ^  Onr  latest  catalog,  fully  describing 
P  ni"  r"  and  Illustrating  Velilcles,  Implements, 
Household  Articles,  Etc.,  Including 
Farm  Wagons,  Road  Carts,  Bugeles,  Har- 
rows, Weeders,  Cultivators,  £.ana  KoUers. 
Atomizers,  Grain  Drills,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 
Cookers,  Fanning  Mills,  Plows,  Koot  Cut- 
ters, Bone  Grinders,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay 
Rakes,  Feed  Cutters  and  Shredders,  Feed 
Grinders,  Horse  Powers,  Engines  for  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  Pumping  Water, 
Etc.  Sewing  IHachines,Farm  Scales  .Washing 
Machines,  Bicycles,  Etc.  Book  gives  prices  and 
explains  how  we  are  able  to  sell  dependable,  up-to- 
date  goods  at  so  much  less  than  others  ask.  Con- 
tains endorsements  from  presidents  of  Kalamazoo 
banks  who  know  we  are  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
catalog  may  save  you  money.  It's  free.  Write  for  it. 
Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


$3020  OUR   PIASA  BIRD  SULKY 


Old  Reliable  Gang  $35 
Disc  Harrow  $16 


We  challenge  any  plow  for 
good  work,  light  draft,  easy 
handling,  we  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from,  farmers. 

Sent  on  trial,  sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  big  free 
catalog  and  prices 
on  buggies.hamess, 
sewing  machines  <te 
1000  other  things,  de- 
livered. Address, 
Hapgood  Plow  Co., 
^   Box377.  Alton,  111, 

The  only  plow  facwrj  La  ihe  UDjted  States  selUng  direct  to  the  conflumer. 


Huaks  tbe  corn  and  cuts  and 
shreds  the  fodder. 

It  has  a  caT-acity  of  about 

30  Bushels  Per  Hour. 

Will  work  weU  with  green 
or  dry  fodder.  Warrant- 
ed for  one  year.  Send  for 
catalogue  at  once. 

ROSENTHAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE  CO. 
8l8t  aud  Walnut  Sts..  MLLWAPKEE.  WIS. 


AGENTS  MAKE  $10  DAILY  SELLING  NEELY'S 

thriUine  photographs  of  actual  battle  scenes— 
"FIGHTIiJO  I'S  THE  PHILIPPIXES,"  160  vivid  half- 
tone photographs  from  JIanila  ;  5x8  inches. 
"OUR  XEW  POSSESSIONS,"  the  best  collection  of  160 
photographs  ot  the  Deivey  Islands,  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba. 

Outfit  of  either  album,  including  complete  copy  free, 
for  12  cents  coin  or  stamps ;  both  albums  for  20  cents. 
Order  quick,  avoiding  unnecessary  correspondence; 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory ;  albums  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Six  Million  books  issued  yearly— Catalogue  Free. 
Authors'  manuscripts  promptly  examined. 
F.  TEXNYSON  NEELY,  PUBLISHEK, 
90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.       114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


APCMTC  UlAMTtn  Ladies  or  gentlemen  to 
AutN  I  W  WANICU  canvass  for  Flavoring 
Extracts  (Tea,  Coffees,  Baking-powder,  with  or  without 
Premiums),  Pan-cake  Flour,  Spices.  Rice,  Rolled  Oats, 
Toilet  Soaps,  Perftmies,  etc.  Write  for  Terms,  Territory 
and  Price-lists,  F.  H.  BISHIVAT  FL.iTORING  EXTRACT  CO., 
Established  1SS9.    Incorporated  1893.  Decatar,  IIlLQois. 

WANTED  AGENTS  aLVf'&ryo"??.-  le^f- 

able  women  or  men  to  sell  on  commission.  Send  12c.  for 
sample  and  particulars.  D.  BULLOCK,  P.  0. 7,  East  Lake,  .tin. 


rods: 


Spanish  Needles,  Pocket  Goldometers, 
Earth  Mirrors.    Catalogue  2  cents. 
.  G.  STAUFFER,  Dept.FF,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
goods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  /or 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing-,  Plumbing'  Material, 
Wire,  Rope,  Dry  Goods,  Clothinsr,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  OHE-HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Qo.^-  ?f^g^£°o° 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
S'i.OO.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FKEE. 


UfCII  DRILLING 
HELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 

on  wnetjirj      vjii         -  -.-.v — c —  , —  >c  . 

Strong  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WIIiLIAMS  BROS.,  Itliaca,  N.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y'f 
■puMPSv  AIR  1-1  r-rs,  4s 

G  A  S  O  L  I  N  E    E  N  G 1  N  E  S  'iS&V 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS. JS%1^ 

AURORA  ILL. rCHICAGO--  DALLAS, TEX.©_ 


SPANISH  NETTLE  OIL 

For  Man  and  Beast 

An  Infallible  remedy  for  Eheumatism,  Cuts, 
Sprains  and  Bruises.  For  Barb-wire  Tears  it  has 
no  equal.  For  the  Destruction  of  the  Screw-worm 
it  acts  like  magic.  Sample  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion—a postal-card  is  sufficient. 
SPANISH  NETTLE  OIL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

CREAM  TESTER,  50c. 

Do  not  guess  at  the  richness  of  your  cow's  milk. 
Test  it  before  taking  to  the  creamery.  The 
"  SCIENTIFIC  "  tests  to  one  one-hundredth  frac- 
tion. Simple  and  easy  to  operate— better  and  more 
accurate  than  the  old  SIO  tester,  Dehvered  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  No  stamps 
taken.    The  Scientific  Tester  Co.,  Oswego,  Kan. 


Cider  and  Wine  Press 


JVIACmiNERY 
POWER  and  HASD  PKESSES 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls,  in  ten  hours 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Empire  State  Pulley  &  Press  Co. 

rCLTOX,  Osweco  Co.,  Ji.  T. 


LADIES 


I  Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME  

and  will  gladly  tell  yon  all  about  my 
work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particularsto  allsending 
2o.  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.WIGGLNS,  Bui.30  Benton  Harbor,Bielu 

iinint:  fisd  the  best  school  of  nDATnRY 

VUlut  8.  S.  Cnrrj,  lelsnd  Powers.  Ten  UnH  I  UU  I 
teachers.  Cat.  free.  School  of  Eipression,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 
Copy  of  Eipression,  a  new  Review  and  list  of  Books  for  stamp. 
£^  Why  did  6  universities  in  a  week  apply  to  Dr.  Cuny  for 
*^  teac'kers?  Because  the  School  of  CypRCfiCinN 
•   leads  aU  Schools  of  Oratoiy.  CAm^qOIUH 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  ^vriting  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  flrst-class.  Dealeri 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

52  IBS.  BEST  GRANULATED  SUGAR  oR  $100 

I  ■  ■ 


Q 


ODD  SOITHERS  FARM  to  eichanae  for  3Io.,  Kan.,  Ok.  or 
Southern  Cal.  farm.   Address  XAT  ROSS,  Athens,  Alabama. 


One  hundred  Bars  ivory  Soap... 

with  other  goods  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Send  12c  in  stamps 
for  catalogue,  samples  and  information.  Salesmen  ■wanted. 
FEDERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  Dept.  C.  Lake&  LaSalleSts..Cliicago. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pav  till  cured.  Write 

DK.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  A4»  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


IfafriicledivitSi 

mmm 


'DrCWClfioMWj  EYEWATER 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FREE, 
Dr.  F.  E.  lUay,Bloomintton,  111- 


$37  FOR  A  LEATHER  QUARTER  TOP  BUGGY 


■with  genuine  leather  cushion,  leather  trimmed 
spring  cushion  and  back,  storm  apron  and  boot,  screwed  rim  bigh- 


HKBEITIS— *87. 

tts  f  epr«s8Bt«d> 


solid 

jrade 

wheels,  finished  in  first-class  style,  painted  any  color  desired.    In  lots  j 
of  1000  same  price.    Phaetons,  surreys,  etc.,  in  proportion.    Send  for  ' 
catalogue  showing  other  goods  at  equally  low  prices.    We  ship  subject 
to  examination  at  your  depot.    This  bnggy  is  usually  sold  at  ffiO.   All  goods  guaranteed 
e&ASi»S  eABXOA^E  CO,,  SfTrt,  6X7  to  S9l  Mala  St..  Cli>oUiiUitl»  O. 
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THB  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


AtT6TT8T  1,  1899 


QUERIES 


READ  This  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  Ayn 
FiBESiDB  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
■will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-ofBce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Aspara§:ii$-tops. — S.  A.  J.,  Omaha,  'SeTa., 
■writes:  "Ought  the  tops  of  asparagus  he  cut  off 
after  frost  nips  them?" 

Eeplt:— Asparagus-tops  should  he  cut  and 
removed  hefore  they  drop  their  seed.  For  winter 
protection  use  coarse  litter.  In  the  spring  apply 
a  top-dressing  of  good  compost. 

Plant-lloe  on  Peas.— T.  S.  M.,  Chester 
county,  Pa.  Plant-lice  are  liable  to  attack  many 
of  GUI'  cultivated  plants,  cahhages,  cauliflowers, 
peas,  as  also  many  of  our  bush  and  tree  fruits. 
In  one  year  they  may  be  abundant  and  destruc- 
tive, in  another  entirely  absent.  Xo  use  giving 
up  any  crop  because  it  was  affected  with  plant- 
lice  one  year.  The  chief  remedy  recommended 
for  all  species  of  plant-lice  is  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion applied  in  a  forcible  spray.  Strong  tobacco- 
tea  used  in  the  same  way  is  also  nnifoi-mly 
effective.  We  prefer  to  make  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion with  whale-oil  soap. 

Fertilizers  Xeccled— Clo^ver  After  Corn. 
—J.  E.,  Americus,  Kan.,  -nTites:  ''Please  let  me 
know  if  there  is  any  way  a  common  farmer  can 

tell  what  his  soil  needs  as'a  fertilizer.  "SVould  it 

he  a  good  plan  to  sow  clover  or  peas  in  the  corn 
this  fall?  Is  crimson  clover  good  for  feed?" 

Keply:— The  way  to  find  out  what  fertilizers 
your  soil  needs  is  by  experiment.  Your  exper- 
iment station,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  can  help  you. 

 'When  weather  conditions  are  favorable  a  good 

stand  of  common  red  or  crimson  clover  can  be 
obtained  by  sowing  in  the  corn.  Crimson  clover  is 
good  for  feed  for  cattle,  but  of  more  value  as  a 
■winter  cover  and  soil-improver  crop  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  spring. 

Onion-uiag^ots. — C.  M.  T.,  iletamora,  Mich., 
writes :  "I  have  three  acres  of  onions  which  were 
promising  a  large  crop,  but  the  maggots  have 
commenced  on  them,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  there 
would  not  be  an  onion  left  in  two  weeks.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  I  can  dfl_tQ-£ai£.tbem9ui3'ggHH 
originate  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  them 
for  another  year." 

Eeply  by  T.  GaErs-ER:— The  parent  of  the 
onion-maggot  is  a  fly,  somewhat  resembling  a 
house-fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  onion- 
stalk  near  the  ground.  Plenty  of  fresh  lime  in  the 
ground  is  objectionable  to  the  maggot,  but  per- 
haps not  an  infallible  remedy.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  fly  can  be  prevented  from  depositing 
its  eggs  on  the  onion-plant.  I  have  seldom  suf- 
fered serious  injui-y  from  this  source,  although  I 
have  lost  an  occasional  onion  by  it  in  many  years. 
You  should  go  over  the  patch  frequently  and 
gather  up  and  destroy  every  affected  plant,  thus 
destroying  the  maggot  with  it  and  preventing 
mischief  for  the  future. 


VETERINARY 


CO\T)UCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DET3IEES 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  'Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  exi>ected. 
'Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmehs,  1315  Xeil  .\ venue,  Columbus," Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Auonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Scrotal  Hernia.— G.  "W.  S.,  Swoop,  Va.  I 
advise  you  to  have  yoiu-  colt  with  the  large  scrotal 
hernia  castrated  with  "covered"  testicle  and  with 
clamps  as  soon  as  old  enough,  say  either  next  fall 
or  next  spring.  Every  competent  veterinarian 
knows  how  to  perform  the  operation. 

Anasarca.— AV.  .1.  C,  AVebster,  W.  Va.  'What 
you  describe  is  evidently  a  case  of  anasarca,  or 
subcutaneous  dropsy.  It  is  usually  an  attendant 
of  ascites,  or  general  dropsy,  after  the  large  cav- 
ities of  the  body,  particularly  the  abdominal 
cavity,  have  become  filled  up,  and  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  denotes  the  last,  or  fatal,  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease that  caused  the  dropsical  effusions. 

WartH — R.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  Kan.  Please  consult 
what  has  been  said  in  the  answer  to  L.  R.  B., 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  in  F.vini  and  Fireside  of 
July  1.5th,  because  it  applies  just  as  well  to  warts 
on  cattle  as  to  warts  on  horses.  If  the  warts  of 
your  animals  are  pedunculated  (have  a  neck)  it 
may  be  best  to  remove  them  by  means  of  ligatures. 
See  numerous  answers  about  warts  in  recent 
numbers. 

SwellinKH  Beneath  the  Skin  of  n  Calf. 

— S.  V.  M.,  Sligo,  Pa.  According  to  yoiu-  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  fair  one,  it 
appears  probable  that  your  opinion  that  the  lym- 
phatic glands  constitute  the  seat  of  the  swellings 
is  correct,  and  I  regard  it  also  as  probable  that 
an  examloation  of  the  animal  and  an  investiga- 


tion of  the  case  would  soon  reveal  the  cause  and 
the  real  nature  of  the  swellings,  but  without 
knowing  any  more  of  the  case  than  what  you  say 
about  the  size,  shape,  density,  movableness  and 
location  of  the  swellings  I  will  not  risk  a  diagno- 
sis, and  only  advise  you  to  subject  the  calf,  and 
perhaps  also  some  or  all  of  your  other  cattle,  to 
the  tuberculin  test,  which  will  neither  be  difficult 
nor  very  expensive  in  your  state. 

Produced  Dead  Calves.— G.  T.,  Hutton 
House,  Can.  There  is  nothing  in  your  brief  com- 
munication that  gives  as  much  as  a  hint  of  what, 
may  have  caused  the  calves  to  die  before  they 
were  born,  and  there  are  too  many  possibilities 
to  form  an  opinion,  except  that  the  bran  and 
oats  very  likely  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  a 
calf  is  expelled  within  six  or  seven  months  after 
conception  it  is  called  an  abortion;  and  if  it  is 
e.xpelled  later,  after  it  has  become  coated  with 
hair,  but  before  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  it  is 
called  a  prematme  birth.  The  distinction  is  this : 
An  aborted  calf  cannot  live ;  but  in  a  premature 
birth  the  calf,  if  born  alive,  may  possibly  be  kept 
alive  by  good  care  and  superior  nursing. 

Agalactia  and  Bloody  3Iilk — Xonns: 
Calves  Dying.- J.  F.  M.,  Tillamook,  Oregon. 
Agalactia,  or  failiue  to  produce  milk,  and  also 
loss  of  appetite  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
nearly  every  disease  in  which  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion is  seriously  interfered  with;  consequently,  as 
you  give  no  other  sjTuptoms,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  name  the  disease  your  cow  is  affected  with. 
Examine  your  cow  more  closely,  and  report  again. 
Concerning  the  cows  giving  bloody  milk,  consult 
answer  given  to  B.  T.  H.,  Perry,  Iowa,  in  the  pres- 
ent issue.  As  to  your  young  calves  that  are 

dying,  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  one 
of  them,  and  then  give  a  good  description  of  all 
the  symptoms  observed  during  life  and  of  the 
morbid  changes  found  after  death,  and  then  I 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  what  causes  them  to  die. 

A  rame  Horse.— C.  H.  T.,  North  Eandolph, 
Yt.  If  yom-  horse  has  been  lame  for  four  or  five 
years,  the  prospect  of  removing  the  lameness  is 
exceedingly  slim.  A  splint— that  is,  an  exostosis 
on  the  median  splint  or  small  metacarpal  bone- 
does  not  cause  any  lameness,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  beginning  and  for  a  short  time.  It  is  entirely 
different  if  the  exostosis  is  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  carpal,  or  knee-joint,  for  then  the  morbid 
changes,  as  a  rule,  extend  to  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  bones  constituting  said  joint.  If  the 
morbid  changes  are  not  extensive,  and  Umited  to 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  lower  bones,  the  case 
Is  somewhat  analogous  to  spavin,  and  a  possibility 
of  removing  the  lameness  may  not  be  excluded; 
but  where  the  morbid  changes  are  extensive,  ex- 
tending to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  upper 
rows  of  bones,  or  of  long  standing,  as  in  your 

'  *  V— .Q  .wmvutjaa^a  a 

bad  one. 

Sore  Foot.— E.  S.  H.,  Xormandy,  Tenn.  The 
sore  on  your  cow's  foot  I  suppose  is  in  the  cleft 
between  the  hoofs,  and  if  so,  there  is  very  likely 
some  loosened  horn  which  must  l>e  removed— be 
cut  away  with  a  sharp  hoof-knife— before  any 
healing,  can  be  effected.  If  the  sore  is  on  a  fore 
foot  this  is  easy ;  but  if  it  is  on  a  hind  foot  you  may 
find  it  difficult,  and  unless  the  cow  is  very  gentle 
you  may  be  compelled  to  throw  her  to  get  at  it, 
for  most  cows  very  much  object  to  having  a  hind 
foot  lifted  up.  After  all  the  loose  horn  has  been 
removed  and  the  sore  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
moisten  some  absorbent  cotton  with  a  mixture  of 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  one  part,  and  of  olive- 
oil,  three  parts,  and  press  it  into  the  sore  between 
the  hoofs.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  apply  a 
bandage  to  keep  the  cotton  where  you  put  it. 
This  dressing  must  be  renewed  at  least  once,  or 
better,  twice  a  day.  If  this  is  done  the  sore  will 
soon  heal.  That  the  cow  during  the  treatment 
must  be  kept  on  a  dry  and  clean  floor,  or  at  any 
rate,  in  a  drj'  and  clean  place,  is  self-evident. 

Garget.— T.  E.  51.,  Tenino,  "Wash.  You  ask 
for  the  cause  and  the  treatment  of  garget.  The 
cause  is  a  twofold  one;  namely,  a  predisposing 
and  an  exciting  one.  The  former  consists  in 
insufficient  milking— insufficient  either  in  thor- 
oughness or  in  frequency— and  the  exciting  one 
in  an  infection  of  the  milk  retained  in  the  udder 
by  the  insufficient  milking  with  certain  bacteria, 
which  act  upon  the  sugar  of  milk  and  convert  the 
same  into  lactic  acid  and  thus  cause  the  casein 
of  the  milk  to  separate  (precipitate)  out  of  Its  solu- 
tion or  to  change  the  casein  from  its  fluid  state 
to  a  solid  one  known  as  curd.  This  curd,  being 
solid,  unless  removed  by  vigorous  and  frequent 
milking,  will  remain  In  the  udder,  and  being  full 
of  bacteria,  will  spread  the  infection  within  to  the 
unaffected  milk  as  soon  as  produced.  As  a  nec- 
essary consequence  the  affected  quarter  or  quar- 
ters win  become  congested,  swelled  and  inflamed, 
and  the  secretion  of  new  milk  will  be  more  and 
more  diminished  until  it  entirely  ceases.  The 
remedy  therefore  consists  in  removing  the  coag- 
ulated milk  (the  curd  and  the  bacteria  contained) 
as  soon  as  It  can  be  done.  As  this  can  be  done 
without  permanent  Injury  to  the  udder  only  by 
vigorous  and  often-repeated  milking,  the  latter, 
as  has  been  explained  time  and  again  in  these 
columns,  constitutes  the  remedy,  but  it  must  be 
applied  before  the  production  of  milk  has  entirely 
ceased. 

Chronic  Fonnder.-E.  B.  C,  Hesseltine, 
■\Vash.  Any  somewhat  severe  case  of  founder  or 
laniinltis  that  does  not  come  to  treatment  within 
three  days  after  the  first  symptoms  made  their 
appearance  must  be  considered  as  incurable,  as 
far  as  a  restoration  to  a  normal  condition  is  con- 
cerned, because  three  days  are  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  Irreparable  morbid  changes.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  very  mild  attacks, 
which  usually  disappear  In  about  three  days  with- 
out any  treatment  if  otherwise  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  You  do  not  state  of  how  long  standing 


the  disease  was  when  you  wrote  two  weeks  ago, 
but  supposing  that  the  disease  had  just  made  its 
appearance,  it  will  be  of  four  to  five  weeks'  stand- 
ing when  this  reaches  you,  ^nd  any  treatment  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  normal  condition  will 
be  in  vain.  All  you  can  do  will  be  to  reduce  the 
pain  the  horse  is  suffering  by  proper  shoeing.  In 
such  foundered  horses  the  frog  is  usually  strong 
and  healthy,  but  the  sole  Is  flat,  or  even  convex, 
and  very  sensitive  to  pressure ;  besides  this,  the 
union  between  sole  and  wall  and  the  latter  itself 
are  weak,  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  therefore  shoes  have  to  be  put  on  which' 
protect  the  sensitive  sole  against  injury  and  pres- 
sure, and  relieve  the  wall  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  weight  it  has  to  carry  by  throwing  it  upon 
the  strong  and  healthy  frog.  Consequently  what 
Is  required  is  a  bar-shoe  with  a  very  broad  web- 
broad  enough  to  protect  a  large  portion  of  the 
sole,  and  concave  enough  on  its  upper  surface 
inside  of  the  nail-holes  not  to  come  in  any  way  in 
contact  with  the  sole.  Outside  of  the  nail-holes 
the  upper  surface,  of  course,  must  be  perfectly 
level.  "With  such  shoes  properly  fitted  and  put 
on  even  a  badly  foundered  horse  can  do  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  worlc  on  a  farm,  but  must  not  be  used  on 
hard  or  paved  roads  or  on  the  streets  of  a  city. 

r.ame— Farcy(?).— J.  B.  R.,  Hanford,  Mich. 
The  pointing  of  your  horse  with  the  lame  fore 
foot  indicates,  not  with  absolute  certaintj',  but 
with  probability,  that  the  lameness  is  caused  by  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  suspensory  ligament  (also 
called  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  pastern),  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  coronet 
(perforatus)  and  of  the  hoof  (peiforans),  orig- 
inally produced  by  overexertion  or  overstraining. 
The  fact  that  the  lameness,  according  to  your 
statement,  increases  when  the  horse  has  to  work, 
and  decreases  when  the  same  is.  at  rest,  indicates 
the  same  thing.  If  the  lameness  is  of  long  stand- 
ing and  the  case  an  inveterate  one,  the  prospect 
of  permanently  removing  the  same  is  rather  slim; 
but  if  it  is  not,  the  following  treatment  will  effect 
a  cure.  First  give  the  animal  strict  rest  and 
exempt  the  same  from  all  kinds  of  work,  then 
lower,  by  paring,  the  toe-part  of  the  hoof  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  more  weight  upon  the  bones 
and  of  relieving  the  flexor  tendons  as  much  as 
possible,  and  apply  to  the  skin  covering  the  flexor 
tendons,  from  two  inches  below  the  bent  of  the 
knee  to  two  inches  above  the  fetlock,  a  good 
coimterirritant.  Oil  of  cantharides,  prepared  by 
heating  one  part  of  the  cantharides  and  four  parts 
of  olive^il  for  one  hour  in  a  water-bath,  and  then 
strained  through  a  piece  of  muslin  or  flannel,  will 
answer  if  rubbed  in  once  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  succession.  The  rest  of  the  animal, 
however,  must  not  be  interrupted  until  every 
ti'ace  of  the  lameness  has  disappeared,  and  then 

tjie  work  for  the  first  month  or  two  must  be  verv 
light,  because  u  not  a  relapse  is  sure  to  follow. 

 "What  you  call  "button-farcey,"  a  term  signi- 
fying external  glanders,  a  very  contagious  and 
fatal  disease,  which  can  also  be  communicated  to 
human  beings.  Is  probably  nothing  but  a  case  of 
prurigo,  an  itching  skm-disease,  which,  though  in 
some  cases  very  obstinate,  usually  yields  to  treat- 
ment. First  wash  the  sores  and  pimples  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  see  to  it  that  the  stall 
occupied  by  the  horse,  if  in  the  stable,  is  kept 
clean,  and  that  the  horse  does  not  get  into  muddy 
places  if  kept  outdoors.  After  the  sores  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  apply  to  the  sores  and 
pimples  once  a  day  a  mixture  composed  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  of  olive-oil,  three 
parts.  Then  after  a  healing  has  been  effected, 
see  to  it  that  the  horse  is  well  groomed,  partic- 
ularly in  all  such  places  at  which  sun  and  moon 
don't  shine. 

Bloody    »ilk— Partial    Paralysis  in 

Pigs.— B.  T.  H.,  Perry,  Iowa.  Bloody  milk,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns, 
may  be  produced  by  various  different  causes,  only 
one  of  which  is  excluded  by  your  statement  that 
the  cow,  which  (recently)  had  her  fourth  caU, 
never  had  her  udder  bruised  or  injured.  As  the 
various  causes  coming  into  consideration  in  your 
case  I  will  mention:  (l)  A  physiological  conges- 
tion of  the  mammary  glands,  probably  attended 
with  the  rupture  of  a  few  capillaries,  soon  after 
calving.   The  discharge  of  milk  caused  in  this  way 
usually  continues  about  two  weeks  and  then  dis- 
appears.  (2)  A  similar  congestion  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  sometimes  making  its  appearance  in 
consequence  of  the  cow  being  in  heat.    In  this 
case  the  discharge  of  the  bloody  milk  is  apt  to  be 
periodical,  and  disappears  after  the  cow  has  con- 
ceived again.  (3)  Irritation  caused  by  a  consiunp- 
tlon  of  substances  containing  turpentine.   In  this 
case  the  discharge  of  blood-colored  milk  is  at- 
tended with  other  morbid  symptoms,  such  as 
severe  digestive  disorders,  hemoglobinuria,  etc., 
consequently  out  of  the  question  in  your  case, 
because  these  other  symptoms  could  not  have 
escaped  your  attention.   (4)  Certain  infectious 
diseases  are  sometimes  attended  with  a  dis- 
charge of  blood,  or  rather  hemoglobin,  with  the 
milk,  but  then  also  other  symptoms  are  more 
conspicuous,   (r,)  A  sudden  change  from  very 
poor  or  Innutritions  food  to  food  very  rich  in 
nitrogenous  compounds,  for  Instance,  from  straw 
or  poor  hay  to  an  abundance  of  rich  clover,  Is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  production  of  bloody 
milk.   («)  Tuberculosis  of  the  mammary  glands; 
but  then  other  morbid  changes  will  also  make 
their  appearance  In  the  affected  quarter,  and 
besides  this,  it  is  usually  a  hind  and  not  a  fore 
quarter  that  becomes  first  affected.   In  all  cases 
the  treatment  consists  In  removing  the  causes, 
and  where  that  cannot  be  done  a  treatment  will 
be  of  no  av;iil.  As  to  your  other  question,  con- 
cerning the  partial  paralysis  of  your  young  pigs, 
there  are  also  luinierous  dilTerent  causes  capable 
of  producing  it.   All,  or  at  least  the  principal  ones 
of  them,  have  been  repeatedly  enumerated  In 
these  columns;  therefore,  if  the  diet  or  the  food 
of  your  sows  and  pigs  is  what  It  ought  to  be,  and 
does  not  lack  any  of  the  necessary  constituents 
of  the  animal  body,  contains  sufficient  nitrogenous 
compounds,  lime  salts  and  phosphates,  and  Is  not 
too  rich  In  acids.  I  advise  you  to  have  a  careful 
post-mortem  examination  made  of  one  of  them, 
and  thus  ascertain  the  cause. 


See  a  snow 
storm  fn 
snnuner? 

We  never  did;  but  we  have 
seen  the  clothing  at  this  time 
of  the  year  so  covered  ■with 
dandruff  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  out  in  a  regular  snow- 
storm. 

No  need  of  this  snowstortn. 

As  the  summer  sun  would 
melt  the  falling  snow  so  will 

Hair 
vigor 

melt  these  flakes  of  dandruff  in 
the  scalp.  It  goes  further  than 
this:  itprevents  their  formation. 

It  has  still  other  properties: 
it  will  restore  color  to  gray  hair 
in  just  ten  times  out  of  every  i 
ten  cases. 

And  it  does  even  more:  it  I 
feeds  and  nourishes  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  Thin  hair  becomes 
thick  hair;  and  short  hair  be- 
comes long  hair. 

We  have  a  book  on  the  Haigl 
and  Scalp.  It  is  yours,  for  thej 
asking. 

If  you  do  not  obtain  all  the  benefits 
you  expected  from  the  use  of  the  Vigor, 
write  the  doctor  about  it.  Probably 
there  is  some  difficulty  with  your  gen- 
eral system  which  m&y  be  easily  re- 
moved. Address. 

DR.  J.  C.  AYEK,  LoweU,  Mass. 


SAVE  LABOR 

In  that  most  slavish  Job  of  cutting  ofE  corn  by  using  the 

SCIENTIFIC  HARVESTER 


Those  side  wings 
are  hinged  SAFET'V 
SHAFTS 


ADJUST- 
ABLE 
SAFETY 
SEATS 

Cuts  any 
desired  height 


SAVES 
LABOR 
SAVES 
CORN 
SAVES 

MONEY   

It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machlue  corn-cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  ever)- 
farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  SO  and  price. 
THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  -  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
— .  tin  .Tenn.  .writes: 

Ilreduoed  mj  weight  2  I  lbs.  In  15  dtys 
withoalioy  unplessant  cffeols  wh«l»Ter."  Porelj 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  iu»t  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving'.  Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for -1  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.    B  BoxSt.Louis.Mo. 


WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK- 


a  plain,  common  sense  l>ook  on  health,  disease.  loTc  niarrraee 
and  parentage,  by  a  jMpuIar  medical  authority  of  N.  V.  it  has 
350  well  illustrated  pipes  about  what  all  men  and  women  need 
to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval  for  5  cents  postag-e  to  any 
responsible  person  who  will  cither  mail  back  the  book  or  so 
cents.   Or,  ?o  cents  with  order  pets  it. 

M.  HILL  pro.  CO.,  ISO  E.  S8th  St..  Xew  York. 

SOME  BARGAINS  ^trT.^'^T.S'/^LT. 

Knrc  p»nts  He;  men's  jcanf.  p.-»nts  i'.'c.;  flannel  orerehlrts  15c.;  smokine 
tobacco  iwr  package  3Jac.;  U^i'  euit,  S9c.;  10  beavj  cnTClopes  Ic;  HVquurt 
tin  p»il  Sc.;  pins  pti  paper  Ic;  tErdlnes  p«t  boi  3J*;c.;  men's  $2.50  coDicr«sa 
shoes  OSc;  men's  solid  working  jhiwjtiOc.;  women'*  Jl. 75  builon  sho*3  ;Pc  • 
Uncn  thrcBd  2<r.;  a  ^ool  <i\i^pci  2c.:  pold  plate  ring  Ic.    Send  for  prlce-llsl' 

C.  A.  WILLARD  COMPANY.  177  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  "No  opera- 
— —  — ,  —  '^•■■•m  tion,  jialu,  clanger  or 
detention  from  work.  .No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  mmplete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  tliousamls  cured;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Bo.x  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


ASTHMA; 


.XMITIIMCHT'S 

And  Hay-fever  Remedy 

.Solil  under  positive  guaranty.   .Sample  free. 
I.  SMlTIIMGllJ^cpartmrnt        Clevclnii.).  Olilo. 
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TOM  NORTON'S 

TRANSFORMATION 

By  Rosabel  Reed 


HEEE's  a  letter  for  you. 
Mr.  Norton.  Come  yes- 
terday noon;  p'r'aps 
you'd  like  to  read  it 
wliile  I'm  weighin'  out 
them  crackers  for 
you:"  and  good-natured 
Jonatlian  Hatch,  who 
assumed  the  combined 
duties  of  storekeeper 
and  postmaster  in  the  small  town  of  East- 
wood, obligingly  selected  the  missive  from  the 
revolving  column  where  the  mail  was  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  handed  it  to  his  cus- 
ttmer,  remarking,  "Looks  like  a  lady's  hand." 

Mr.  Norton  examined  the  address  critically, 
endeavoring  to  decipher  the  post-mark  with- 
out success,  and  finally  tore  open  the  envel- 
op. The  letter  within  was  not  a  long  one, 
but  its  recipient  read  and  re-read  it  several 
times,  a  variety  of  emotions,  of  an  uncomfor- 
table nature,  finding  in  turn  expression  on  his 
thin  countenance.  He  had  arisen  from  the 
soap-box.  which  served  for  a  seat,  and  still 
holding  the  letter  in  his  hand,  looked  around 
In  helpless  dismay. 

"Hope  you  haven't  got  bad  news?"  half 
queried  the  postmaster  pro  tern. 

"Xes;  that  is— I  don't  know  what  to  do; 
my— niece — is  coming  to  visit  me;  I  must  pre- 
vent it.  I  haven't  any  accommodations  for  a 
visitor,  especially— a  stranger;  it  is  out  of  the 
question— but  I'm  afraid  'tis  too  late." 

Mr.  Norton  ended  his  disjointed  tale  of  woe 
with  a  groan.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  con- 
fide his  affairs  to  any  one.  but  this  was  an 
extreme  case.  However,  he  had  little  time  to 
consider  ways  and  means  out  of  the  perplex- 
ing situation  ere  the  low  rumble  of  an  ap- 
proaching train  was  heard. 

"There's  the  train.  What  am  I  to  do?  And 
I  a  poor  man!"  he  cried,  incoherently.  The 
engine  uttered  a  derisive  shriek  as  it  slack- 
ened speed  at  the  station  opposite. 

"If  she's  on  that  train  you'll  have  to  meet 
her  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  should  say," 
responded  Mr.  Hatch,  confidential  adviser, 
wjti  exasperating  calmne.sis-  Candiciiy 
rather  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the  pros- 
pective but  reluctant  host;  and  he  chuckled 
as  he  saw  Mr.  Norton  cross  the  street  to  the 
little  station. 

"He's  afraid  it'll  cost  him  a  few  dollars; 
and  everybody  knows  he  wasn't  on  good 
terms  with  his  brother  for  years  before  he 
died.  'Well,  he's  lived  alone  so  long  on  that 
old  worn-out  farm,  with  no  object  in  life  but 
to  hoard  up  money,  that  this  must  seem  a 
mther  sudden  change  to  him.  P'r'aps  'twon't 
hurt  him  to  loosen  his  purse-strings  a  little; 
mebbe  his  heart  will  open  at  the  same  time." 

Meantime  Mr.  Norton,  letter  still  in  hand, 
was  anxiously  watching  the  few  passengers 
alighting  from  the  train,  when  suddenly  there 
tripped  toward  him  a  bright  young  girl,  with 
rosy,  smiling  face,  who  placed  one  hand  on 
either  shoulder  and  kissed  him  heartily;  a 
pair  of  clear,  honest  blue  eyes  looked  straight 
into  his  own,  and  a  sweet  young  voice  said, 
"Oh,  Uncle  Tom!  I  should  have  known  your 
face  among  a  thousand,  from  your  picture 
which  my  father  always  kept.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  you  there,  for  of  course  you 
could  not  know  anything  of  my  appearance; 
but  I  hope  you  are  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as 
I  am  to  meet  you."  Then  noticing  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  "Is  it  possible  you  have  only 
now  received  our  letter?  Well,  then  I  really 
surprised  you.  Oh.  I  nearly  forgot  my  trunk! 
Won't  you  please  look  it  up?  Here  is  the 
check." 

Mr.  Norton  took  the  bit  of  metal  and  moved 
away,  more  bewildered  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  in  his  rather  uneventful  life;  it 
was  years  since  any  one  had  kissed  this  cold, 
reserved  man,  and  he  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  any  demonstration  of  affection.  However, 
he  managed  to  find  the  small  trunk,  which 
was  soon  deposited  in  the  somewhat  dilap- 
idated carriage,  and  together  with  his  niece 
started  toward  home. 

The  young  girl  inhaled  deep  breaths  of  the 
sweet  June  air,  and  eagerly  drank  in  the 
beauties  of  the  country  landscape.  "It  is 
such  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  cars,  and  a  great  treat  to  me  to 
be  in  the  country  after  living  in  the  city  so 
long;  I  do  hope,  though,  I  shall  not  incon- 
venience you  by  following  so  closely  upon 
the  letter;  it  should  have  reached  you  sooner, 
though  I  had  to  start  rather  hastily.  lou 
see,  Aunt  Sarah,  my  mother's  sister,  with 
whom  I  have  lived  since  papa's  death,  re- 
ceived news  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  only 
surviving  sister  and  felt  she  must  go  to  her. 
She  did  not  wish  to  take  me  with  her,  nor 
leave  me  alone  at  home;  so,  as  papa  had 
expressed  during  his  last  illness  the  earnest 
desire  that  his  brother  and  his  daughter 
should  know  each  other.  Aunt  Sarah  thought 
a  visit  to  you  now  would  be  a  happy  arrange- 
ment. I  was  anxious  to  carry  out  papa's 
wishes,  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  two  sur- 


viving members  of  the  family  should  not  re- 
main strangers;  besides,  papa  always  told 
me  so  much  about  you  and  his  old  home  that 
I  longed  to  see  both." 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed;  the  old 
farm  and  I  are  both  nearly  worn  out"— half 
grimly,  half  sadly. 

"Nonsense,  Uncle  Tom.  I  am  sure  you  only 
need  cheering  up  a  bit."  And  the  sweet 
young  face  smiled  up  into  his  in  such  a  win- 
some fashion  that  an  answering  smile  crept 
its  unaccustomed  way  about  his  lips— for 
smiles  were  rare  on  Tom  Norton's  features. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  help  being 
cheerful  in  this  beautiful  country  neighbor- 
hood," the  girl  continued;  "plenty  of  room, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  grass  like 
velvet  to  walk  upon,  flowers  and  fragrance 
and  bird-songs  everywhere!  Why,  Mother 
Nature  is  full  of  rejoicing  and  doing  her  best 
to  make  all  her  children  happy.  Now,  in  the 
city  it  is  different;  we  have  to  be  happy  in 
spite  of  the  tall,  frowning  buildings  and  the 
crowded  quarters  and  the  eager,  selfish,  jost- 
ling spirit  which  seems  somehow  to  creep 
into  city  life.  Of  course,  there  are  some  beau- 
tiful things  there,  but  not  this  natural  charm 
and  freedom  which  I  love."  And  she  looked 
about  her  in  such  evident  delight  that  her 
companion  wondered,  and  remarked: 

"I  never  noticed  much  about  it;  perhaps  it 
is  because  I  have  been  used  to  it  all  my  life 
and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"Is  it  possible?  Why,  it  seems  to  me.  Uncle 
Tom,  people  living  in  the  country  must  nat- 
urally be  generous  and  helpful  and  loving 
toward  each  other.  If  I  should  do  a  mean, 
selfish  thing  here  I  think  I  should  feel  re- 
buked by  every  bird  and  flower  and  growing 
thing,  which  each  gives  of  its  very  best  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  will  enjoy  them." 

Mr.  Norton  looked  at  his  niece  in  amaze- 
ment, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  guilt;  such  ideas  occupied  no  place 
in  his  philosophy  and  were  not  altogether 
pleasant,  viewed  from  his  standpoint.  Still, 
if  he  imagined  any  personal  allusion  he  was 

oo<»>i    ctloul  u4,rt3,  itiss  .  ^  »vyju  "  cituueiiiy 

turned  to  him  with  the  remark,  half  smiling, 
w-holly  earnest,  "You  must  be  a  very  good 
man.  Uncle  Tom.  My  father  has  often  told 
me  what  a  brave,  generous  big  brother  you 
were.  He  told  me  how.  when  you  were  only 
about  ten  years  of  age  and  he  a  bit  of  a  fel- 
low, both  wandered  off  into  the  woods  one 
autumn  afternoon  in  search  of  chestnuts. 
You  quite  forgot  the  time,  in  the  excitement 
of  the' sport,  until  twilight  began  to  fall;  and 
then  when  you  started  to  return  could  not 
find  the  way.  Both  trudged  on  for  awhile, 
until  papa's  chubby  little  legs  were  too  tired 
to  go  further  and  the  night  fell.  You  were 
frightened,  but  would  not  own  it,  and  as 
the  air  grew  chill,  took  off  your  jacket  to 
wrap  around  your  little  brother,  lest  he 
should  be  cold.  Then  he  fell  asleep  with  his 
head  in  your  lap  as  you  sat  on  the  ground, 
leaning  against  a  big  tree,  determined  to 
keep  awake  and  on  guard  all  night.  And 
there  the  searching-party  found  you  both 
toward  morning,  safe  and  fast  asleep." 

Tom  Norton  said  nothing;  he  was  looking 
very  fixedly  at  the  western  horizon  and 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought.  Whatever  his 
emotions,  they  found  no  outward  expression. 
After  a  moment  the  girl  continued,  softly: 

"And  papa  told  me,  too,  how  once,  when 
he  broke  through  the  ice  when  skating,  you 
of  all  the  boys  kept  a  clear  head  and  a 
steady  hand  and  quickly  tied  together,  so  as 
to  make  a  rope,  all  the  long  neck-scarfs— 
comforters,  you  called  them — which  the  boys 
wore,  and  then  fastening  one  end  securely  to 
a  stake,  held  the  other  yourself,  and  crept  out 
to  where  he  clung,  frightened  and  helpless 
in  the  water,  to  the  edge  of  the  broken  ice. 
He  said  he  must  surely  have  let  go  before  you 
reached  him  if  you  had  not  kept  encouraging 
him:  'Hold  on  tight,  Phil,  just  a  little  longer. 
Don't  be  afraid— I'm  coming  now— I  will  pull 
you  out — there,  now  I  have  hold  of  you — 
work  easy,  lad,  and  we're  §afe.'  -The  ice 
broke  again,  and  you  went  in,  too,  but  you 
clung  to  the  rope  and  so  saved  both.  You 
must  show  me  the  river  some  time,  and  just 
where  it  all  happened." 

Still  the  horizon  claimed  Tom  Norton's  at- 
tention, still  he  spoke  no  word;  his  lips  were 
firmly  shut  into  a  thin  line,  and  the  fingers 
which  had  lightly  held  the  reins  over  Dob- 
bin's back  had  tightened. 

The  sweet  voice  went  on:  "You  remember, 
too,  one  day  in  school  you  drew  a  funny  pic- 
ture of  the  teacher  upon  the  blackboard.  Of 
course,  he  was  angr.v.  and  after  the  scholars 
were  seated  demanded  to  know  who  did  it. 
No  one  answered,  but  something  in  papa's 
face  made  him  ask  if  he  drew  it.  'No,  sir!' 
'Do  you  know  who  did?'  A  reluctant  'Y'es. 
sir.  'Tell  me  his  name!'  And  when  he  would 
not  answer  the  master  thundered,  as  he 
reached  for  his  ferule,  'Step  forward  then; 
he  who  shields  the  wrong-doer  is  guilty  also, 


and  shall  be  punished.'  But  as  papa  stepped 
forth  from  the  front  seat  where  the  little 
ones  sat.  you  sprang  up  from  yours  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  crying,  'Stop!  Don't  you 
lay  hands  upon  my  brother.  I  drew  the  pic- 
ture: you  can  punish  me.'  The  teacher  was  a 
man  of  quick  impulses.  He  dropped  the  fer- 
ule, and  after  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  you  boys  said,  'You  may  both  take  your 
seats.  I  will  see  you  after  school.'  And  when 
you  remained  after  the  rest  were  gone,  he 
only  talked  to  you  gravely,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing, 'Well.  I  am  going  to  forgive  you,  Phil, 
for  your  disobedience,  and  you,  Tom,  for  your 
mischief.  I  think  you  will  outgrow  that  ten- 
dency; but  I  hope  you  will  always  be  as  loyal 
to  each  other  and  as  honorable  toward  all  in 
the  more  serious  things  of  life  as  you  were 
this  afternoon.'  " 

The  set  lines  on  the  old  man's  face  had 
relaxed  and  his  lips  quivered;  and  if  he  saw 
the  western  horizon  it  was  only  through  tears, 
for  they  rolled  fast  down  his  thin,  brown 
cheeks  and  fell  unheeded  on  his  nerveless 
hands.  The  girl  understood;  there  were  tears 
in  her  own  eyes,  and  she  laid  her  soft  hand 
in  mute  sympathy  on  the  hard,  thin  fingers 
of  her  companion.  For  some  time  neither 
spoke.  The  man  was  seeking  to  regain  his 
self-control  and  the  other  seemed  occupied 
with  the  novel  sights  and  sounds  along  the 
way.  At  last  she  spoke: 
"Are  we  almost  home.  Uncle  Tom?" 
"Yes;  you  can  see  the  house  and  barn  over 
the  trees  around  the  bend  in  the  road." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  I  have  always  been  so 
anxious  to  see  it.  It  seems  strange,  too;  a 
week  ago  it  appeared  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  now  I  am  almost  there."  She  eagerly 
scanned  the  rambling,  old-fashioned  buildings, 
devoid  of  paint  and  gray  with  the  shadow  of 
time.  The  shutters  were  closed,  save  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  not  a  shrub  or 
blossom  adorned  the  premises.  Altogether  the 
place  did  look  forlorn  and  neglected,  and  not 
in  the  least  interesting  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server; but  association  made  it  dear  to  this 
girl,  and  she  felt  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  living  thing  whose  life 
had  slowly  vanished  and  left  only  a  shell 
behind.  As  its  owner  had  told  her,  he  and 
the  old  farm  were  both  nearly  worn  out. 
"Are  you  disappointed?" 
"N— no— "  hesitating  a  little;  it  looks  about 
as  I  expected,  only  papa  said  the  buildings 
were  painted  white,  and  there  was  a  pretty 
flower-garden  in  front  of  the  house  full  of 
sweet,  old-fashioned  posies." 
"There  used  to  be,"  admitted  Mr.  Norton, 


lect,  I  suppose,  and  the  paint  wore  on.  As  I 
didn't  care  for  show,  and  thought  the  build- 
ings would  last  as  long  without  paint  as  I 
should,  I  didn't  go  to  the  expense  of  recoat- 
ing  them." 

The  girl  sighed  very  softly  and  was  silent 
for  a  time;  then  she  suddenly  smiled  and 
said,  "Really,  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,  but 
I  am  very  hungry." 

Mr.  Norton  looked  ruefully  at  the  bag  of 
crackers  which  grocer  Hatch  had  thought- 
fully deposited  in  the  carriage.  "I'm  afraid 
there  isn't  anything  but  crackers  and  milk— 
for  supper,"  he  stammered. 

"Never  mind;  that  will  suit  me  perfectly- 
so  long  as  there  is  a  plenty  of  both,"  she 
laughed. 

Out  on  the  porch,  after  the  simple  meal 
was  ended  and  Mr.  Norton  had  done  the 
chores  about  the  place,  they  sat  in  the  gath- 
ering twilight  and  chatted;  that  is,  the  girl 
did  the  greater  part  of  the  talking,  while  her 
companion  listened— and  thought  a  great  deal. 
She  told  him  how  happily  she  and  Aunt  Sarah 
lived  and  played  at  keeping  house  in  their 
three  rooms  in  a  city  apartment-block,  and 
how  hard  Aunt  Sarah  had  worked  at  dress- 
rqaking  that  she  might  attend  school.  "But 
next  winter  I  am  going  to  be  a  bread-winner, 
too,  and  I  am  so  glad.  I  shall  either  help 
Aunt  Sarah  sew  or  find  a  situation  where  I 
can  earn  my  living;  so  you  see  what  a  world 
of  good  this  visit  with  you  in  the  country  will 
do  me.  I  mean  to  breathe  in  all  the  health 
I  can  from  this  sweet,  pure  air.  and  I  shall 
carry  the  memory  of  your  kindness  and  of 
all  these  beautiful  country  sights  and  sounds 
back  to  the  noisy  city  with  me,  and  shall  en- 
joy them  over  and  over  a  hundred  times." 
After  a  moment  she  continued,  brightly: 

"To-day  I  have  been  your  guest;  to-morrow 
you  must  let  me  be  your  housekeeper.  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  success  I  shall  be.  Aunt 
Sarah  has  taught  me  all  sorts  of  useful 
things,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  very  best 
care  of  you  and  the  house."' 

Tom  Norton  smiled.  How  could  he  help  it. 
looking  into  those  laughing  eyes? 

"I'm  almost  afraid  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
be  taken  care  of,''  he  said. 

"Pleasant  things  are  usually  easy  to  recall." 

And  so  they  talked  on,  while  the  crescent 
moon  hung  fair  in  the  sky  and  the  stars  kept 
their  nightly  vigil,  till  at  length  the  girl 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  bid  me  good-night 
as  papa  used  to.  He  always  kissed  my  fore- 
head when  he  said  'Good-night.  Alice.'  Aunt 
Sarah  does  the  same:  will  you?" 

For  answer  he  leaned  over,  a^K'kwardly 
enough,  and  touched  her  white  brow  with  his 
lips. 

"Good-night.  Uncle  Tom." 

"Good-night,  Alice."  He  had  not  once 
spoken  her  name  before,  having  purposely 
avoided  doing  so,  and  the  word  cost  him  an 


effort;  but  alone  he  repeated  it  over  and 
over  to  himself  as  though,  having  once 
breathed  it,  he  loved  to  speak  it  and  hear 
it  again.  "Her  name  is  Alice,  like  her  moth- 
er's; and  she  looks  just  as  her  mother  did 
twenty  years  ago." 

Then  he  entered  the  house,  and  going 
straight  to  his  sleeping-room,  opened  a  large, 
old-fashioned  desk.  He  drew  forth  a  tiny 
key  from  its  hiding-place  in  one  of  the  pig- 
eonholes, and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
unlocked  a  small  drawer  that  had  been  closed 
for  years.  With  trembling  hand  he  took 
therefrom  two  pictures,  and  in  truth  the 
features  of  the  woman's  portrait  were  very 
like  those  of  the  light-hearted  girl  who  had 
just  left  him.  Long  and  earnestly  he  gazed, 
as  though  he  could  never  be  satisfied,  and 
memory  was  busy  calling  up  from  the  past 
scenes  and  incidents  which  now  seemed  al- 
most to  have  belonged  to  another  life.  There 
was  a  tiny  curling  lock  of  chestnut  hair,  that 
he  wound  about  his  fingers,  and  a  few  letters, 
which  he  touched  reverently.  At  last  he  took 
up  the  other  picture.  "Phil!"  broke  from  his 
lips.  "What  a  handsome  lad  he  was!  So 
brave,  and  yet  so  gentle!  No  wonder  she 
loved  him  best."  He  sighed  heavily  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow.  "And  since 
then  I  have  shut  myself  away  from  the  world, 
even  like  these  poor  creatures,  feeling  that 
my  story  had  been  told  and  life  must  hence- 
forward be  barren  and  desolate." 

He  looked  back  over  the  long  years  and  re- 
called his  solitary  existence,  whose  sole  inter- 
est had  been  the  accumulation  of  property. 
He  knew  men  had  avoided  him  on  account  of 
his  forbidding  coldness  and  taciturnity,  and 
had  termed  him  exact  even  to  meanness  in 
business  dealings;  some  were  blunt  and  in- 
considerate enough  to  call  him  "miser."  All 
this  he  knew,  but  his  heart  seemed  to  grow 
more  indifferent  toward  his  fellow-men,  hard- 
er and  colder  as  time  went  on,  until  it  seemed 
frozen  within  him— dead,  he  sometimes  felt— 
and  he  had  long  ago  decided  that  the  only 
satisfaction  in  life  lay  in  the  gaining  of 
money.  But  the  coming  into  his  darkness  of 
this  bright,  happy,  young  creature,  who  loved 
him  and  trusted  him  whether  he  would  or 
no;  who  shed  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  her 
presence  all  about  him,  till  its  glow  reached 
his  very  heart  and  stirred  into  being  within 
him  emotions  he  had  long  thought  crushed  out 
of  existence;  who,  with  gentle  but  persistent 
hand  had  thrown  open  the  long-closed  portals 
of  his  youth  and  called  up  old  memories  of 
those  whom  he  had  truly  loved  and  who  had 
loved  him— this  innocent,  artless  girl  in  a 

dance  with  whose  supposed  truth  he  had  fash- 
ioned his  existence.  And  he  wondered  if,  after 
all,  he  had  been  mistaken  and  she,  scarce 
a  woman  yet,  had  gained  a  philosophy  of 
peaceful,  gladsome  living  which  he  had  failed 
to  discover. 

Long  he  sat  there,  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hand,  pondering  the  question,  but  found  no 
practical  solution  which  would  apply  to  his 
situation.  "For,"  thought  he,  "I  am  an  old 
man — too  old  to  change  my  opinions  or  man- 
ner of  living;  in  fact,  I  can  hardly  remember 
when  I  did  not  feel  old.  Besides,  the  past 
cannot  be  recalled." 

With  a  sigh  he  returned  the  pictures  to 
their  hiding-place,  but  nevertheless  sought  his 
couch  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  he 
had  not  experienced  for  years,  and  which 
he  could  not  understand.. 

Next  morning  when  Mr.  Norton  came  to 
the  farm-house  for  breakfast,  having  arisen 
early  and  performed  his  accustomed  tasks, 
he  saw  standing  in  the  door  what  seemed 
to  him  a  vision  of  loveliness — Alice  arrayed 
in  a  pretty  bright  blue  print  gown,  her  rosy 
face  dimpling  into  a  smile  of  welcome  at  his 
approach. 

"Good-morning,  Uncle  Tom.  I  was  up  al- 
most as  early  as  you  were,  and  I  have  been 
busy,  I  assure  you.  I  looked  about  the  place 
a  bit,  got  acquainted  with  some  of  your 
neighbors,  and  have  got  a  delicious  breakfast 
all  ready  for  you.  Just  see!  Don't  you  believe 
I  am  a  fairy,  and  have  only  to  wave  my 
wand  and  call,  'Omelet,  corn-muffins,  straw- 
berries and  cream,'  to  see  them  appear?" 

"Well,  I  confess  I  don't  see  how  else  you 
could  have  produced  such  things  in  this 
house,"  he  admitted,  with  a  puzzled  but  ap- 
preciative look  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"And  are  not  those  wild  roses  lovely  in  that 
dear  old-fashioned  blue  bowl?  Neither  the 
beautiful  nor  the  substantial  are  lacking  at 
our  board  this  morning." 

So  she  chattered  merrily  on,  while  her  uncle 
did  full  justice  to  the  meal.  When  it  was 
nearly  finished,  he  said,  "I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  your  success  as  a  cook.  I  haven't 
eaten  such  an  omelet  and  muffins  since 
mother  used  to  make  them  for  me;  and  now 
that  you  have  had  the  satisftiction  of  mysti- 
fying mo.  tell  me,  if  you  please,  where  you 
found  the  materials;  certainly  not  in  my 
pantry,  for  X  know  my  cupboard  was  bare." 

"Well.  I  did  find  the  meal  for  the  muffins 
in  your  pantry,  but  you  must  thank  your 
delightful  and  generous  neighbors  for  the 
eggs  and  berries." 

"Neighbors?  I  didn't  know  I  had  any  of 
the  kind  you  describe."  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
a  flush  of  red  showing  through  the  brown 
of  his  cheek. 

"Why.  yes:  the  Hamiltons.  I  found  them 
so  DleftSft!2t  aad  frieadly!   Kpu         wfe99  \ 
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walked  over  near  the  'svall  which  divides  your 
land  from  theirs  to  get  these  roses,  and 
found  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  two  of  her  chil- 
dren near  bj-  planting  some  flower-seeds.  It 
was  only  natural  to  smile  and  say,  'Good- 
morning;'  for  I  felt  so  happy  and  it  was  such 
a  good  morning  that  I  wanted  to  speak  of  it 
to  some  one.  And  she  is  so  very  sociable  and 
motherly  that  our  acquaintance  progressed 
famously— across  the  wall.  I  told  her  I  was 
your  niece,  come  to  make  you  a  visit;  that  I 
was  going  to  be  your  housekeeper  and  take 
excellent  care  of  you:  that  you  were  such  a 
kind,  good-hearted  man  it  seemed  a  pity  for 
you  to  live  alone,  and  I  was  going  to  brighten 
everything  up  for  you  while  I  remained.  She 
seemed  interested,  and  told  me  something 
about  herself,  and  asked  me  to  be  neighborly: 
and  then  one  of  her  boys  came  running  up 
with  a  lot  of  eggs  he  had  found,  and  she  just 
insisted  that  I  should  take  half  of  them,  be- 
cause she  knew  you  did  not  keep  hens.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  son,  a  young  man,  came 
out  there  with  a  big  basket  of  strawberries 
he  had  picked,  and  those  kind  people  would 
give  me  a  lot  for  breakfast:  and  they  say  I 
am  quite  welcome  to  get  as  many  from  their 
vines  as  I  care  to  pick,  as  they  canuot  use 
them  all.  I  am  so  fond  of  them,  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  accept  their  kind  invitation. 

"And  then  just  see  these  flower-seeds— nas- 
turtiums and  morning-glories— which  Mrs. 
Hamilton  gave  me.  I  am  going  to  plant  the 
'glories'  so  they  will  climb  up  over  the  porch, 
and  the  nasturtiums  aroijnd  that  big  elm- 
tree,  if  you  are  willing.  "We  shall  soon  have 
them  growing  and  blossoming  finely,  and  they 
are  so  pretty." 

"Oh,  plant  them,  by  all  means." 

"And,  rncle  Tom,  if  you  will  buy  just  a  few. 
things  at  the  store  when  you  drive  down  this 
morning,  I  will  agree  to  get  a  very  nice  din- 
ner for  yon,  which  will,  of  course,  include 
some  fresh  vegetables  from  your  garden." 

"Very  well;  I  will  call  around  for  your  list 
before  I  go." 

Mr.  Norton  returned  to  his  work  in  the 
barn;  but,  truth  to  tell,  instead  of  going  about 
his  tasks  as  usual  he  sat  down  upon  the 
wheelbarrow  and  relapsed  into'  a  brown  study. 
He  frankly  admitted  to  himself  that  his  niece 
was  a  puzzle  to  him;  thus  far  she  had  been  a 
constant  source  of  surprise.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  faculty  for  calling  out  the  very  best 
that  was  within  every  one,  without  the 
slightest  effort  or  design,  and  she  seemed 
just  bubbling  over  with  happiness,  which  she 
communicated  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  She  had  made  friends  at  once  with 
his  neighbors,  the  Hamiltons,  between jvhom 
decides  anfagbnism.  He  remembered  now 
that  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble  had 
been  of  a  trifling  nature,  but  little  by  little 
the  breach  had  widened  until  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  True,  at  one  time 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  made  some  overtures 
toward  peace,  but  they  were  promptly  de- 
clined and  had  never  been  repeated;  the  two 
neighbors  having  as  little  association  as 
though  living  in  different  states.  Yet  this 
morning  he  had  heartily  enjoyed  a  delicious 
breakfast  furnished  almost  wholly  by  the 
generosity  of  these  same  disagreeable  neigh- 
bors. How  was  it  he  had  never  discovered 
their  attractive  qualities?  Just  then  there 
floated  out  to  him  from  the  open  kitchen  win- 
dow a  sweet  young  voice  singing: 

"AU  up  and  down  the  whole  creation,  sadly  I  roam. 
Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation,  and  for  the  old 

folks  at  home. 
AU  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary,  everywhere  I  roam; 

Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary, 
Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home." 

Were  there  tears  in  Tom'  Norton's  eyes  as 
he  listened?  Well,  perhaps  so,  for  he  drew 
his  hand  across  them  several  times.  But  when, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  arose  and  went 
about  his  work,  the  questions  which  had  per- 
plexed him  were  evidently  still  unanswered; 
for  there  was  a  pathetically  unsatisfied  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  as  he  shook  his  head, 
and  murmured  slowly.  "I— don't  know." 

Little  by  little  Alice  opened  the  long-unused 
rooms  in  the  old  farm-house,  cleaning  them 
thoroughly  and  letting  in  the  sweet  summer 
breeze  and  the  bright,  purifying  sunlight. 
Tnder  her  gentle  dominion  the  quaint,  stiff, 
old-fashioned  furniture  seemed  to  unbend  and 
assume  a  more  comfortable  and  homelike 
appearance;  and  there  was  always  sure  to  be 
flowers  around  the  rooms— careless  bunches 
of  wild  blossoms,  and  bouquets  of  rollicking 
nasturtiums. 

Little  by  little,  under  the  same  gracious 
influence,  Tom  Norton's  nature  expanded, 
and  his  heart,  long  closed  to  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  life,  opened  its  doors  and  ad- 
mitted the  warmth  and  wholesome  sunshine 
which  radiated  from  a  brighter  and  more 
loving  spirit.  And  he  grew  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  quiet  evenings  at  home, 
and  to  watch,  on  his  return  from  town,  for 
Alice's  sweet  face  at  the  door,  framed  in  by 
the  delicate  morning-glory  vines  and  blos- 
soms; so  that  when  ho  missed  seeing  her  he 
somehow  felt  disappointed. 

The  summer  days  flew  swiftly  by.  June 
had  passed  through  flower-strewn  paths  into 
sultry  July;  and  one  day,  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  month,  when  at  noon  Mr.  Norton 
approached  the  farm-house  from  the  field 
for  the  midday  meal,  Alice  ran  out  to  meet 
him.  He  smiled  at  her  flushed,  eager  face, 
and  asked  as  she  came  near,  "Well,  what 
has  happened?" 


"Oh,  Uncle  Tom!  There  is  a  poor  woman  in 
the  house  who  has  walked  from  the  town  to 
bring  you  some  money  for  rent — only  five  dol- 
lars, though  she  says  she  owes  more.  Her 
name  is  Jameson." 

Mr.  Norton's  face  clouded.  "Yes.  they  owe 
for  two  months'  house-rent — sixteen  dollars: 
the  last  time  I  called  for  the  money  she  told 
me  she  would  bring  or  send  it  as  soon  as 
she  could  get  it." 

"Her  husband  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time 
with  a  fever,  so  they  have  had  no  income." 

"People  should  have  something  laid  by  for 
just  such  emergencies,  and  not  expect  others 
to  support  them  when  a  rainy  day  comes." 

"She  says  he  only  earns  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  day  in  the  factory,  when  he  is  at 
work,  and  they  have  three  children  to  care 
for."  Alice  cast  a  pleading  glance  up  into 
her  uncle's  face,  but  there  was  no  response. 
"And  since  he  has  been  improving  a  little, 
so  she  could  leave  him  alone  part  of  the 
time,  she  has  been  doing  washing  for  people 
to  earn, what  she  could;  and  she  does  look 
so  tired  and  careworn,  you  will  surely  pity 
her  when  you  see  her.  She  seemed  greatly 
dis'tressed  because  she  could  not  pay  you 
more,  and  fearful  that  you  would  insist  on 
their  moving  out  of  the  house  at  once.  I  com- 
forted her  as  best  I  could;  assured  her  you 
would  not  think  of  requiring  them  to  move 
under  such  circumstances;  that  you  were  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men  and  would  do  just  what 
was  right.  I  told  her  she  must  take  dinner 
with  us,  and  in  the  meantime  made  her  lie 
down  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  she  fell  asleep  at  once,  seeming  quite 
exhausted." 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this  time, 
and  entering,  Alice  softly  pushed  open  the 
door  into  the  sitting-room  and  motioned  her 
uncle  to  come  where  he  could  see  the  sleep- 
ing woman.  The  position  of  her  body  ex- 
pressed utter  weariness — one  arm  hanging 
inert  over  the  side  of  the  lounge,  the  thin 
fingers  relaxed  during  this  brief  respite  from 
the  toil  which  had  so  hardened  them.  Her 
pale,  emaciated  face  had  want  and  care  writ- 
ten in  unmistakable  characters  upon  its  fea- 
tures; the  sunken  cheeks  and  temples,  the 
dark-circled  eyes,  the  lines  across  the  fore- 
head, the  pitiful  droop  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  told  their  story  all  too  well.  One 
might  have  thought  her  past  all  earthly  suf- 
fering, save  that  a  trembling,  broken  sigh 
parted  the  drawn  lips;  and  Tom  Norton 
turned  away  with  an  involuntary  answering 
sigh,  saying,  "It  would  probably  be  better 
for  her  if  she  were  really  dead,  as  she  looks." 

"What    wonld    hj^^nm^i  ,/^#   boi-    ffiTv»:i»r  ..wK*^ 

neeffil#f  sB  mhcnr'' queried  Alice,  softly  clos- 
ing the  door,  lest  the  sleeper  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  preparations  for  their  meal. 
"The  money  she  brought  is  on  your  desk; 
she  asked  that  you  would  give  her  a  receipt 
for  it." 

After  the  table  was  spread,  Alice  stepped 
to  the  door  of  her  uncle's  room  to  call  him. 

"Come  in  a  moment,  please."  Wondering, 
she  entered.  "If  Mrs.  Jameson  were  your 
tenant  instead  of  mine,  what  would  you  do 
under  the  circumstances?"  asked  Mr.  Norton. 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  tell  you?"  she 
questioned,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes, 
with  one  of  her  brightest  smiles. 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  show  you.  If  I  were 
able,  I  would  write  a  receipt  like  this  and 
give  it  to  her  along  with  the  five-dollar  bill 
she  brought." 

.  Mr.  Norton  took  the  receipt  his  niece  had 
written.  "  'Received  payment  in  full  to 
Octobei:  1st.'  Do  you  realize  that  means  four 
months'  rent — thirty-two  dollars?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Y'es,  I  realize  that  it  would  mean  only 
thirty-two  dollars  to  me,  while  it  would  mean 
comparative  comfort  and  release  from  care — 
perhaps  even  life  icseif— to  th.se  unfortunate 
people." 

Alice's  voice  was  soft,  but  intensely  earn- 
est, and  her  eyes  were  eloquent;  Tom  Nor- 
ton, looking  into  their  clear  depths,  experi- 
enced a  sensation^  of  shame  which  sent  a 
crimson  flush  to  his  forehead.  A  moment  he 
hesitated;  then  taking  vip  a  pen  he  signed 
his  name  to  the  receipt,  laid  the  five-dollar 
bill  upon  it,  and  handing  them  to  his  niece, 
said,  "Very  well,  you  may  give  them  to 
Mrs.  Jameson." 

Alice's  face  fairly  shone  with  delight;  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  uncle's  neck,  in 
her  impulsive  fashion,  exclaiming,  "I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times!  You  are— the  best — 
Uncle  Tom— in  the  whole  world!"  punctuating 
her  speech  with  kisses. 

"I  wish  I  thought  so,  too,"  he  said,  and 
somehow  his  face  seemed  to  have  caught  a 
reflected  glow  from  Alice's  joyous  counte- 
nance. Just  then  they  heard  Mrs.  Jameson 
come  out  of  the  sitting-room,  and  going  at 
once  to  her  Alice  said,  "We  were  just 
ready  for  you.  I  hope  you  feel  rested  and 
refreshed  after  your  sleep?" 

Their  repast  was  simple,  but  wholesome  and 
temptingly  arranged.  It  seemed  a  feast 
to  the  guest,  who,  however,  was  filled  with 
anxiety  for  her  husband,  and  was  shy  and 
constrafned  before  Mr.  Norton:  he,  as  usual 
being  rather  grave  and  given  to  silence.  But 
Alice  was  equal  to  the  occasion;  she  was  .so 
animated  with  excess  of  happiness,  and  so 
interested  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  family  and  their 
situation:  so  sympathetic  and  at  the  same 
time  so  encouraging,  that  the  poor  woman  at 


last  forgot  her  awkwardness  and  echoed 
Alice's  confidently  expressed  hope  that  every- 
thing would  soon  be  brighter,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  considerable  less  assur- 
ance. 

At  length  the  meal  was  finished,  and  the 
young  hostess  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing for  a  moment  a  faint  smile  lighten  the 
wan  face  opposite,  even  as  sometimes  a  pale 
gleam  of  sunshine  struggles  through  the 
clouds  and  quickly  fades  from  sight.  The  big, 
old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner  solemnly 
struck  one.  Mrs.  Jameson  started  at  the 
sound. 

"Is  it  really  one  o'clock?  Then  I  must  be 
going  home;  Joe  and  the  children  will  need 
me.   I  thank  you  for  your  kindness;  this  is' 
the  first  real  rest  I  have  had  for  weeks." 

"Then  you  will  want  your  rent  receipt," 
smiled  Alice;  "I  have  it  here,  all  ready; 
Uncle  Tom  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you." 

"I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  bring  so  little 
of  what  we  owe.  I  will  let  you  have  more 
just  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,"  said  Mrs. 
Jameson,  timidly,  and  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  Mr.  Norton. 

Just  then  the  bill  fell  out  of  the  receipt 
which  she  held;  she  picked  rt  up  in  surprise, 
while  a  faint  color  stole  into  her  cheeks. 
"This  is  yours,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  her 
landlord.  He  only  shook  his  head,  but  Alice 
said,  "No,  it  is  yours;  read  your  receipt- 
that  will  explain  everything." 

With  trembling  fingers  the  woman  unfolded 
the  bit  of  paper  and  read;  then  she  re-read, 
this  time  aloud:  "In  full  to— October  1st." 
Still  surprised  and  half  bewildered  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  her  companions. 
"What  does  it  mean?''  she  asked. 

"It  means,"  said  Alice,  gently,  "that  your 
rent  is  canceled  up  to  October  1st,  and  that 
the  money  you  brought  to-day  is  yours  to 
use  for  whatever  you  may  need.  You  know 
I  told  you  Uncle  Tom  was  very  kind  and 
would  do  just  right." 

The  poor  creature,  overcome  by  this  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  was  alternately  sobbing 
and  laughing.  At  length  she  grew  sufliciently 
calm  to  say,  brokenly,  "I  can't  thank  you 
enough,  Mr.  Norton;  I  can't  make  you  under- 
stand what  a  load  this  lifts  from  me.  I  felt 
completely  discouraged  this  morning ;  it  seemed 
as  though  there  never  would  be  anymore  rest 
or  any  more  brightness  in  the  world  for  me. 
Joe  mends  so  slowly,  partly  because  he  wor- 
ries about  running  in  debt;  and  work  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  living  ever  so  poorly,  I  could 
not  manage  to  pay  our  expenses.  And  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  you  I  dou't  deserve  your  gen- 

and  grasping  and  I  believed  it  was  so;  while 
instead  you  have  been  more  kind  to  me  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  I  shall  tell  them 
all  now  how  good  you  are." 

"You  can  thank  Alice  here,  not  me,  Mrs. 
Jameson;  it  was  all  her  plan,"  said  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, speaking  rather  huskily,  owing  to  a  queer 
lump  in  his  throat. 

"Well,  I  thank  you  both  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart;  and  if  gratitude  could  pay  you 
you  should  have  full  measure  for  every  dol- 
lar." 

"We  are  just  as  joyful  over  it  as  you  are; 
are  we  not.  Uncle  Tom?"  with  smiling  lips, 
and  eyes  shining  through  happy  tears. 

Mr.  Norton  only  nodded  and  smiled  in  reply, 
perhaps  unwilling  to  trust  his  voice  in  speech 
again;  for  he  took  occasion,  when  he  thought 
no  one  would  notice,  to  furtively  wipe  his 
eyes.  And  that  night  when  he  fed  Dobbin 
with  an  unusually  liberal  allowance  of  grain 
he  remarked  aloud,  musing  on  the  event  of 
the  day,  "It  does  beat  all  what  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  it  gives  a  man  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  some  one  who  needs  just  that  lift; 
it  may  cost  money,  but  I  guess  it  pays, 
though  I  have  never  before  believed  in  any- 
thing but  hard  cash  as  a  return  for  my  in- 
vestments." 

About  a  month  later  the  Nortons— uncle 
and  niece — were  sitting  out  on  the  porch  iu 
the  twilight,  as  was  their  custom.  "How 
much  shorter  the  days  are  growing:  and  the 
crickets,  are  chirping  a  prophec.v  of  fall," 
quoth  Alice,  half  pensively;  then  added,  irrel- 
evantly, "Have  you  noticed  how  fine  the 
Hamilton's  house  and  barn  are  looking,  with 
their  fresh  coat  of  paint?" 

"Oh,  yes;  of  course,  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment." 

"Well.  Uncle  Tom,  I  have  a  little  plan  in 
mind,  which  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to 
carry  out.  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Hamilton 
to-day  how  much  I  wished  these  buildings 
could  be  painted  again  just  as  they  used  to 
be  when  papa  lived  here,  and  as  I  had  always 
thought  of  them:  and  I  said  if  I  were  a 
young  man  I  would  paint  them  myself— you 
know  Arthur  and  Frank  Hamilton  did  all  the 
painting  over  there.  Then  Mrs.  Hamilton- 
she  is  such  a  kind  woman— said  if  .vou  would 
provide  the  paint,  her  boys,  as  she  calls  them, 
would  put  it  on,  working  half  of  each  day, 
as  they  did  at  home.  You  see,  I  have  helped 
her  some  in  sewing,  and  she  has  a  good  deal 
more  to  be  done  before  the  cold  weather,  and 
I  could  accomplish  considerable  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  with  you.  Aunt  Sarah 
has  taught  me  to  cut  and  fit  dresses,  as  well 
as  to  make  them,  and—" 

"And  you  want  to  do  dressmaking  to  pay 
for  having  this  house  painted?  I  shall  not 
listen  to  such  a  proposal!"  interrupted  Tom 
Norton,  with  much  decision. 

"But,   Uncle  Tom,  you  know  you  said  it 


would  cost  too  much  money,  and  you  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  place  as  it  is;  so  it 
would  only  be  done  to  gratify  my  whim,  and 
you  would  be  geirerous  to  pay  for  the  paint." 

"I  remember  I  said  something  of  the  kind," 
speaking  rather  slowly,  "but  I  have  changed 
my  mind;  and  you  may  tell  Mrs.  Hamilton  I 
will  buy  the  materials  to-morrow  and  will 
pay  the  boys  to  paint  the  buildings." 

"White — and  the  blinds  on  the  house 
green— just  as  they  used  to  be?"  queried 
Alice,  eagerly. 

"Just  as  they  used  to  be,"  he  said,  with  a 
half  sigh:  then,  "but  your  sewing  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  bargain  in  any  way.  You  find 
all  the  work  you  ought  to  do  here.  Besides 
I  like,  when  I  am  away,  to  think  of  you  as 
being  around  the  place,  and  to  find  you  here 
when  I  return."  He  spoke  hesitatingly  and 
awkwardly  enough,  but  then  thoughtfulness' 
for  others  and  the  making  of  pretty  speeches 
had  always  been  quite  out  of  his  line  of 
effort. 

Alice  understood  and  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated the  compliment.  "What  a  dear  old 
Uncle  Tom  you  are!"  then  laughing  softly, 
"but  it  is  really  rather  unfair  to  place  me  at 
such  a  disadvantage;  of  course,  I  cannot  urge 
my  proposition  when  you  disarm  me  with 
such  a  graceful  argument." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  old  place  was 
rejuvenated  and  appeared  once  more  in  its 
one-time  garb  of  spotless  white.  The  opera- 
tion of  transforming  it  was  rather  a  long 
one,  but  was  enjoyable  to  all  concerned.  The 
.voung  painters  found  the  change  of  occupa- 
tion from  their  accustomed  labor  altogether 
pleasant,  and  in  the  opportunities  for  renewed 
acquaintance  between  the  two  houses  which 
resulted  both  the  Hamiltons  and  Mr.  Norton 
were  surprised  to  find  agreeable  neighbors 
instead  of  enemies,  and  good-will  took  the 
place  of  former  hostility.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted the  situation  was  somewhat  strained 
at  first,  but  Alice's  tact  and  all-pervading 
cheerfulness  soon  put  every  one  at  ease;  and 
when  the  task  was  completed  all  were  ready 
to  echo  her  enthusiastic  opinion  that  it  was  a 
great  success. 

"I  shall  love  to  think  of  it,  after  I  go  home, 
as  it  looks  now,  in  its  fresh  dress  of  white 
and  green,  nestled  here  among  these  beautiful 
old  elm-trees — just  as  papa  described  it.  I 
think  no  other  place  will  ever  seem  quite  so 
restful  and  homelike  to  me." 

"Why  don't  you  stay  here  then?  Why  do 
you  speak  of  going  away?"  asked  Mr.  Norton, 
uneasily. 

"Because  I  have  already  made  you  a  long 
visit;  though  it  has  been  so  pleasant  and 
seemed  so  short.  Besides,  the  letter  .which 
you  brought  me  from  the  office  to-day  was 
from  Aunt  Sarah,  and  tells  me  she  has  re- 
turned home  and  thinks  I  had  better  come 
back  to  her  within  a  week  or  two — you  know 
it  is  almost  October.  I  know  she  misses  me 
and  really  needs  me." 

"But  I,  too,  need  you,  Alice.  I  can't  let  you 
go,"  said  Tom  Norton,  in  a  strange,  sup- 
pressed voice.  Then  all  at  once  the  barriers 
of  his  reserve  seemed  to  give  way  before  the 
force  of  the  intense  feeling  pent  up  within 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years,  perhaps 
in  his  existence,  he  expressed  freely  the 
emotions  of  his  heart: 

"You  cannot  understand,  Alice,  what  9 
change  you  have  wrought  in  me;  you  cannot 
know,  as  I  do,  what  a  hard,  selfish,  unloving 
man  I  was  before  you  came  to  me!  I  had 
long  felt— since  a  great  sorrow  darkened  my 
youth— that  I,  of  all  the  world,  walked  alone, 
without  friends  or  kindred;  that  my  heart 
was  dead  within  me,  so  lacking  was  it  in  hu- 
man sympathy.  But  when  you  kissed  me  at 
our  first  meeting  a  breath  of  new  life  seemed 
to  thrill  my  whole  being;  and  your  persistent, 
affectionate  good-will  toward  me.  and  all 
mankind  as  well,  has  been  like  sunshine  after 
darkness.  I  have  seen  the  world  through  your 
eyes,  and  found  it  very  different  from  the 
world  which  I  had  heretofore  made  for  my- 
self; but  I  know  the  change  is  in  me.  What 
you  have  done  for  the  old  farm-house  here — 
renovating,  purifying  and  brightening  within 
and  without— you  have  also  done  for  me:  I 
can't  let  you  go  away,  lest  we  both  fall  back 
into  that  dreary  existence  which  we  so  long 
endured.-  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  trans- 
formed, and  I  find  the  new  life  so  beautiful 
that  I  dread  any  possibility  of  a  return  to  old 
conditions." 

Tom  Norton's  voice  was  low,  yet  very 
earnest,  and  he  was  surprised  at  his  own 
eloquence.  But  the  thought  of  losing  the 
sweet  companionship  which  had  grown  so 
dear,  so  necessary  to  his  happiness,  had  over- 
come his  usual  restraint,  and  out  of  a  full 
heart  had  his  lips  spoken. 

Alice's  hand  slipped  into  his.  as  she  said, 
softly,  "Dear  Uncle  Tom!  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  brought  you  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and 
I  wish  I  could  remain  with  you.  But  what 
would  become  of  Aunt  Sarah?  She  needs  me, 
too." 

"Then  she  must  come  here  and  live  with 
us!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Norton,  with  determina- 
tion. 

"That  would  be  .delightful  if  it  could  be 
arranged.  And  how  good  of  you  to  propose 
it!"  exclaimed  Alice,  enthusiastically. 

"Good?  No;  only  selfish.  I  am  afraid.  But 
certainly  you  can  persuade  her  to  come  to 
us.  You  seem  to  have  a  faculty  for  making 
people  do  whatever  you  desire,  even  the  most 
hardened  and  unpromising  ones— like  me,  for 
Instance." 
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"Xonsense!"  laughed  Alice;  "you  are  giving 
me  a  good  deal  of  praise  which  I  don't  de- 
serve. I  just  love  you,  that  is  all;  that  is  the 
only  secret.  People  can  almost  always  be 
loved  into  doing  what  is  best  and  right." 

"I  believe  that  is  so;  but  I  lived  almost  a 
lifetime  without  discovering  the  truth,  and 
in  the  same  darkness  should  doubtless  have 
written  •finis'  at  the  end  of  my  life's  story 
had  it  not  been  for  you." 

Alice  succeeded  in  inducing  her  aunt  to 
make  her  home  in  the  Norton  household,  and 
the  three  dwelt  very  happily  together  in  the 
old  farm-house.  After  a  time  another  mem- 
ber was  added,  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  from  the  first  given  his  love 
to  sweet  Alice,  and  who  was  "the  happiest 
fellow  in  the  world"— so  he  declared— when 
be  won  her  promise  to  become  his  wife. 

Torn  Norton  lived  long  thereafter,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  with  all  mankind;  and  many 
who  knew  him  marveled  at  the  great  chauge 
which  gradually  altered  him  from  a  cold, 
selfish,  grasping  man— unloving  and  unloved — 
into  a  gentle,  kindly  soul,  expressing  in 
word  and  deed  good-will  toward  all;  but  he 
alone  knew  its  full  extent  and  significance, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  new  life  into  which  he 
had  entered,  through  what  he  always  men- 
tally termed  his  "transformation." 


A  WOMAN'S  LOVE 

A  sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  purga- 
tory : 

"Have  mercy,  mighty  angel,  hear  my  story! 

"I  loved— and  blind  with  passionate  love,  I 
fell. 

Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death 
to  hell; 

For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

"I  do  not  rage  against  this  high  decree. 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be; 
But  for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me. 

"Great  spirit  I   Let  me  see  my  love  again. 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel,  "Nay,  repent 
That  wild  vow!   Look,  the  dial  finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment!'' 

But  still  she  wailed,  "I  pray  thee,  let  me  go! 
I  cannot  rise  in  peace  and  love  him  so; 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe!" 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullen  ajar. 
And' upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star, 
She^roee  and  Tanislied  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing. 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing, 
She  fluttered  ba^Js,  in. broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed.  "I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 
Reclined— his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee — 
She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.   Woe  Is 
me!" 

She  wept.    "Now  let  my  punishment  begin! 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.    Let  me  in 
To  expatiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The   angel   answered,    "Nay,   sad   soul,  go 
hither! 

To  be  deceived  In  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fire!" 

— John  Hay. 


ANY  LETTERS  FOR  ME  ? 

■  You  asked  this  question  at  the  little  wicket 
surrounded  by  glass  boxes  of  a  clerk  whose 
head  was  just  visible  inside;  or  if  you  live 
in  a  city  or  large  town,  you  put  the  question 
to  the  man  in  gray  passing  by.  Vi'ho  is  the 
"man  in  gray?"  You  call  him  the  postman. 
He  has  a  bag,  hung  by  a  strap  from  his 
shoulder,  and  carries  off  that  letter  of  yours 
with  a  red  stamp  on  it  without  even  asking 
you  what  he  is  to  do  with  it  or  why  you  have 
given  it  to  him. 

Did  you  ever  reflect  upon  the  establishment 
behind  the  man  in  gray,  one  of  the  largest, 
most  complete  and  most  marvelous  establish- 
menls  ever  created  by  human  ingenuity?  It 
is  called  the  postal  system,  i'ears  ago,  when 
letters  were  carried  by  postmen  on  horseback 
from  city  to  city  and  from  farm  to  farm,  in 
the  days  when  Warren  was  fighting  the  Brit- 
ish and  dying  for  his  country  at  Bunker  Hill, 
this  great  American-machine-for-dissemina- 
ting-intelligence  was  established.  The  Con-, 
tinental  Congress  took  charge  of  the  postal 
service  July  26,  1773.  One  of  the  wisest  men 
who  then  lived— one  of  the  wisest  of  all 
Americans— was  the  first  postmaster-general. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

If  you  sent  a  letter  in  those  days,  or  any 
time  before  the  year  1863,  you  had  to  pay  for 
distance.  It  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  then 
later  ten  cents  to  send  a  letter  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1863  the  rate  was  fixed  at  three 
cents  for  any  distance  whatever.  In  1883  the 
postage  was  reduced  to  two  cents.  Now  you 
can  send  by  mail  a  pound  of  candy  or  a  jack- 
in-the-box,  but  before  1860  you  could  only 
send  something  either  written  or  printed. 
No,  the  postman  will  not  take  gunpowder  or 
matches  of  you  to  mail,  especially  if  they  are 
all  in  one  bundle;  but  anything  not  dangerous 
and  not  too  heavy  is  mailable. 

In  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  the  early 
system  of  coaches  and  horseback  postmen 
has  become  an  enormous  establishment.  There 
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are  about  70,000  post-offices  in  the  United 
States.  It  costs  so  many  millions  to  run 
these  that  you  wouldn't  realize  what  the  fig- 
ures mean  if  I  gave  them.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  "star  routes?"  These  are  the  long 
stage-lines  conveying  the  mails  to  towns, 
mostly  in  the  far  West,  away  from  the  rail- 
roads and  distant  from  traveled  lines. 

But  what  is  behind  the  "man  in  gray?" 
First,   a   great   department   of   the  United 
States    government.     Hon.    Charles  Emory 
Smith  is  now  the  chief  of  this  department 
and  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet.  The 
post-offices  are  in  four  grades  or  classes.  The 
first  or  highest  grade  comprises  the  post- 
offices  mostly  in  the  large  cities.   The  post- 
masters of  these  offices  receive  a  salary  fixed 
by  law.   The  largest  post-office  is  that  in  New 
York  city.   In  the  other  three  grades  the 
salary  bears  some  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  done.   Postmasters  of  the  three 
highest  grades  are  appointed  by  the  president 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.   Those  of  the 
fourth  grade  are  appointed  by  the  postmaster- 
general.   The  postmasters  are  feed-table  and 
driving-wheel  of  the  machine-for-dissemina- 
ting-intelligence.   They  take  the  mail  into  the 
machine  and  start  it  going.   Then  comes  the 
rapid  rotators,  constituting  another  branch 
of  the  service.   These  are  the  railway  mail- 
clerks,  who  are  pieced  out,  as  it. were,  by  the 
stages  and  riders.   These  clerks  ride  on  a 
thousand  thundering  trains,  and  take  in  and 
put  off  the  mail-sacks.    Inside  the  cars  are 
conveniences  for  emptying  the  sacks  and  as- 
sorting the  mail.    If  they  put  your  letter  to 
John  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  into  the  Omaha 
.sack,  John  doesn't  get  it  so  soon,  so  they  have 
to  be  careful,  expert  and  rapid.     All  mail 
must  travel  in  a  government  sack,  sealed  be- 
fore starting  by  the  postmaster,   with  the 
date  and  hour  of  starting  on  the  label  in  the 
patent  lock.     Then  the  mail-clerks  pass  it 
from    conveyance    to    conveyance    until  it 
reaches  its  destination.    But  the  rapid  rota- 
tors, whom  you  never  see  now  at  the  end  of 
the  long  journey,  give  place  to  the  busy  am- 
bulators.  These  are  the  men  in  gray,  and  we 
call  them  postmen. 

This  branch  of  the  postal  service  is  called 
the  carrier  service.  All  cities  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants may  have  postmen.  They  must  wear 
a  gray  uniform  and  a  government  badge. 
They  collect  the  mail  from  street-boxes  and 
deliver  it  at  dwellings  and  stores.  They  get 
a  salary  of  about  $800  a  year  for  their  service, 
and  work  eight  hours  a  day.  And  this  great 
army  of  workers  constitutes  the  great  ma- 
chine.  This  machine  is  oiled  and  regulated 

clerks  and  inspectors,  who  keep  the  accounts 
and  preserve  the  clock-work  balance. 

One  of  the  great  auxiliary  functions  of  the 
postal  service  is  the  provision  for  being  a  con- 
venient banker.  This  is  called  the  money- 
order  branch.-  It  will  take  two  dollars,  or 
fifty  dollars,  or  one  hunderd  dollars  for  you, 
and  carry  it  to  any  other  money-order  office 
in  the  country.  The  queer  part  of  the  matter 
is  that  although  you  put  your  money  in  at 
your  office,  and  your  friend  to  whom  you  send 
it  drav.-s  out  the  same  amount  at  his  post- 
office,  the  money  is  not  usually  sent  at  all. 
Somebody  else  is  sure  to  be  sending  back 
money  from  his  post-office  to  yours,  and,  this 
interchange  goes  on  for  a  month  or  three 
months,  and  then  these  two  offices  have  a 
balance  struck.  The  one  that  is  in  debt  pays 
up  to  the  govei-nment,  and  the  one  that  has  a 
credit  receives  it  back.  This  monej--order 
business  is  thus  a  great  national  accommo- 
dation bank  system  for  popular  use.  You  buy 
a  money-order  at  one  office  and  cash  it  at 
another. 

All  the  people  who  do  this  work  must  be 
polite,  well-behaved  and  honest;  must  answer 
all  proper  inquiries,  and  treat  the  public  with 
respect.  I  feel  like  removing  my  hat  when 
I  walk  up  to  this  stupendous  machine-for- 
disseminating-intelligence,  and  ask,  "Are  there 
any  letters  for  me?"— W.  C.  Stiles,  in  the 
Journal  of  Education. 


PORTO  RICAN  MUSIC 

Like  all  other  Spanish-speaking  peoples,  the 
Porto  Ricans  are  fond  of  music.  Every  cafe 
has  its  orchestra,  for  a  cafe  could  hardly  do 
business  without  one.  Every  main  street  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  day  has  its  little 
itinerant  band  of  guitar  and  violin  players, 
and  the  warm  nights  are  made  pleasant  to 
the  strollers  along  the  streets  by  the  sound 
of  stringed  instruments  which  floats  from  be- 
hind' the  latticed,  vine-clad  screen  of  private 
residences. 

Nearly  all  the  airs  are  pitched  in  a  minor 
key,  which,  even  when  intended  to  be  joyous, 
contains  a  plaint  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  fond  of 
Sousa's  robust  music.  To  one  who  has  trav- 
eled in  Spanish  lands  the  music  of  Porto  Rico 
at  first  seems  very  familiar,  but  the  ear  is 
not  long  in  discovering  something  novel  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  melody. 

It  sounds  at  first  like  the  rhythmical 
shuffle  of  feet  npon  sanded  floor,  and  one 
might  suppose  some  expert  clog-dancer  was 
nimbly  stepping  to  the  music  made  by  the 
violins  and  guitars.  The  motion  is  almost 
too  quick,  too  complicated,  for  this,  however, 
and  it  is  the  deftness  of  fingers,  and  not 
feet,  which  produces  it. 

It  comes  from  the  only  musical  instrument 
native  to  the  West  Indies,  the  "guira,"  which 


word  is  pronounced  "huir-r-a,"  with  a  soft 
roll  and  twist  to  the  tongue  only  possible  to 
the  native.  The  "guira"  is  a  guord  varying 
in  size  in  difl'ereut  instruments.  On  the  in- 
verse curve  of  the  guord  are  cut  slits  like 
those  in  the  lop  of  a  violin.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  guord  opposite  the  holes  is  a  series 
of  deep  scratches.  The  player  balances  the 
guord  in  his  left  hand,  holding  it  tightly  that 
none  of  the  resonance  may  be  lost. 

With  the  right  hand  he  rapidly  rubs  this 
roughened  side  of  the  guord  with  a  two-tined 
steel  fork.  In  the  hands  of  a  novice  this  pro- 
duces nothing  but  a  harsh,  disagreeable  noise. 
In  the  hands  of  a  native  "guira"  player  a 
wonderful  rhythmic  sound  comes  from  this 
dried  vegetable  shell— a  sound  which,  in  its 
place  in  the  orchestra,  becomes  music,  and 
most  certainly  gives  splendid  time  and 
considerable  volume  to  the  performance. 

The  player's  hand  moves  with  lightning 
rapidity.  The  steel  fork  at  times  makes  long 
sweeps  the  whole  length  of  the  guord,  and 
then  again  vibrates  with  incredible  swiftness 
over  but  an  inch  or  two  of  its  surface.  There 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  method  in  its  playing, 
though  no  musical  record  is  before  the  player, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  purely  of  his 
fancy  and  his  ear  as  to  how  his  part  shall 
harmonize  with  the  melody  of  the  stringed 
instruments. 

The  "guira"  is  found  in  all  the  West  Indies, 
but  seems  especially  popular  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  players  generally  make  their  own  instru- 
ments and  apparently  become  attached  to 
them,  for  as  poor  as  these  strolling  players 
are,  they  will  hardly  part  with  their 
"guiras,"  even  when  offered  ten  times  their 
real  value.  They  are  distinctly  a  Porto  Rican 
curie,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Porto 
Rico  is  probably  more  destitute  of  tourists' 
"loot"  than  any  other  foreign  country  known 
to  the  traveling  American.  The  tourist  who 
can  secure  a  "guira"  may  congratulate  him- 
self, for  it  will  be  hard  to  get,  and  is  the 
ver.v  thing  which  can  be  carried  away  from 
the  island  as  a  souvenir  which  is  distinctly 
native  and  peculiar.— Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  BEST  PINEAPPLES  IN  CUBA 

Nowhere  on  the  globe  do  pineapples  thrive 
as  in  eastern  Cuba,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  bring  the  "golden  apples  of 
Hesperides"  to  absolute  perfection;  yet  the 
pineapple  industry  has  never  had  much  atten- 
tion in  this  section.   Here  is  another  chance 

for  the  enterprising  Yankee.  A  tract  of  un- 
OCT-'upiea  luiiK,  exTenumg  iHT  as  one  can  see, 

may  be  bought  for  a  few-  dollars  and  turned 
into  a  fruit-farm,,  the  virgin  soil  of  unpar- 
alleled richness  being  capable  of  producing 
every  tropical  growth.  Shipping  facilities  are 
already  established  at  Baracoa  and  several 
small  ports,  and  if  the  land  touches  the 
Yumuri  or  some  other  river,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  its  owner.  Until  one  has  seen  the 
golden  glory  of  the  pineapple-plantation  he 
can  think  of  no  more  attractive  sight  than  a 
sugar-cane  field,  glistening  pale  yellow  under 
the  torrid  sun  and  billowing  in  the  gentle 
breeze  like  a  wind-swept  sea.  But  even  more 
fascinating  is  a  field  of  pines,  each  great 
"apple"  guarded  by  a  circle  of  glittering, 
sharp-edged  bayonets.  In  Florida  the  pine- 
apple-leaf is  so  sharply  serrated  that  the 
thought  of  getting  around  among  them  sug- 
gests a  field  of  torture.  Evolution  seems 
to  have  progressed  further  in  Cuba,  for  in 
the  older  and  more  carefully  cultivated  plan- 
tations the  saw-teeth  that  edge  the  long, 
pointed  leaves  have  mainly  disappeared. 

Before  the  war  it  was  the  sight  of  a  life- 
time to  go  out  to  Marianao,  a  suburb  of 
Havana,  and  there  drive  through  an  estate 
which  had  eighty  thousand  pinapple-plants 
in  full  bearing.  Over  in  Nassau  they  call  the 
pine-plantations  "groves"  and  "orchards  '  as 
if  they  were  trees.  Whether  groves  or  fields, 
the  plant  is  about  the  same,  producing  one  of 
the  most  luscious  and  popular  fruits  known 
to  man,  for  which  there  is  constant  and  ample 
demand.  Like  most  things  worth  having  in 
this  troubled  life,  the  golden  "pines"  are  not 
easy  to  get  at.  A  very  short  stroll  among 
the  stinging  leaves  will  lead  you  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  New-Yorker,  who,  after  a  visit 
to  Marianao,  said:  "You  do  not  mind  the  first 
two  or  three  hundred  sticks  and  prods  from 
the  needle-points  of  the  bayonet  leaves  as  you 
cross  a  field,  but  after  awhile  your  tortured 
cutis  can  endure  no' more,  and  your  remarks 
about  the  pineapple  crop  are  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  by  present  soreness.  How  much 
nicer  it  would  be  if  the  "apples'  really  did 
grow  in  orchards  and  you  could  send  a  colored 
boy  up  the  trees  to  shake  down  a  few  and 
then  could  sit  down  in  the  shade  and  eat 
them." 

A  plant  produces  only  one  pine  at  a  time. 
The  fruit  thrusts  itself  upward  in  the  middle 
of  a  mass  of  long,  narrow  and  sharp-arched 
leaves  spreading  forth  from  a  central  stalk, 
precisely  like  those  of  the  Agave  Americana, 
or  "century -plant,"  with  which  everybody  Is 
familiar.  The  stem  is  perhaps  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  height. 

The  same  plant  produces  a  second  apple, 
and  a  third,  and  so  on  through  several  bear- 
ings; after  which  a  new  plant  must  be  started 
from  the  "slip."  Nothing  is  easier  of  culti- 
vation or  requires  less  capital  and  previous 
experience,  and  few  crops  bring  in  greater 
or  more  certain  returns. — Providence  Journal. 
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IS  IT  AJRIFLE? 

That  Common  Trouble,  Acid  Dyspep- 
sia, or  Sour  Stomach 

Now  Recog:nized  as  a  Cause  of  Serious 
Disease 

Acid  dyspepsia,  commonly  called  heartburn  or 
soiu:  stomach,  is  a  form  of  indigestion  resulting 
from  fermentation  of  the  food.  The  stomach 
being  too  weak  to  properly  digest  it,  the  food 
remains  until  fermentation  begins,  filling  the 
stomach  with  gas,  and  a  bitter,  sour,  burning 
taste  in  the  mouth  is  often  present.  This  condi- 
tion soon  becomes  chronic,  and  being  an  every- 
day occurrence,  is  given  but  little  attention. 
Because  dyspepsia  is  not  immediately  fatal,  many 
people  do  nothing  for  the  trouble. 

Within  a  recent  period  a  remedy  has  been 
discovered,  prepared  solely  to  cure  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  troubles.  It  is  known  as  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  is  now  becoming  rapidly 
used  and  prescribed  as  a  radical  cure  for  every 
form  of  dyspepsia. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  been  placed 
before  the  public  and  are  now  sold  by  druggists 
everywhere  at  50  cents  per  package.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich., 
and  while  it  promptly  and  effectually  restores  a 
vigorous  digestion,  at  the  same  time  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
stomach,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  giving  perfect 
digestion  strengthens  the  stomach,  improves  the 
appetite  and  makes  life  worth  living. 

Send  for  free  book  on  Stomach  Diseases. 


Pat'd  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

32fi,O00  SOLD.    Hxerj  home  »hould  haye  one 

lor  bathing  purposes.  It  opens  the  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  out  ttie  poisoas 

"WlXich  cause  disease.  3i«ke^3  0U  clean,  vigor- 
ous and  healthv.  Prevents  disease.  Providea 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 
home,  3e.  each.  Beautifies  Compieilon.  Rec- 
ommended by  best  physicians.  Without 

drugs  it  cures  bad  colds,  rheumatism,  lagrlppe, 
neuralgia,  ohMltj-,  female  Ills,  all  blood,  tkin, 
nerve  and  bldney  troubles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  style  has  a  door,  a  self-supporting 
frame,  best  material,  rubber-lined.  Folds 
Folded  ^'S'^'  ^        'Price,  complete.  gS.OO. 

iv.v^rt.,"  ^^nteUS.  Valuable  book,  etc.,  free.  iCE.NTS 
WANTED,  men  and  women,  UIOO.OO  a  month  and  expensei. 

Addrem  Q.  WORLD  MT'G.  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

5000  BICYCLES 

Orerstock.   ^ust  be  closed  ont 

standard  '99  Models 
guaranteed,  *10  to  $85.  '88 
and  '97  models  $8  to  $16. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines,  $8 
to  *  1  0  .  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  We  ship 
anywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  In  advance.  E.\KN  A  BICYCLE  by  helping  ns 
advertise  our  superb  'n-heels.  Easy  work  and  sure  reward 
on  our  new  plan.  'We  will  five  one  Eider  Agent  in  each 
to-nm  JFKEE  USE  of  Sample  Wheel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Once  for  Our  Special  OITer 
E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,       .       CHICAGO,  ILL* 

BDcmmrruMPS 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Trade 

hecause  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 


PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 


They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.   The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  FOOS  &  €0.,  24  River  St.,  Sprlnsffield,  Ohio. 


Thirty=Five=Donar 
Ladies'  Bicycle 

 Onuv  $17.50 

"We  ordered  too  large  a  proportion  of  Ladies'  Bicycles,  so 
are  overstocked  on  Ladies'  Wheels.  Quality  guaranteed. 
This  price  nets  us  a  loss,  but  we  prefer  to  sell  them  than  to 
carryover  to  1000.   OSCAR  S.  LEAR,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 
99  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  t/J^SW^'shtest,  strong- 
esTcheapest  &  fastest  Full  V/JiCrcircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   "Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FREE  TRIAL 


30 

DAYS 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
agents  largre  profits.  No  money  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS 

$45  Arlington  Jlachine  for  $14.50 

§35  .(rlingtoD  Machine  for  $12.50 

Olhf  r  Jlachlnes  $8.00,  $9.S5  and  $11.50 
I  all  attachments  free,  over  100.000  In 
I  use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
L  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
„  CASH  BUl'EKS'  UNION, 

158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,  B-7  Cliicago.IH. 


Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  ( 
rings,  sportinggoods,  musical  instruments  &  many' 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Royal  English  Ink  Powder  atlOcearh. 
Everypackage  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  ths 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  for  the  outfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  IlL 


MIIQT  UAUC  AGENTS  AT  OXCE  to  sell  Sash 
IfflUVl     rlHVC    Li.rkH  and  Door   Holders.  Sample 

Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense  ;  tetter  than 
weights;  hurglar  proof.  ^lOadar.  Write  qnick.  Ad- 
dress BROIIAKD  A  CO..  Dept.  45,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


'DPET  Send  to  EDGAR  TATE  A-  COMPANY, 
I  W\       Ci  245  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  most 
profitably  intere>iting  little  Book  on  inventions  ever  written. 
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ALE  HELP  IVANTED — Money  to  pateat  your  Ideas  may  be  secured 
ttuougb  oux  aid.   THE  FAXEM  aECQBDyBAXIULQEE,  31I>. 
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HOME-MAKER"  PATIENT  MOTHER 


-TV, 


^"^^^^  BELIEVE  that  the  most 
perfect  synonjTn  for 
the  word  home-maker 
is  a  loving,  patient 
mother.  We  hear  and 
read  so  much  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Ideal 
"Woman,"  "The  Per- 
fect Home-maker," 
"The  Systematic 
Housekeeper,"  "The 
Model  Mother,"  and  kindred  subjects,  that 
we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of 
these  articles,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  en- 
gulfed by  the  advice,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, which  they  contain. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  patient  mother 
is  the  ideal  woman,  the  perfect  home-maker, 
the  systematic  housekeeper  and  the  model 
parent,  all  in  one.  TTe  are  all  familiar  with 
the  words,  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."  We  know  that  it  is  this 
love — blessed  love — which  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  home;  but  is  not  this  God-given 
patience  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  whole  ? 

Patience  is  not  lack  of  spirit  and  energy; 
far  from  it.'  It  is  the  culmination  of  these 
qualities  under  consummate  control.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  very  many  people  who 
possess  this  virtue  naturally,  in  any  marked 
degree ;  yet  it  can  be  cultivated.  We  often 
wish  that  we  had  as  much  patience  as  Mrs. 
Blank,  not  stopping  to  think  that  we  might 
possess  an  equal  amount  if  we  would  put 
forth  the  same  effort  to  obtain  it.  We  see 
only  the  finished  work,  not  what  it  has  cost 
to  produce  it. 

"But  how  can  I  keep  patient?"  says  the 
systematic  and  extremely  neat  housekeeper. 
"Just  when  I  have  my  plans  all  laid,  or 
when  I  am  in  the  midst  of  some  very  im- 
portant work  that  will  suffer  if  left  even  for 

SiNiSfSSc  Jlifs^a^ngef  orljreafis'a  leg, 
or  perchance  unexpected  guests  arrive  to 
spend  the  day.  Again,  when  I  have  slaved 
myself  almost  to  death,  and  have  everj  thing 
finally  in  order,  the  children  come  in  and 
get  everything  topsy-turvy  in  less  than  no 
time.  I  tell  you  I  just  cannot  retain  my 
patience  under  such  provocations.  House- 
keeping is  such  slavish  work,"  she  adds, 
with  a  sigh,  "and  children  are  so  trying." 

Yes,  children  are  trying ;  yet  what  would 
our  homes  be  without  these  same  dear,  de- 
lightful, trying  children?  And  housekeep- 
ing is  not  easy  work.  But  should  we  be 
slaves  to  it  ?  If  we  work  so  hard  day  after 
day  that  our  bodies  are  exhausted  and  our 
nerves  worn  out,  we  cannot  easily  be  patient, 
and  we  are  wont  to  excuse  our  irritability 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  too  tired  to  be 
pleasant. 

It  may  be— may  be,  I  say— that  we  will 
not  be  held  accountable  for  becoming  im- 
patient when  our  nerves  are  all  unstrung ; 
but  are  we  always  excusable  for  allowing 
ourselves  to  become  so  weary?  Are  there 
not  some  things  that  could  be  left  undone 
or  done  in  a  more  simple  manner?  If  they 
must  be  done,  is  it  not  often  economy  to 
hire  some  one  to  do  it  ?  Nothing  can  fully 
restore  a  broken-down  body  or  bring  back 
lost  health.  Surely  nothing  should  be  called 
extravagant  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
health.  It  is  not  right  for  us  to  use  up 
physical  strength  and  nerve-force  as  so 
many  of  us  American  women  are  doing. 
And  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  work  as 
the  fretting  and  worrying  that  accompany 
it  that  are  doing  the  harm.  It  is  not  the 
revolution,  but  the  friction,  that  wears  out 
the  machinery.  AVorry  is  rust  upon  the 
wheels,  retarding  the  revolutions  and  dimin- 
ishing their  power. 

Helen  Watterson  Moody,  in  the  April 
number  of  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal," 
says,  "Good  housekeeping  is  easy  house- 
keeping, and  if  a  woman  wear  herself  into 
shreds  and  tatters  keeping  house,  the  case 
is  proven  against  her."  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  much  truth  in  her  state- 
ment. If  we  cannot  rest  from  our  work  we 
must  learn  to  rest  in  our  work,  or  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  become  the  patient 
mother  we  should  be. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  praiseworthy  to  aspire  to 
be  called  an  immaculate  housekeeper,  but 
tliis  should  not  be  the  highest  aim  in  life.  A 
housekeeper  should  also  be  a  home-maker. 
In  order  to  do  this  she  must  sometimes  step 
aside  from  the  routine  of  daily  toil,  and  rest. 


Churning  brings  the  butter,  but  resting 
brings  the  cream.  The  calm,  quiet  waiting, 
that  the  cream  may  rise,  is  as  essential  to  the 
butter  as  the  energy  put  forth  in  the  churn- 
ing. The  richer  part  of  our  natures  has  no 
chance  to  come  to  the  surface  if  we  never 
stop  to  think  or  rest  or  pray. 

As  housewives  we  often  possess  all  the 
virtues  but  the  passive  ones.  We  are  neat 
and  painstaking,  good  cooks,  economical: 
we  are  also  loving  and  kind  if  everything 
goes  along  smoothly.  But  let  something  go 
amiss,  and  we  are  impatient  at  once.  And 
oh,  the  pity  of  it!  We  vent  our  ill  feelings 
on  those  we  love  more  than  life.  We  would 
not  disclose  our  anger  to  outsiders,  nor  our 
unhappiness  to  strangers,  neither  would  we 
tell  all  of  our  disappointments  to  our 
friends ;  yet  we  too  often  think  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  show  these  feelings  to  those 
of  our  own  household.  Vi'e  are  not  excusable 
because  naturally  sensitive,  nervous  or  im- 
patient, nor  exonerated  when  we  say,  "I  do 
the  best  I  can."  There  is  much  difference 
between  our  natural  best  and  that  when 
wrought  with  the  aid  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  Our  best  is  not  our  best  without 
his  help. 

To  care  for  and  to  train  our  children  to 
lives  of  usefulness  is  pre-eminently  our 
work  as  mothers,  and  should  be  given 
our  best  thought  and  supreme  effort.  Our 
duty  is  not  fulfilled  when  we  have  given  our 
darlings  enough  to  eat,  or  have  provided 
clothing  for  them  to  wear.  Our  training 
should  not  end  with  the  doctrine  that  they 
must  obey;  there  is  a  soul-training  that 
should  ,not  be  denied  them.  The  moral 
nature  must  be  developed.  The  minds  and 
hands  of  our  children  must  be  employed 
with  pleasant,  elevating  occupations.  The 
law  of  substitution  works  admirablj"  in 
childhood,  supplementing  the  good  for  the 
bad,  the  ennobling  for  the  destroying. 


she  understands  the  work,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  she  has  mastered  the  art,  the 
less  like  drudgery  will  it  be,  and  the  more 
perfect  home-maker  can  she  become.  I 
wonder  if  all  of  us  might  have  the  words 
truthfully  inscribed  on  our  tombstones  that 
a  dear  old  lady  had  on  hers,  "She  was 
always  pleasant  in  the  home." 

Ella  Baktlett  Simmoxs. 
4. 

CHIP-CARVING 

Several  readers  of  the  Faem  and  Fiee- 
siDE  have  sent  questions  concerning  this 
branch  of  carving,  which  show  that  suffic- 
ient interest  is  felt  to  warrant  another  arti- 
cle on  the  subject. 

Chip-carving  in  its  origin  and  most  general 
exercise  belongs  to  Xorway  and  Sweden. 
There  the  peasants  make  it  their  pastime,  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  way  to  spend  their 
long  northern  evenings.  As  they  do  the 
work  they  use  but  one  tool,  a  hook-bladed 
knife,  which  they  manage  with  one  hand 
and  hold  the  wood  in  the  other.  In  writing 
about  chip-carving  in  former  articles  I  have 
said  that  it  could  be  done  with  a  chisel, 
because  I  have  used  that  tool.   As  I  first 
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Fig.  .3 

learned  wood-carving  with  chisels  and 
gouges  I  simply  "picked  up"  chip-carving, 
which  is  so  much  easier  than  relief-carving, 
which  requires  several  distinct  processes. 
A  picture  of  anything  is  worth  half  a  column 
of  description,  therefore  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  an  illustration  of  the  short,  curved 
knife  proper  for  use  in  chip-carving  (Fig.  1). 
The  picture  shows  the  knife  only  half  as 


must  be  kept  busy,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  their  energies  are  directed  into  the  right 
channels.  By  doing  this  we  not  only  aid  in 
the  proper  development,  but  are  avoiding 
improper  activities  in  undesirable  channels. 

It  takes  time  and  some  patience  for  a 
mother  to  now  and  then  look  after  the 
lessons  of  her  children  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  along  at  school ;  but  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful encouragement  to  these  boys  and  girls  to 
know  that  mama  takes  an  interest  in  their 
progress,  and  will  assist  them  in  their 
studies  when  such  help  is  necessary.  Xot 
many  of  us  can  leave  fortunes  to  our  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  they 
have  the  best  education  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  them. 

Let  the  little  ones,  whether  boys  or  girls, 
assist  in  the  simple  duties  that  pertain  to 
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Fig.  2 


the  housework.  "Oh,"  says  one,  "it  is  much 
easier  to  do  the  work  myself  than  to  have 
the  children  bothering  around."  Yes,  per- 
haps easier  for  you,  but  not  so  good  for 
them ;  and  while  they  are  helping  they  are 
at  least  kept  out  of  mischief.  But  this  is 
not  all;  they  are  learning  many  things  that 
will  be  of  use  in  after  life. 

It  is  pitiably  sad,  however,  to  allow  these 
little  ones  to  do  the  work  in  a  careless, 
slovenly  manner  because  we  are  too— lazy,  I 
was  going  to  say— careless  will  sound  less 
harsh— to  teach  them  to  do  it  correctly.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  teach  them  to  be  systematic 
if  we  begin  aright.  There  is  a  right  way  to 
wash  dishes,  sweep  floors,  make  beds,  wash, 
iron  and  sew.  It  is  our  privilege  as  home- 
makers  to  teach  them  to  do  these  things  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  We  will  save  time 
by  taking  time  for  the  necessary  instruction. 

A  girl's  knowledge  of  sewing  and  house- 
work never  conies  amiss.  Even  if  she  does 
not  have  to  do  her  own  work— although  the 
chances  are  that  she  will— she  needs  to 
know  how  it  is  done.   The  more  thoroughly 


five  inches^  long  including  the  handle.  Mr 
John  Van  Oost,  who  is  an  authority  on  this 
kind  of  carving,  suggests  that  a  shoemak- 
er's-knife  may  be  ground  down  to  the  proper 
shape  (Fig.  2),  or  he  says  to  buy  a  pattern- 
maker's-knif  e  of  the  largest  size. 

You  will  have  said  when  you  read  thus 
far,  "Chip-carving  is  nothing  but  whittling," 
and  that  is  true;  it  is  artistic  whittling. 

It  is  necessary  to  select  soft  wood  for  this 
work ;  oak  is  too  hard,  and  even  walnut  is 
difficult. 

For  first  experiments  try  a  very  simple 
design  on  a  pine  board.  It  will  be  wise  to 
exercise  your  prentice  hand  on  several 
bands  and  rosettes.  Do  not  make  deep  cuts. 
You  wish  to  produce  effects  with  as  little 
labor  as  possible.  When  you  decide  what 
object  you  wish  to  decorate,  for  instance,  a 
box  or  a  picture-frame,  have  it 
made  by  a  cabinet-maker,  but 
do  not  let  him  fasten  the  parts 
together.  Warn  him  also  not 
to  smooth  the  wood  with  sand- 
paper, because  the  sand  will 
dull  your  knife.  A  picture- 
frame  may  be  carved  when  the 
corners  are  fastened,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  other  article  which 
could  be  handled  conveniently 
without  being  taken  apart. 

After  the  work  is  finished  I 
would  not  advise  any  finish  or 
stain  to  be  applied  to  the  wood. 
If  the  knife  has  been  kept  sharp  the  cutting 
will  have  a  crispness  that  makes  the  light 
play  agreeably  on  the  different  angles. 

The  illustration  shows  a  mirror-frame  in 
chip-carving  (Fig.  3).  The  mirror  is  six 
inches  by  eighteen  inches,  and  the  frame  is 
four  and  one  fourth  inches  wide.     K.  K. 

PART.ES  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 

There  never  lived  a  child  in'  this  wide 
world  of  ours  who  would  not  receive  with 
delight  the  suggestion  of  "having  a  party." 
There  is  something  in  the  very  word  which 
is  enchanting.  Through  the  childish  mind 
flash  swift  visions  of  white  dresses,  blue 
sashes,  shiny  shoes,  "crimpy"  hair,  frosted 
cake,  pink  and  white— oh,  the  delicious, 
never-to-be-forgotten  perfume  of  that  frost- 
ing!—candy  and  nuts  and  oranges,  and  the 
happy,  noisy  games,  with  a  sweet,  innocent 
vanity  all  the  time  in  the  pretty  "dress-up" 
clothes  which  do  not  usually  go  with  "tag" 
and  "needle's-eye"  and  "snap-the-whip"  and 
"drop-the-handkerchief . " 


Many  children— and  oh,  the  pity  of  it!— 
never  know  by  actual  experience  the  bliss  of 
"having  a  party."  The  father  is  too  poor  or 
the  mother  is  too  busy  or— or— or—  The 
partyless  child  attends  other  children's  par- 
ties, perhaps,  or  if  not  .invited  looks  wistfully 
through  the  fence  at  the  happy  little  guests, 
and  wishes  and  wishes  and  longs  and  longs 
for  a  party  of  her  very  own. 

A  child's  party  need  not  be  an  expensive 
affair.  Some  of  the  most  charming  are  the 
very  simplest.  The  mother  need  not  tire  her- 
self out  in  preparing  for  the  small  guests. 
Even  a  little  effort  is  vastly  appreciated  by 
children,  as  every  one  who  has  the  care  of 
children  knows.  A  "party"  may  be  a  de- 
lightful affair  with  only  four  or  five  little 
folks  as  guests,  a  table  neatly  spread  out 
under  the  trees  or  on  the  porch,  a  plate  of 
tiny  biscuits  or  fancy-shaped  sandwiches, 
thin  and  dainty,  a  pretty  tea-pot,  small 
enough  to  be  easily  handled  by  small  hands 
and  full  of  very  weak  tea,  little  inexpensive 
cups  and  saucers,  a  dish  of  glowing  straw- 
berries and  a  tempting  pyramid  of  small, 
pink-frosted  cakes.  Strange  how  the  little 
mind  lingers  long  after  upon  the  charms  of 
that  pink  frosting  and  how  sweet  and  party- 
like it  tasted! 

Children  should 
not  be  encouraged 
to  dress  up  too 
much  for  the  happy 
little  afternoon  oc- 
casions their  hearts 
delight  in.  A  dainty 
white  apron  and 
bright  hair-ribbons 
make  a  little  lass 
look  quite  festive, 
and  a  fresh  waist 
and  a  pretty  tie  add 
much  to  the  every- 
day apparel  of  the 
small  boy.  The 
little  hostess  should  be  taught  not  to  wish 
to  dress  more  prettil}-  than  the  poorest  of 
her  guests.  Simplicity  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  childhood  is  one  of  its  greatest 
charms.  ? 

There  is  one  thing  the  little  ones  enjoy  at 
a  child's  party,  and  that  is  the  old-fashioned 
exercise  of  "speaking  pieces."  After  they 
are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  in  the  parlor  or 
on  the  lawn  one  child  after  another  Steps 
forward  as  the  mother  of  the  little  hostess 
directs,  makes  her  modest  bow  and  speaks 
her  little  piece.  Every  child  can  recite  some- 
thing for  the  general  entertainment,  if  it  is 
only  about  Mary  and  her  historic  lamb.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  familiar  ones  from  dear 
old  Mother  Goose  are  most  smilingly  received, 
and  even  the  thriUing  story  of  the  mouse 
that  ran  up  the  clock  is  listened  to  with  at^ 
tention.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  ea«h 
child  will  want  to  speak  another,  and  the 
exercise  may  continue  until  the  little  ones 
are  "spoken  out,"  or  weary  of  the  game, 
which  they  are  not  apt  to  do.  To  timid,  ner- 
vous mothers  who  are  always  dreading  an 
accident  this  is  far  better  than  wild,  romp- 
ing games  in  which  a  broken  arm  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

Every  mother  who  can  find  the  time  and 
patien  ce— and  most  mothers  can— should  give 
her  children  a  birthday  party.  Even  if  this 
occurs  three  or  four  times  a  year  that  is  not 
too  often.  Most  children,  if  given  their 
choice  between  a  handsome  present  and  a 
party,  will  choose  the  party;  and  though  it 
means  more  work  for  the  mother,  it  means 
also  a  spirit  of  wishing  to  divide  in  the 
children. 

The  mother  should  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  the  small  giver  of  the  party  to  meet 
her  guests  at  the  door,  to  greet  them  all  alike 
—even  the  own  particular  chum  must  not 
receive  more  attention  than  the  poorest, 
smallest  child— to  watch  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure,  and  above  all  to  "give  up," 
which  is  sometimes  so  hard  for  little  hosts 
and  hostesses  to  do.  In  this  way  the  founda- 
tion of  true  hospitality  and  gracious  manners 
can  be  laid,  and  the  training  will  have  its 
graceful  effect  in  years  to  come.  If  some  in- 
expensive trifle  such  as  would  please  the 
childish  fancy  can  be  given  by  the  small 
maid  to  each  guest  as  she  departs,  a  sweet 
lesson  in  generosity  can  be  taught.  Her 
birthday  will  grow  to  mean  to  her  a  day  on 
which  to  make  others  happy. 

A  child  can  be  a  child  but  once.  Childish 
joys  are  among  the  memories  which  go  with 
us  to  the  end  of  life,  and  no  sweet  thought 
of  a  loving  mother  tenderly  carried  out  is 
ever  lost  upon  her  child.  A  happier  woman 
is  she  who  at  life's  prime  looks  back  lov- 
ingly to  the  good  times  "mother"  made  for 
her  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Happy  the 
middle-aged  man  who  takes  time  in  his  busy 
life  to  remember  fondly  the  happy  day,  the 
wonderful  day  of  delight  and  joy  when  he, 
as  little  host,  entertained  his  first  party ! 

HAEBIET  ^BANCE^"Z  Cbockeb. 
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HINTS  ABOUT  FLOWERS 

EVEET  one  knows  what  a  cheery,  gen- 
erous flower  the  nasturtium  is  when 
grown  in  the  garden,  but  if  you  have 
never  tried  it  as  a  house-plant  you 
have  a  pleasure  yet  in  store.  About  the 
first  of  August  plant  some  nasturtiiim-seeds 
in  a  pot  filled  with  rich  garden  soil,  sink  the 
pot  in  the  ground  in  a  sunny  place,  and  if 
rains  are  not  frequent  give  it  water.  As 
the  vine  grows  train  it  on  a  trellis  fastened 
in  the  pot.  The  plants  will  grow  luxuriant- 
ly and  begin  to  bloom  in  nine  or  ten  weeks. 
Take  the  pot  into  the  house  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  frost,  water  it  once  a  week 
with  liquid  manure,  and  it  will  be  a  constant 
delight  for  many  weeks.  A  good  liquid 
manure  is  made  from  one  ounce  of  guano  in 
three  gallons  of  water ;  or  cow  manure  put 
in  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  and  the  bucket 
filled  with  water  makes  a  good  fertilizer  for 
any  house-plants.  Be  careful  to  hot  have 
the  manure-water  too  strong,  and  use  only  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time. 

Last  summer  my  Crimson  Eambler  rose 
was  very  much  injured  by  mildew  on  the 
leaves.  Early  this  summer  it  was  again 
attacked,  but  by  using  flowers  of  sulphur 
the  mildew  has  been  checked,  and  the  rose 
seems  to  be  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition 
now.  The  sulphur  must  be  dusted  on  the 
foliage.  It  is  best  to  use  a  bellows  made  for 
this  purpose,  so  as  to  get  the  sulphur  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  top. 
Dust  the  sulphur  on  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  plant  is  moist  with  dew. 

The  surest  way  that  I  have  found  to  com- 
bat the  rose-bug  is  by  patient  hand-picking. 
For  rose-slugs  syringe  the  bushes  thoroughly 
with  a  strong  soap-suds  made  of  whale-oil 
soap  or  common  soft  soap.  Fine  wood-ashes 
dusted  on  tile  bushes  when  they  are  damp 
is  very  distasteful  to  the  slug. 

I  do  not  try  to  raise  many  annuals  in  my 
flower-garden,  but  Cosmos  is  one  so  easy  of 
cultivation  that  I  am  never  a  season  without 
it.  Last  spring  I  could  not  get  the  ground 
ready  for  it,  except  a  small  place,  so  I  sowed 
the  seed  very  thickly,  and  when  the  plants 
wer«  about  twelve  inches  high  thinned  them 
out  and  transplanted,  pinching  off  the  top 
of  each  plant.  This  pinching  back  is  neces- 
sary: if  you.  would  have  stocky,  branching 
-plants,  and  the  amount  of  bloom  is  very 
mueh  increased  thereby.  Chrj-santhemums 
should  also  be  pinched  back  early  in  the 
season  to  make  the  plants  bushy. 

Last  season  just  as  the  flower-buds  were 
forming  on  my  chrysanthemums  I  found 
them  covered  Avith  the  black  aphis.  jVoth- 
ing  seemed  to  disturb  these  little  pests  until 
I  sjTinged  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
tobacco-tea.  To  make  this,  take  a  handful 
(rf  tobacco-stems  and  steep  them  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them  and  letting  it  stand 
until  the  water  is  the  color  of  strong  tea. 
As  soon  as  this  tea  is  cold  it  is  ready  for 
use.  This  will  also  destroy  the  greenfly, 
which  often  infests  plants,  doing  much 
damage. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an  insecti- 
cide for  all  insects  that  suck  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  soap  formula  for  making  the 
emulsion  is  one  gallon  of  kerosene,  one 
pound  of  whale-oil  soap  (or  one  pint  of  soft 
soap)  and  two  quarts  of  soft  water.  If  the 
whale-oil  soap  is  used,  dissolve  it  in  the 
water  by  boiling,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  the  kerosene ;  then  mix  it  thoroughly  by 
the  use  of  a  force-pump  or  garden-syringe, 
agitating  it  violently  until  well  mixed  and 
the  consistency  of  cream.  For  use  dilute 
the  emulsion  with  fifteen  to  twenty  parts  of 
soft  water,  and  apply  with  a  spray-pump  or 
garden-syringe.  This  emulsion  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely,  and  can  be  diluted  as 
required  for  use.  If  only  a  small  quantity 
of  emulsion  is  required  and  for  immediate 
use,  it  maybe  made  by  tb.e  milk  formula; 
that  is,  one  part  of  sour  milk,  two  parts 
of  kerosene;  agitate  with  an  egg-beater  or 
syringe  until  a  thick,  buttery  consistency 
results,  and  then  dilute  with  water  for  use 
as  with  the  soap  emulsion.  To  destroy  the 
red-spider,  that  tiny  insect  that  often  works 
such  havoc  on  house-plants,  add  one  ounce 
of  powdered  sulphur  to  the  gallon  of  diluted 
emulsion  and  spray  the  plants  thoroughly. 

Maida  McL. 

ESAU'S  BIRTHRIGHT 

This  is  an  old  game  that  my  mother  taught 
us  children  when  we  were  little,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  great  favorite  with  us.  "UTiy 
it  was  called  by  the  name  it  bears  in  the 
family,  and  what  the  real  name  may  be,  I 
cannot  say.  The  children  here  call  it  "tit- 
tat-to  ;"  but  that  is  no  name  for  it,  for  it  is 
entirely  different  from  the  game  rightly 
so  called. 

To  play  it,  draw  a  circle  of  any  convenient 


size  on  slate  or  paper ;  in  the  center  of  this 
draw  another  very  small  circle,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Divide  the  space  between  into 
spaces  by  means  of  spoke-like  lines  drawn 
from  the  edge  of  the  inner  circle  to  that  of 
the  outer.  Have  twenty  of  these  spaces. 
Fill  each  space  with  a  number,  having  them 
run  from  one  to  twenty,  and  in  the  center 
place  the  number  one  hundred,  denoting  the 
limit  of  the  game. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  play  at  the 
game.  Let  one  person  shut  his  or  her  eyes, 
poise  a  pencil  over  the  diagram,  and  with 
eyes  still  closed  touch  the  point  of  the  pencil 
to  the  slate  or  paper  holding  the  diagram. 
Hold  the  pencil  still  where  it  touches,  and 
open  the  eyes  to  see  what  is  the  result.  If 
he  goes  entirely  outside  of  the  larger  circle, 
or  touches  a  line,  he  scores  nothing,  and 
another  player  has  his  chance.  If  he  comes 
down  between  two  spokes  the  number  there 
written  will  count  him  so  much. 

Tally  miist  be  kept  on  a  slate  or  paper, 
and  the  players  try  their  luck  in  turn  until 
some  one  counts  to  one  hundred,  or  until 
some  lucky  player  comes  down  fairly  inside 
the  center  circle,  which  gives  him  the  game. 
The  object  in  having  the  center  circle  so 
small  is  to  make  it  more  difBcult  to  strike 


inside,  thus  making  it  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty to  score  one  hundred  at  one  play. 
Of  course,  each  player  aims  to  do  this. 

A  pleasing  variation  of  this  game,  to  be 
used  at  evening  gatherings,  would  be  to 
trace  the  diagram  on  a  large  piece  of  muslin, 
say  one  yard  square.  Make  the  diagram 
large  enough  to  almost  cover  the  cloth,  and 
trace  it  strongly  with  charcoal  or  colored 
chalks.  Stretch  the  cloth  across  an  open 
doorway  and  provide  the  players  with  darts 
made  from  a  large  cork  through  which  a 
darning-needle  has  been  thrust  so  the  eye  is 
entirely  hidden,  leaving  the  point  protruding 
about  three  inches.  Mark  a  line  on  the  floor 
where  each  player  must  stand  to  throw,  and 
see  that  all  "toe  the  mark"  when  casting  the 
dart. 

One  player  throws  at  a  time,  as  in  the 
simpler  game,  and  the  scoring  is  done  in 
the  same  way — wherever  the  dart  strikes 
on  the  cloth  giving  the  count  to  the  player. 
Until  the  players , become  expert  at  the 
method  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  to 
throw  with  eyes  open,  as  there  will  be  less, 
danger  of  the  dart  flj'ing  off  "at  a  tangent" 
and  sticking  in  something  else  than  the 
target.  It  is  of  course  more  difficult  if 
played  in  this  manner,  and  hence  more  pro- 
ductive of  fun  to  older  young  people. 

I  would  not  allow  small  children  or  mis- 
chievous boys  to  try  this  variation  of  the 
game  unless  I  wanted  to  run  the  risk  of 
accidents.  May  Myktle  Cook. 

HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH 

"Of  all  the  methods  of  waste,  that  of  over- 
eating is  the  worst." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  in  exactly  that 
light  until  the  day  that  I  first  began  a 
systematic  study  of  that  most  important 
thing  in  all  the  life  of  the  human  family — 
hygiene  and  health.  Have  you  ever  taken 
the  thought  into  earnest  consideration?  If 
you  have,  had  the  thought  ever  been  given 
by  you  any  special  attention  until  health 
had  fled  and  misery  had  reigned  instead? 

"We  live  to  eat"  has  been  too  truly  said. 
And  from  the  high  pedestal  of  right  living, 
where  to  "eat  to  live"  is  the  world-acknowl- 
edged right  principle,  we  have  drifted  down 
to  the  lower  sphere  where,  to  satisfy  an 
abnormal,  acquired  appetite,  we  scorn  a 
self-denial  and  stoop  to  a  self-gratification 
of  appetite;  but  only  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence thereof. 

"In  this  land  of  plenty  there  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  food  products."  And  as  we 
stop  to  think  we  realize  that  through  gor- 
mandization  suflflcient  of  foods  are  wasted 
to  "feed  the  world"  upon  simple  and  health- 
ful foods,  and  that  as  a  penalty  of  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  nature  the  world  is  filled  with 


people  in  all  degrees  and  conditions  of  un- 
healthfulness,  and  great  is  the  cry  therefor. 
If  greater  attention  was  given  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  homes  throughout,  to  the  food 
appointments  of  our  tables,  to  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  our  sleeping-apartments 
and  the  freshness  and  wholesomeness  of  our 
beds  and  bedding,  and  less  attention  given 
to  the  seemingly  or  apparently  all-important 
subject  of  "What  shall  I  eat  and  prepare  to 
eat  that  will  best  suit  my  fastidious  appe- 
tite?" how  infinitely  more  blessed  and  blest 
would  be  the  every-day  lives  of  the  families 
in  our  American  homes,  where  food  products 
are  plentiful,  and  where  the  means  of  pro- 
viding are  not  limited. 

I  have  often  stopped  to  think  that  to  be 
financially  poor  were  not  the  greatest  calam- 
ity that  could  overtake  one,  by  any  means. 
The  "just  comfortably  poor"  are  invariably 
in  the  most  excellent  of  health,  for  their  diet 
is  simple  and  their  lives  are  led  in  a  natural 
manner.  But  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of 
an  eventful  era  in  our  lives  as  housekeepers 
and  home-makers.  Health  literature  is 
fairly  thrust  upon  us,  and  as  we  read,  if  we 
do  read  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  all  do),  we 
cannot  help  seeing  where  we  have  stood  and 
are  standing  in  our  own  light  and  in  the 
health  light  of  our  families,  through  inatten- 
tion to  om  foods  and  homes,  and  in  many 
ways  that  we  had  little  dreamed  of  until  we 
had  broken  down  the  barriers  of  ignorance 
through  a  careful  perusal  of  those  subjects 
of  so  vital  importance  to  all  the  world. 

What  to  eat  and  not  to  eat,  and  how  to  eat 
of  the  various  perfect  foods  that  we  may 
safely  eat,  are  items  or  topics  upon  which 
we  have  dwelt  too  slightly  and  even  lightly, 
and  there  is  room  for  great  reform  and 
change  in  the  countless  homes  of  our 
boastedly  enlightened  land.  We  have  been 
slow  to  awaken  and  to  understand  our  posi- 
tions as  home-makers  of  the  universe,  and 
we  have  indulged  om-  own  and  the  appetites 
of  our  families  in  a  most  detrimental  fashion. 
And  we  are  paying  the  penalty— the  penalty 
all  must  pay  who  give  so  little  heed  to  na- 
ture and  her  demands,  and  a  heed  so  vast  to 
things  of  lesser  importance. 

We  have  not  stopped  to  think,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  literally  starving  in  a  land  of 
plenty  and  in  homes  of  plenty.    In  truth, 

need  for  thought  and  study  of  foods  and 
their  uses  and  abuses  has  been  correspond- 
ingly neglected.  An  overabundance  of  food 
material  consumed  is  food  material  de- 
stroyed. But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the 
worst  feature  of  the  waste.  In  the  over- 
consumption  of  foods,  and  especially  of 
foods  not  rightly  prepared,  we  have  invited 
indigestion  and  its  train  of  evil,  health- 
destroying  attendants. 

We  fail  so  often  to  select  the  best  of  mind 
and  body  building  materials,  or  to  prepare 
those  materials  in  a  proper  way.  The  more 
expensive  foods  are  not  the  best.  The 
simplest  are  often  the  more  healthful,  being 
the  most  readily  digested.  And  good  diges- 
tion of  foods  is  the  secret  of  perfect  health. 
We  eat  and  drink  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
We  give  little  attention  to  regularity  ill 
habit,  whereas  so  very  much  depends  upon 
it.  We  fry  our  food  and  then  proceed  to 
"bolt  it,"  our  careful  health  examiners  tell 
and  accuse  us.  Without  regard  to  combina- 
tions of  articles  of  diet  best  suited  to  be 
combined  in  the  stomach  for  comfort  and 
good  health,  we  cater  to  the  palate  and  mix 
the  deadliest  of  compounds.  And  the  only 
wonder  remaining  is  that  so  many  escape 
immediately  fatal  results  therefrom. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  both 
men  and  women  to  mix,  in  the  process  of 
eating  and  digesting  (or  attempting  to 
digest),  meat,  potatoes  and  onions,  cabbage, 
cream  and  vinegar,  pie,  sauces  and  cake  and 
various  such  articles.  And  then  we  wonder, 
when  distress  or  unpleasant  feelings  follow 
the  meal  betimes,  what  can  be  the  trouble, 
and  why  we  should  experience  such  sensa- 
tions of  uneasiness  and  unrest. 

A  practical  physician  and  writer  suggests 
that  of  such  articles  of  food  one  take  and 
run  through  a  sausage-grinder  the  solids, 
and  add  to  these  the  vinegar  and  milk  and 
butter  and  cream,  and  subject  them  to  a 
temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees,  which  is 
about  the  usual  degree  of  the  human  stomach, 
and  after  a  three-hours'  wait  see  what  one 
would  think  of  accepting  the  mess  as  a  meal. 
As  he  says,  "You  could  not  eat  the  filthy 
mess,  and  you  know  it.  Is  it  any  wonder," 
he  continues,  "that  the  alimentary  canal 
revolts  and  refuses  to  accept  such  vile  stuff 
as  food?  The  life  principle  asserts  itself 
for  your  good,  and  the  whole  mass  is  ejected. 
And  so  great  is  the  offense  to  the  stomach 
that  even  after  the  rubbish  is  thrown  out  it 
continues  to  strain  as  if  to  eject  even  the 
thought  of  the  stuff ;  and  you  are  very  sick, 
and  wonder  why." 


This  should  be  proof  sufiBcient  that  of  food 
stuffs  or  materials  there  are  combinations 
that  are  incompatible  to  each  other.  And 
we  wonder  that  we  dare,  when  once  we  stop 
to  think  of  it  all,  thrust  them  into  the 
stomach  in  so  miscellaneous  a  manner.  We 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  our  many  mistakes 
in  food  selection  and  combinations.  It  may 
not  be  now ;  we  may  escape  any  serious  in- 
convenience therefrom  at  present,  but  like 
"pay-day"  the  day  of  reckoning  always 
comes,  though  it  may  be  delayed  for  quite 
an  indefinite  time.  Much  depends  upon 
inherent  health  and  constitution ;  much  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  one's  time  is 
employed.  The  field-laborer  will  mix  his 
foods  indiscriminately  and  not  suffer  the 
effects  of  so  doing  for  a  long  time,  perhaps; 
whereas  one  whose  habits  are  sedentary,  or 
whose  employment  of  time  bears  no  strain 
upon  the  physical  being,  will  soon  succumb 
to  the  after-train  of  evils  that  are  sure  to 
follow  a  trespass  on  the  simple  and  regular 
laws  of  nature.  In  starving  the  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  failing  to  furnish  the  suste- 
nance required  of  the  right  nature  and  kind, 
one  is  starving  and  dwarfing  the  mind  as 
well. 

Those  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the 
physical  being  tell  us  that  the  entire  phys- 
ical structure  is  torn  down  and  rebuilt  from 
head  to  foot  at  least  once  a  year,  and  some 
assert  that  this  entire  change  has  taken 
place  during  every  six  months  of  human 
life.  "Eecent  investigations,"  we  read  and 
understand,  "have  convinced  specialists  that 
the  brain  material  is  completely  renewed 
every  two  months."  Should  not  these  things 
set  us,  as  housewives,  to  thinking  and  to 
action  as  never  before?  For  through  our 
foods  and  manner  of  living  we  may  make 
of  ourselves  what  we  would  wish  to  be. 
Dietetic  tables  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  foods 
for  brawn  and  brain,  and  common  sense  and 
teachings  should  be  a  guide  to  right  prepara- 
tion and  combination  of  all  food  materials 
that  enter  into  the  daily  bills  of  fare  within 
our  households. 

In  a  following  chapter  we  will  consider 
these  things,  trusting  to  throw  a  trifle  of 
intelligent  light  at  least  upon  the  subject. 

Ella  Houghton. 

i.  ^ 

OLD-FASHiONED  THWGS 

"I  thought  you  old  ladies  were  napping?" 
said  Agnes,  as  she  stepped  quietly  into  the 
north  bedroom. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "Your  mother  is  show- 
ing me  her  treasures ;"  for  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  the  pretty  quilts  and  house- 
belongings  which  represented  so  much  work 
and  patience  were  really  treasures.  I  got 
quite  enthused  over  the  sight,  and  felt  I  must 
go  right  home  and  make  me  an  Irish-chain 
quilt  of  dark  blue  and  white  cotton.  Such 
things  in  the  home  give  such  a  tone  of  thrift. 
If  our  grandmothers  had  not  made  the  pretty 
and  useful  things  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  hadn't  a  grand- 
mother. And  why  should  not  we  in  our  turn 
make  something  to  go  down  to  another  gen- 
eration ? 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  could 
point  to  several  things  about  our  home  and 
tell  of  the  years  they  had  been  with  us. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  those 
things  which  I  never  couftd  set  aside  for  the 
vandalism  of  the  present  day.  Everything 
these  days  is  cheapened  so  that  they  will  not 
last  any  time.  I  didn't  discover  that  my 
later-bought  towels  were  not  all  linen  until 
I  was  obliged  to  iron  them  one  day.  Upon 
inquiring  of  the  merchants  I  found  they 
called  them  "union"  material.  AYell,  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  want  truly  linen,  it  is  my 
towels ;  but  even  I  could  be  deceived  in  them. 

Old-fashioned  things  were  so  much  better 
made,  so  true,  that  even  after  added  years 
upon  them  they  are  still  in  fine  condition ; 
and  a  little  restoring  makes  them-better  far 
than  new  stuff  which  is  cheap— too  cheap  to 
be  good.  There  is  a  quaintness,  too,  about 
them  that  has  a  charm,  making  the  home 
that  has  old  things  seem  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual. So  if  you  have  any  old-fashioned 
pieces  put  away,  bring  them  out  and  brighten 
up  your  home  with  them. 

A  young  girl  contemplating  a  home  of  her 
own  should  take  delight  in  getting  together 
things  that  will  be  bright  memories  of  the 
home  she  has  left.  Get  your  girl  friends  to- 
gether and  have  a  "quilt-piecing"— of  all  the 
pieces  you  have  of  your  frocks  from  a  little 
girl  up  to  your  present  ones.  You  will 
value  it  when  you  are  in  a  home  of  your 
own.  This  can  also  be  a  "memory-party," 
letting  each  girl  work  her  initials  in  the 
block  she  pieces.  Then  find  "some  older 
lady  who  does  the  work  nicely"  to  quilt  it 
for  you ;  she  will  do  it  for  one  dollar  a  spool 
of  thread  used,  you  finding  all  the  material. 

B.  K.  ' 
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SORROWS  USES 

The  uses  of  sorrow  I  comprehend 
Better  and  better  at  each  year's  end. 

Deeper  and  deeper  I  seem  to  see 
Why  and  wherefore  it  has  to  be. 

Only  after  the  dark,  wet  days 

Do  we  fully  rejoice  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 

Sweeter  the  crust  tastes  after  the  fast 
Than  the  sated  gormand's  finest  repast. 

The  faintest  cheer  sounds  never  amiss 
To  the  actor  who  once  has  heard  a  hiss. 

To  one  who  the  sadness  of  freedom  knows 
Light  seem  the  fetters  love  may  impose. 

And  he  who  has  dwelt  with  his  heart  alone 
Hears  all  the  music  in  friendship's  tone. 

So  better  and  better  I  comprehend 
'  How  sorrow  ever  would  be  our  friend. 

— EUa  "Wheeler  Wilcox. 

PEACHES,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

BEFOKE  we  take  up  the  preserving  of 
peaches  for  winter  use  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  serving  them  which  are 
nice,  particularly  if  the  fruit  is  not 
entirely  perfect.  All  German  and  French 
housekeepers  think  a  great  deal  of  "com- 
potes," as  they  call  them,  which  are  merely 
firesh  fruits  stewed.  They  make  a  nice  des- 
sert served  cold  with  rice  or  hlanc-mange, 
and  are  always  admirable  for  children,  even 
very  young  ones  after  they  have  enough 
teeth  to  chew,  being  all  the  better  for  a  small 
amount  of  stewed  fruit. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  your  fruits  is  to 
make  a  syrup  first.  This  is  easily  done  by 
putting  together  in  a  saucepan  three  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  two  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  \vater ;  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  and  when  it  has  boiled  five 
minutes,  counting  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
bubble,  it  is  done.  Into  this  syrup  drop  the 
fruit  carefully,  piece  by  piece,  so  that  they 
will  not  get  crushed  or  broken.  If  you  are 
using  peaches  they  should  be  peeled  and 
quartered.  Let  them  cook  until  tender, 
then  take  the  pieces  out  carefully  with  a 
skimmer  and  place  in  the  dish  you  will  use 
for  serving  them.  Let  the  syrup  boil  down 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  to  get  a  trifle 
thicker,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 
Cooked  in  this  way  the  syrup  will  be  very 
clear  and  the  fruit  semi-transparent. 

favor  in  the  South,  called  "matrimony," 
prepared  from  peaches,  which  makes  a  rich 
cold  dessert.  Pare  and  cut  into  pieces  about 
two  dozen  medium-sized  peaches ;  cover 
them  with  sugar  and  let  them  stand  three  or 
four  hours  :  beat  into  them  a  quart  of  cream 
or  rich  custard,  and  freeze.  The  cream 
makes  it  taste  better  than  the  custard  and 
is  simpler. 

Peach  Leathee.— They  also  have  a  way 
in  the  South  of  preparing  peaches  for  winter 
use  in  pies,  dumplings,  or  just  stewed — 
peach  leather  they  call  it.  Bipe  peaches  are 
skinned,  mashed  and  pressed  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  To  four  quarts  of  pulp  add  one 
quart  of  good  brown  sugar;  mix  them  well 
and  boil  for  about  two  minutes.  Spread 
the  paste  on  plates  and  let  it  dry  in  the  sun. 
AVhen  the  cakes  are  dry  dust  some  sugar 
over  them,  and  keep  them  in  stone  jars  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  them. 

Peach  Marmalade.— Take  very  ripe 
peaches,  skin  them  and  remove  the  stones. 
A  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit  makes 
a  good  marmalade,  but  the  best  is  made  by 
using  one  and  one  half  pounds  to  one  pound 
of  fruit.  After  the  peaches  have  remained 
in  the  sugar  some  hours  boil  them  rapidly 
for  fifteen  or  t\venty  minutes  until  they  look 
clear.  Strain  through  a  sieve  and  fill  your 
glasses.  Made  this  way  the  marmalade  has 
the  transparency  of  jelly. 

Marmalade  (for  tarts,  filling  for  layer- 
cake  or  turnover  pies).— Skin  and  cut  up 
small  about  six  pounds  of  peaches.  Crack 
the  stones,  blanch  the  nuts  and  mince  them 
fine ;  add  six  pounds  of  peaches,  put  them 
into  your  preserving-kettle,  and  put  over  a 
slow  fire :  stir  steadily,  and  mash  up  all  the 
pieces.  "N^lien  boiled  thick  and  clear  put 
a^vay  in  glasses  or  jars.  The  kernels  give  a 
pleasant  flavor. 

■  Preserved  Peaches.— In  all  receipts 
■which  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  skins 
of  peaches  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  fill  a  wire 
basket  with  the  fruit,  immerse  it  for  a 
moment  in  a  panful  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  sk  in  will  rub  olf  easily.  "NATien  the  skins 
are  off,  divide  the  peaches  and  take  out  the 
pits.  Throw  the  peaches  into  cold  water, 
which  will  prevent  them  turning  brown. 
Put  into  a  preserving-kettle  three  quarters 
as  much  sugar  as  you  have  fruit,  adding  a 
little  water  to  dissolve  it.  Remove  the  skum 
that  may  rise,  and  put  in  as  much  fruit  as 
will  float,  but  do  not  crowd  it  so  that  it  will 
break.  As  the  pieces  become  tender  and 
clear  place  them  in  jars  which  have  been 


scalded  out,  and  put  more  fruit  in  the  syrup. 
■\\Tien  the  fruit  is  all  cooked,  fill  the  jars 
full  with  the  hot  syrup,  and  seal  up.  See  to 
it  that  both  covers  and  rubbers  have  been 
put  into  hot  water,  too.  Some  people  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  some  of  the  jars, 
but  the  brandy  is  not  needed  for  preserva- 
tive purposes  if  you  do  not  care  to  use  it. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches.— These  make 
one  of  the  richest  sauces  for  meat  which  we 
have,  and  are  very  easily  done.  Many  people 
leave  the  skins  on  and  the  stones  in,  but  it 
is  better  to  remove  the  skins  if  they  are 
specked  or  tough.  Allow  about  three  and 
one  half  pounds  of  sugar  to  seven  pounds 
of  fruit.  Put  sugar  into  the  kettle  with  a 
quart  of  vinegar  and  two  ounces  Of  cloves 
and  allspice  and  some  sticks  of  cinna- 
mon. After  the  sugar  is  dissolved  boil 
them  for  about  five  minutes.  Stick  a  clove 
into  each  peach,  and  put  a  few  peaches  at  a 
time  into  the  boiling  syrup.  When  they  are 
tender  and  look  clear,  take  them  out,  put 
them  into  jars,  and  cook  others.  When  the 
syrup  is  reduced  to  about  one  half  pour  it 
over  the  peaches  in  the  jars,  and  seal  up. 


A  SELF-IMPOSED  TASK 

Now,  dear,  you  must  try  to  be  more  care- 
ful," said  Mrs.  Spencer,  as  she  handed  Bob- 
by his  trousers  with  their  fresh  patch,  so 
neatly  applied  that  it  would  not  be  noticed 
unless  one  looked  very  closely.  "I  can't 
spend  anj-  more  time  on  these  right  away ; 
I've  a  few  other  things  to  do  besides  mend 
your  trousers." 

Bobby  laughed.  "Yes,  mama,  I  know  it. 
Thank  you  for  fixing  'em  so  nice.  I'll  try  to 
be  careful,  but  if  I  do  tear  'em  again  to-day 
I'll  mend  'em  myself."  And  he  hurried 
up-stairs  to  put  them  on  in  place  of  the 
dilapidated  pair  which  he  had  been  wearing 
while  waiting  for  these  to  be  repaired. 

Bobby  was  pretty  careless,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  couldn't  bear  to  wear  anything  with 
.a  hole  in  it,  either,  and  mama  wouldn't 
have  wanted  him  to,  but  she  did  get  almost 
discouraged  sometimes  trying  to  keep  him 
whole  and  clean. 

Prettj"  soon  there  was  a  rush  down  the 
stairs,  followed  by  a  whoop,  which  told  that 
Bobby  had  spied  one  of  his  chiuns  some- 
where within  the  radius  of  half  a  mile.  The 
mother  smiled  patiently,  ana  io%ingl}-,  too. 
"Bless  his  dear  heart!"  she  said  to  herself . 
"He's  pretty  noisy  and  careless,  but  I  don't 
know  how- 1  could  live  without  him,  after  all." 

Li  less  than  an  hour  she  heard  him  come , 
in  and  go  quietly  up-stairs.  She  expected  to 
hear  him  rush  down  again  in  a  few  moments, 
but  half  an  hour  passed  and  he  did  not  come 
— with  a  rush  or  in  any  other  way.  Then 
she  became  a  little  uneasy,  and  went  up- 
stairs.   His  door  was  shut. 
"Bobby,"  she  called,  gently. 
"Yes'm,"  came  in  subdued  tones  from 
within. 
"May  I  come  in,  dear?" 
"I— I  guess  not  just  now,  mama;  I'm 
busy,"  Bobby  answered,  and  she  went  down 
again,  quite  mystified. 

Another  half  hour  passed,  and  still  there 
was  no  rush  of  merry  feet  down  the  stair- 
way. But  now  it  was  dinner-time,  and  in 
response  to  mama's  call  Bobby  appeared. 
He  looked  depressed,  and  he  wore  his  best 
trousers.  All  at  once  it  came  into  Mrs. 
Spencer's  mind  what  the  trouble  was.  She 
didn't  say  anything,  however,  and  after 
dinner  the  little  boy,  who  had  been  surpris- 
ingly quiet  during  the  meal,  went  up-stairs 
again  with  a  very  sober  face.  Mrs.  Spencer 
felt  sorry  for  him,  but  decided  to  wait  awhile 
before  she  interfered  in  any  way.  When 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
without  Bobby's  reappearance  she  went 
up-stairs  once  more. 

"Can't  mama  come  in  now,  dear?"  she 
inquired  outside  the  closely  shut  door. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Bobby 
said,  "Yes'm ;  you  may  if  you  \vant  to." 

She  opened  the  door.  Bobby  was  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  with  the  perspiration 
running  down  his  flushed  face.  He  looked 
up  with  a  faint,  discouraged  smile  from  his 
work  on  an  ugly  three-cornered  tear  in  the 
unlucky  trousers. 

"I  was  climbing  over  the  fence,  and  there 
was  a  nail  in  it  I  didn't  see  quick  enough," 
he  explained,  humbly.  "I  said  I'd  mend 
'em,  you  know,  and  I  hated  to  ask  you  to 
again,  anyway.  I  thought  I  could  do  it  all 
right,  but  it's  pretty  hard  work,  and  I'm 
afraid  they  won't  look  very  good,  either.  I 
don't  see  how  you  mend  'em  so  nice." 

Mrs.  Spencer  took  the  trousers  out  of  the 
little  worker's  hands,  with  a  kiss.  "Well, 
dear,"  she  said,  cheerily,  "you  have  done 
your  best  to  help  me  and  keep  your  word, 
anyway.  Xow  you  needn't  spend  any  more 
time  over  them,  and  if  you'll  try  to  be  careful 
you  may  keep  those  on  the  rest  of  the  day." 


Bobby's  face  grew  bright.  "Oh,  I'U  be 
just  as  careful!"  he  exclaimed,  adding,  with 
a  funny  little  laugh,  "I  guess  I'd  better  not 
promise  to  mend  'em  if  I  should  tear  'em, 
though."  And  in  another  minute  he  was 
speeding  down  the  stairs  as  merrily  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Spencer  carried  the  trousers  away 
and  sat  down  to  her  task,  but  she  paused 
with  the  scissors  suspended  above  the  funny 
bit  of  mending.  She  couldn't  bring  herself 
to  rip  out  those  big,  uneven  stitches.  "I'm 
going  to  keep  these  just  as  they  are,"  she 
finally  declared ;  "they  wouldn't  last  much 
longer,  anyway,  and  I'll  get  him  a  good  stout 
pair  this  very  afternoon  to  take  their  place." 

Bobby  is  grown  up  now,  but  among  her 
treasures  Mrs.  Spencer  still  keeps  a  little 
pair  of  half-worn  trousers,  in  which  a  big 
rent  half  filled  with  straggling  stitches  is  a 
very  conspicuous  feature.   C.  A.  PaeivER. 

4. 

A  HOME  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

The  first  effort  for  the  relief  of  epileptics 
was  made  by  Pastor  Von  Bodelschwingh,  in 
Bielefield,  Westphalia.  The  story  of  the  rise 
and  grow  th  of  an  industrial  colony  there, 
and  the  work  accomplished  in  lifting  these 
suffering  people  from  helpless  misery  into 
active,  hopeful,  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  marvelous. 
There  were  no  imitators  of  this  plan  until 
the  state  of  Ohio  opened  a  hospital  at  Gal- 
lipolis,  and  more  recently  the  state  of  Xew 
York  established  the  Craig  Colony  in  Liv- 
ingston county,  purchasing  of  the  Shakers 
eighteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Gen- 
esee valley.  The  Shaker  houses  have  been 
remodeled  and  others  added,  making  in  all  a 
substantial  settlement  of  brick  buildings 
fitted  up  with  modern  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam. 

Much  thought  is  given  to  bringing  cheer 
into  the  life  of  these  hopeless  and  helpless 
patients.  A  south  porch  inclosed  with  glass 
is  provided  for  sun-baths ;  the  dormitories, 
large,  airy  and  scrupulously  clean,  are 
flooded  w  ith  light,  broad  halls  are  hung  with 
attractive  pictures,  and  the  verandas  look 
over  a  pleasant  and  friendly  landscape. 
Smoothly  kept  lawns,  fine  gardens,  green 
fields,  orchards,  flocks  of  lazy  sheep,  and 
distant  blue  hills  glistening  here  and  there 
with  village  cliurcli-spires — these  are  the 
surroundings,  as  tranquil  as  they  are 
beautiful. 

Systematic,  healthful  work,  which  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  aids  digestion  and 
induces  sound  sleep,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  epilepsy.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  epileptics,  under  the  care  of 
nurses  and  competent  men  and  women,  sew- 
ing, printing,  gardening,  scrubbing,  cooking, 
washing,  plowing  the  fields  and  gathering 
the  harvests ;  in  brief,  supporting  them- 
selves. The  patient  once  more  feels  the 
thrill  of  an  active  mind  sending  out  currents 
of  fresh  vitality  to  strengthen  and  re-create 
the  body,  while  the  strengthened  body  in 
return  gives  new  vigor  to  the  mind.  Cheer- 
fulness is  restored,  ambition  awakened,  and 
life  is  once  more  worth  the  living. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  industrial  training 
will  be  provided  for  boys  in  such  trades  as 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  painting,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring  and  iron-work,  while  the 
women  will  have  departments  in  rug- 
making  and  willow-work.  Suitable  schools 
Avill  also  be  provided. 

Dr.  Spratling,  the  physician  in  charge, 
makes  a  careful  studj-,  not  only  of  the 
results,  but  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  and 
his  statistics  show  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
patients  to  be  children  of  alcoholic  or  half- 
starved  parents.  Tliis  gives  emphasis  to 
the  fact  so  well  known  to  every  student  of 
sociology  that  our  country  is  suffering  from 
the  two  curses  of  intemperance  and  indiges- 
tion, both  due  to  the  ignorance  of  our  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  preparing  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food. 

It  is  startling  as  a  revelation  to  know  that 
while  our  cattle  and  sheep  are  improving  in 
breed,  and  even  our  garden  stuffs  are  richer 
and  more  splendid  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  our  men  and  women  are  degenerating 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  proportion  of 
imbeciles  is  three  times  as  great  to-day  as 
fifty  years  ago.  In  Xew  York  state  alone 
there  are  twelve  thousand  epileptics.  All 
over  the  land  our  large  insane  asyliuns  are 
black  finger-marks  pointing  to  what  shall 
be.  Are  we  as  a  people  awakening  to  the 
present  need  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren? With  practical  industrial  training 
in  our  schools  shall  we  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  healthful  and  wholesome  home  life,  or 
shall  we  continue  with  settlements  and 
asylums  simply  to  alleviate  a  drop  or  two  in 
this  great  ocean  of  misery,  and  call  our- 
selves humane  ? 

Fbances  Bexjjett  Callaway. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  MONEY 

May  I  send  a  sort  of  supplement  to  "An 
Allowance  for  the  Children,"  written  by  a 
well-beloved  schoolmate  of  the  happy  old 
academy  days?  Some  such  allowances  are 
all  the  time  being  broken  into,  borrowed 
from,  partly  paid  back,  but  never  settled 
fairly.  If  you  mean  to  make  independent, 
businesslike  children,  do  not  always  be 
meddling  with  their  little  treasures.  "\Mien 
a  mother  or  older  sister  wants  change  or  a 
little  money  to  use,  how  easy  it  is  to  rob 
Willie  or  Carrie  or  some  one  I  You  do  not 
like  the  word  rob.  But  some  day  when  the 
child  goes  to  count  over  his  money  and  it  is 
not  there,  he  is  in  great  trouble  financially, 
for  if  he  has  saved  it  out  of  an  allowance,  or 
earned  it,  he  has  done  it  by  self-denial.  It  is 
well  to  encourage  a  child  to  put  his  money 
in  a  savings  bank— most  of  the  banks  requir- 
ing a  dollar  to  start  with. 

Hattie's  father  was  a  farmer,  and  did  not 
think  he  had  pennies  or  nickels  to  give  her 
a  regular  allowance,  but  when  she  was  six 
years  old  gave  her  a  calf  for  her  very  own, 
as  she  said.  After  awhile  the  father  had  a 
chance  to  sell  the  calf  for  six  and  one  half 
dollars  in  trade,  but  he  never  paid  Hattie 
the  monej".  The  father  used  to  laugh  when 
she  talked  about  it,  and  said  she  had  many 
times  more  than  that  in  her  clothing  and 
care.  Still,  when  she  was  well  grown  up 
she  felt  that  her  father  owed  her  that 
amount.  If  she  had  had  it  and  used  it  she 
would  have  seen  how  small  an  amount  six 
dollars  really  is;  yet  had  she  saved  it,  it 
would  have  added  to  itself  like  a  moss-cov- 
ered stone,  until  the  interest  pennies  added 
would  have  been  quite  a  pleasure  to  her. 

A  mother  among  my  friends  who  has  a 
little  daughter  gives  her  six  cents  a  week, 
requiring  her  to  pay  her  Sunday-school 
pennj"  out  of  it.  Very  early  that  mother 
fell  into  the  habit  of  making  the  child  pay 
fines  out  of  the  money  for  any  misbehavior. 
Sometimes  for  weeks  ahead  the  allowance 
was  "garnisheed."  One  morning  Bessie 
had  to  bring  to  her  mother  two  cents  before 
breakfast,  as  a  fine  for  something.  As  she 
handed  the  money  she  said,  bitterly,  "I 
think  this  is  a  very  expensive  family  to  live 
in."  Bessie  was  naturally  as  good  a  child 
as  most  are,  yet  that  course,  or  something 
like  it,  inclines  to  deceit  and  even  white  lies. 

I  know  a  boy  who  had  an  allowance-  from 
early  childhood.  After  attending  district 
school  a  short  time,  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  he  set  to  work  on  the  farm  with  his 
father.  He  soon  was  earning  w'ages,  though 
he  never  had  any  money.  The  boy  was  old 
beyond  his  years,  and  was  a  natural  farmer 
and  money-maker,  so  his  father  said.  They 
raised  sheep  and  cattle  and  sent  them  to 
market.  The  father  often  gave  the  son  a 
colt  to  raise  or  a  fine  cow  for  his  own.  The 
boy  kept  his  own  accoimts  strictly,  charged 
himself  with  all  the  money  spent  on  cloth- 
ing or  his  necessary  expenses.  Before  he 
was  twenty-one  his  father  said  he  had  earned 
and  saved  a  thousand  dollars ;  that  is,  with 
the  sale  of  stock  belonging  to  the  boy.  His 
father  never  paid  him  a  bit  of  money.  AATien 
the  boy  was  past  twenty-one  his  father  and 
he  had  a  talk,  and  his  father  advised  his 
going  off  and  starting  to  work  for  himself, 
which  he  did. 

That  father  was  not  a  bad  man,  nor  dis- 
honest as  the  \vorld  counts  it;  he  simply 
"played"  money  with  the  boy.  Such  fathers 
and  mothers  Avonder  how  their  boys  and 
girls  go  wrong,  or  where  they  could  get 
any  line  of  trickiness  or  dishonesty  as  an 
inheritance. 

Do  you  say  I  must  know  a  strange  com- 
pany of  people  ?  Xo,  I  do  not ;  they  are  plain, 
every-day  people,  whom  any  one  sees  if  they 
are  only  thinking  of  those  things  or  studying 
methods  with  children  and  young  people. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  plea  for  an  allowance 
for  the  children,  even  among  the  poorest 
people.  If  you  have  little  money,  give  a  few 
cabbage-plants  or  tomatoes  or  fruits  or  nuts. 
While  spending  a  night  at  Point  Breeze,  a 
resort  on  Lake  Ontario,  just  lately,  I  found 
a  fisherman  father  who  when  setting  nets 
had  one  for  his  boy.  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  with  the  money.  He  replied  that  he  gives 
the  boy  carefully  the  money  from  the  fish  in 
his  net.  A  child  will  soon  sell  his  plants  or 
what  is  given  to  him. 

With  this  plea  for  an  allowance  I  urge  the 
strictest  honesty  and  businesslike  dealing 
with  children,  and  do  treat  them  courteously. 
They  understand  much  earlier  than  you 
think.  Remember,  the  parent  is  debtor  to 
the  child.  I  am  sorely  tried  with  people 
who  say,  "My  child  owes  me  so  much."  Of 
course,  in  a  well-ordered  home  there  is  no 
burden  of  debtorship,  for  debts  are  paid  as 
they  become  due  to  the  children,  and  the 
parent  receives  credit  in  the  love  and 
healthy  growth  of  those  so  dear  to  him. 

Mahy  Joslyn  Smith. 


WORTH  LIVING 

Is  life  worth  living?  Yes,  so  long 

As  there  is  wrong  to  right, 
■Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight; 
Long  as  there  lingers  gloom  to.  chase, 

Or  streaming  tear  to  dry. 
One  kindred  woe.  one  sorrowing  face 

That  smiles  as  we  draw  nigh; 
Long  as  a  tale  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet. 
And  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 

We  pardon  and  forget; 
So  long  as  Faith  with  Freedom  reigns 

And  loyal  Hope  survives. 
And  gracious  Charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  Intellect  or  Will, 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act. 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

—Alfred  Austin. 

4. 

TESTS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

RARE  indeed  is  that  friendship  which 
can  give  or  receive  advice  contrary 
to  our  own  predilections.  How  often 
do  we  hear  people  say  that  they 
think  this  or  that  is  doing  a  serious  injury 
to  one  they  love,  and  yet  feel  afraid  to  say 
so  to  the  person  most  in  danger.  How  rarely 
do  w'e  meet  a  man  or  woman  who  gladly 
receives  any  word  of  disapprobation  of 
what  they  have  planned  or  arranged. 

He  who  has  reached  that  place  from  which 
he  can  find  it  possible  to  say  to  us  lovingly 
and  without  dogmatism  that  we  are  wrong, 
and  without  irritation  or  argument  calmly 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  doubtful 
step,  has  come  very  near  a  right  to  be  called 
"a  perfect  man ;"  and  he  who  has  attained 
that  beatific  condition  in  which  this  advice 
and  suggestion  are  welcomed  and  listened 
-to  with  rational  and  grateful  respect  has  to 
fexo:  nothing  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirit 
incainate  or  immaterial.  If  ever  we  find  a 
•^^e^-test  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
bond  of  friendship  this  surely  should  be  its 
basis :  "Can  I  bear  that  my  friend  should 
tell  me  I  was  wrong?"  Tet  what  could  be 
a  more  natural  and  vital  outcome  of  strong 
and  loving  regard  than  the  suggestion  of 
coming  danger  to  those  who  are  threatened? 
Let  two  friends  pass  through  this  experience 
together  and  remain  unrufQed,  and  they 
need  never  fear  other  rupture  of  their 
uniting  love. 

Especially  do  women  lack  the  gift  of 
bearing  what  they  are  only  too  ready  to  call 
"interference."  That  they  are  overindul- 
gent  to  their  children,  or  mistaken  in  their 
discipline  or  regimen ;  that  they  even  fail  to 
have  chosen  the  most  becoming  dress  for 
their  daughter  or  the  best  school  for  their 
son  makes  them  not  unhappy,  but  angry 
and  indignant.  The  merest  intimation  that 
some  change  might  benefit  the  development 
of  a  child,  or  that  he  has  a  fault,  will  often 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  years  of 
steadfast  kindness  and  ei;d  a  friendship 
of  great  value. 

Although  when  we  talk  of  this  peculiar 
expression  of  human  nature  it  sounds  exag- 
gerated and  in  a  way  incredible,  it  is  of 
such  easy  proof  and  so  daily  in  evidence 
that  there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  What  we 
desire  of  our  friends  is  that  they  should 
always  agree  with  us,  constantly  approve 
and  admire  us,  and  let  us  adhere  to  our 
worst  follies  without  remonstrance. 

It  seems  possible  that  if  we  looked  the 
matter  "squarely  in  the  face,"  and  weighed 
the  value  properly  of  a  disinterested,  affec- 
tionate opinion,  when  given  by  those  we 
value  most  highly,  we  might  lift  friendships 
above  the  common  level  of  a  pleasant  com- 
panionship into  a  helpful  partnership. 

A  dangerous  phase  of  very  close  feminine 
friendships  develops  when  confidences  are 
disloyal  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Let  us 
discuss  our  own  foibles,  our  own  mistakes, 
share  our  hopes,  our  ambitions,  our  inter- 
ests, our  amusements,  but  let  us  shield  our 
husbands  from  discussion.  If  our  friend 
confides  our  revealings  to  her  spouse,  as, 
alas,  friends  will,  we  cannot  complain;  we 
ran  the  risk  voluntarily  and  of  our  own  free 
will;  but  for  him  whom  we  are  bound  to 
honor  and  obey,  let  us  take  care  that  we  do 
him  no  harm  in  our  search  for  sjTnpathy 
and  eager  craving  for  recognition  and  com- 
prehension. 

Let  the  deepest  confidence,  the  most 
unguarded  trust  about  ourselves,  cement 
our  friendships,  but  let  our  husbands'  lives 


be  sheltered  from  any  scrutiny  they  do  not 
themselves  invite.  What  exasperated  us 
this  morning,  while  smarting  under  disap- 
pointment or  irritatedby  contradiction,  may 
seem  a  very  grave  and  formidable  error 
when  talked  of  in  the  heat  of  wounded  feel- 
ing; by  next  week  we  will  see  that  reason 
or  necessity  ruled  the  adverse  action,  and 
that  we  have  robbed  him  we  love  best  of  a 
friend  by  giving  an  impression  we  cannot 
afterward  eradicate. 

And  if  ovir  friendships  are  to  be  precious, 
let  them  be  inviolable.  Let  us  beware  of 
half-confidences  and  half-way  fidelity  to 
trusts.  There  is  no  excuse  for  telling  other 
people's  secrets  to  our  husbands  or  wives 
simply  because  we  enjoy  sharing  our 
thoughts  and  rousing  their  interests.  That 
which  a  friend  has  said  in  our  ears  is  a  trust 
as  truly  and  in  the  same  sense  as  money 
placed  in  our  hand  or  a  jewel  confided  to 
our  safe  keeping.  It  is  not  less  real  because 
it  is  immaterial,  and  we  are  just  as  respon- 
sible, as  custodians,  - as  if  we  were  strong 
boxes  in  a  safe-deposit  vault. — Ifew  York 
Evening  Post. 

FAMILY  WORDS  FADING  AWAY 

There  are  a  few  grand  old  words  connected 
with  the  family  that  are  fading  away,  and 
which  we  all  ought  to  do  our  best  to  restore 
to  daily  tise.  They  are  "kin,"  "kinsman," 
"kindred,"  "kinsfolk."  They  come  from 
the  oldest  root  in  the  whole  Aryan  stem, 
and  they  should  not  be  pushed  out  of  mean- 
ing and  use.  But  "kin"  is  nearly  gone. 
"Kind"  and  "kindly"  have  changed  their 
original  significance,  and  instead  of  "kin- 
dred" and  "kinsfolk"— words  with  a  delighl^ 
ful  meaning— we  have  "relations,"  a  word 
which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  For 
we  stand  in  all  kinds  of  "relations"  to  our 
family  and  to  the  whole  w^orld.  How  this 
undesirable  change  has  come  about  Profes- 
sor Muller  or  Dean  Trench  may  perhaps 
find  out  for  us ;  we  only  recognize  the  fact. 

But  whether  "kindred"  or  "relations," 
they  are  our  miniature  world,  and  the  dis- 
cipline involved  in  this  connection  is  very 
complete  and  wonderful.  T\Tiat  faith  and 
patience  and  forbearance  we  show  to  the 
faults  that  we  have  been  used  to  from 
infancy !  Family  affection  is  a  divine  thing, 
for  it  enables  us  not  only  to  tolerate,  but 
to  love  those  whose  action  we  are  obliged  to 
condemn;  and  it  even  blinds  us  so  far  as 
to  make  us  excuse  in  our  own  what  ^ye  con- 
demn in  others.  We  think  of  and  we  talk 
of  and  we  feel  toward  our  kindred  as  if 
they  were  different  beings  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  If  they  are  wronged,  how  bitterly 
we  feel  it ;  if  they  fail  in  anything,  we  are 
ready  to  blame  any  one  and  any  event  rather 
than  believe  they  have  failed  deservedly. 
In  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  may  not 
approve  their  conduct,  or  even  enjoy  their 
society,  but  kin  is  less  than  kind  when  it  is 
willing  to  admit  the  fact. — Amelia  E.  Barr, 
in  Christian  Herald. 

THE  PEACE  OF  JESUS 

Some  people  are  apt  to  belittle  the  peace 
of  Jesus  because  they  have  peace  of  life. 
They  have  no  bitter  disappointments,  no 
cruel  wrestles,  no  crushing  afiBictions,  no 
fiery  temptations.  The  w^orld  has  dealt 
kindly  by  them,  and  they  have  fitted  into 
their  environments.  Moments  there  are 
when  the  sailors  of  the  deep  envy  those  that 
sail  in  the  smooth,  sheltered  waters  because 
they  have  not  been  driven  to  and  fro  on 
stormy  seas  and  been  in  danger  of  the 
turgid  swells.  Other  moments  the  sons  of 
tribulation  pity  those  unfortunates  who 
have  never  seen  the  great  billows  lie  down 
as  a  dog  chidden  by  his  master  and  God 
turn  the  storm  into  a  calm. 

One  half  of  the  Bible  is  a  closed  book  to 
them  that  sit  at  ease  because  only  a  pierced 
hand  can  open  the  pages.  The  promises  are 
for  them  whose  hearts  are  sore ;  the  invita- 
tions are  to  them  who  hunger.  .Jesus'  peace 
was  the  best  of  all  gifts  to  that  handful  of 
broken  men  in  the  upper  room,  whose  first 
step  would  be  in  the  darkness,  but  it  may 
not  seem  any  great  thing  to  the  favorites  of 
this  world. 

Yet  it  is  not  wise  for  any  one  to  make  too 
much  of  an  outward  peace,  dependent  on 
health  of  body,  and  the  goods  that  are  kept 
in  barns,  and  suffrages  of  the  multitude, 
which  to-day  cries  "Hosanna,"  and  to-mor- 


row "Crucify,"  and  on  the  whims  of  fickle, 
selfish  people.  Let  a  man  be  as  far-seeing, 
accommodating,  politic,un scrupulous  as  may 
be,  he  cannot  hope  always  to  escape  disaster, 
for  this  peace  is  as  uncertain  as  the  lovely 
Mediterranean.  One  day  you  look  out 
through  the  motionless  foliage  on  a  still 
expanse  of  blue,  and  the  next  morning  the 
orange-blossom  is  strewn  upon  the  ground 
and  the  spray  is  dashing  on  your  garden 
wall.  "As  the  world  giveth."— Ian  Maclaren. 

4. 

THINGS  EVERY  BIBLE-READER  SHOULD 
KNOW 

A  day's  journey  was  about  twenty-three 
and  one  fifth  miles. 

A  Sabbath-day's  journey  was  about  an 
English  mile. 

Ezekiel's  reed  was  nearly  eleven  feet. 

A  cubit  was  nearly  twentj'-two  inches. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and 
five  eighths  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  about  one 
inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  about  fifty  cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  eight  dollars. 

A  talent  of  silver  was  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

A  talent  of  gold  was  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine  dollars. 

A  piece  of  silver,  or  a  penny,  was  thirteen 
cents. 

A  farthing  was  three  cents. 

A  mite  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

A  gerah  was  one  cent. 

An  ephah,  or  bath,  contained  seven  gallons 
and  five  pints. 

A  hin  was  one  gallon  and  two  pints. 

A  firkin  was  about  eight  and  seven  eighths 
gallons. 

An  omer  was  six  pints. 

A  cab  was  three  pints.— The  Bible-Keader. 

NO  SEPARATION 

The  misgiving  which  will  creep  sometimes 
over  the  brightest  faith  has  alreadj-  received 
its  expression  and  its  rebuke ;  "Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?" 
Shall  these  "changes  in  the  physical  state 
of  the  environment,"  which  threaten  death 
to  th'e  natiu-al  man,  destroy  the  spiritual? 
Shall  death,  or  life,  or  angels,  or  principal- 
ities, or  powers,  arrest  or  tamper  with  his 
eternal  correspondences  ?  "Iv'ay ;  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."— Henry  Drum- 
mond. 

i. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  LONG  LIFE 

Eight  hours'  sleep. 
Sleep  on  your  right  side. 
Keep  youx  bedroom  window  open  all 
night. 

Have  a  mat  to  your  bedroom  tioor. 
Do  not  have  your  bedstead  against  the 
wall. 

Xo  cold  tub  in  the  morning,  but  a  bath  at 
a  temperature  of  the  body. 

Exercise  before  breakfast. 

Eat  little  meat  and  see  that  it  is  well 
cooked. 

Eat  plenty  of  fruit  to  feed  the  cells  which 
destroy  disease  germs. 

Live  in  the  country  if  you  can. 

Watch  the  three  d's— drinking-water, 
damp  and  drains. 

Have  change  of  occupation. 

Take  frequent  and  short  holiday. 

Limit  yotir  ambition,  and  keep  your  tem- 
per. 

4. 

A  PRAYER 

Oh  Thou  whose  name  is  Love,  who  never 
turnest  away  from  the  cry  of  Thy  needy 
children,  give  ear  to  my  prayer  this  morn- 
ing. Make  this  a  day  of  blessing  to  me, 
and  make  me  a  blessing  to  others.  Keep  all 
evil  away  from  me.  Preserve  me  from  out- 
ward transgression  and  from  secret  sin. 
Help  me  to  control  my  temper.  May  I  check 
the  first  risings  of  anger  and  sullenness.  If 
I  meet  with  unkindness  or  ill-treatment, 
give  me  that  charity  which  suffereth  long 
and  beareth  all  things.  Make  me  kind  and 
gentle  toward  all,  loving  even  those  who 
love  me  not.  Let  me  live  this  day  as  if  it 
were  to  be  my  last.  Oh,  my  God,  show  me 
the  path  that  Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  fol- 
low. May  I  take  no  step  that  is  not  ordered 
by  Thee,  and  go  nowhere  except  Thou, 
Lord,  go  with  me.  Amen.— Ashton  Oxenden. 
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fJV       ^         NEVER  CLOGS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  You  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  vou  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill- 
Made  with  and  withoutFertilizer 
Attachment.  The  I)isca  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re- 
liable Peed.  Pisk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Timet  Seed  and  Labor, 
Catalogue  No.  45  is  free.   Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

SUPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


FREE 

Distribution  of  100,000 
Bottles  of  the 


FAMOUS  RHEUfflATIC  REMEDY 


Dr.  Swift  Curing  Thousands  in 
Every  State 


Read  What  Sufferers  Say— Then  Send 
for  a  Free  Bottle  Before  the 
Distribution  Closes 


The  free  distribution  of  100,000  bottles  of 
Dr.  Swift's  famous  Rheumatic  and  Gout 
Cure  is  working  miracles  everywhere. 

]S^o  form  of  rheumatism  can  long  with- 
stand the  great  powers  of  the  specific  which 
is  astonishing  doctors  and  patients. 

Xo  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered, 
Dr.  Swift  will  cure  you  if  a  cure  is  possible. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Geraud,  Sedalia,  Ohio,  writes 
thaf  she  is  considerably  improved  already— 
in  one  day. 

Mrs. Will  Peterson,  Taneyville,  Mo.,  writes 
that  the  free  bottle  w^as  used  by  her  little 
daughter  with  remarkable  results,  and  that 
Dr.  Swift's  treatment  is  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  world.  The  family  doctor  had  pre- 
viously failed,  also  scores  of  well-advertised 
remedies.  * 

Chas.  E.  Sindorf,  221  Painter  St.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  got  immediate 
relief  from  the  free  bottle  after  all  other 
treatments  failed. 

These  are  but  sample  cases  of  hundreds 
constantly  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  use  of  the  free  bottles 
alone.  In  many  cases  complete  cures  are 
obtained  in  two  days,  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  over  all  others  is  the  fact 
that  those  w'ho  have  received  the  free  bot- 
tles are  writing  their  friends,  urging  them 
to  send  before  too  late. 

By  this  distribution  Dr.  Swift  will  demon- 
strate to  a  certainty  that  he  has  discovered 
an  absolute  cure  for  the  worst  cases  of 
rheumatism  which  are  to-day  baffling  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  alike.  If  you  want  a 
book  of  testimonials,  it  will  be  mailed  on 
request ;  but  don't  fail  to  write  at  once  for 
one  of  the  free  bottles.  They  contain  full 
twenty-five  doses,  instead  of  the  usual  three 
or  four  doses  sent  out  by  imitators,  and  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver  to  prepay  cost. 

Address  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building,  Xew 
York. 

REGULAR  PRICES— Sl.OO  a  bottle ;  three 
bottles  S2..50— a  month's  treatment.  Guar- 
anteed to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  to 
send  for  special  terms  showing  how  $182.00 
a  month  can  be  made  by  hustlers.  

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  DAT  PINS 

^^^^^^^jj^^^^S^^^^  is  a  perfect  device  for  bold- 
^^^g^|HK|l|uH^^^^^^  ing  the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
^^^^BjBfafilSjR^^^^^  out  a  pin,  no  matter  how 

Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 

old.   Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 
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SMILES 


THE  RESPONSE 

Give  me  an  eye  to  others'  failings  blind: 
Miss  Smith's  bonnet's  quite  a  fright  behind^ 

■Wake  in  me  charity  for  the  suffering  poor: 
There  comes  the  contribution-box  once  morel 

Take  from  my  soul  all  feelings  covetous; 
I'll  have  a  shawl  like  that  or  make  a  fuss  I 

Let  love  for  all  my  kind  my  spirit  stir- 
Save  Mrs.  Jones;  I'll  never  speak  to  her! 

Let  me  in  truth's  fair  pages  take  delight: 
I'll  read  that  other  novel  through  to-night! 

Make  me  contented  with  my  earthly  state; 
I  wish  I'd  married  rich;  but  it's  too  latel 

Give  me  a  heart  of  faith  in  all  my  kind : 
Miss  Brown's  as  big  a  hypocrite  as  you'll  find! 

Help  me  to  see  myself  as  others  see; 
This  dress  is  quite  becoming  unto  me! 

Let  me  act  out  no  falsehood,  I  appeal; 

I  wonder  if  they  think  these  curls  are  real! 

Make  my  heart  of  humility  the  fount; 
How  glad  I  am  our  pew's  so  near  the  front! 

Fill  me  with  patience  and  strength  to  wait; 
I  know  he'll  preach  till  our  dinner's  late! 

Take  from  heart  each  grain  of  self-conceit; 
I'm   sure   that   gentleman    must   think  me 
sweet! 

Let  saintly  visions  be  my  daily  food; 

I  wonder  what  they'll  have  for  dinner  good! 

Let  not  my  feet  ache  on  the  road  to  light; 
Nobody  knows  how  these  shoes  pinch  and 
bite! 

In  this  world  teach  me  to  deserve  the  next; 
Church  out!  Charles,  do  you  recollect  the  text! 

— Christian  Register. 

A. 

THE  FADING  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE 

[OHN  BiLLCs,  I  found  this  photograph  in 
the  inside  pocket  of  an  old  vest  of  yours 
hanging  up  in  the  closet.  I'd  like  an  ex- 
planation.  'Whose  is  it?" 

''Can't  you  see  it's  an  old  picture,  Maria? 
■What's  the  use  of  stirring  up  memoriss 
that—" 

"I  want  to  know  whose  picture  that  is!" 
"Rather  a  pleasant-faced  girl,  isn't  she?" 
"I  want  to  know  her  name!" 
"No  jealous  fury  in  that  countenance,  is 
there?" 

"Whose  is  it?" 

"It's  a  portrait  of  a  girl  I  used  to  think  a 
great  deal  of,  and — " 
"Her  name,  sir!" 

"Well,  you  sat  for  it  yourself,  Maria,  about 
nineteen  years  ago;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
always  did  think  the  'pleasing  expression' 
was  a  little  overdone.  Put  on  your  spectacles 
and  look  at  it  again,  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  reflection  in  that  mirror  over  there, 
and  see— what  are  you  getting  mad  about?"— 
Chicago  Tribune. 


HIS  FAMILY  DOCTORS 

■U'hen  the  new  boy  got  into  the  school-room 
he  was,  of  course,  pestered  with  numerous 
questions  by  the  other  scholars  as  to  his 
name,  his  parent's  profession,  the  amount 
of  his  pocket-money,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters about  which  boys  are  curious. 

"Who's  your  family  doctor?"  asked  a  big 
lad. 

"Ain't  got  none!"  was  the  prompt  if  un- 
grammatical  reply. 

"How  jolly!"  responded  the  questioner. 
"■Why,  you  didn't  have  no  medicine  to  take!" 

"Didn't  I?"  was  the  sarcastic  reply. 
"That's  all  you  know.  Why.  my  father's  an 
homeopath,  mother's  an  allopath,  my  sister 
Maggie's  joined  the  ambulance,  grandfather 
believes  in  resuscitation  from  drowning, 
grandmother  goes  in  for  every  quack  med- 
icine that's  advertised,  my  uncle  Sandy's  a 
horse-doctor,  and — "  with  a  pathetic  tone— 
"they  all  of  them  experimented  on  me!" 

That  boy  got  the  sympathy  he  desired. 


A  DISSERTASHUN  ON  BICIKELS 

Bicikels  hav  kom  to  stay  and  the  Darwean- 
yuu  thery  is  spurting  rite  abed.  Bicikels  are 
good  instrucktors;  they  teech  u  the  onsirtain- 
teas  ov  life,  and  that  It  is  ezier  to  lern  a  hen 
to  crow  than  to  keep  ur  cqlihrum  on  a  koii- 
tankrus  bike.  Mules  ar  amibility  pursonified 
beside  sich.  I  rid  one  onse,  lecstwise  I  hired 
j.lt  for  that  purpus:  but  nie  and  the  hike  dis- 
agreed. To  dollars  and  a  haf  for  repairs  and 
a  disinclinashuu  on  mi  part  to  sit  down  niucli, 
was  the  sekwel. 
BJcikels  beet  aw]  matrlmoalaj  burows  hol- 


low. Thare's  more  matches  made  a-biking 
than  ennywhare  else.  AVith  ur  best  girl  on 
a  tandum  ur  chansez  ar  to  to  one.  Go  ahed, 
yung  man,  and  pop.  Procrashtiuashun  is  a 
unrelieabel  fello  and  a  punktured  tier  is  not 
kondosieve  to  spooning. 

Biking  xpands  the  muscels,  espeshally  when 
the  masheen  kolapsiz  about  ate  miles  from 
hom  and  u  hav  to  foot  it  back. 


AN  EVASIVE  ANSWER 

"John,"  said  a  clergyman  to  his  factotum, 
"I  shall  be  very  busy  this  afternoon,  and  if 
any  one  calls  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed." 

"All  right,  sir.  Will  I  tell  them  you're  not 
in?" 

"Xo,  John.   That  would  be  a  lie." 
"An"  what'll  I  say,  yer  reverence?" 
"Oh,  just  put  them  off  with  an  evasive  an- 
swer." 

At  supper-time  John  was  asked  if  any  one 
had  called. 

"i"es,  there  did."  he  said. 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?"  asked  the 
clergyman. 

"I  gave  him  an  evasive  answer." 

"How  was  that?"  queried  his  reverence. 

"He  asked  me  was  yer  reverence  in,  an'  I 
sez  to  him,  sez  I,  'Was  your  grandmother  a 
hoot-owl?'  " — Loudon  Answers. 


SAFE 

First  saleswoman — "Did  you  know  that 
Clara  Lacey  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Strutter,  the 
fioor-walker?" 

Second  saleswoman — "You  don't  say!" 

First  saleswoman — "Yes:  and  he  is  awfully 
jealous  of  her.  He  had  her  transferred  from 
the  necktie-counter  to  the  bargain-counter." 

Second  saleswoman— "Goodness!  Y^'hy  the 
bargain-counter?" 

First  saleswoman — "Because  no  men  go 
there,  you  know!"— Puck. 

i. 

SOCIETY  NEWS  IN  INDIA 

■We  learn  from  an  India  paper  -that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thambynayagampillai  are  now  on 
a  visit  to  Kovikudyirruppu.  Mr.  Thamby- 
nayagampillai is  the  son  of  Judge  G.  S.  Ari- 
anayagampillai  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  A.  Jam- 
bulingammudelliar. — Westminster  Gazette. 

a. 

LATE  IN  THE  EVENING 

Grandma  Newcomb  {hearing  that  her  son 
after  breaking  his  leg  had  come  down  with 
measles) — "I  wonder  what  will  come  next?" 

Dorothy  (sleepily) — "To-morrow,  I  dess, 
grandma." — Judge. 


LITTLE  BITS 

Although  a  woman  may  possess 

The  daintiest  foot  in  town. 
You'll  find  it  quite  immovable 
When  once  she  puts  it  down. 
Little  boy  (who  has  just  had  a  tumble)— 
"Papa,  I  think  you  can  ride  the  wheel  best 
when  you  ain't  on  it." 

She  is  a  little  tot,  but  old  enough  to  ask 
questions.  Recently  she  was  out  riding  with 
her  mother,  and  in  passing  a  field  noticed  sev- 
eral cows  grazing.  "Say,  mama,"  said  she, 
"do  cows  ever  blow  their  horns?"  Where- 
upon the  mother  nearly  fainted.— Elmira 
Gazette. 

A  young  physician  was  once  called  in  by 
a  gentleman  who  bad  a  very  sick  mother-in- 
law.  After  looking  into  the  case  carefully 
the  young  M.D.  called  the  gentleman  aside 
and  said: 

"Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is  that 
you  send  your  mother-in-law  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate." 

The  man  disappeared  and  came  back  with 
an  ax  a  moment  later,  and  exclaimed: 

"Here,  doctor,  you  kill  her.  I  really  haven't 
the  heart."— Argonaut. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  ]\IetaI  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  niches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheefs  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is-  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels' and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Jlauufacturing 
Co.,  Qviiiicy.  HI.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


THE  BEST 

Washing  Powder 


IF  Ail  iNG^>^y"°^^'^p<"y^ 


Electricity? 


Are  you  nervous  ? 
Threatened  -with  brain 
fag?  Is  there  any  func- 
tional derangement  of 
any  part  of  the  body, 
;due  to  overwork  or  dis- 
regard of  the  la-ws  of 
health  ?  If  so,  ■we  offer 
you  in  the 

DR.  A.  OWEN 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen  EIcctricAppIianccs 


the  remedy  which  is  yearly  curing  thous- 
nads  where  medicines  have  failed. 

The  Dr.  A.  Owen  Elec- 
tric Appliances  are  the 
only  .Scientlllc  and  I'rac- 
tically  applied  electric 
appliance  for  general 
use.producingagenuine 
Current  of  Electricity 
for  the  Cure  of  Diseases 


DON'T 

Drug  the 
Stomach. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

which  contain?  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases  cuts, 
of  belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  This 
valuable  catalognie  is  free. 

The  Largest,  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable 
Electric  Co,  in  the  World. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 

201  to  211  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


LAND  r  CiviNq 


We  Want 


1000  Clubs,  100 

subscribers  each. 
Right  now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  get 
them  easily.  Our  magazine  is  a  16  page 
monthlj— subscription  price  but  lOcts. 
a  Year.  All  your  friends  will  take  it  at 
that  price. 


You  Want 


a  Premium— a  fine  dinner  set,  perhaps 
— free  of  cost — elegant  in  every  detail. 
Writeu**.  If  you  will  get  us  the  subscrib-  ^ 
ers  we  will  send  you  the  dishes.    Sample  \^ 
copy  and  particulars  free.  Address, 
AGRICULTURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  HAY  CROP. 

and  its  value  depeu'ls  upon  how 
it  is  marketed.    Baled  Hay  ■' 
finds  a  ready  market  anywhere. 


EU 


Horse  and 
Stm  Power. 


Baling  Presses 

make  the  most  even,  com- 
pact bales.  Save  freightin  loading  full 
cars.  Easiest  and  safest  to  teed.  „  , 

Feed  hole  53s30  inches.  They  are  bunt  to  last.  Require  the  mm- 
imuro  of  power.    Write  for  FREE  illustrated  cataloffne 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  ISIO  Hampshire  St, QUINCY,  ILL. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside  Double  Board  Plow. 

hard  as  glass, 

Sulky     ^  ~™ 
Plows  $25. 
Riding  Gang 
Plows,  $35. 
Disc  Harrow.$16. 
1000  other  articles 
Bic  catalogue  free. 
AVrite  now  and  get 

ready  for  fall  work.     

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Box  878,  Alton,  III. 

Only  Plow  factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


30  cZ.  Saved 


Per 
Cent 

By  taking  advantage 

or  our  Special  Offer.  ^mBm^^^smm^^ 

First  order  from  locality  where  we  bave 
no  agent  secures  agency  for 

OSGOOD  SCALES 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  73  Cenlnil  St.,  Blngtaamton,  N.  T. 


WE  ARE  GIVING  AWAY  TO 

eiRIiS  and  BOYS  Watches, 
Cameras,  Jewelry  and  Sporting 
Goods  for  selling  JDxcelsiop 
Blning.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you 
18  iiacknges  and  premium  list 
postpaid.  You  Bell  at  loc.  per 
pkf,'.,  select  premium,  forward 
money  and  receive  prize  by  xe- 
tummail.  Excelsior  Bluing  Co- 
Sept.  \.  58  U  Stilt  St.  CHiCiGft 


K  DA  V  CASH  every  WEEK  If  you  sell 
irSnS  ■  ''^1  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free.  STARK 
«\U-  NVBSEBV,  l«VIUVM,MO„li«dwt,lll.,Dl«vllK,N.t. 


1,000 

Favorite 

Recipes  in  the 

Standard 
Cook  Book 


THE  Standard  Cook  Book  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  good  cooks,  the  rec- 
ipes being  selected  from  over  20,000 
submitted  by  experienced  housekeep- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  a  prize  contest.  Over  1,000  of  the 
choicest  of  these  were  selected  by 
competent  judges.  These  prize  rec- 
ipes have  been  printed  in  a  handsome 
book  of  320  pages,  each  page  5J  inches 
wide  by  7i  inches  long.  Already  over 
500,000  copies  have  been  sold.  Xo 
French  "stuffs,"  no  fancy  "fixin's," 
no  recipes  from  men  cooks,  in  the 
Standard  Cook  Book.  They  are  all 
tested  recipes,  known  to  be  excellent 
for  plain,  wholesome,  delicious  home 
cooking.  "With  this  book  in  hand  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  a  splen- 
did variety,  which  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  good  cooking.  The  book  is 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  to  any 
housekeeper  is  worth  one  dollar. 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  the  Standard 
Cook  Book  for  only 

35  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  arcepled  the  name  may  be 
counted  in  a  club.) 

Given  FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  | 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO  «- 


if 

I 
\» 
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PATTERNS  OF  SEASONABLE  GARMENTS 

We  offer  this  month  a  selection  of  up-to-date  patterns  suitable  to  the  season.    The  patterns  are  full  and 

complete,  being  especially  suited  for  home  dressmaking. 


No.  7716.— LADIES'  OVEESKIKT.    11  CentS. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7725.— MisSBS'  Yoke  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


F'Rl^^  We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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AVGCST  1,  1899 


THE  EVES  of  the  . whole 
WORLD  ARE  UPON  THE  


Philippines 


View  on  the  Pasig  River,  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  City  of  Manila 


Our  war  with  the  Filipinos  is 
the  burning-  question  of  the  hour. 
It  is  obtaining-  greater  importance 
day  by  day,  and  every  American 
citizen  with  the  ujelfare  of  tJie 
country  at  heart  should  become 
thoroughly  fajuiliar  with  the  con- 
ditions now  existing. 

%%%%%% 

To  fully  understand  the  designs 
of  Ag-uinaldo,  the  nature  of  the 
Filipinos,  the  task  set  for  our  army 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment,  one  must  study 
the  local  conditions  and  the  local 
coloring-  of  the  Philippines.  To 
do  this  to  best  advantage  requires 


A   JOURNEV   TO    THE  PHILIPPINES 

To  make  this  journey  in  person  costs  money — lots  of 
money — but  you  can  make  it  by  means  of  our  "Photographic 
Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions''  without  cost.- 

Traveling 
By  Photographs.. 

.  The  next  best  thing  to  making  a  personal  visit  to  the 
Philippines  and  studying  local  conditions  is  to  have  them 
described  and  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  Photog-raphs. 

Not  only  can  you  make  the  Journey  to  the  Philippines, 
but  also  to  Cuba,  Poi'to  Rico  and  Hawaii,  with  side  trips  to 
St.  Thonias  and  the  Barbados.  You  may  also  take  a 
delightful  Cruise  with  the  lYavy  and  spend  some  enjoyable 
days  in  Camp  with  the  Army.    All  this  is  provided  for  by 


Main  Street  in  the  Business  Quarter  of  New  Manila 


OVER  300  MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 


ACCOMPAINIED    BY    RULU   DESCRIPTIOINS  , 

The  reading  matter  in  the  .book  gives  a  brief, 
interesting  history  of  the  islands,  descriptions  of 
the  pictures  and  information  on  climate,  population, 
products,  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Because  we 
print  the  book  ourselv^es  and  do  not  make  any  profit 
on  it  at  all — it  is  the  subscriptions  and  clubs  that  we 
want — explains  why  we  can  offer  it  at  such  a  great 
bargain.  Full  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and     iA    C a.^^ry 
 This  Paper  One  Year,  for   K^^W  IS 

A  Carabao  and  Native  Boy,  Manila  (  Whenlhit  offer  it  accepted  the  name  m/iy  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

We  Will  Give  This  Grand  Book  FREE  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
•'"n^airb^'L'l reach  case  Adclrcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

FOR  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

N  order  to  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside  to  thousands  of  new  homes  during  the  next  few  months  Ave  make  the  fol- 
lowing GRAND  COMBINATION  OFFER:  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  to  any  address  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  give  the  subscriber  of  any  one  of  the  following  books,  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS. 


"PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA  r„°Sr,?o— Li: 


IS 

scenic 

beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  Turning  its  pages 
is  like  tbe  i^assing  of  a  grand  panorama.  Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United 
States  an  empire ;  the  fortunes  of  war  have  added  to  her  care  and  ownership  rich 
tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet 
they  are  strangers,  for  want  of  accurate  pictorial  knowledge  of  them.  This  want 
is  now  fully  supplied  by  this  new  book  of  over  300  photographic  views.  While 
enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important  historical  events  are  painted  on  the 
mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  a  half  to  a  full  page  in 
size.  Each  page  is  8  by  Hi  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


"GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK"  f,'^°^T%''^'""'''r"''''J 

»-rv^vj^.»  throughout  America  as  the  most 
expert  and  successful  horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking-  colts,  conquering 
vicious  horses  and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are 
simple  and  sensible,  and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm. 
The  book  contains  130  illustrations  and  415  pages,  each  page  ?>\  inches  wide  by 
1\  inches  long.  It  tells  all  about  the  horse.  There  are  chapters  on  "  Educating 
the  Horse,"  "Teaching  Horses  Tricks,"  "How  to  Buy,"  "How  to  Feed,  Water 
and  Groom,"  "Breeding  and  Raising  Horses,"  "Breaking  and  Taming,"  "Meth- 
ods of  Detecting  Unsoundness,"  "The  Teeth,"  "Horseshoeing,"  and  "Diseases 
of  the  Horse."  This  book,  in  expensive  binding,  was  sold  by  agents  for  S2  a  copy. 


"SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA"  and 
"SAMANTHA  AMONQ  THE  BRETHREN" 

These  two  excruciatingly  funny  books  by  that  clever 
humorous  writer,  "Josiah  Alien's  Wife,"  are  decidedly 
her  very  best  productions,  and  they  are  sure  to 

.  .  .  MAKE  YOU  LAUGH  UNTIL  YOU  CRY 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"  was  written  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at 
Saratoga,  the  proudest  pleasure  resort  in  America. 
The  book  takes  off  the  follies  of  fashionable  dissipation 
in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style. 
The  story  of  Samantha's  "tower"  to  Saratoga,  accom- 
panied by  her  "wayward  pardner,"  is  extremely  funny. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren"  was  written  to 
exhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against 
women  "a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it 
to  perfection.  The  learned  Bishop  Newman  said,  in 
speaking  of  this  book,  "It  is  irresistibly  humorous  and 
beautiful ;  the  best  of  all  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.' "  Samantha's  gossip  about  the 
"doin's"  of  Josiah  and  her  neighbors  and  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  women-folks  in  raising  money  with  which 
to  paper  and  support  the  "meetin '-house"  are  just  too 
funny  for  anything. 


"Oh!  argue 
rtispute  with 
dyin'  man ! " 


OXE  OF  THE  ILLISTRATIOXS  FROM  "SAJIAXTIIA  A310KG 
THE  BRETHREX  "    (GREATLY  REDCCED) 


THESE  TWO  "SAMANTHA' 
ARE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 


BOOKS 


OVER  :200  COMIC  PICTURES 

SIMILAR  TO  THE  ONE  SHOWN  HERE 

The  pictures  in  these  books  are  printed  on  better  paper  by 
sloirer  presses,  there/ore  they  slioir  iqy  far  better  and  clearer  in 
the  books  than  the  one  sliown  in  tliis  advertisement. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive 
binding,  were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.  We  here  offer 
special  premium  editions  of  these  two  famous  books, 
and  each  one  contains  every  word  and  every  picture  the 
same  as  in  the  S2.50  editions.  These  books  are  bound 
in  separate  volumes,  and  are  printed  on  good  paper. 
Size  of  each  page,  Si  inches  wide  by  7-^  inches  long. 

Children  and  grown  people  alike  read  with  rapturous 
delight  these  two  "Samantha"  books.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense,  as  pure  and  inno- 
cent as  the  prattle  of  a  child. 


Remember. 

Any  one  of  these  four  books,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

. . .  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS 


And  in  addition  we  make  the  following  exceptionally  liberal  offers  of  PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB-RAISERS: 
For  Only  Ten  Subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  as  offered  above,  choice  of 

any  one  of  the  following  premiums. 


No.  342 


Sizes  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  343 


Sizes  4,  5,  6,  T,  8,  9, 10 


No.  344 


Sizes  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 


No.  345 


Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


No.  346 


Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11 


No.  347 


Sizes  4. 


No.  ^48 


Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


No.  349 


Sizes  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


No.  350 

Sizes  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


A  GENUINE  SOLID  GOLD  RING  

All  of  these  rings  are  warranted  solid  gold.  All  of  the  settings  are  open 
on  the  back  so  they  can  be  easily  cleaned.  These  same  rings  sell  for  $2.50 
and  upward.  No.  345,  if  bought  in  a  city  jewelry-store,  would  be  consid- 
ered cheap  at  .S3.  Warranted  to  be  solid  gold  and  to  give  full  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  The  stones  set  in  the  rings  are  only  imitations,  yet 
are  so  perfect  that  none  but  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference. 

No.  342— A  solitaire  imitation  Diamond  in  Tiffany  setting. 

No.  343— Au  Emerald  (green) ;  a  very  popular  ring. 

No.  344— Has  three  Garnets  (red),  one  large  and  two  small  ones. 

No.  345— Fine,  large  Amethyst  (purple) ;  a  great  favorite. 

No.  346— Cue  iinitatiuu  Diamond  and  one  Garnet;  very  stylish. 

No.  347— A  Sapphire  (blue) ;  a  very  beautiful  ring. 

No.  348— Two  Turquoises  (light  blue),  one  small  Fearl  on  each  side. 

No.  349— One  Garnet  and  one  Topaz  (brown) ;  pleases  little  girls. 

No.  350— Three  Pearls;  au  attractive  ring. 

NOTE  that  the  above-named  stones  are  imitations  and  not  real  Diamonds, 
Garnets,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  Turquoises,  etc. 

TO  FIND  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  RING  YOU  WEAR,  take  a  narrow  strip  of  stiff 
paper  that  just  meets  around  the  finger  you  want  to  fit;  lay  this  strip  on  measure 
shown  here,  one  end  at  A ;  the  other  end  shows  the  size  to  order.  Each  ring  is  made 
in  seven  sizes  only.  Always  give  size  you  want. 


A  PEARL=HANDLED,  GOLD=TRIMMED  PEN  


A  SET  OF  SILVER=PLATED  SPOONS... 

Either  TEASPOOiNS, 

DESSERT= 

SPOONS  or 

TABLESPOONS 
Just  like  this  small  cut 

This  silver-plated  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same 
as  solid  silver.  Because  we  buy  our  silverware  direct  from  the  factory  in  enormous 
quantities  (nearly  200,000  pieces  last  season),  and  sell  it  without  profit  in  order  to 
get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  is  the  reason  why  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  bargains. 

DiifA  r  ntn-Q.U\ra*'  Dtaitncf  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  niclcel-silver 
rllrc  vOin-OliVcr  rldHIIg  metal,which  is  the  best  white  metal  known 
for  the  base  of  silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white  that  it  will 
never  change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  all  this  ware  is 
plated  with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

C-4-n»-tA  A  rtir  T^ac-i-  To  test  this  silver-plated  ware  use  acids  or  a 
Will  OianU  Any  I  ebl  gie.  n  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and 
exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece  of  ware  damaged  in 
making  the  test.    ALL  OF  THE  WARE  IS  FULL  REGULATION  SIZE. 

INITIA  1  I  PTTPQ  Earli  piece  of  this 
ilMlt/\l^  I  I  sih-erwareenrirared 

free  of  charge  icitli  fin  initial  Jelier  i?i  Old  Enfjlisti. 
Onli/  one  letter  (your  choice)  on  a  piece. 

nr  I A  OS  NTPP  f'*-"'"'f'y  guarantee 

\JlJ^i\^iy  I  x^x-.  ererry  piccf  of  this  tcare  to 
be  exacthj  as  it  is  (le.irrilied  ami  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


This  pen  has  a  pearl  handle,  gold  nose  and  solid  gold  pen.  Length  6\  inches.  Sells  in  stores  for  $1.50. 


Tea«poon9  ore  Xo.  60,  Dessert-spoons  No.  77 
and  Tablespoons  Xo.  63.  Order  by  the  number. 


For  20,  30  or  40  subscribers  choose  any  combination  of  premiums  equaling  the  number  of  subscribers  you  have. 
IT  IS  AS  EASY  AS  PLAY  to  get  up  clubs  under  this  unparalleled  offer.  Start  in  at  once  and  win  one  or  more  of  the 
premiums  while  the  offer  holds  good.  Address  FxA.RM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


iili!iiiiiiniiiiiMtiitiiiiiininiiriiuiMiiMiiiii!iinuiiiMiiiMiiiiiaiiMiiiiiiiMlliiMilHMiiiiiiiiiiuiii*<'tiMiriii 
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SELECTIONS 


OUR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  1899 

OUB  foreign  commerce  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899  will  be  even  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  wonderful  year, 
1898.  Our  exports  in  1898  averaged 
more  than  §100,000,000  a  month,  and  were 
nearly  5200,000,000  greater  than  those  of  any 
preceding  year  in  our  history.  And  this 
happened  when  the  whole  world  aside  from 
the  United  States  was  short  in  breadstuffs 
and  was  looking  to  the  United  States  with 
an  unusually  good  crop  for  its  supply.  In 
1899,  with  the  world  generally  well  supplied 
with  its  own  breadstuffs,  the  United  States 
continues  to  export  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  8100,000,000  a  month,  and  up  to  this 
time  has  exceeded  by  810,000,000  the  won- 
derful figures  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year. 

This  remarkable  achievement  of  keeping 
up  the  record  of  total  exports  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  fall  in  the  value  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  cotton  is  due  to  the  great  success 
of  American  manufacturers  in  foreign  fields. 
The  detailed  figures  of  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  covering  the  ten  months  ending 
with  April,  1899,  shoTV'  that  the  exports  of 
manuf  actiues  in  thqse  ten  months  have  been 
S27o,978,.300,  against  $234,737,002  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  last  year,  an  increase 
of  seventeen  per  cent,  while  the  exports  of 
products  of  agriculture  were  3(377,573,345, 
against  8719,012,859,  a  decrease  of  nearly  six 
per  cent.  Thus  agriculture  has  lost  841,000,- 
000  in  the  year's  export,  while  manufactures 
have  gained  841,000,000. 


WHAT  PRESIDENTS  COST 

Presidents  "come  high,  but  we  have  got  to 
have  them."  It  costs  iis  8114,805  a  year  for 
a  chief  executive. 

His  salary  is  850,000  and  "found,"  as  our 
Western  neighbors  say.  The  president's 
finding  is  rather  comprehensive,  covering 
about  every  possible  requirement  of  a  fam- 
ily. His  private  secretary,  the  clerks,  door- 
keepers, messengers  and  steward  and  three 
other  servants  cost  us  833,865  a  year.  Then 
there  is  a  contingent  fund  of  88,000  a  year, 
which  the  president  may  use  according  to 
his  discretion. 

In  furniture  and  repairs  to  the  White 
House  the  smn  of  816,000  more,  to  be  used 
by  the  direction  of  the  president,  is  provided 
for  by  the  nation,  and  is  always  expended. 
For  fuel  alone  83,000  is  allowed,  and  for 
necessary  repairs  to  the  greenhouse  there  is 
84,000. 

Altogether  the  presidential  "finding"  an- 
nually amounts  to  the  snug  siim  of  864,805, 
nearly  815,000  a  year  more  than  his  salary. 
The  two  aggregate  8114,865.  This  is  an  im- 
posing aggregate,  but  it  is  small  compared 
with  other  presidents.  The  president  of  the 
French  republic  receives  as  salary  8120,000 
a  year,  832,480  for  contingent  purposes,  and  a 
handsome  house,  rent  free.  So  we  get  our 
president  rather  cheaply. — Boston  Journal. 


NATIONALITY  IN  NEW  YORK 

There  are  about  a  dozen  "quarters"  in 
New  York.  Tlie  Jewish  quarter  is  east  of 
the  Bowery,  in  and  around  Ludlow  and 
Hester  streets ;  the  Italians  have  two  quar- 
ters, one  in  Mulberry  street,  the  other  in 
First  avenue  at  about  110th  street ;  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  large  quarter  near  Tompkins 
Square;  the  French  still  live  around  the 
streets  just  south  of  Washington  Square. 
The  Chinese  live  in  lower  3Iott  street.  Pell 
and  Doyers  streets;  the  Bohemians  and 
Czechs  live  near  First  avenue  and  Seventh 
streets.  Many  Scots  live  around  Jackson 
Square.  The  negro  quarters  are  west  of 
Sixth  avenue,  between  Twenty-seventh  and 
Thirtj'-third  streets,  and  around  l(X)th  street, 
on  the  east  side ;  the  Greeks  live  in  Roose- 
velt street,  the  Syrians  in  lower  Washington 
street.  There  are  no  well-defined  limits  to 
the  "quarters." 

GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

If  some  recently  published  statistics  are 
to  be  trusted,  the  English  language  is  devel- 
oping more  than  any  other,  past  or  present. 
While  the  German  contains  80,(X)0  words,  the 
Italian  45,(Kki,  the  French  ;!0,(H)0  and  the  .Span- 
ish only  20,000,  Dr.  Murray's  English  Dic- 
tionary is  expected  to  contain  no  fewer  than 
a  quarter  million  words,  more  than  half  of 
which  have  come  into  use  during  the  last 
half-century.  A  great  part  of  these  additions 
are  technical  or  scientific  terms.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette, 


EMERALDS  IN  RUSSIA 

Emeralds,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  are 
found  in  the  district  of  Ekaterinburg,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tokova  river,  about  flftj-- 
two  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  district. 
Mining  for  this  precious  stone  began  in  1841, 
and  at  the  beginning  gave  very  good  results. 
The  first  emerald  was  fovuid  by  a  peasant 
named  Maxim  Kojevnikow,  in  1839,  while  he 
was  examining  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  had 
been  uprooted  by  a  storm.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, however,  that  discoveries  of  the  same 
kind  had  already  been  made  in  1369.  It  is 
even  possible  that  finds  had  been  made  prior 
to  then,  as  the  Czar  Boris  Godounow  pre- 
sented the  Fenetian  engraver,  Francis  As- 
eentini,  with  a  sable  fur  and  one  hundred 
ducats  for  having  cut  a  large  emerald  for  a 
ring.  The  finest  emeralds  were  found  when 
these  stones  were  being  mined  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  government.  During  this  period 
—that  is,  up  to  1862—5,600  pounds  were  ex- 
tracted. The  government  afterward  farmed 
out  the  mines  to  private  parties,  who  were 
hot  successful.  The  emeralds  of  superior 
quality  have  been  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  while  those  found  in  deep  ground 
were  of  inferior  quality.— Xovoe  Yremya. 


ATMOSPHERIC  HUMIDITY 

The  wet-bulb  thermometer,  for  determin- 
ing moisture  in  the  air,  is  made  and  used 
as  follows :  Provide  two  thermometers  and 
tie  a  bit  of  the  thinnest  muslin  neatly  around 
the  bulb  of  one  of  these  and  keep  it  soaked 
with  water.  Lift  this  thermometer  out  of 
the  water  and  whirl  it  briskly  through  the 
air  for  two  minutes  if  the  air  is  very  dry, 
and  for  three  or  four  mimites  if  the  air  is 
very  moist.  Bead  it  quickly,  and  it  gives 
the  temperature  of  a  thin  layer  of  water 
evaporated  under  the  influence  of  the  wind 
produced  by  the  whirling.  The  dew-point 
of  the  air  in  which  the  thermometer  is 
whirled  is  about  as  far  below  the  wet-bulb 
as  this  is  below  the  temperature  of  the  dry- 
bulb  similarly  whirled  and  read  rapidly. 
The  two  thermometers  may  be  hung  side  by 
side  on  a  short  piece  of  string  for  conve- 
nience; and  this  is  then  called  the  "sling 
psychrometer."— Monthly  Weather  Eeview. 


STEVENSON  AND  THE  BEGGAR 

An  American  who  visited  the  Stevensons 
at  Samoa  relates  that  the  Samoans  have  a 
practice  of  begging.  Tliey  boldly  ask  for 
whatever  they  may  covet,  wherever  it  may 
be  foimd.  The  novelist  became  tired  of  this 
practice,  and  therefore  said  one  day  to  a 
Samoan  friend  who  had  acquired  from  him 
a  necktie,  handkerchief  and  some  other 
trinket,  "Is  there  anything  else  you  want?" 

The  Samoan  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
room. 

"There  is  the  piano,"  suggested  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, ironically. 

"Yes,"'  replied  the  native,  "I  know,  but," 
he  added,  apologetically,  "I  don't  know  how 
to  play  it."— Saturday  Evening  Post." 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Burpee's  catalogue  of  Scotch  collie  dogs  and  fancy 
poultry. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Descriptive 
circular  of  the  Triumph  spring  pressure  hoe  and 
disk  drills. 

Sprague  Commission  Co.,  21S  South  Water  street, 
Chicago,  111.  "Hints  to  Poultry  Breeders  and 
Shippers." 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  street,  Xew 
York.  Descriptive  pamphlet  of  Kite's  Automatic 
Hydraulic  Engine. 

White  House  Paint  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Circular  of  White  House  Paint— a  substitute  for 
common  lime-wash. 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston.  Texas.  Cir- 
cular of  the  celebrated  Cooper  Sheep  Dip— cure 
for  ticks,  lice  and  scab. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  street, 
New  York.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  De  Laval 
"Baby"  cream  separator. 

.lames  Good,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circular  of 
caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap,  No.  3,  for  the  de- 
struction of  insects  on  plants  and  trees. 

F.  B.  Fargo  &  Co.,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  "Yictoi"  combined  churn 
and  butter  worker.  Creamery  and  dairy  sizes. 

Fisk  Tclegiaph  School  and  Railway  Business 
College,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Pamphlet  of  information 
about  the  advantages  afforded  students  at  this 
institution. 

Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  of  improved  threshing- 
machines— engines,  separators,  wind-stackers, 
self-feeders,  dust-collectors,  automatic  baggers, 
etc. 

Farm  Investment  Co.,  Greeley,  Colo.  An  un- 
developed empire.  Illustrated,  descriptive  pam- 
phlet giving  some  facts  and  figures  about  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  for  the  consideratiou  of  bome- 
seekers. 


BUCKEYE 


Tenyearsofnn- 
qualilied  success 
Hare  proven  tlie 
snperiority  o£ 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessf ullj--  By  tlie 
nseottheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
hare  overcome 
corrosion,  rust» 
ing  and  clogging 
■which  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Mined  Grain  and 

FertilizerDrill 

The  acids  of  the  aTerage 
fertilizer  are  Tery  de- 
structive to  all  metaUo 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  ivill  find  more 
about  it  in  our  catalog 
_   and  circulars  of  oup 
Buckeye  Riding 
^and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 

Send  for  them* 
17  Canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD,  OUIQL 

BBANCH  HOUSa.  PHILADELPHIA.  PAi 


'  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Xickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling \ii  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

So  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Tou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  leickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face ,  Heavy  Sevelled  Cry stal .  It  is  Chtaran- 
■  teed  to  heep  Accurate  Xime,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years, 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


DIBTZ  SEARCH  LIOHT^^ 

For  either  indoor  or  outdoor  illumina- 
Hon— gives  a  bnlliant,  powerful  and>  I 
penetrating  light,  will  not  blow  out,  ] 
and  has  a  simple  and  effective  device  for  ] 
raising  globe  to  light  or  trim.    The  \ 
unusually  large  and  bright  Reflector  < 
renders  this  light  remarJcably  search-  ' 
ing.    We  manufacture  hundreds  vf~\ 
different  styles  of  Lanterns,  and  if, 
when  you  buy  such  goods,  you  insist 
upon  having  "  Dietz',"  you  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  best  of  its  class. 

R.  B.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
Estab.  1840.    83  Laigbt  St.,  New  Yorki 


$5  95  Buys  a  Wan's  All-Wool  Suit 

*  Made  from  Remnants  of  our  finest  doth  that  cost  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 

a  yard.  Equal  every  way  to  regular  $18.00  and  $25.00  made  to  measure  suits. 

nilR  RFPFNT   INVPNTORY    showed  an  accumulation  of  over  3,000  remnants  of  genuine  importeS 
uun  nc;v/fc.ni    ii^wt^iiivni    English  Cassimere  and  Scotch  Cheviot  cloths  that  cost  $3.00,  fo-OO  and 
It), t>o  a  yard,  in  each  of  which  there  was  just  enougli  cloth  to  make  a  man's  suit.  Expert  cutters  and 
skilled  tailors  have  made  theine  clotha  up  into  naek  suits  that  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  our 
'00  and  $J5, 00  made  to  order  suits.    They  are  superbly  lined  with  extra  heavy  serge  and  Farmer  satin, 
legantly  piped  with  genuine  Skinner's  satin,  sewed  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread  and  fit  to  perfection* 
They  come  in  medium  and  dark  shades,  and  in  beautiful  fancy  mixtures  and  neat  checks  of 
handsome  designs,  new  colorings  and  stylish  patterns  from  the  most  famous  looms  in  the 
world.  Rememher  these  cloths  cost  $3.t-Wi'to  $6-00  a  yard  and  were  used  in  our  f  IS. 00  and  $25.00 
made  to  order  suits.    Ourprlce  i?5.95  don't  cover  the  cost  of  the  cloth  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tailorlne*  cuttiiie  and  trlmmtnES* 

OUR   GUARANTEE         can  t  send  samples  because  we  used  all  the  cloth  that  each 
remnant  contained  to  make  a  suit.  However,  you  have  our  binding 


WE  M.^KE 
Other  Suits  for 
$6.95  to 
$13.95 

WRITE  FOR 
Free  Samples 


guarantee  lliat  the  suits  are  exactly  as  represented  and  worth  three  times  $5.95< 

SEND    NO    MONEY   but  send  this  adv.  with  your  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch  measure;  state 
whether  you  wish  a  med^m  or  dark  color,  and  if  a  check  or  fancy  mi.\ture  is  desired. 


We  ll  send  the  suit  by  express  C.O.D.  and  allow  you  to  examine  and  try  it  on  before  you  pay  one  cent. 
If  exactly  as  represented,  the  most  wonderful  value  you  ever  saw,  and  equal  to  the  $1S.00  suits  that  otliers  sell, 
then  pav  the  express  agent  ?o.95  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.     Pay  nothinc;  if  unsatisfactory  and  ha 
'  will  return  it  at  our  expense.   TU£  1.0UIS  Z.  VEUOJJ  CO.,  153.157  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Hi 


EVERY  DAY 
IN  THE  YEAR, 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  com  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreatier 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  In  the  year.  It  -n-iU  earn  the  Interest  on  the  money  everyday  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the 
row.  W"e  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.   TeUs  all  about  it. 

Kemp  Sc  Burpee  Mfg,  Gom,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  Nm  Ym 


BUGGIES,  HARNESS,  SEWING  MACHINES  at  whole- 

sale  prices ;  No  agents,  no  middlemeD,  do  inoneT  in  advance,  40  per  cent 
saved.  Sent  subject  to  examination.  We  discount  prices  of  any  other 
company.  We  also  sell  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Binding  Twine,  1000 
other  things.  Send  tor  free  catalog,    hapgooo  plow  CO.,  Box  486  Altoa,  UU 

p.  S — We  »re  the  onlj  Plow  Fat-totj  in  tlie  Cnited  but«3  seliijig  implements  direct  to  the  consamep. 
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A  Dictionary  Bargain— 

The  Universal  Dictionary  is  owned  and  printed 
by  us.  It  represents  the  Living  Language  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

We  offer  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions 
and  clubs. 

608  PAGES  AND  1,265  PICTURES 

This  Pictionary  contains  60S  paftes.  each  page  Si  by  S 
inches,  three  coUinms  to  a  page.  It  has  nianv  more  and 
better  illustrations  than  dictionaries  selling  in  stores  for  g3 
and  upward. 

?5  nnn  W01?rm  Most  people  use  less  than  a  thou- 
»Ji»,vw»   TT  \ji\L/.j  words  (not  counting  proper 

names),  while  the  range  of  most  authors  does  not  exceed 
three  to  five  thous;iml.  But  this  Dictionary  gives  85.510 
wortls.  each  one  of  which  is  spelled,  pronounced  and  defined 
according  to  the  latest  authorities. 

I  I'hrarv  PHitinn  This  edition  of  the  Dlction- 
LlUiaiJ  LUIIIUII  ary  is  handsomely  bound  in 
regular  cloth-bound  library  style,  with  gold  stamp. 
Has  red  edges,  and  is  stitched  with  linen  thread  so 
it  will  lie  flat  open.  Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  $1.75.   Order  by  Premium  No.  54. 

rnpr  The  Library  edition  given  Free  as  a  premium  for  a 
rnCC  club  of  sij-  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Po<t«|[e  or  «xw»««aee  paid  by  u« 
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Vol.  XXn.   No.  22 
THE  ITALIAN  PEASANT 

BY  EDWARD  A.  STEINEB 

WHEN  the  American  tourist  says, 
"I  am  going  to  see  Italy,"  he 
means  that  he  will  go  to  Rome, 
to  Milan,  to  Florence  and  Venice. 
He  will  see  cold,  damp  churches,  picture-gal- 
leries and  decaying  palaces,  but  he  will  not 
see  Italy.  He  will  see  a  matchless  sky,  so  blue 
that  the  stars  stand  out  in  wondi'ous  set- 
ting; he  will  see  marvelous  architecture,  be- 
witching the  senses;  he  will  see  a  display  of 
the  most  magnificent  art  products  which  the 
world  contains;  but  if  he  wishes  to  see 
Italy,  the  real  heart  of  the  country,  he  must 
leave  the  highway,  trodden  by  multitudes  of 
hurrying  tourists,  forsake  the  English  or 
American  hotel,  where  there  are  more  native 
Americans  than  one  would  meet  in  a  Chi- 
cago hostelry;  he  must  take  a  seat  in  a  rick- 
ety, dusty  omnibus,  perchance  be  crowded 
in  between  a  fat  priest  and  a  lean  peas- 
ant, inhale  the  fragrance  of  garlic,  endure 
tEe  tortures  of  the  multitudes  of  fleas  which 
come  like  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues  upon 
every'  wave  of  the  plentiful  road-dust,  and 
drive  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
wtere  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  never  strikes 
the  ear,  and  where  the 
ever-present,  all-pervading 
and  all-corrupting  stream 
of  tourists  has  not  robbed 
the  peasant  of  his  pictur- 
esque garb  and  of  his  sim- 
ple habits. 

From  the  distance  an 
Italian  village  is  a  thing 
of  rare  beauty;  nestling 
upon  a  hill,  wi-apped  in 
the  glory  of  an  early  sum- 
mer's sun,  exhaling  the 
rich  perfume  of  its  orange 
gardens,  casting  the  deep 
shadows  of  its  olive 
groves,  hedges  of  fig-trees 
marking  the  boundaries  of 
each  little  farm,  the  heavy 
church-.steeple  seemmg  to 
stand  guard,  and  towering 
above  the  houses,  which 
cling  to  the-hills  like  swal- 
lows' nests,  a  noble  castle. 

Upon  a  nearer  view, 
however,  much  of  this  beauty  vanishes.  The 
odor  of  orange-blossoms  mingles  with  the 
rank  flavor  of  rancid  oil  and  the  ever-present 
garlic.  The  houses  so  picturesque  from  a  dis- 
tance look  dilapidated.  Half-naked  children 
play  in  the  dust, and  pigs  appear  at  the  front 
door,  followed  by  the  nimble  goat,  which 
lend  neither  grace  nor  fragrance  to  the 
scene.  The  church  is  well  kept,  but  the  cas- 
tle is  in  ruins.  The  peasants  that  you  meet 
are  picturesque  but  indolent,  and  in  many 
places  are  half  starved,  although  tlie  land 
seems  to  be  flo^^^ng  with  milk  and  honey. 

I  have  bought  ten  figs  for  a  half-cent,  a 
luscious  melon  for  a  penny,  and  yet  children 
are  so  hungry  that  the  merest  crust  of  bread 
is  fought  for  by  pigs,  goats  and  children,  and 
generally  the  goats  get  it. 

The  reasons  for  such  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try flowing  with  milk  and  honey  are 
apparent.  First  of  all,  the  agrarian  -eondi- 
tions  are  simply  ruinous.  The  soil  in  most 
places  is  owned  by  the  lord  or  by  the 
church,  and  a  fourth  of  its  product  goes  as 
rent  to  the  owner.  Again,  the  taxes  seem 
unbearable — taxes  on  every  olive-tree  that 
grows;  on  goats  and  pigs  and  children;  taxes 
when  you  are  born,  and  taxes  when  you 
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die;  taxes  if  you  remain  single,  taxes  if  you 
marry;  taxes  if  you  kill  your  live  stock,  taxes 
if  you  keep  it  alive;  taxes  on  flour  and  sugar; 
in  fact,  nothing  is  imtaxed  except  the  air, 
and  that  is  a  great  wonder  and  something 
for  which  to  be  thankful. 

Another  reason  for  the  poverty  of  the 
coimtry  is  in  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer.  Olive-trees  and  vine- 
yards grow  as  the  Lord  made  them,  and  in 
many  places  no  new  trees  have  been  planted 
for  decades  except  as  merciful  Providence 
has  scattered  the  seed  over  the  country. 

Still  a  greater  foe  to  Italian  prosperity 
is  the  lottery.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a 
drawing,  and  you  can  begin  to  gamble  with 
four  or  five  cents,  and  end  by  begging  on 
the  streets.  The  lottery  is  conducted  by  the 
state,  and  has  the  sanction  and  co-operation 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  mania  among  the 
people  to  bet  upon  certain  numbers  which, 
if  drawn,  will  make  them  rich,  but  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  government. 
For  instance,  if  a  person  dreams  about  a 
fish,  a  snake  or  an  old  woman — in  fact,  about 
anything — he  consults  the  dream-book,  finds 
the  corresponding  number  for  these  things, 
places  hid  small  change  upon  them,  and 


must  see  him  in  the  market  of  some  large 
city,  say  Venice.  Hither  he  comes  by  boat, 
from  his  little  farm  surrounded  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lagoon,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
saw  him.  The  sails  of  the  peasants'  boats  are 
of  many  shapes  and  colors,  patched  and 
painted  artistically;  not  like  gray  gulls  as  are 
our  fishing-boats  on  the  Atlantic,  but  like 
parrots  or  birds  of  Paradise,  decked  with 
wondrous  colors  and  trappings.  One  has  a 
rudely  drawn  sun,  and  the  fiery  red  sail 
behind  it  would  make  it  look  uncanny  were 
not  the  lips  of  the  man  in  the  suri  drawn 
upward  in  a  smile, giving  him  the  appearance 
of  a  fat  man  on  the  Fourth  of  .July  in  the 
glory  of  Bengal  lights.  Another  fisherman 
has  a  cross,  somber  and  severe,  drawn  on 
his  sails;  a  pious  man,  no  doubt.  His  neigh- 
bor has  his  satanic  majesty  roasting  some 
unhappy  "mortals — a  floating  tract,  which 
every  one  must  see,  and  some  might  heed. 

As 'soon  as  the  peasants  strike  land  they 
begin  to  make  a  noise,  for  the  Italian  mar- 
ket without  noise  would  be  like  a  circus 
parade  without  a  calliope.  Far,  far  away  you 
hear  it.  like  the  chorus  of  an  opera,  like 
the  musical  dash  of  the  sea,  like  a  thousand 
instruments  being  tuned  cit  one  time.  Occu- 
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lives  in  great  "hopes  until  the  drawing-day, 
when,  being  disappointed,  he  goes  home  to 
dream  and  bet  and  hope  again.  Any  impor- 
tant circumstance  yields  numbers  for  the 
lottery.  If  a  person  happens  to  fall  down 
stairs,  say  twenty  steps,  number  twenty  is 
the  lucky  number.  If  a  person  is  dead  or 
alive,  hurt  on  the  knee  or  on  the  head,  all 
these  things  yield  numbers  for  the  lottery, 
and  keep  the  people  poor.  The  drawing  is 
usually  held  on  Sunday,  and  the  first  thing 
that  the  peasants  do  when  they  leave  the 
church  is  to  go  and  see  the  numbers  which 
have  been  drawn. 

Besides  being  poor,  the  Italian  peasant  is 
uneducated  and  grossly  .superstitious.  News- 
papers in  many  villages  are  unknown 
articles,  and  the  few  books  found  here  and 
there  are  either  stories  of  martyrs  or  rob- 
bers, both  of  whom  the  peasant  delights 
to  honor  and  know  about.  Every  village 
has  its  own  saint,  whom  it  reveres  almost 
like  a  god,  and,  whom  it  honors  every  year 
with  especial  festivities.  Religiously  the 
Italian  peasant  is  more  pagan  than  Chris- 
tian, li\nng  according  to  the  light  which  he 
has,  and  that  is  not  very  great. 

To  see  the  peasant  in  all  his  glory  you 


pying  a  space  half  as  large  as  a  town  square 
is  the  market,  crowded  by  a  thousand  or 
more  people,  looking  like  balls  of  cotton  of 
many  colors,  tangled  and  snarled,  and  each 
one  singing  his  own  tune,  and  singing  it 
all  the  time — the  .shrill  -  soprano  of  the 
women  extolling  the  virtues  of  their  peaches 
and  grapes;  the  alto  of  the  peasants  from 
the  islands  on  the  lagoon  calling  attention 
to  the  fruit  of  their  henneries  and  holding 
it  up  for  your  admiration;  the  bass  of  the 
tish-seller,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  a  tunafish,  Italj-'s  great  delicacy;  and 
though  people  .stumble  over  one  another  to 
buy  it,  he  still  calls  without  ceasing,  "Tuna, 
the  nices  tuna  of  the  sea;  tuna,  tuna,  come 
and  see  it,  come  and  buy  it;  tuna,  tuna, 
tuna."  By  his  side  a  small  boy  has  a  few 
barboni,  a  small  trout-like  fish,  and  the  way 
he  yells  and  calls  attention  to  them  makes 
you  think  that  these  must  be  the  few  fish 
upon  which  the  miracle  was  performed  in 
the  desert  place — only  the  miracle  in  this 
case  works  the  other  way,  for  they  are  dry- 
ing up  every  minute  and  growing  smaller. 
Sellers  of  amulets,  luck-stones  and  scap- 
ularies  hold  them  up  to  your  gaze,  press 
them  to  your  heart,  and  prophesy  all  the 


luck  which  will  come  to  you  if  you  wear 
them,  and  the  ill  luck  they  will  keep  away. 
Spread  out  upon  the  ground  are  fantastic 
forms  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  all  kinds 
of  animals  made  of  flour  and  covered 
by  dust  to  remind  them  of  .their  mortality. 

The  market  over,  the  peasant  goes  to  his 
boat,  his  wife  doing  the  rowing  while  he 
smokes  a  cigarette  and  hums  ballads.  We 
follow  their  gliding  boat  out  into  the  lagoon, 
into  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  and  weep 
over  Italy,  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  ugly,  so 
Christian  yet  so  pagan,  so  rich  and  yet  so 
poor,  so  joyous  and  yet  so  sad,  for  Italy  is 
a  dying  country.  Signs  of  decay  are  seen  in 
city  and  village,  among  priests  and  people. 
Italy  is  a  corpse,  a  beautiful  corpse,  which 
yet  may  have  its  resurrection  if  these  strong, 
sturdy  peasant  people  could  roll  away  the 
stone  from  their  tomb,  and  with  the  dawn  of 
day  admit  the  flooding  light  of  a  truer  and 
better  civilization  and  a  purer  faith. 

»>  >  c  <« 

THE  Venice  that  you  see  in  the  sunlight 
of  a  summer's  day — the  Venice  that  be- 
wilders with  her  glory  when  you  land  at  her 
water-gate;  that  delights  with  hercolor  when 
you  idle  along  the  river; 
»  that  intoxicates  with  her 

music  as  you  lie  in  your 
gondola  adrift  on  the 
bosom  of  some  breathless 
-  lagoon.  The  Venice  of 
m  o  1  d-s  t  a  i  n  e  d  palace, 
quaint  caffi  and  arching 
bridge;  of  fragrant  in- 
cense, cool,  dim-lighted 
church  and  noiseless 
priest,  of  strong-armed 
men  and  graceful  women 
— the  Venice  of  light  and 
life,  of  sea  and  sky  and 
melody.  No  pen  alone  can 
tell  this  story.  The  pencil 
and  palette  must  lend 
their  touch  when  one 
would  picture  the  wide 
sweep  of  ^er  piazzas,  the 
abandon  of  her  gardens, 
0  the  charm  of  her  canal 
and  street  life,  the  happy 
indolence  of  her  people, 
the  faded  sumptuousness 
of  her  homes.  If  I  have 
given  to  Venice  a  prominent  place  among  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  it  is  because,  in  this  sel- 
fish, materialistic,  money-getting  age,  it  is  a 
joy  to  live,  if  only  for  a  day,  where  a  song  is 
more  prized  than  a  soldi;  where  the  poorest 
pauper  laughingly  shares  his  scanty  crust; 
where  to  be  kind  to  a  child  is  a  habit,  to  be 
neglectful  of  old  age  a  shame;  a  city  the 
relics  of  whose  past  are  the  lessons  of  our 
future;  whose  ever>'  canvas,  stone  and 
bronze  bear  witness  to  a  grandeur,  luxury 
and  taste  that  took  a  thousand  years  of  en- 
ergy  to  perfect,  and  will  take  a  thousand 
years  to  destrov. — From  "Gondola  Da  vs." 


VENICE,  THE  WIDOW 

*\4)}r?  sfi^l  thnt  sfronge  old  citi/  hi  the  deep — 

Pa  rffl  h\i  tjir;  crrnn.  painted  by  the  mootl, 
S/tou's  I'l  e  the  vision  of  the  haunted,  sleep 

Sotne  hecwt  was  lulled  to  by  some  fairy  tune! 
But  sori'oir  sitteth  in  its  soulless  eyes. 

The  same  proud  beauty  ivith  its  spirit  gone, 
A)td  spa  lined  to-day  by  many  n  "Bridge  of  Sigh  s^^ 

The  sea  noes  moaning  thro'  their  flutes  of  stone* 
(jone  fh"-  gtad  singing  in  ii-^  lighted  halls^ 

The  merry  masq"e  anrj  .serenade  a  pa.rt 
LH'p  o^er  their  own  broad  sharton-s  brood  its  tvalls 

Like  memories  broofting  in  "  hroken  heart. 
And  Venice  ha  fh  a  veil  vpjon  her  brow 
Where  sat  of  old  the  croim;  she  is  a  vAdow  now.'* 
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IX  HIS  excellent  volume,  "The  War  with 
Spain,"  Senator  Lodge  prefaces  an  outline 
of  our  militarj'  operations  in  1898  with  a 
forcible  criticism  of  our  military  system  as 
follows: 

"The  American  navy  was  ready,  as  ships 
of  war  must  always  be,  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident signed  the  Cuban  resolutions  the 
fleet  started  for  Cuba  without  a  moment's 
delay.  With  the  army  the  case  was  widely 
different.  Congress  had  taken  care  of  the 
army  in  a  spasmodic  and  insufficient  man- 
ner, consistently  doing  nothing  for  it  except 
to  multiply  civilian  clerks  and  officials  of 
all  kinds,  wh(»  justified  their  existence  by  a 
diligent  weaving  of  red  tape  and  by  mag- 
nifying details  of  work,  tmtil  all  the  realities 
of  the  ser\-ice  were  thoroughly  obscured. 
Thus  we  had  a  cumbrous,  top-heavy  system 
of  administration,  rusted  and  slow-moving, 
accustomed  to  care  for  an  army  of  25,0C0 
men.  Then  war  was  declared.  An  army 
of  200,000  volunteers  and  60,000  regulars  was 
suddenly  demanded,  and  the  poor  old  sys- 
tem of  militarj'  administration,  with  its  coils 
of  red  tape  and  its  vast  clerical  force  de- 
voted to  details,began  to  gioan  and  creak,  to 
break  down  here  and  to  stop  there,  and 
to  produce  a  vast  crop  of  delays,  blunders, 
and  what  was  far  worse,  of  needless  suffer- 
ing, disease  and  death  to  the  brave  men 
in  the  field. 

■5*. 

"Thereupon  came  great  outcry  from  news- 
papers, rising  even  to  hysterical  shrieking 
in  some  eases,  great  and  natural  wrath 
among  the  American  people,  and  much  anger 
and  fault-finding  from  senators  and  repre-' 
se'ntatives.  Then  came,  too,  the  very  human 
and  general  desire  to  find  one  or  more  scape- 
goats and  administer  to  them  condign  pun- 
ishment, which  would  have  been  eminently 
Roothing  and  satisfactory  to  many  persons — 
just  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  unjust  in  most, 
but  in  any  event  of  little  practical  value. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  not  very 
large  percentage  of  shortcomings  due  to  in- 
dividual incapacity  which  .should  have 
been  sharply  rooted  up  without  regard  to 
personal  sensibilities.  But  the  fundamental 


"An  inferior  man  can  do  well  with  a  good 
system  better  than  a  superior  man  with  a 
bad  system,  for  a  good  administrative  or- 
ganization will  go  on  for  generations  some- ' 
ti.iies,  carrying  poor  administrators  with  it. 
But  a  really  bad  system  is  well  nigh  hope'ess, 
and  the  men  of  genius,  the  Pitts,  the  Car- 
nots  and  the  Stantons,  who,  bringing  order 
cmt  of  chaos  and  strength  out  of  weakness, 
organize  victory,  are  very  rare,  and  are 
produced  only  by  the  long-continued  stress 
of  a  great  struggle  and  after  bitter  experi- 
ence has  taught  its  harshest  lessons.  At 
the  outset  of  our  war  we  had  a  bad  system, 
and  men  laid  the  blame  here  and  there  for 
faults  of  system  and  organization  which 
were  really  due  to  the  narrowness  and  indif- 
ference of  Congress,  of  the  newspaper  press, 
and  of  the  people,  running  back  over  many 
years.  To-day  the  system  stands  guilty  of 
the  blunders,  delays  and  needless  sufferings 
and  deaths  of  the  war,  and  war  being  over, 
reforms  are  resisted  by  patriots  who  have 
so  little  faith  in  the  republic  that  they  think 
a  properly  organized  army  of  100,000  men 
puts  it  in  danger,  and  by  bureau  chiefs  and 
their  friends  in  Congress  who  want  no 
change,  for  reasons  obvious  if  not  public- 
spirited." 

THE  Cornell  experiment  station,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  has  recently  published  a 
bulletin  concerning  patents  on  g^a^•ity  or 
dilution  separators  that  ought  to  be  mdely 
read  in  every  community  subject  to  the  raids 
of  the  "dilution  separator  sharks."  This 
bulletin,  No.  171,  says: 

"In  bulletin  No.  1.51,  published  in  August, 
1898,  the  efficiency  of  these  creaming  devices 
was  summed  up  as  follows: 

"  "Gravity  or  dilution  separators  are  mere- 
ly tin  cans  in  which  the  separation  of  cream 
by  gravity  process  is  claimed  to  be  aided  by 
dilution  with  water. 

"  'Under  ordinary  conditions  the  dilution 
is  of  no  benefit.  It  may  be  of  some  use 
when  the  milk  is  all  from  "stripper"  cows, 
or  when  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  can- 
not be  secured- 

"  'These  cans  are  not  "separators"  in  the 
universally  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  and 
cannot  rank,  in  efficiency  with  them. 

"  'They  are  even  less  efficient  than  the 
best  forms  of  deep-setting  systems. 

"  'They  are  no  more  efficient  than  the  old- 
fashioned  shallow  pan,  but  perhaps  require 
rather  less  labor.' 

"These  conclusions  have  since  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed,  though  there  seem  to  be 
many  who  desire  to  use  these  cans  on  the 
score  of  the  less  labor  required,  even  though 
there  mav  be  in  most  cases  some  loss  of  fat. 

"One  of  the  chief  misleading  features  used 
by  the  promoters  of  this  sj-stem  is  the  way 
in  which  the  term  separator  is  used  to  imply 
that  the  dilution  process  is  equal  in  efficiency 
to  a  centrifugal  separator.  This  is  well 
fhowTi  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  re- 
cent circular  of  the    cream  separator. 

"  'Those  who  keep  only  one  or  two  cows, 
as  well  as  the  large  dairyman,  can  have  the 
advantage  of  a  separator  at  a  small  cost, 
compared  with  the  centrifugal  separator  or 
creamer.' 

"In  another  way  would-be  users  of  the  di- 
lution process  are  being  misled,  and  this  is 
in  regard  to  the  patents  that  have  been 
issued  or  applied  for  on  the  dilution  process 
or  on  the  various  styles  of  cans  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used.  At  the  present  time  certain 
parties  are  going  about  the  state  claiming 
a  royalty  from  any  who  may  be  using  the 
dilution  process  in  any  form  of  can  but  their 
own." 

The  bulletin  then  describes  and  illustrates 
eight  of  these  so-called  separators,  quoting 
froAi  the  patent  office  "Gazette,"  and  exam- 
ines the  claims  and  specifications.  Comment- 
ing on  them  it  says: 

"A  striking  similarity  is  observable  in  a'.l 

these  patents.  In  none  of  t'.-.em  except  

is  dilution  mentioned  in  the  claim,  and 
there  it  covers  not  the  dilution  itself,  but  the 
manner  of  it.  In  all  of  them,  however,  di- 
lution is  mentioned  in  the  description  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  process.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  patenting  some  minute  or 
unessential  feature  of  the  can  these  people 
have  sought  to  convey  to  the  uninformed  the 
idea  that  the  whole  can,  process  and  all, 
was  suliject  to  the  patent.  This  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  attempt  in  some  cases  to 
collect  royalty  from  people  using  the  dilu- 
tion process  in  other  cans." 

The  summary  of  the  bulletin  is:  "Several 


patents  have  been  granted  covering  unim- 
portant details  of  the  construction  of  cans 
in  which  the  dilution  of  milk  with  water  is 
recommended  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  cream. 

"Any  one  desiring  to  use  this  process  of 
doubtful  utility  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  holder  of 
any  patent  right  whatever. 

"The  Cornell  University  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  will  esteem  it  a  favor  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  any  one  who 
is  demanding  a  royalty  from  persons  who  are 
diluting  their  milk  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
raising  of  the  cream." 


THE  July  crop  report  of  tlje  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  the  condition  of 
the  apple  crop  as  follows:  "There  has  been 
a  general  decline  in  the  condition  of  apples 
dhring  the  month  of  June,  and  there  are 
few  important  apple  states  in  which  the  con- 
dition is  not  considerably  below-  the  aver- 
age for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  New  York, 
Michigan  and  ^Missouri  it  is  18  points  below, 
in  Kansas  13,  Kentucky  9,  Tennessee  7, 
North  Carolina  21,  Virginia  10,  Iowa  3,  Eli- 
nois  2,  and  in  Maine  48  points  below.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  11  points  above  the  fif- 
teen-year average  in  Ohio,  5  points  above  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  5  points  above  in  Indi- 
ana." 

The  shortage  in  most  of  the  important 
apple  states  will  send  many  apple  dealers 
and  packers  into  the  regions  of  good  yields 
with  the  object  of  buying  the  fruit  on  the 
trees  at  Irfw  prices,  especially  from  those  not 
informed  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
crop.  The  growers  rather  than  the  dealers 
are  entitled  to  the  probable  advance  in 
prices,  and  a  timely  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation will  enable  them  to  secure  it. 


Majob-Gexeral  Wood,  whose  adminis- 
tration as  military-governor  of  Santi- 
ago is  an  unqualified  success,  says  in  an 
article  in  the  "Centurj-"  for  August: 

"I  can  speak  only  from  mv  own  experience 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba, 
but  basing  my  conclusions  upon  that  expe- 
rience I  can  state  positively  that  if  we  give 
the  Cubans  an  honest,  economical,  non-polit- 
ical government  under  militarj-  control,  and 
use  every  means  to .  put  the  most  desirable 
and  competent  Cubans  in  ofRce,  liberalize 
and  Americanize  their  institutions,  improve 
the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  their 
towns,  organize  and  put  in  effect  a  suitable 
school  system,  get  rid  of  the  present  intol- 
erable administration  of  criminal  law,  and 
put  in  operation  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation,  we  shall  find  there  is  no  Cuban 
question  left,  and  that  we  are  dealing  not 
with  a  distrustful,  suspicious  and  resentful 
people,  but  with  a  people  who  will  appre- 
ciate what  we  are  doing  for  them  and  will 
give  us  their  cordial  support. 


"This  has  been  my  experience  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago,  and  I  think  that  I  can  say 
without  exaggeration  that  the  conditions  in 
that  province  were  as  difficult,  if  not  more 
difficult,  than  those  existing  in  any  other 
portion  of  Cuba,  for  we  had  nearly  half  the 
Cuban  army,  and  found  the  province  in  a 
condition  of  complete  disorganization  so  far 
as  its  civil  government  was  concerned.  I 
have  not  yet  proposed  any  measure  intended 
to  benefit  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  which  has  not  met  their  warmest 
approval.  They  have  worked  enthusiastically 
in  all  school  reforms,  they  have  supported 
every  effort  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  they  have  used  all  their  influence 
in  supporting  the  measures  introduced  to 
guarantee  public  and  impartial  trial  of  all 
persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses. 
There  have  been  virtually  no  disorders  of 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago (and  this  province  includes  29.4  per 
cent  of  all  Cuba,  including  the  islands,  and 
has  over  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  island)  I  have  found  the  people  to  be 
with  me  on  all  projects  in  which  I  could 
have  expected  the  support  of  an  honest  and 
self-respeeting  people. 


"The  people  of  the  island  desire  that  it 
shall  be  as  nearly  like  our  own  as  possible, 
and  I  know  that  we  can  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  will  render  life  and  property 
safe  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  whoever  they  may  be  or  wherever 
they  may  come  from.  This  we  must  do,  or 
we  shall  stand  in  an  unenviable  position  be- 
fore the  world  at  large.    In  doing  it  we  can 


count  upon  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  There  are,  cf 
course,  agitators  and  dissenters,  seekers 
after  notoriety  and  position  by  lawful 
means  and  otherwise;  there  are  robbers  and 
murderers  and  all  classes  of  people,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Cuba  want  a  good 
government,  liberal  in  form,  and  they  look 
to  us  for  it.  This  government  must  be 
under  military  control  until  it  is  completely 
established." 

Tx  A  recent  bulletin  the  North  Carolina 
experiment  station  does  good  service  to 
the  public  by  exposing  an  attempt  to  put 
upon  the  market  a  mineral  adulterant  for 
wheat-flour.  A  concern  in  South  Carolina 
offers  to  sell  to  millers  finely  ground  talc, 
or  soapstone,  under  the  name  of  mineraline, 
to  be  used  for  mixing  with  wheat-flour  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  use  of  any 
adulterant  in  flour;  the  use  of  a  mineral  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  consumer  is  a 
detestable  crime. 


THEKE  seems  to  be  a  regular  epidemic  of 
"embalmed"  milk  this  season.  Boards 
of  health  have  investigated  the  fresh-milk 
supply  of  a  number  of  cities,  and  have  found 
large  quantities  of  it  dosed  with  formalde- 
hyde to  prevent  souring.  In  the  course  of 
investigation  in  one  large  city  it  was  found 
that  milk  had  been  dosed  successively  by 
dairymen,  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers, 
so  thoroughly  poisoned,  in  fact,  that  by  the 
time  it  reached  the  consumer  it  was  danger- 
ous to  life.  In  another  large  city  a  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  and  death  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  milk  treated  with  formal- 
dehyde. Possibly  those  who  put  it  in  the 
milk  were  ignorant  of  its  deadly  character, 
for  this  powerful  antiseptic  is  sold  to"  dairy- 
men and  milk-dealers  only  under  various 
harmless  names.  But  ignorance  does  not  re- 
lieve them  of  responsibility.  In  many  states 
it  is  a  crime  to  put  any  preservative,  drug  or 
compound  into  milk.  So  numerous  have  been 
the  warnings  in  the  dairy  and  farm  papers 
and  in  the  daily  press  against  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives in  food  products  that  one-  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their  continued 
and  enlarging  use  is  due  to  unscrupulous 
greed  rather  than  to  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
garding their  injurious  character. 


SrcCESS  to  the  Man  Who  Keads  and 
Thinks"  is  the  heading  of  the  following 
press  bulletin  from  the  Kansas  experiment 
station : 

"Among  the  questions  asked  of  creamery 
patrons  by  the  Kansas  experiment  station 
is  '^That  dairy  or  farm  paper  do  you  read?' 
Out  of  seventy-seven  patrons  who  answered 
this  question  we  found  that  fifty-three,  or 
sixty-nine  per  cent,  took  no  farm  or  dairy 
paper.  In  looking  v-p  the  details  of  the  rec- 
ords it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest 
jield  was  made  by  a  man  who  keeps  special 
dairy-cows  and  subscribes  for  a  dairy  paper. 
This  patron  realized  $9  a  cow  per  annum 
more  than  the  next  best  patron  who  reads 
no  paper,  and  S36  a  cow  more  than  the  poor- 
est patron. 

"In  collecting  records  from  various  parts 
of  the  state  we  find  where  intelligence  is 
applied  to  the  dairy  industiy  the  cow  is 
yielding  from  S60  to  §80  worth  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts per  annum.  Contrast  this  with  §20  to 
$30  without  intelligence  and  no  one  need 
ask  if  education  paysl  At  the  Kansas  ex- 
periment station  we  find  that  intelligence 
applied  to  feeding  calves  will  cause  them 
to  gain  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  pounds 
a  week  instead  of  seven  or  ten  pounds.  This 
is  an  age  when  intelligence  can  be  turned 
into  cash,  when,  as  Secretary  Coburn  says, 
'Muscle  to  win  must  be  lubricated  with 
brains.' " 

THE  report  recently  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  Dr.  Charles 
U.  Shepard,  in  charge  of  the  experiment  tea- 
garden  in  South  Carolina,  records  very  suc- 
cessful progress  in  the  enterprise.  Dr. 
Shepard  saj'S  that  about  fifty  acres  of  land 
are  no^v  under  tea  cultivation,  and  that 
a  product  of  3,000  pounds  was  sold  last  year 
at  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  He 
estimates  an  annual  yield  of  10,000  pounds 
when  all  the  plants  now  growing  reach 
maturity.  The  tea-plants  stood  the  excep- 
tionally severe  weather  of  last  winter  with- 
out loss. 

He  solved  the  labor  problem  by  establish- 
ing a  school  for  the  education  of  the  negro 
children  employed  in  picking  tea-lenv  s. 
Tiie  quality  of  the  tens  i)roduced,  bot!i  g  ee  i 
and  black,  was  very  satisfactory. 
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years  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  construct 
such  a  summer-house,  and  only  the  fact  that 
I  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  has  thus 
far  prevented.  T.  Gbeiner. 


Sawdnst  Beddlnr 


Scarcity   of  straw  has 


for  a  year  or  so  forced 
me  to  use  saw  shavings  to  bed  animals.  I 
confess  that  for  a  long  time  I  have  been 
prejudiced  against  sawdust  and  shaving 
manure.  At  present  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
had  to  make  the  trial,  for  I  can  say  that 
I  am  taking  more  comfort  in  the  stables 
than  when  I  used  nothing  but  straw.  Horses 
and  cattle,  and  hogs,  too,  while  bedded  on 
shavings  are  always  clean  in  the  morning, 
and  that  is  more  than  I  could  say  of  them 
when  they  were  bedded  on  straw.  In 
short,  I  have  learned  to  like  this  material 
for  the  purpose,'  and  shall  continue  to  use 
the  shavings  as  long  as  I  can  have  them  at 
a  reasonable  price.  In'  the  winter  I  can  ^et 
them  loose  most  of  the  time  for  the  hauling. 
Now  I  am  paying  fifteen  cents  a  bale  for 
them.  Shavings  are  clean  and  tend  to  clean- 
liness. That  much  is  settled  in  my  mind  for 
good.  It  means  a  good  deal,  too,  so  far  as 
the  cows  and  milk  and  butter  are  concerned. 
We  want  these  things  as  clean  as  we  possi- 
bly' can.  The  only  question  about  which 
there  could  be  a  possible  dispute  is  whether 
sawdust  or.shaving  manure  is  as  good  for  the 
land  as  manure  from  animals  bedded  with 
straw.  I  have  usually  favored  the  straw 
manure,  although  I  was  not  afraid  (as  are 
others)  to  use  sawdust  manure  quite 
frequently.  A  symposium  on  this  ,question, 
which  I  find  in  one  of  the  last  issues  of 
"American  Gardening,"  should  set  the  mat- 
ter entirely  at  rest.  The  conclusions  drawn 
by  different  experiment-station  workers  are 
in  entire  accord  with  my  own  observations. 
L.  A.  Clinton  (Cornell  University)  reports 
that  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  shaving 
manure  had  been  applied  year  after  year  the 
yields  were  fully  as  good  as  on  an  adjoining 
plat  on  which  straw  manure  was  applied. 
Of  especial  interest  is  the  reply  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  station,  Prof.  E.  B. 
Voorhees,  who  says: 

*  *  * 

"It  is  my  judgment  that  sawdust  may  be 
used  with  perfect  safety,  provided  the 
manure  is  not  allowed  to  lie  in  loose  heaps, 
and  thus  heat  rapidly  and  fire-fang,  as  is 
the  tendency  with  manure  that  is  made 
where  sawdust  or  shavings  are  used  as  bed- 
ding. If  the  liquid  manure  is  mixed  M'ith 
the  solid,  and  even  water  added,  in  order 
to  get  the  heap  moist,  there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger of  loss  than  if  straw  were  used.  Furth- 
ermore, because  sawdust  or  shavings  will 
absorb  proportionately  more  of  the  liquid 
than  straw,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  bed- 
ding should  be  used  than  in  the  case  with 
straw,  and  in  the  case  of  white  pine  there 
can  be  no  objection  whatever  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  injury  to  the  soil,  as  it 
very  readily  decays  and  no  deleterious  sub- 
stance is  formed  in  its  decomposition.  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  the  large  use 
of  sawdust  derived  from  woods  in  which 
there  is  too  much  pitch,  though  I  cannot  see 
even  here  that  if  it  were  used  in  reasonable 
amounts  any  damage  would  follow.  Finally 
I  may  say  that  since  the  'proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,'  I  have  proof  fi-om 
three-years'  experience  at  the  experiment 
farm  with  the  use  of  pine  shavings  as  litter; 
it  is  not  deleterious,  but  on  the  contrary  ad- 
vantageous, because  enabling  the'  better 
absorption  of  the  liquids  and  better  distri- 
bution of  the  manure,  and  thus  far  no  fnjuri- 
ous  effects  have  been  observed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  whole  question  hinge's  upon 
whether  hot  fermentation  is  allowed  to  take 
place  in  the  manure,  which  results  in  fire- 
fang  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
product.  .  This  may  be  obviated,  as  stated 
above,  either  by  moistening  or  using  a 
smaller  quantity."  It  is  true  that  shaving 
manure  (especially  where  the  animals  are 
heavily  fed  with  grain,  as  we  do  when  horses 
are  being  worked  right  along,  or  while  cows 
are  fed  in  the  stable  during  winter,  or  while 
pastures  are  low  in  summer)  gets  easily  into 
violent  heat  and  is  liable  to  fire-fang.  Even 
then  the  manure  would  not  injure  the  land. 


A  Ginseng  Book 


Having  seen  so  much  in- 


terest manifested  all  over 
the  country  in  ginseng  culture,  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  on  my  book-table  the  little  vol- 
ume entitled  "Ginseng,"  just  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  It 
is  written  by  Maurice  G.  Kains,  and  con- 
tains chapters  on  cultivation,  harvesting, 
marketing  and  market  value,  also  a  short 
account  of  the  history  and  botany  of  the 


plant.  The  text  is  liberally  interspersed  with 
illustrations.  As  the  price  of  the  book  is 
only  twenty-five  cents,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject  going  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  now  known 
about  ginseng-growing.  So  far  as  the  profits 
of  growing  the  commercial  root  are  con- 
cerned, nothing  especially  new  is  given. 

The  one  difficulty  about  raising  plants 
from  seed  is  that  it  takes  eighteen  months 
for  the  seed  to  sprout,  and  that  it  must  be 
kept  moist  during  all  this  time.  The  best 
way  to  store  the  seed  is  to  stratify  it.  Make 
a  mixture  of  leaf-mold,  sand  and  loam,  and 
pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  finer  than  the 
size  of  the  seed  with  the  pulp  off.  If  not 
sifted  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  removing  the  seeds  from  the  mixture 
when  the  time  coTues  for  planting.  A 
mixture  made  in  this  way  and  sifted  will 
be  slower  to  dry  out  than  most  unmixed 
soils,  and  will  therefore  be  better  as  a  stor- 
age material.  Put  a  layer  half  an  inch  deep 
smoothly  upon  the  bottom  of  a  box,  and 
scatter  the  berries  thickly,  but  only  one 
deep,  upon  it.  Put  another,  half  inch  layer  of 
earth,  then  a  second  layer  of  berries,  and  so 
continue  until  the  bos  is  full.  A  deep  cigar- 
box  will  hold  several  ounces  of  seed,  and  is  a 
handy  size  to  use,  although  a  stronger  box 
will  generally  be  better,  particularly  where 
it  is  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather. 
When  packed,  either  store  the  box  in  a  cel- 
lar or  bury  it  in  some  place  that  will  not 
become  wet,  but  will  always  be  moist  enough 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  drying  out  in 
the  summer.  Since  frost  does  not  injure  the 
seeds,  But  rather  improves  their  germinating 
qualities,  it  will  be  better  to  put  the  box  out 


Shady  Hooks 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

After  going  about  on  this 
earth  for  so  many  years  with 
my  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  it  would  seem 
that  I  ought  to  know  more  than  I  do.  Often 
I  find  myself  wondering  why  I  did  not  know 
enough  to  do  this  or  that  last  year  or  five 
or  ten  years  ago.  Why  didn't  I  do  this  or 
that  while  I  was  on  the  up  grade  of  life, 
so  that  I  could  be  enjoying  it  now  as  1  go 
down?  For  instance,  here  is  a  little  thing  I 
should  .have  done.  When  my  wife  or  I  desire 
to  go  to  town  I  hitch  up  the  mare  and  tie 
her  to  the  hitching-post  to  wait  until  we  are 
ready.  That  hitching-post  is  out  there  in 
the  yard  under  the  broiling  sun  instead  of 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  When  I  was 
planting  trees  on  this  place  six  years  ago  I 
could  have  planted  three  or  five  ash  or 
maple  trees  in  the  form  of  a  V  with  the 
point  toward  the  south,  thus: 
S 


E  *  *  W 
Then  set  my  hitching  post  or  rack  at  x, 
and  by  this  time  it  would  be  in  the  shade  all 
day,  and  a  horse  or  team  could  stand  there 
at  any  time  without  discomfort.  It  is  only 
one  of  those  little  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  comforts  of  life,  yet  I  didn't  think  of  it 
when  I  should. 

*  *  * 

Often  I  hear  people  who  are  passing  on  the 
highway  exclaim:  "What  a  nice  little 
home!"  "Isn't  that  a  pretty  little  place!" 
"There's  a  bird's  nest  for  you!"  etc.,  etc. 
Yet  I  would  arrange  it  entirely  different  if  I 
had  it  to  do  over  again.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  go  into  a  corn-field  and  pick  out 
the  best  spot  for  a  house,  barn,  yards,  etc., 


of  doors  tljan  in  the  cellar.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mice  upon 
the  seeds.  A  covering  of  perforated  tin  or 
wire  netting  will  effect  this  and  will  not 
hinder  the  entrance  of  rain  or  other  water. 
Thus  stored  the  seeds  can  be  left  one  year. 
They  are  then  to  be  sifted  out  and  planted 
in  a  good  friable  loam,  rather  light  than 
heavy,  well  supplied  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter  free  from  obstructions,  naturally 
well  drained  and  preferably  facing  the 
north.  The  seeds  are  set  sing'ly  in  rows  two 
or  three  inches  apart  and  at  intervals  of 
one  or  two  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
*  *  * 

A  Shad  Shed  '""''^  most  congenial  shade 
that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
vided for  ginseng-plants  is  that  of  the  for- 
est. It  should  not  be  too  dense.  The  next 
best  thing,  probably,  is  a  number  of  lath 
frames,  made  so  as  to  provide  about  half 
shade,  and  tied  to  a  framework  of  scantling 
raised  upon  posts  high  enough  iron?  che 
ground  to  permit  of  standing  erect  undei  t. 
During  the  winter  the  sections  may  be  r 
moved  and  stored.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
bed  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  place  vertical 
shade,  to  protect  those  parts  of  the  bed 
from  the  summer  sun.  , 

I  believe  that  a  shady  shed  of  this  kind 
would  come  very  handy  to  have  in  an  ordi- 
nary garden.  There  are  many  garden  crops 
which  would  just  delight  in  this  half  shade 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  summer. 
Lettuce  and  celery,  for  instance,  are  often 
suffering  from  the  excessive  and  dry  heat 
of  our  average  summers.  With  a  shed  as 
described  these  crops  could  be  had  in  per- 
fection during  the  entire  season.   For  some 


and  plat  a  lawn,  garden,  orchard,  etc.,  so 
that  everything  will  be  convenient  and  satis- 
factory. I  would  advise  all  who  are  pre- 
paring to  build  and  arrange  a  home  to  be 
sure  to  plant  one  or  two  Vs  of  trees,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  back  yard.  Also 
to  plant  one  or  more  groups  of  trees  on  the 
lawn  or  not  far  from  the  house.  A  group 
of  four  to  seven  trees  set  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart  at  one  side  of  the  lawn  will  soon 
provide  just  the  shade  old  people  love  in  hot 
weather,  and  make  a  perfect  plaj'house  for 
the  children.  The  trees  should  all  be  of  one 
variety  to  grow  and  look  well,  and  should 
be  trimmed  up  eight  to  ten  feet. 


A  pretty  little  "cozy  corner"  for  children 
to  play  in  can  be  made  by  planting  a  half 
or  three  quarter  circle  of  arbor-vitae,  inclos- 
ing a  space  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  across. 
Such  a  "cozy  corner''  as  this,  and  the  group 
of  trees  on  the  lawn,  with  hammock  and 
swing  under  them,  will  be  remembered  by 
the  children  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives — 
remembered  vividly  when  almost  all  things 
else  are  forgotten.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
of  these  little  matters  when  I  platted  and 
planted  this  place. 


Prepared  for  Mid- 


Just  now  this  lo- 
cality is  suffering 

summer  Droughts  .•      '  .  j 

ou.uuu<;x  ±,i,iii.sii.>.!>  jj-Qjjj  prolonged 

drought.  Pastures  are  bare,  and  the  soil 
in  them  is  hard  as  rock  and  dry  as  powder. 
Corn-leaves  curl  up  during  the  hot  days, 
rape-leaves  hang  limp  and  nearly  lifeless, 
while  even  the  cow-peas  look  weak  and 
drooping.  About  sunrise  the  broad,  succu- 
lent rape-leaves  stand  up  and  appear  to  be 


full  of  life  and  vigor,  while  the  sweet-corn 
leaves  are  cool,. full  of  juice  and  even  tipped 
with  dew.  While  these  plants  are  in  this 
condition  is  the  time  to  cut  a  supply  for  the 
day  and  draw  into  a  shady  place  or  pile  on 
the  barn  floor.  When  I  see  how  bare  the 
pasture  is  it  does  me  good  to  look  over  the 
fence  alongside  and  observe  the  abundance 
of  sweet  corn  standing  there — enough  to  sup- 
ply the  cows  with  green  food  till  frost  comes. 

We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that 
one  of  these  midsummer  droughts  will  pre- 
vail at  least  four  years  in  five,  and  that  we 
must  prepare  for  them.  This  season  I  have 
been  feeding  rape  to  the  cows.  I  had  about 
one  sixth  of  an  acre  and  it  supplied  a  large 
quantity  of  feed.  The  seed  was  sown  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  and  when  the 
plants  were  a  foot  high,  the  latter  part  of 
May,  I  began  cutting,  and  finished  the  patch 
July  20th,  the  last  plants  being  about  two^ 
feet  in  height.  The  early  cut  plants  made 
a  fair  second  growth,  but  the  drought  has 
cut  short  anything  like  a  second  crop.  In  a 
damp  season  rape  will  make  a  good  second 
crop  after  cutting,  but  in  this  locality  we 
can  calculate  on  only  one  good  crop.  As  a 
soiling-crop  it  is  much  earlier  than  sweet 
corn,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  rich  the  yield  in 
bulk  is  large.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  trj'  on  a 
limited  scale.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  many 
farmers  and  dairymen  who  try  it  will  adopt 
it  as  one  of  their  staple  soiling-crops,  while 
many  others  will  reject  it.  Those  who  try 
it  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  soil  must 
be  rich  to  grow  good  rape,  and  if  it  is  of  a 
loose,  mellow  nature  so  much  the  better. 


Horseless  Power 


W.  H.  H.,  Iowa,  writes 


me  that  he  hopes  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  horse  as  a  source 
of  power  on  the  farm.  "I  shall  hail  the 
glad  day,"  he  continues,  "when  we  shall  be 
relieved  of  this  great  burden;  when  we  can 
devote  all  of  our  acres  to  the  production  of 
food  for  human  beings  and  for  such  animals 
as  contribute  directly  to  our  food  supply; 
when  we  shall  be  rid  of  the  laborious  task 
of  growing,  curing  and  storing  the  enormous 
quantities  of  fuel  (food)  required  by  the 
animals  that  furnish  us  power  only." 

W.  H.  H.  is  not  the  only  one  who  will 
hail  with  joy  the  day  when  the  farmer 
shall  have  at  his  command  a  cheap  mechan- 
ical power  to  move  his  implements  on  the 
farm  and  his  conveyances  on  the  road.  That 
such  a  power  will  soon  be  discovered  (pos- 
sibly is  already)  and  harnessed  is  evident  to 
all  close  observers  of  the  trend  of  invention. 
Horse-power  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily 
managed  we  have  at  present,  but  it  is  far 
too  expensive  to  remain  much  longer.  We 
shall  have  a  cheap  and  powerful  motor  driv- 
en by  stored  electricity,  liquid  air  or  some 
other  agent  and  as  easily  managed  as  a 
wheelbarrow  ere  many  years  roll  by. 


Fake  Fairs 


A  lady  Farm  and  Fireside 


reader  in  Missouri  writes, 
among  other  things:  "Do  you  think  that  we 
farmers  should  attend  and  support  the  fakir, 
hoss-trotting,  midways  called  agricultural 
and  fine  stock  exhibitions,  and  compete 
for  the  small  prizes  offered  for  improved 
stock  and  farm  and  household  products, 
while  nine  tenths  of  all  the  receipts  are 
given  to  fast  horses,  charioteers  and  balloou- 
ists?" 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  fairs,  state 
and  county,  in  years  past,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  good.  The  last  county  "agricul- 
tural and  fine  stock  exposition"  I  attended 
was  probably  something  like  those  referred 
to  by  the  Missouri  lady.  A'  short  time  after 
entering  the  grounds  I  became  convinced 
that  all  that  was  lacking  to  make  it  a  good 
thing  was  all  the  essential  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  an  agricultural  fair.  While  I 
stood  gazing  at  the  gceat  aggi-egation  of 
slab-sided,  spindle-shanked,  rattailed  horses, 
the  array  of  fakir  stands,  side-shows  and 
gambling  devices,  and  wondering  what  had 
become  of  the  pretty  Jerseys,  the  solid  Here- 
fords  and  Shorthorns,  the  smooth  and 
squarely  built  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires  and 
Chester  Whites,  and  broad-backed  South- 
downs,  Cotswolds  and  Oxfords,  an  old  farm- 
er friend  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
with  a  comical  wink,  drawled,  "In  my 
opinion,  this  fair  is  a  nice  fair  for  those  who 
like  this  sort  of  a  fair.  Let's  go  av/ay!" 
And  away  we  went.  Evidently  a  great  many 
others  did  the  same,  and  stayed  away,  for 
the  "association"  expired  unmourned  the  fol- 
lowing year.  If  your  county  fair  is  in  good 
hands  attend  it  by  all  means.  And  all  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  attend  the  state 
fair.  One  can  learn  much  at  a  good  fair 
if  he  goes  for  that  purpose. 

Feed  Geundy. 
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FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

SELLI>"G  Hat. — Much  is  written  in  fa- 
vor of  converting  the  coarse  and  bulky 
crops  of  the  farm  into  higher-priced 
products  for  the  market  by  feeding, 
thus  retaining  upon  the  farm  as  much  of  the 
fertility  as  possible.  Such  advice  is  soimd 
and  safe  for  all  who  are  so  situated  that 
feeding  can  be  done  at  reasonable  profit,  but 
it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  all  can  sell 
their  crops  in  concentrated  form  through 
conversion  into  meat,  milk,  butter,  wool, 
etc.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  immense 
amounts  of  stuff  must  go  direct  from  the 
fields  to  the  markets  because  they  are 
needed  in  their  original  form  by  consumers 
or  manufacturers.  This  is  -  true  of  hay  as 
well  as  of  other  products  of  the  field,  not- 
withstanding all  the  writers  that  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  sell- 
ing this  feed.  On  many  farms  hay  is  the 
best  cash  crop,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  sell 
it.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of  profit,  taking 
a  term  of  years  into  consideration  when 
profit  is  calculated  so  that  the  questions  of 
labor  and  soil  fertilization  may  be  accurately 
determined. 

*  *  * 

Vajlcatiox  of  Plaz^t-food. — There  is 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  many  writers 
to  ■  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  tables 
giving  thex  fertilizing  value  of  the  various 
farm  crops  as  stated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  to  insist  strenuously  that  a  farmer  is 
playing  a  losing  game  when  he  sells  a  ton 
of  hay  for  less  than  the  amount  named  in 
these  tables  as  the  valuation  of  the  plant- 
food  contained  in  the  hay.  But  if  their 
position  is  correct,  the  hay  must  seU  for  a 
siam  equal  not  only  to  the  valuation  in  the 
tables,  but  equal  to  this  plus  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. They  are  inconsistent  in  omitting 
the  latter  item.  If  the  valuation  placed  upon 
the  manurial  elements  of  a  ton  of  any  field 
crop  should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then 
every  farmer  is  losing  money  that  does  not 
sell  his  crops  for  more  than  manurial  value 
and  cost  of  production  combined.  Does  the 
practical  farmer  believe  that  he  must  set 
aside  say  six  or  seven  dollars  for  the  fertil- 
ity in  the  ton  of  timothy  hay  sold  off  the 
farm?  I  think  not.  I  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  underrate  the  matter  of  soil  ex- 
haustion, and  I  know  that  fertility  is  more 
easily  and  safely  maintained  by  the  feeding 
of  crops  on  the  farm  than  by  their  sale,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a  better  agricul- 
ture to  make  radical  assertions  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  experience  of  careful  men. 


Whee^  is  the  Erkob? — Clearly  the  mis- 
take is  in  assuming  that  the  plant-food  in  a 
ton  of  field  crops  should  be  given  the  same 
valuation  a  pound  as  is  given  that  in  avail- 
able commercial  fertilizers.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  farmer  at  a  distance  from  high- 
priced  citj-  markets  cannot  afford  to  furnish 
all  the  fertility  needed  by  a  crop  in  the 
form  of  available  fertilizers,  then  is  it  equally 
true  that  he  cannot  rightly  value  that  ob- 
tained from  the  soil  and  air  at  the  price 
demanded  for  it  by  dealers  in  fertilizers. 
The  farmer  finds  that  he  can  afford,  it  may 
be,  to  supply  a  small  amount  of  the  needed 
plant-food  in  the  form  of  a  fertilizer,  because 
in  such  form  it  helps  the  plants  to  help 
themselves  in  the  soil.  It  is  the  availability 
of  the  plant-foo^i  that  gives  it  its  value.  The 
elements  in  a  fertilizer  can  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed just  when  and  where  needed.  The 
soil  is  a  storehouse  of  plant-food  that  has 
a  much  lower  market  value  a  pound. 

It  is  not  possible  to  place  an  accurate  val- 
uation iipon  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  soil.  We  know  that  it  has 
value,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  it 
removed  by  crops  without  compensation, 
but  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  assert  that  any 
farmer  reduces  the  value  of  his  land  by  six 
or  seven  dollars  when  he  sells  a  ton  of  hay 
from  it.  A  certain  amount  of  the  three  val- 
uable elements  has  left  the  soil,  but  its  value 
to  the  farmer  in  nine  cases  out  of  t^n  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  the  selling  price  of  an 
equal  amount  of  these  elements  in  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  figures  given  in  these  tables  are 
excessively  high  for  most  farms. 


Timothy  Hard  on  Land.— The  hay- 
farmer  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
timothy  is  a  hard  crop  on  land.  "RTiile  two 
tons  of  it  does  not  remove  fertility  from  an 
acre  that  has  a  value  to  the  farmer  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  dollars,  yet  it  has  some  value; 


and  then  tKe  crop  is  such  that  the  soil  fails 
to  get  such  exposure  to  the  air  as  all  soils 
need.  It  lies  compact  while  the  roots  feed 
near  the  surface.  Year  after  year,  until  the 
meadow  becomes  foul  or  unproductive,  this 
J  condition"  continues.  If  timothy  were  grown 
a  single  year  in  rotation,  as  is  usual  with 
wheat,  it  would  not  be  considered  exliaus- 
tive,  the  sod  furnishing  humus  for  a  succeed- 
ing crop.  Where  clover  is  grown  with  the 
timothy  soils  usually  improve,  although  the 
clover  cannot  add  a  pound  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  that  are  valued  so  highly  in 
the  estimates  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Crops  are  not  "hard"  upon  land  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  of  fertility  re- 
moved in  them,  but  according  to  their  habit 
of  growth,  the  character  of  the  methods  re- 
quired in  their  production,  and  the  nature 
of  the  rotation  or  the  absence  of  rotation. 


Ratioxae  ilA>'AGEirENT. — It  is  the 
business  of  the  man  who  has  land  adapted 
to  timothy,  and  who  raises  it  for  hay,  to 
learn  whether  the  best  jSrofit  lies  in  feeding 
it  or  selling  it.  If  the  market  price  seems 
to  justify  selling  it,  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing fertility  must  be  considered  just  as  it  .is 
in  the  case  of  wheat  or  other  product.  We 
know  that  such  land  must  be  exposed  to  the 
air  and  given  humus,  or  else  have  plant-food 
added  directly  in  the  form  of  stable  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizers.  A  combination 
of  both  methods  is  best.  The  meadow  should 
be  under  a  reasonably  short  rotation.  The 
sod  should  be  turned  and  allowed  to  decay 
in  the  soil  where  it  furnishes  humus.  When 
the  land  is  re-seeded  clover  should  be  seeded 
also,  as  it  will  furnish  nitrogen  and  also 
feed  deep  in  the  soil,  making  tough  material 
available  and  bringing  it  up  near  the  surface, 
where  the  timothy  will  feed  upon  it  as  the 
clover-roots  decay.  Two  years  is  a  sufficient- 
ly long  time  for  a  meadow  to  stand  if  the 
interests  of  the  soil  are  considered.  Timothy 
is  hard  upon  land  simply  because  we  make 
it  so,  by  letting  it  feed  upon  the  surface  for 
years  while  the  soil  beneath  is  left  to  become 
compact  and  lifeless.  Davtd. 


LIGHTNING 

The  Xational  Weather  Bureau  reports  that 
365  death€  have  resulted  during  the  past 
year  from  lightning-strokes,  besides  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the 
field,  improved  property,  etc.  In  1898  re- 
ports were  received  showing  the  destruction 
of  damage  by  lightning  of  1,865  buildings, 
aggregating  a  loss  of  -Sl,i40,000,  and  that  700 
damaging  strokes  fell  upon  live  stock,  single 
strokes  in  some  eases  killing  a  large  number 
of  animals.  A  large  proportion  of  this  stock 
met  its  death  in  close  proximity  to  wire 
fences,  and  these  fences,  it  was  found  upon 
investigation,  were  not  provided  with 
grounding- wires.  Some  of  the  reports  show 
that  the  bolts  struck  the  fences  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  where  the  animals 
were  killed.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
barbed-wire  fences  are  responsible  for  con- 
siderable loss  each  year  from  lightning,  and 
it  is  stated  by  the  officials  of  the  weather 
bureau  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
this  loss  could  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
grounding-wires  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
construction  of  such  fences,  thus  providing 
the  current  a  suitable  path  through  which  to 
pass  to  the  earth. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  weather 
bureau  discusses  the  question  of  lightning- 
rods  and  their  value  to  the  farm  and  the 
house.  This  subject  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  lightning-rods  in  many  sections 
have  of  late  fallen  into  disrepute  and  been 
discarded  as  worthless,  and  in  some  cases 
considered  even  as  "lightning-attractors,"  to 
the  detriment  of  buildings.  The  bureau 
states  that  while  no  lightning-rods  are  abso- 
lutely sure  safeguards,  yet  almost  any  con- 
ductor is  better  than  none,  and  that 
"conductors  are  essential  to  anything  like 
security."  The  fact  that  a  building  provided 
with  lightning-rods  of  the'  most  approved 
styles  may  be  struck  by  lightning  and  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  does  not  prove  the  use- 
lessness  of  rods.  Any  part  of  a  building, 
if  the  flash  be  of  a  certain  character,  may  be 
struck,  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  rod  on 
the  building  or  not.  Fortunately,  however, 
such  cases  are  exceptional.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  flashes  in  our  latitudes  are  not  so 
intense  but  that  a  good  rod,  if  well  grounded, 
will  furnish  the  most  natural  path  for  the 
flash.  But  in  some  cases  of  sudden  enormous 
discharges  of  electricity  the  rod  may  be  lik- 
ened to  a  river  channel  in  time  of  a  Western 
flood — unable  to  carry  off  safely  the  full 
current. 

All  bams  and  exposed  houses,  especially  if 


situated  on  hillsides,  should  have  lightning- 
rods,  the  weather  bureau  states.  Ordinary 
dwelling-houses   in   cit.v   blocks   have  not 
need  for  them  that  scattered  country  houses 
have.    The  iron  rod  is  the  cheapest  and  as 
efficient  as  copper;  it  should  weigh  about 
six  ounces  to  the  foot  and  be  in  the  form 
of  a  tape.    In  this  shape  it  is  much  more 
efficient  than  if  round.   The  ground  connec- 
tion of  a  rod  is  stated  to  be  of  very  great 
'importance;  at  best  it  is  a  poor  ground  for 
some  flashes,  and  it  is  recommended  to  bury 
the  earth-plates  in  damp  ground  or  running 
water,  especiallj'  the  latter.    The  apex  of 
the  rod  should  be  plated  or  in  some  way 
protected    from    corrosion.     The  bulletin 
finally  comments  on  the  medical  features  of 
the  subject,  and  states  that  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning received  by  a  person  frequently  causes 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
organs  and  the  heart  which,  if  left  alone, 
will  deepen  into  death,  but  if  quickly  and  in- 
telligently treated — chafing,  artificial  respira- 
tion, etc. — will  generally  result  in  recovery. 

Gtjt  E.  Mitchell. 


THE  HOUSE  WATER-SUPPLY 

In  planning  to  put  a  water-tank  in  your 
kitchen  have  you  considered  that  during  the 
summer  when  the  stock  are  in  the  fields 
drinking  from  springs  the  tank  will  have  less 
water  flowing  into  it  from  the  windmill  or 
the  hydraulic  ram,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
if  it  is  not  empty  it  will  contain  warm 
water?  And  have  you  considered  that  when 
you  want  cold  water  under  these  circum- 
stances you  must  turn  on  the  windmill, 
start  the  ram,  or  pump  the  water  yourself? 
If  you  don't  your  wife  will!  If  you  haven't 
thought  of  this,  then  profit  bymy  experience. 
"Experience  is  the  name  a  man  gives  to  his 
mistakes." 

The  tank  in  the  kitchen  had  survived  its 
usefulness,  was  worn  out,  and  a  new  one 
had  been  decided  upon.  The  mistake  was 
made  when  the  old  one  was  put  in:  it  should 
never  have  been  put  in  the  kitchen. 

I  bought  a  large  galvanized  steel  tank 
with  a  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fiftj'  gallons,  and  set  it  up  outside  the  kitch- 
en in  the  woodshed,  the  bottom  being 
eighteen  inches  above  the  faucet  at  the  sink. 
A  box  was  built  around  it  large  enough  to 
allow  a  packing  of  six  inches  of  sawdust 
above,  below  and  at  the  sides.  This  material 
was  applied  after  the  pipe  connections  had 
all  been  well  tested  to  see  that  they  did  not 
leak.  It  was  put  around  the  tank  to  keep 
the  water  cool  during  the  summer  by  pre- 
venting access  of  the  warm  air  to  its  sides, 
and  to  prevent  freezing  in  the  winter. 

The  tank  is  one  of  the  kind  used  for 
heating  water  in  connection  with  a  range, 
and  as  it  stood  when  I  purchased  it,  it  had 
four  openings — two  at  the  top,  one  at  the 
side  and  one  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the 
holes  at  the  top  opens  into  the  tank  direct, 
and  was  to  be  used  for  the  outflow  of  warm 
water.  The  otbpr  is  attached  to  a  pipe  on 
the    inside    of  the 


tank  which  was  to 
carrj-  the  cold  water 
nearly  to  the  bottom. 
The  hole  in  the  side 
was  for  the  inflow  of 
water  as  it  came 
heated  from  the  fire. 
At  the  bottom  was 
to  be  attached  the 
pipe  that  led  to 
the  fire-box  where 
the  water  was  to 
be  heated. 

But  I  didn't  want 
the  water  hot,  and 
therefore  had  no 
need  of  this  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  ily 
ends,  I  thought,  would  be  best  gained  by 
turning  the  tank  upside  down  and  plugging 
the  side  opening.  This  I  did.  The  pipe 
that  comes  from  the  hydraulic  ram  I  then 
attached  to  the  supply-pipe.  A,  so  that  the 
fresh  water  enters  the  opening  that  was 
originally  at  the  bottom,  but  is  now  at  the 
top  of  the  tank.  The  outflow-pipe,  B,  was 
then  screwed  to  the  cold-water  pipe  which 
runs  inside  the  tank,  and  the  pipe  C,  which 
runs  to  the  sink,  was  fastened  to  the  original 
hot-water  pipe. 

AVhenever  the  hydraulic  ram  is  working 
the  water  flows  in  and  there  is  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh,  cool  water  all  summer.  B.v 
turning  a  tap  in  the  flow-pipe  I  can  shut 
off  the  water  from  the  tank  and  force  the 
water  to  the  large  cistern  in  the  garret  when 
the  supply  in  it  from  the  roof  becomes  ex- 
hausted. 

The  outflow-pipe  empties  into  the  sewer, 
and  like  the  tank  and  the  other  pipes,  is 
well  inclosed  in  sawdust.      M.  G.  Kaixs. 


WHEAT  NOTES  FOR  ENTERPRISING  WHEAT 
GROWERS 

The  winter  wheats  of  the  United  States 
can  well  be  put  into  three  distinct  classes. 
The  white,  soft  wheats  are  most  successfully 
grown  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in 
the  leading  apple-growing  regions  of  the 
middle  latitudes.  The  semi-hard  wheats  are 
to  be  found  between  Oklahoma  and  Nebras- 
ka in  the  West  and  Canada  and  Xorth  Car- 
olina in  the  East.  The  very  hard  flinty- 
grained  winter  wheats,  known  as  durums, 
are  being  successfully  grown  in  Texas. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  de- 
mand in  Oklahoma  and  northwestern 
Texas,  as  well  as  in  southern  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana and  southwestern  Kentucky,  for  a  semi- 
hard red  wheat  that  is  of  a  hardy,  drought- 
resistant  character  that  will  resist  the 
orange-leaf  rust  (Uredo  rubigo-vera).  "VMieat 
of  this  class  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
roller-mill  process  of  flour-jnaking,  which  has 
now  been  so  generally  adopted  by  millers. 

The  Turkey  Bed,  a  semi-hard  wheat  now 
*  extensively  grown  in  Kansas,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  variety.  The  address  of 
the  leading  growers  in  the  states  named 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  directors  of 
the  Kansas  and  Iowa  experiment  stations. 
The  Budapest,  now  extensively  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  can  be 
very  properly  put  in  the  same  class. 

The  varieties  of  the  durums,  or  macaroni, 
wheats  are  less  known.  One  variety  now 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
the  Nicaragua  hard.  This  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  very  few  rust-proof  wheats  that  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  the  South,  where 
the  rust  almost  invariably  ruins  the  crop. 
It  is  a  heavily  bearded  wheat,  and  can  be 
sown  in  central  Texas  not  only  in  October, 
but  in  the  following  February,  thus  giving 
the  grower  a  double  advantage  in  securing  a 
crop.  So  far  as  known,  the  old-fashioned 
red-bearded  Mediterranean  is  still  one 
among  the  most  reliable  varieties  for  general 
cultivation  in  the  Southern  states,  but  inter- 
mixture ^-ith  other  varieties  now  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply  for 
seeding  purposes.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  the  great  .number  of  varieties 
yet  imported,  and  a  variety  least  subject"  to 
the  attacks  of  the  wheat-weevil. 

Among  the  varieties  that  may  very  prop- 
erly be  classed  with  the  medium-hard  red 
wheats  which  can  be  profitably  gr6\\'nHf'alI 
the  dent-corn  grcn-ing  regions,  the  Fultz, 
which  was  originated  in  Pennsylvania,"  takes 
the  lead.  Until  the  time  the  seed  of  this 
varietj-  had  become  too  much  deteriorated 
by  intermixture  with  other  varieties  it  was 
regarded  by  the  wheat-growers  of  the 
United  States  much  in  the  same  light  sts  was 
the  Wilson's  Albany  by  the  strawberry* 
grower,  the  Concord  by  the  grape-grower, 
and  the  Baldwin  or  Newton  Pippin  by  the 
apple  orchardist. 

Another  varietj-  of  wheat,  the  Mealy, 
which  the  writer  of  these  notes  discovered  in 
southern  Virginia,  when  chief  of  the  seed 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  another  wheat  of  a  similar 
character,  but  which,  like  the  Fultz,  is  rap- 
idh"  losing  many  of  its  desirable  qualities 
by  being  mixed  with  other  more  common 
varieties.  When  the  originator  of  it  took 
it  to  the  country  mill  the  miller  refused  to 
grind  it  on  account  of  the  extreme  hardness 
of  the  grain.  This  variety  has  been  well 
tested  at  the  Ohio  experiment  station,  a)id 
is  highly  recommended. 

Where  the  winter  wheat  was  killed  by  tfie 
extreme  cold  weather  last  February,  in  the 
winter-wheat  growing  countries  in  northern 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  southern  ^lichigan,  the 
Turkey  Red  wheat  should  be  substituted  for 
the  less  hardy  varieties.  Reliable  seedsmen 
ought  to  procure  and  advertise  this  variety. 
In  the  meantime  the  directors  of  the  exper- 
iment stations  in  the  wintei^wheat  belt,"  as 
well  as  the  one  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  can  be 
consulted  about  other  hardy  variieties. 

More  and  better  work  in  the  line  of  intro- 
ducing improved  pedigreed  seed  of  the  lead- 
ing farm  crops  is  a  need  of  the  hour,  since 
it  «-ill  surely  lead  to  a  greatly  increased 
yield  and  thereby  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  farming  community.  That 
enterprising  wheat-growers  want  better 
seed-wheat  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
frequently  pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  a 
bushel  to  responsible  parties  for  some  pre- 
sumably new  variety  which  in  too  many 
cases  proves  to  be  no  better  than  the  ones 
heretofore  grown.  It  has  been  well  stated 
that  "it  is  the  recognized  province  of  the 
experiment  station  in  each  state  to  deter- 
mine what  varieties  of  the  different  grain 
crops  are  best  adapted  to  particular  local- 
ities in  the  state;  for  if  they  are  not  in- 
formed on  the  subject  others  are  not  likely 
to  be."  W.  M.  K. 
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NOTES  FROM^ 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 

LATE  Cabbages  and  Caulifloweks. 
— The  hot  and  very  dry  weather  in 
June  and  early  July  has  prevented 
me  and  many  others  from  planting 
seed  of  late  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  at  the 
time  when  we  have  usually  done  or  should 
have  done  it,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  grow- 
ing large  solid  heads  before  the  time  that 
cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  further  growth. 
I  did  sow  some  seed  of  these  vegetables, 
however,  even  earlier  than  I  had  been  in  the 
habit,  but  very  few  of  the  seeds  sprouted, 
especially  of  cauliflower.  Then  after  the  last 
rains  most  of  them  came  up  rather  late.  I 
have  also  sowed  another  lot  in  the  now 
moist  soil,  and  they  grew  promptly.  Per- 
haps I  may  yet  succeed  in  getting  good 
heads  from  these  late-sown  or  late-sprouted 
seeds.  Just  now  vegetation  steems  to  be 
making  up  for  lost  time,  and  one  can  often 
see  the  difference  from  one  day  to  another. 
The  carpet  or  mulch  of  fresh  manuie  that  I 
am  now  spreading  all  over  the  ground  be- 
tween these  late  cabbages  and  cauliflowers 
gives  them  a  great  advantage.  They  feel  at 
home  in  the  moist  ground,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  sun  or  how  dry  the  atmosphere. 
I  have  never  yet  failed  to  get  good  cabbages 
and  fine  cauliflowers  for  late  fall  and  winter 
use  from  plants  thus  started  and  managed. 

*  *  * 

Winter  Radishes.— It  is  now  time  to 
sow  seed  of  the  winter  radishes.  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  rather  pungent  kinds,  like  Black 
Spanish,  etc.  Some  people  prefer  the  beau- 
tiful Chinese  Eose,  which  is  too  sweet  to 
suit  my  taste.  Years  ago  I  thought  much 
of  the  Chinese  Mammoth,  a  white,  very 
large  and  exceptionally  tender  sort.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  seed  of  it  as  it  used 
to  be.  For  this  reason  I  have  fallen  back 
on  the  Long  Black  Spanish.  It  is  not  a  great 
trick  to  grow  any  of  these  radishes  in  our 
usually  favorable  fall  weather.  Have  the 
ground  well  prepared  and  reasonably  fertile. 
Sow  seed  thinly  in  drills  which  should  not 
be  less  than  fifteen  inches  apart.  Begin 
using  the  hand  wheel-hoe  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up.  Remove  all  weeds  early. 
Thej-  grow  very  fast  just  at  this  time.  Then 
thin  the  plants  to  stand  not  less  than  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Chinese  Rose 
might  be  left  two  to  two  and  one  half  inches 
apart.  Possibly  the  last-named  will  take 
well  in  some  markets.  I  have  never  tried 
it  as  a  market  vegetable.  All  winter  radishes 
are  best  for  table  use  when  cut  or  shaved 
in  slices  across,  say  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  piled  up, 
slightly  salted,  on  a  plate,  to  stand  an 
hour  or  so  before  being  used. 

*  *  * 

Celery  Hints. — South  of  Philadelphia  or 
Cincinnati  it  is  still  time  enough  to  set  cel- 
ery for  fall  and  winter  crop.  The  method 
usually  employed  there  is  to  plant  in  beds 
six  feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  same  width 
between  each  two  beds.  The  space  for 
the  plants  is  slightly  excavated,  say  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  plants  set  in  rows 


Fig.  1 

across  the  bed,  which  rows  are  one  foot 
apart,  while  the  plants  in  the  rows  are  set 
six  inches  apart.  The  bed  is  then  gradually 
filled  up  with  earth  from  the  alleys.  The 
prime  condition  of  success  in  growing  celery 
tlwis  closely  together  is  an  excess  of  avail^ 
able  plant-foods  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  use  plenty  of  manure  in  the  soil, 
but  this  manure  should  be  old,  that  is,  well 
rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil. 
I  wonder  what  success  Southern  people 
would  meet  if  they  were  to  try  the  old 
plan  of  planting  in  trenches.  Have  any  of 
the  Southern  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side ever  tried  it?  Sometimes  I  have  a 
notion  to  plant  a  patch  in  this  way  again. 
The  chief  difhculty  here  is  the  fact  that  in 
.  order  to  go  a  foot  down  into  the  ground 
we  have  to  dig  up  a  portion  of  the  hard  clay 
subsoil.  Of  course,  we  have  to  set  the  plants 
in  good  surface-soil.  After  the  trench  is 
dug  a  lot  of  fine  manure  and  good  surface- 
soil,  well  mixed,  must  be  put  back  into  the 
trench,  say  not  less  than  four  inches  deep, 
and  into  this  the  celery  is  planted.  We  may 
have  a  single  or  a  double  row.   I  am  now 


quite  in  favor  of  making  double  rows  in 
any  way  we  many  plant.  It  gives  double  the 
number  of  plants,  and  requires  only  one 
banking,  boarding  or  filling  up. 

*  *  * 

In  reality  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  old  trench  system  and  the  mulching  sys- 
tem as  now  practised  by  me.  The  illustra- 
tions will  make  this  plain.  Any  way  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Fig.  1  shows  the  young 
plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  with 
banks  of  earth  between  the  rows.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  double  rows  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  banks  of  coarse  manure  be- 
tween each  two  double  rows,  the  manure 
being  held  up  and  away  from  the  plant- 
rows  by  boards  set  up  on  long  edge  on  each 
side  of  each  double  row.  In  either  case  the 
plants  are  protected  from  drying  winds  and 
heat.  In  the  mulching  system  we  have  anoth- 
er advantage.  If  weather  is  very  dry  and  hot 
we  can  let  a  stream  of  water  (if  we  have 
it)  soak  through  the  manure,  thus  foTcing 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants  in  any  kind  of 
weather  by  means  of  the  easily  assimilated 
plant-foods  which  the  water  dissolves  from 
the  manure  and  carries  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  With  celery  thus  managed 
and  protected  there  will  be  very  little  chance 
for  rusts  or  blights  to  attack  the  foliage; 
but  if  they  do,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  or  with 
a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  will 
restore  the  plants  to  health. 

*  *  * 

Hen  Manure.-— I  have  always  valued  the 
droppings  of  poultry  very  highly  as  a  garden 
manure.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  produce 
foliage  and  stalks  of  the  thriftiest  kind.  For 
that  reason  I  usually  reserve  all  poultry 
manure  for  gi'owing  celery  and  ce'ery-plants, 
spinach,  onions,  lettuce,  etc.,  and  I  believe 


Fig.  2 

that  the  same  material  would  come  very 
acceptable  for  growing  winter  (hothouse) 
lettuce.  A  writer  in  ''American  Gardening" 
says  that  for  greenhouse  purposes  he  com- 
posts the  poultry  manure  with  five  times  its 
amount  of  soil,  or  better,  sods,  and  adds 
to  every  barrel  of  the  manure  fifteen  pounds 
of  pure  ground  bone  and  five  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  potash.  The  whole  is  to  be  cut 
down  and  well  fined  and  mixed  before  using. 
*  *  * 

Cheap  Bunching-onions.— I  have  sown 
another  long  row  of  Gibraltar  onion,  using 
seed  very  thickly,  in  fact,  as  thick  as  we 
sow  it  for  sets  (about  sixty  pounds  to  the 
acre).  The  only  difference  is  that  I  select 
very  rich  ground  for  my  rows,  while  for  sets 
the  soil  should  be  only  fairly  fertile.  This 
row  is  intended  for  latest  bunching-onions. 
I  sow  a  row  or  two  every  few  weeks  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  what  a  lot  of  stuff 
for  green  bunching  one  can  pull  up  from  any 
such  row!  People  like  young  small  onions 
to  eat  with  bread  and  butter,  and  they  con- 
sume great  quantities  when  such  mild  sweet 
ones  can  be  had  as  the  Gibraltar  or  Prize- 
taker.  I  prefer  the  former;  it  is  thriftier 
and  very  mild.  The  onions,  with  bulbs  from 
one  half  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  more 
in  diameter,  stand  very  thickly  in  the 
row.  It  takes  only  a  couple  of  inches  of 
row  to  furnish  material  enough  for  one 
bunch,  and  I  am  selling  three  bunches  for 
a  nickel.  This  gives  us  about  a  penny  for 
every  inch  of  row,  the  row  requiring  a  space 
of  twelve  inches  or  less  in  width.  This 
makes  $10  to  $12  for  a  hundred  feet  of  row, 
or  at  the  rate  of -$4,000  to  $5,000  an  acre. 
Figuring  on  the  acre  rate,  of  course,  is  idle 
speculation.  We  can't  sell  more  than  the 
product  of  a  few  rows  at  retail  rates,  and 
only  a  reasonable  amount  at  wholesale  at 
half  or  one  third  the  retail  price.  What  I 
wanted  to  demonstrate  is  merely  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  produce  all  the  bunching-onions 
any  one  may  need  for  late  use  and  summer 
and  fall  sales,  and  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing them  is  trifling — virtually  next  to  noth- 
ing except  cost  of  seed.  I  believe  that  the 
consumption  of  these  small  onions  could  be 
largely  increased,  and  would  be  doubled  and 
trebled  if  all  would  grow  the  sweet  Spanish 
varieties,  like  Gibraltar  and  Prizetaker,  and 
let  people  find  out  that  an  onion  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  thing  that  will  bring  tears  to 
people's  eyes.  I  find  that  I  can  eat  quite 
a  quantity  flavored  with  a  little  salt  or  with 
vinegar  and  salt  with  my  bread  and  butter 
for  supper,  and  that  they  have  a  good  effect 
on  my  general  health.  T.  Greiner. 
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FAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Injured  Strawberry-plantx  A.  B.  ,H., 

Penn's  Station,  Oreg.  The  injury  to  t  your 
Red  Jacket  gooseberry  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  some  disease,  but  wliat  it  is  I  cannot  tell 
from  your  description.  I  wish  you  would 
send  on  samples  for  examination.  From  your 
description  I  should  think  it  a  sort  of  goose- 
berry-twig blight,  for  which  I  know  of  no 
remedy. 

PricUly-asli  for  Hedge  C.  S.  W.,  East 

Palestine,  Ohio.  The  leaf  you  inclosed  is  that 
of  prickly-ash,  but  it  is  not  desirable  as  a 
hedge  for  turning  stock,  as  it  does  not  grow 
close  enough  and  is  hard  to  maintain.  A  far 
better  hedge-plant  for  such  a  purpose  is 
Osage  orange,  which  is  one  of  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Honey-locust  also  makes  an 
impenetrable  stock  fence,  and  bears  pruning 
well. 

Apple-blight — W.  C,  Matthews,  N.  C. 
The  injury  to  your  apple-trees  is  probabl.v 
caused  by  blight,  which  commonly  injures  the 
apple  in  the  West,  but  only  occasionall.v  at- 
tacks it  in  the  East  or  South.  Some  varieties 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  proper 
treatment  consists  in  cutting  off  and  burning 
the  diseased  portions.  It  seldom  continues 
injurious  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  each 
season,  and  may  not  attack  youir  plants 
again  for  several  j'ears. 

A  Maple  Gro-ve.— Z.  N.  T.,  Dalton.  Pa. 
The  best  way  to  start  a  young  maple  grove 
is  generally  by  planting  out  young  seedlings. 
These  can  be  bought  for  from  $S  to  .?6  a 
thousand,  at  one  year  old.  They  may  be 
successfully  planted  in  the  fall  if  the  soil 
is  moist  and  is  very  carefully  firmed 
around  their  roots  and  they  are  mulched 
a  little  to  prevent  "heaving  out"  by  frost  in 
winter,  but  your  safest  plan  would  be  to 
plant  early  in  the  spring. 

Tent-caterpillar  N.  A.  Lost  River, 

Vt'.  Va.  The  egg  masses  sticking  to  and  sur- 
rounding the  twigs  on  your  apple  and  peach 
trees  are  those  of  some  tent-caterpillars.  If 
they  are  gathered  and  destroyed,  just  so 
many  colonies  will  be  killed  as  you  destroy 
egg  masses.  If  this  cannot  be  done  econom- 
ically care  should  be  taken  to  spray  the  foli- 
age as  soon  as  the  young  hatch  out,  using 
Paris  green,  one  pound,  and  water,  one  hun- 
dred gallons.  The  old  nests  do  no  serious 
harm,  except  to  indicate  slovenly  methods, 
and  should  be  removed.  The  caterpillars  will 
probably  be  very  numerous  if  you  did  not 
take  remedial  measures  this  spring.  For  lice 
on  apple-trees  you  can  use  tobacco-water, 
made  the  color  of  strong  tea  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  stems  or  leaves,  and  it  is  a  good 
remedy. 

Cherry  and  Apple  Seedlings  XI.  E., 

Sussex,  Miss.  Cherry-pits  should  gf  nerally  be 
mixed  with  moist  sand  and  buried  in  the 
ground  outdoors  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  then 
planted  early  in  the  following  spring.  If  the 
seed  gets  very  dry  it  may  not  sprout  readily 
until  one  year  from  the  following  spring-.  A 
common  and  very  good  way  to  handle  them 
is  to  sow  in  good  soil  as  soon  as  gathered, 
covering  about  two  inches  deep,  and  then  put 
on  several  inches  of  hay,  which  should  remain 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  should 
be  removed  and  the  soil  loosened.  But  in 
this  case  lookout  should  be  kept  for  squirrels 
which  are  liable  to  dig  out  and  eat  the 
seed.  The  rows  should  be  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Apple-seed  may  be  successfully 
managed  in  the  same  way  as  cherry-pits.  The 
soil  iB  either  case  should  preferably  be  light 
but  rich,  so  it  will  not  pack  too  hard  in 
spring. 

Gnmming.— D.  C.  S.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  cherry-trees 
bleeding  to  death,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
I  have  lose  several  the  past  year,  generally 
the  Queen  Ann,  which  is  the  best  cherry  we 
have  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
in  bearing.  They  bleed  in  spots,  from  the 
ground  away  up  into  the  limbs." 

Reply: — The  disease  to  which  you  refer  is 
known  as  "gumming,"  and  is  very  serious 
in  .vour  section.  No  remedy  is  known  for  it 
and  the  cause  is  not  understood.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  of  many  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  that  it  is  most  liable  to 
attack  trees  with  exposed  trunks,  and  low, 
close  heading  is  recommended  as  being  desir- 
able for  this  and  other  reasons.  Some  vari- 
eties are  much  more  susceptible  to  its  injuries 
than  others.  Some  growers  recommend  slit- 
ting the  bark,  but  this  is  of  doubtful  utility 
in  this  case. 

Downy  Milde'O" — Leached  Wood  Ashes 
—Bean  and  Pea  Weevils.— H.  E.  B., 
Gibsonburg,  Ohio.  The  leaves  received  are 
probably  affected  by  what  is  known  as 
downy  mildew  of  the  grape.  It  is  very  com- 
monly injurious  to  the  vine.  This  disease 
often  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  .vellow.  dry  up 
and  drop  off,  and  is  very  injurious  in  many 
sections.  After  the  leaves  come  off,  of  course 
the  fruit  stops  growing.  The  vines  usually 
continue  growing  and  produce  a  weak  growth 
from  their  tips.  Some  varieties,  notably  Del- 
aware, Lindley.  etc.,  are  especially  liable  to 
it.  It  may  be  prevented  b.v  spra.ving  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  sufficiently  often  to  keep 


ttj  leaves  coated  with  it,  about  four  times, 
and  the  work  should  begin  early.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  spray  after  the  fruit  is  full- 
grown  the  copper-carbonate  solution  should 
then  be  used,  but  this  is  not  generally  neces- 
sary. Leached  wood  ashes  is  practically  of 

uo  value  whatever  for  crops,  and  is  not  worth 
bothering  with.  On  sandy  laud,  however, 
they  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage 

to  help  make  the  soil  more  compact.  There 

is'  practically  no  method  of  protecting  peas 
or  beans  from  weevils  after  they  are  planted. 
Protection  is  most  generally  secured  by  late 
planting,  so  that  the  plants  are  not  in  flower 
when  the  mature  insects  are  ready  to  lay 
their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ovary 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  the  larva 
eats  into  the  seed,  and  the  hole  by  which  it 
enters  is  so  small  that  it  grows  over  com- 
pletely, and  from  the  outside  there  is  nothing 
that  indicates  the  presence  of  the  larva  in  the 
seed.  The  insect  undergoes  its  changes  in 
the  seed. 

Injured  Apple-frees. — F.  C.  A.  M.,  Jas- 
per county,  Ind.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be 
killing  your  apple-trees,  but  it  might  be 
blight,  borers  or  other  causes.  You  will  have 
to  examine  carefully  for  borers,  and  describe 
to  me  the  s.ymptoms  more  carefully,  or  I  can- 
not answer  you  intelligently.  Fruit-trees  of 
all  kinds  that  are  overloaded  have  their  fruit 
improved  and  carry  the  load  with  less  injury 
when  thinned  than  when  allowed  to  overbear, 
and  the  fruit  generally  sells  for  a  higher 
price,  as  it  is  larger  on  account  of  this  and 
generally  fully  as  large  in  yield.  The  help 
to  the  tree  from  thinning  consists  in  relieving 
it  from  maturing  so  many  seeds,  the  doing 
of  which  is  ver.r  exhausting  to  the  tree,  while 
the  growing  of  flesh  is  not  a  great  burden,  as 
it  is  composed  largely  of  water.  The  work 
of  thinning  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  well  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  heavi- 
ly loaded  trees  or  grape-vines  should  have 
about  one  half  their  crop  taken  off,  and  this 
will  often  look  like  waste  when  it  is  done. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  clusters  where 
fruit  hangs  closely  rather  than  remove  the 
fruit  entire  from  any  branches. 

Improving  Wild  Strawberries — Best 
Apples — J.  C.  S..  Emo,  Ontario,  Canada. 
If  .vou  wish  to  improve  your  native  strawber- 
ries b.v  crossing  you  can  use  almost  any  of 
the  good  cultivated  sorts  to  good  advantage, 
and  it  matters  verj-  little  which,  as  the  re- 
sults from  crossing  are  very  uncertain,  and 
what  you  need  most  is  to  get  it  to  var.v  from 
the  wild  t.vpe  and  then  improve  the  seedlings 
b.v  selection  year  after  year.  If  you  under- 
take it  you  have  a  long  job,  but  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  You  should  raise  many  seedlings 
after  making  the  cross,  and  select  those  that 
vuiy  most  from  the  type,  even  if  they  are 
not  the  best,  as  such  are  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce widely  varying  seedlings.  To  improve 
such  a  plant  you  must  get  it  to  vary  first 
and  then  raise  seedlings  and  select.  This  is 
the  method  used  by  Luther  Burbank,  who 
oiiginated  the  Burbank  potato  and  more  good 
fruits  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever 
lived.  Perhaps  you  would  get  best  results 
from  some  strongly  bi-sexual  variety  to  cross 
with  your  native  varieties,  such  as  Beder 

Wood  or  Lpvett.  1  think  you  had  better 

write  to  your  experiment  station  at  Guelph 
for  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for 
you  to  plant. 

Preserving  Frnits.— R.  M.  R.,  Eldridge, 
Iowa,  writes:  "Please  give  me  a  receipt  (if 
possible)  for  preserving  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces,  etc.,  so  that 
they  will  keep  and  retain  their  natural  color 
and  shape.  I  don't  want  anything  to  pre- 
serve them  for  eating  purposes,  but  some- 
thing to  rub  over  them  so  that  when  thej-  are 
put  each  in  a  separate  glass  jar  they  will 
look  natural  for  show  purposes.  It  may  be 
poison  for  all  I  care." 

Reply: — There  is  no  known  material  that 
will  preserve  fruit  without  injuring  its  color. 
It  is  easiest  to  keep  light-yellow  colors,  but 
reds  are  easily  soluble  in  all  the  preserving 
compounds  used.  Last  week  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  over  the  board  of  trade  exhibit 
of  preserved  fruit  in  San  Francisco,  and 
learned  that  they  have  used  much  sulphurous 
acid,  but  are  now  largely  using  water  con- 
taining about  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
formaline  and  some  glycerin.  The  latter 
material  is  varied,  but  for  grapes  it  is  used 
at  about  nineteen  ounces  to  the  gallon.  For 
beaus,  peas  and  similar  vegetable  tissues  Dr. 
Kedzie  recommends  one  half  glycerin  and  one 
half  water.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  a  two-per-ceut  solution  of  formaline 
very  satisfactory  for  plums,  grapes,  etc. 

Peach-borer — Snmmer  Pruning — Pro- 
tecting Cnt  Surfaces.— H.  R.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  The  gum  on  your  peach-trees 
is  probably  exuded  by  the  tree  from  holes 
made  by  the  peach-borer.  It  is  very  common. 
The  remedy  is  to  clear  away  the  gum  and 
dig  out  the  worms  with  a  knife  in  May,  and 
again  in  August.  If  soft  soap  is  then  applied, 
and  the  trunks  kept  covered  with  it,  the  bor- 
ers will  t>robably  be  kept  out,  but  the  trees 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  for  borers  at 
least  .twice  each  year.  Fir-tree  oil  would  be 
a  preventive,  but  I  prefer  the  soft  soap, 
especially  if  a  little  milk  of  lime  is  added  to 
it  to  make  it  flow  easily.  It  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  fill  wounds  with  wax,  but  it  is  a 

good  plan  to  do  so.  Light  pruning  of  peach 

or  plum  trees  may  be  done  in  June  or  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  but.  heavy  pruning 
should  be  done  early  in  spring.  Foliage  re- 
moved in  summer  checks  growth  and  the 

development  of  the  fruit.  Limbs  two  or 

three  inches  in  diameter  that  are  cut  off 
should  certainly  have  the  cut  surface  pro- 
tected from  rot  fungus,  and  the  best  treat- 
ment is  by  covering  with  wax;  but  in  the 
case  of  willows,  cottonwoods,  elms  and 
similar  trees  a  good  thick  coat  of  white  lead 
is  sufficient,  and  often  they  will  do  very  well 
without  any  protection. 
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COLD-STORAGE  EGGS 

COLD  storage  of  eggs  opens  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sales  that  ■sv'ould  not 
otherwise  be  afforded.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  them  by  some, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  a  necessity  at 
the  present  time,  as  they  relieve  the  mar- 
ket of  the  surplus  during  certain  seasons 
when  the  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  is  un- 
limited. The  eggs  are  kept  at  a  temperature 
just  above  the  freezing-point,  the  object  be- 
ing not  to  allow  them  to  become  frozen,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  a  condition 
which  prevents  any  changes.  The  main  ob- 
jection to  the  system  is  that  the  "eggs  are 
sold  as  "fresh  laid,"  which  is  an  imposition 
on  the  purchaser,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  There  should 
be  a  law  compelling  those  who  subject  eggs 
and  poultry  to  the  cold-storage  process  to 
label  or  mark  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  fact  known,  the  same  as  is  done 
^\-ith  bogus  butter.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
purchase  cold-storage  materials  the  right  to 
do  so  should  not  be  denied  them,  but  to  sell 
cold-storage  eggs  as  "fresh  laid"  is  a  fraud 
and  imposition.  When  poultry  is  kept  by 
the  cold-storage  process  decomposition  begins 
as  soon  as  the  low  temperature  is  removed, 
and  the  meat  becomes  flabby.  Any  person 
who  has  compared  such  poultry  with  that 
which  is  fresh  can  easily  detect  the  differ- 
eiice,  but  the  great  army  of  buyers  are  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  to  a  certain  extent 
cold  storage  destroys  the  quality,  and  they 
willingly  buy  an  article  that  has  been  pre- 
served by  cold  storage,  believing  it  to  be 
strictly  fresh,  although  they  would  not  do 
so  if  they  were  informed  of  the  facts  by 
proper  labels  or  marks. 

i. 

COMPARISON  OF  BREEDS 

When  more  than  one  breed  is  kept  it  is 
proper  to  compare  them  and  learn.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  flesh  can  be  produced  from  one 
breed  as  another  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  A  trial  of  that  kind  requires  a  nice 
arrangement  of  details,  for  a  Brahma  chick 
will  not  readily  fatten.  It  must  grow  in 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  done.  Tlje  legs  will 
become  longer,  the  formation  of  feathers  will 
be  slow,  and  everything  will  seem  devoted  to 
growth.  This  alludes  to  the  first  five  or  sis 
months;  after  that  time  the  chicken  begins 
to  thicken  and  assume  its  proper  form,  and 
then  the  time  wiE  have  arrived  for  attempt- 
ing the  gain  of  weight.  In  the  next  yard,  as 
a  comparison  with  the  Brahmas,  the  chicks 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed  will  show  a 
different  manner  of  growth.  They  do  not 
run  to  legs,  and  up  to  three  months — not 
six — they  will  be  compact,  solid  and  heavj-; 
but  after  three  months  they  begin  to  "attain 
their  legs,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  grow  up- 
ward. Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  for  the 
first  three  months  the  Plymouth  Rocks  will 
take  on  more  flesh  and  carcass  than  the 
Brahmas;  after  that  time  the  rate  of  increase 
is  alike;  but  after  the  six  months  have 
passed  the  Brahmas  wiQ  no  doubt  surpass 
them.  So  far  as  the  Leghorns  are  concerned 
they  will  finish  their  growth  when  six 
months  old,  and  will  be  small.  At  no  period 
will  they  compare  with  the  other  two  breeds 
in  weight,  but  they  -n-ill  grow  fast  and  thrive, 
the  pullets  beginning  to  lay  when  five 
months  old. 

ROUP 

When  roup  appears  in  the  flock  and  rap- 
idly spreads  the  probability  is  that  it  is  in 
a  form  that  is  highly  contagious,*  and  that 
some  hen  in  the  flock  has  caused  all  the 
trouble.  A  fowl  may  have  the  germs  of 
roup  within  itself  which  may  remain  dor- 
mant for  weeks  or  months  under  good  con- 
ditions and  surroundings,  but  the  first 
exposure  to  cold  may  be  the  beginning  of 
its  appearance  as  an  ailment,  and  other 
fowls  in  contact  with  it  that  drink  from  the 
same  water-fountain  or  pick  over  the  same 
ground  may  become  affected,  and  it  then 
spreads  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  best  at 
such  a  stage  to  destroy  all  sick  birds,  disin- 
fect the  premises  and  get  new  stock.  Throat 
diseases  in  fowls  are  verj'  near  that  of  diph- 
theria in  humans,  and  the  sooner  such 
affected  fowls  are  destroyed  the  better,  as 


no  treatment  can  be  given  without  frequent 
handling  of  the  sick  birds.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate 
of  potash  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  down 
the  throat  at  night,  with  a  swabbing  or 
spraying  of  one  part  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  three  parts  water  in  the  morning^,  It  may 
happen  that  certain  fowls  or  breeds  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  others,  which  denotes 
that  the  birds  so  affected  belong  to  a  family 
that  is  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  oth- 
ers. In  all  cases  be  sure  to  avoid  drafts 
of  air,  and  reduce  the  grain  in  the  food,  as  it 
is  heating,  using  lean  meat  and  a  variety  of 
food. 

i. 

DRY  DIRT  AND  THRIFT 

Whenever  a  fowl  is  noticed  busily  dusting 
itself  it  signifies  that  the  bird  is  happy  and 
in  good  health.  The  bath  is  positively  essen- 
tial to  its  thrift  and  comfort,  and  without 
it  no  flock  will  prove  remunerative.  As  the 
fall  comes  on  the  supply  of  dirt  must  be 
stowed  away  for  the  winter  bath,  for  with 
the  earth  covered  with  snow  and  everything 
frozen  hard  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  at 
that  time  to  procure  it.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  a  yard  spaded 
fine,  even  if  only  a  few  feet  square,  in 
order  to  give  the  fowls  a  chance,  but  in  win- 
ter, there  must  be  dust-boxes,  and  the  dirt 
should  be  fine  and  perfectly  dry.  A  few 
barrels  should  be  placed  in  the  cellar  and 
filled  with  sifted  earth  or  coal  ashes,  there 
to  remain  until  dry-  dirt  becomes  scarce, 
which  is  always  possible  in  winter.  Coal 
ashes  may  be  added  during  winter,  for  many 
have  a  certain  quantity  then;  but  it  is  very 
little  trouble  at  the  present  time  to  lay  up  a 
store  of  dirt.  Xever  use  wood  ashes,  for 
should  the  fowls  get  wet  the  caustic  proper- 
ties of  the  ashes  will  irritate  and  peihaps 
injure  them. 

4. 

BANTAMS 

Bantams  are  profitable,  and  not  only  are 
they  beautiful,  but  the  profit  derived  from  a 
flock  of  the  little  pets  is  considerable.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  time  it  takes  for 
them  to  come  to  maturity,  the  very  small 
amount  of  food  consumed  and  the  reduced 
space  required  to  accommodate  them,  the 
bantam  hen  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a 
large  one,  and  three  times  the  number  of 
chickens  can  be  kept  in  the  space  without 
crowding.  Taking  everj-thing  into  consider- 
ation, they  will  yield  a  larger  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  cost  than  the  larger  varieties, 
especially  as  in  the  weight  of  eggs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  birds  they  largely 
excel  all  others.  Bantams  make  the  prettiest 
of  pets,  their  small  size  being  a  great  advan- 
tage in  that  respect.  They  are  very  easily 
tamed.  The  general  care  and  management 
of  these  little  fowls  is  the  same  as  for  the 
larger  birds.  The  Bantam  is  growing  in 
public  favor  more  and  more  every  year,  and 
they  are  great  favorites  viith  children. 

4. 

THE  POULTRY-HOL'SE 

Attention  is  called  to  this  matter,  as  the 
poultry-house  for  winter  must  be  built  now. 
X^Tiere  nearly  all  mistakes  are  made  is  in 
the  ventilation.  It  cannot  be  explained  why 
the  large  majority  of  poultrymen  should  go 
to  the  expense  of  using  double  walls  and 
tarred  paper  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and 
then  have  an  upward  current  from  the  floor 
to  cause  the  cold  air  to  rush  in  that  the 
vacuum  may  be  filled  when  the  warm  air 
goes  up  the  ventilator.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  ventilators  do  not  always  carry 
the  air  upward,  whether  the  ventilator  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house  or  within 
one  foot -of  the  floor,  as  something  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  cold 
air  is  just  as  readily  admitted  by  the  floor 
ventilator  as  by  the  one  at  the  top. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Rbcobd  for  "WixTEB.— I  noticed  In  a  re- 
cent issue  a  report  of  poultry  profits  from 
"R.  N.  D.,"  Delaware,  Ky.,  and  herein  inclo.se 
a  report  of  mine  for  the  same  year,  1898.  In 
January  I  had  a  flock  of  forty  hens,  killing 
from  time  to  time.  The  following  July  I  had 
but  thirty,  and  during  the  year  I  sold  to 
custotners  314  dozen  eggs  and  set  ten  dozen, 


besides  what  I  used  in  a  family  of  three, 
of  which  I  kept  no  account.  From  the  eggs 
set  I  raised  sixty  chickens,  eating  what  we 
cared  for  and  selling  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
pullets  commenced  laying  in  September.  For 
eggs  sold  during  the  year  I  received  .$76.32. 
and  for  poultry,  §17.25.  My  fowls  are  wholly 
a  mixed  flock— Light  Brahma  and  'White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— and  are  yarded  ex- 
cept as  they  are  let  out  for  an  hour  at  night. 
I  feed  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cabbage  every 
day  or  two;  also  keep  them  scratching  in 
litter.  In  January,  1899,  I  had  a  flock  of 
forty-six,  and  up  to  April  1st  I  have  sold 
?30.t}4  worth  of  eggs,  besides  what  I  have 
used  in  the  family,  and  $i  worth  of  poultry. 
In  March  I  sold  forty-seven  dozen  eggs,  and 
five  of  the  hens  were  sitting.  L.  C.  V. 

Southington,  Conn. 


Her  Profit  from  Turkexs.— I  am  going  to 
relate  some  of  my  experience  in  poultry-rais- 
ing for  the  past  year.  Turkey -raising,  I 
believe,  is  a  very  profitable  as  well  as  health- 
ful exercise  for  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
Last  year  I  kept  five  turkey-hens  and  one 
gobbler.  Two  of  my  turkey-hens  died  early  in 
the  spring.  One  of  them  laid  eleven  eggs  be- 
fore she  died.  She  was  sick  with  cholera  part 
of  the  time  while  she  was  laying.  At  first  I 
hesitated  about  setting  those  eggs  on  account 
of  the  turkey-hen  being  sick,  but  afterward 
I  set  them,  and  they  proved  to  be  as  fertile 
as  any  eggs.  Eight  yojing  turkeys  hatched 
from  those  eleven  eggs.  At  first  I  set  all  the 
eggs  the  turkey-hens  laid  before  wanting  to 
hatch  under  the  hens,  which  was  sixty-seven 
in  all.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number  of  tur- 
keys hatched  Out  from  those  sixty-seven  eggs, 
but  I  raised  forty-five  of  them.  I  kept  the 
hens  shut  up  in  coops  for  about  a  week  at 
first,  until  the  turkeys  became  large  enough 
to  run  after  the  hens.  I  inclosed  a  small  yard 
in  front  of  the  coop  with  boards,  for  the  little 
turkeys  to  run  around  In  the  daytime,  so  they 
were  out  In  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  every 
day.  "U'hen  they  became  about  a  week  old 
I  let  the  hen  and  turkeys  out  every  day, 
unless  it  was  raining.  I  fed  them  on" curds, 
stale  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  chopped 
onion-tops  for  the  first  month.  After  the  first 
month  I  fed  them  middlings  wet  with  milk, 
and  oats  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  pick 
up  the  oats.  I  gave  them  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water  every  day.  I  gave  the  old  hen  a 
dust-bath  to  kill  the  hen-lice  immediately 
after  taking  her  off  the  nest.  I  also  treated 
the  young  turkeys  every  week  for  lice,  which 
are  so  destructive  to  young  turkeys.  During 
the  time  those  eggs  were  hatching  my  three 
turkey-hens  laid  thirty-nine  more  eggs,  two 
of  them  laying  under  some  trees  near  a 
fence.  After  they  commenced  to  hatch  I 
moved  them  to  a  nest  which  I  had  prepared 
for  them  in  the  barn.  I  kept  them  shut  up 
for  a  few  days  until  they  became  accustomed 
to  their  new  nest.  After  that  they  would 
come  off  and  go  on  themselves.  Those  two 
turkeys  hatched  from  twenty-seven  eggs  only 
twenty-one  turkeys.  I  took  them  off  the  nest 
and  started  them  off  to  make  their  own  living 
through  the  fields.  This  was  in  July.  They 
came  home  every  night,  slept  in  the  barn, 
and  were  gone  in  the  morning  before  I  could 
get  out  to  feed  them.  The  third  turkey-hen 
lost  all  her  eggs:  something  took  them  from 
her  nest  one  night,  so  she  did  not  raise  any 
young  ones.  This  made  fifty-nice  in  all  that 
I  raised  this  year.  I  dressed  fifty  of  them  at 
Christmas  and  sold  them  in  Milwaukee  by 
wholesale.  They  weighed  567  pounds,  for 
which  I  received  eleven  cents  a  pound,  which 
amounted  to  $62.37.  After  I  started  to  fatten 
them  in  November  I  fed  them  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn,  which  was  worth  about 
thirty  cents  a  bushel,  so  I  think  I  have  been 
well  paid  for  my  experience.  I  kept  five  tur- 
key-hens and  one  gobbler  for  next  year,  and 
expect  to  devote  more  of  my  time  to  them. 
I  ^Iso  keep  a  number  of  hens,  from  which 
I  am  making  a  small  profit.  I  attend  to  them 
myself,  and  enjoy  the  work  very  much. 
Calhoun,  Wis.  Mrs,  J,  C. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Ducks.— E.  S.,  Peru,  III.,  writes:  "Myself 
and  neighbors  have  difficulties  with  our 
ducks.  They  become  weak  in  the  legs,  have 
vertigo,  and  die. 

Reply: — The  cause  is  heavy  feeding  in  very 
warm  weather.  Grass  is  sufficient  for  them 
at  this  season.  The  quarters  should  be  very 
dry  and  well  littered  with  clean  straw. 

Poultry-hoDse.— S.  C.  P.,  Erie,  Pa., 
writes:  "What  size  should  a  poultry-house 
be  for  twenty-five  fowls?  Also  size  of  yard?" 

Reply: — A  house  ten  by  ten  feet  can  he 
made  to  do  service  for  that  number,  but  the 
fowls  will  thrive  better  in  a  honse  ten  by 
sixteen  feet,  the  yard  to  be  not  less  than  ten 
by  one  hundred  feet,  the  larger  the  better. 

Fleas.— L.  K.,  Antwerp,  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  have  a  hen-house  (built  of  logs)  that  has 
become  infested  with  fleas.  "Where  they  came 
from  I  do  not  know.  How  shall  I  get  rid  of 
them?" 

Reply:— A  thorough  drenching  of  the  house 
inside  and  outside  with  kerosene  emulsion 
should  destroy  the  fleas.  It  should  be  done 
twice  a  week,  and  the  ground  near  the  house 
also  sprayed.  The  advertised  lice-killers  will 
be  found  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Food  for  Yonng  Tarkeys.— L.   H.  S., 

Port  Crane.  N.  Y.,  writes;  "What  is  a  good 
food  for  young  turke.vs?   Mine  are  dying  off." 

Reply:— Stale  broad  and  milk,  onion-tops, 
milk  curds  and  millet-seed  wbrn  they  are 
very  young,  but  when  fairly  under  growth 
give  them  a  variety  of  any  food  that  they 
will  accept.  They  can  secure  a  large  share 
If  on  a  range.  It  Is  probable  that  your  young 
turkeys  are  being  destroyed  by  the  liirse  lice 
on  the  bead  and  neck.  Anoint  with  a  few 
drops  of  melted  lard. 


A  College 
And  Seminary 
For  Women 


THE  WESTERN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 

THE  forty-sixth  year  of  this  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  opens  September 
13,  1899.  The  college  is  located  on  an  eminence 
commanding  picturesque  views  of  the  Miami 
counti-y,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful regions  of  Ohio.  A  rolling  campus  of  sixty- 
five  acres  contains  fine  athletic  grounds  and 
beautiful  walks  well  shaded  with  trees.  Students 
are  limited  to  160.  Two  large  buildings  afford 
ample  facilities  for  all.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  drainage  and 
water  supply,  and  experts  pronounce  the  sanita- 
tion perfect.  The  Western  was  chartered  in  1853 
as  the  Western  Female  Seminary.  Having 
advanced  to  full  college  work,  in  1895  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Women. 
The  college  is  distinctly  Christian,  though  unde- 
nominational in  character.  An  able  faculty  of 
educated  women  are  keeping  The  Western 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  culture  and 
scholarship.  For  course  of  study,  terms  and  other 
information  address 

MISS  LEILA  S.  McKEE.  Ph.D.,  President, 
OXFORD.      .  OHIO. 


DR.  B.  7.  BYE'S  SANAXORniM.  Lvciaxariu?,  Iirsujix 

CUBED  WITH  SOOTUXXe,  BALMY  OLLS 

Cancer,  TniQor,  FIstals,  Eeiems  aii<l  (kis  diseases.  Cueer  of  the  if^'c. 
ey&,  lip,  ear,  necb,  breut,  etom&cb,  womb — la  fact,  aill  lDt«rQftl  «r  eztenul 
orgsQs  or  tissaes,  ctmd  without  knife  or  borning  pluters,  but  «Uh  ^ootliing 
aromatic  oils.  Send  for  an  illimraled  book  oa  the  above  di?p\3M.  Hcma 
tr«»t!B«nt  sent  la  most  eases.    Address  aa  abore,  mentlooin;  puMicafisa. 

SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
And  with  much  more  ease- 
This  applies  to  Terrifrs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
Batisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  .^grenta 
-vranted^    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 

writd  Portland  Mfa*  COi  iBox  4>  FortlAZUl#  BCleZu 


4;000  Pounds 


is  the  gruaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  Stagger  oval  spijiies,  bread  tires,  etc. 

Ithasangrle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling' com  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
EtectricWtaeelCo.  Box  96Qaincy,m. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP /oSr»^tL"-?ii 

Plating^.    Geots  ud  Laiies  ftt  bomK 
or  traveiiQg.  takins  orders,  ^aluf  kod 
selhDg  Prof  Grmy's  Plaiers.  Plal«9, 
,  Walchca.  Jewelry  Tableware.  Bieyclei. 
1  »ndallmet*l goods.  >'oexperieiic*,he»Ty 
I  plate,  modera  methodi.   We  do  pUtlog, 
maoafactare  ootSu,  all  siie*.  Goaraa* 
I  te«d.    Onl7  ootflts  eomplew.  all  tools, 
jiathei.  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
J  We  teAch  700  tbe  art,  furnish  aecreU 
SndTofmoTarpKEET  Write  today.  TesUmooials.  sample*, 
etc.  FKEE.  r.  (.KAV  J>  <0.,  1'LATI.M;  »0HKS.  ^.  i inrinnali,*0. 

Boys  A  Girls 

We  are  giving  awarwatches, cameras, solid  gold  i 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  mstroments  &  many  ^ 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  cirls  for  sel- 
ling IS  packages  of  Royal  Enyllah  Ink  Powder  at  luccacfa. 
ETerypackage  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
Bend  your  name  and  address,  aitd  we  will  forward  you  18  pack* 
ages  with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  tho 
Ink  Powder  send  tbe  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  truat  you.  Pon't  lose  this  grand 
opp'irtunity.  Write  for  the  outfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  IIL 

PARLOR  ORGANS  l^lA 

The  world's  lartrest  music  house,  Lyon  A  Healyof 
Chicago,  to  sharply  reduce  stock  is  offering  unprece- 
dented values.  Fine  Lyon  4  Healy  Organs  formerly 
bringing  |65,now  $37.50;  Organs  formerly  $75.now  $42.50. 
Used  Organs  from  $10  up.  The  freight  on  an  organ  is 
a  very  small  matter.  We  ship  organs  everywhere. 
Don't  fail  to  write  today  for  bargain  list. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HE  1 TR  in  I  im  on  hens  *  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA 1  n  10  Lite  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponant,  R.I. 


PouKrymen's  Supplies 


of  all  kinds 
J.  A.* 


Catalogue  free. 
S.  HkrrlMB,  Uearj,  IIL 


AiGVST  15,  1899 


THB  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


WHY  TOM  LEAVES  THE  FARM 

TjiE  noblest  occupation  of  man  is 
agriculture.  So  have  declared  the 
poet?,  the  philosophers,  and  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages.  It  is  the 
nearness  of  Nature  that  ennobles,  and 
no  occupation  of  man  brings  him  so  near 
to  Nature's  heart  as  tilling  the  soil,  plant- 
ing the  seed  and  reaping  the  harvest.  Yet 
the  boys  Ijorn  on  a  farm  rarely  follow  the 
occupation  of  their  father  unless  duty  or 
necessity  compels  them  to. 

A  number  of  influences  have  been  at  work 
on  Tom  since  boyhood,  filling  his  mind  with 
dreams  of  the  city,  the  sea,  the  factory,  the 
shop,  or  any  employment  at  which  a  liveli- 
hood could  be  earned  rather  than  a  life  on  a 
farm.  Tom  is  not  a  fool.  He  can  see  and 
reason  from  observation.  He  sees  his  father, 
an  intelligent,  ambitious  man,  broken  in 
health  at  middle  age,  compelled  to  work 
every  day  beyond  his  strength,  working  from 
dawn  to  dark,  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  the 
evening  chores  are  finished,  too  tired  to  rest, 
and  rising  again  at  daylight  to  begin  another 
day  of  toil  unrested  from  the  previous  day's 
labor.  He  compares  this  with  the  business 
or  professional  man's  privileges,  with  the 
morning,  noon  and  evening  hours  for  rest, 
and  an  occasional  holiday  with  no  disquiet- 
ing thoughts  of  stock^at  home,  or  of  hay  or 
corn  needing  his  attention,  to  interfere  with 
the  rest  of  mind  and  body. 

He  compares  his  own  privileges  with  his 
city  cousin.  Tom  cannot  remember  wdien 
he  had  no  work  to  do.  The  wood-pile  was 
near  the  kitchen  door,  and  his  baby  hands 
were  early  taught  to  fill  the  basket,  too 
large  for  him  to  carry,  with  chips  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Other  little  chores  were  added, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  dignity 
of  "pants"  he  had  learned  to  play  near  the 
house  within  call  of  his  tired,  overworked 
mother.  It  is  not  long  after  that  he  one 
day,  just  to  please  his  father,  fills  the  feed- 
box  and  manger  of  the  work-horses,  and 
henceforth  it  is  his  business  to  keep  them 
filled.  Tom  isn't  tall  enough  to  get  more 
than  half  a  stroke  on  the  high  wooden 
pump,  but  the  boy  can  take  his  time  and  it 
will  be  quite  a  help  to  keep  the  watering- 
trough  always  full  of  water.  Other  little 
chores  are  added  as  time  goes  on,  and  grad- 
ually Tom  takes  his  position  as  a  part  of  the 
working  force  on  the  farm.  He  does  not 
complain  because  he  cannot  find  time  to 
play,  attend  picnics  and  visit  as  does  his  city 
cousin,  but  he  feels  the  difference  neverthe- 
less. He  compares  his  own  stubby,  sun- 
burned, toil-hardened  hands  with  the 
shapely,  nimble  fingers  of  the  other  boy; 
notes  the  difference  in  his  own  awkward 
motions  with  the  athletics  -of  the  village 
youngsters.  He  does  not  understand  why  it 
is,  and  in  his  mind  concludes  that  the  city 
boys  must  in  some  way  be  superior  to  him. 
But  there  will  come  a  time  when  Tom  will 
understand. 

At  school  Tom  is  a  bright  boy.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  teachers  speak  of  him  cause 
his  parents'  hearts  to  swell  with  pride.  His 
promotions  follow  in  rapid  succession,  and 
he  is  the  classmate  of  boys  twice  his  age. 
But  alas!  There  comes  a  time  when  Tom 
must  stay  out  a  few  days  to  help  at  home, 
and  these  few  days  prove  the  forerunner  of 
other  days  that  follow,  and  Tom  is  forced 
to  quit  school.  He  tries  to  keep  up  by  study- 
ing at  nights,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  give 
the  necessary  attention  after  a  few  days' 
work.  Perhaps  he  can  attend  school  next 
term.  He  will  make  up  for  lost  time  then. 
But  a  late  fctll  keeps  him  at  work  until  near 
the  holidays,  and  the  spring's  .work  takes 
him  out  before  he  has  scarce  attended  the 
three  months  required  by  law.  How  Tom  en- 
vies his  city  cousin  who  goes  to  school  nine 
months  out  of  the  year,  yet  he  does  not 
complain.  He  does  begin  to  think,  however, 
that  there  is  something  better  in  life  than 
what  he  is  getting.  But  that  thought  does 
not  cause  him  to  put  forth  less  effort.  On 
the  contrary,  he  works  with  greater  deter- 
mination, for  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
ambition  of  his  life — to  attend  college.  In 
the  old  days — only  a  few  years,  but  seem- 
ingly an  age  to  Tom— the  father  had  said  the 
boy  should  go  to  college  if  he  continued  to 
learn.  He  meant  it  then;  but  now  in  the 
hurry  and  drive  Tom  is  no  longer  winning 
honors,  and  the  college  is  forgotten,  but 
not  by  Tom.  To  be  sure,  he  was  no  longer 
among  the  smallest  of  his  class;  quite  the 
contrary.  But  somehow  he  would  get 
through,  and  then — 

Tom  is  a  steady,  sober  fellow,  but  like 
all  young  people,  must  have  a  little  reorcr 
ation,  a  few  pleasures  and  privileges.  But 
there  is  little  enjoyment  in  society  for  him. 
His  clothes  have  a  "put-on-for-tlie-occasion" 
feeling  that  is  embarrassing  in  itself,  his  feet 
worry  him,  and  he  does  not  know  where 


to  put  his  hands.  He  thinks,  in  his  self- 
conscious  way,  that  he  is  avoided,  or  worse 
yet,  forgotten  or  unnoticed.  Bitterly  he 
notes  the  difference  now  which  environment 
makes,  and  sees  the  popularity  of  boys  whom 
he  knows  to  be  his  inferiors  intellectually 
and  morally.  He  sees  and  complains  bitterly 
at  the  fate  that  has  set  him  without  the 
charmed  circle.  He  does  not  blame  society. 
He  knows  he  has  little  to  offer  the  social 
world.  He  is  only  an  awkward,  sun-browned, 
ignorant  farm  lad.  What  interest  could  be 
taken  in  him  among  young  men  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  society? 

Tom  is  not  a  fool.  For  a  time  the  family 
notice  that  he  goes  about  in  a  preoccupied 
manner.  He  is  thinking  deep  and  hard.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  crisis  of  his  life.  One  day  he 
braces  up  and'  talks  to  his  father  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  determined  to  quit  the  farm. 
Tom  has  always  been  a  good  boy,  faithful 
and  trusty,  and  so  obedient  that  now  as 
the  father  is  a  little  angry  his  son  is  told 
plainly  that  he  is  not  to  think  of  leaving  the 
plow.  Tom  makes  no  reply,  yet  there  is  a 
momentary  flash  of  the  eye  and  hardening 
of  the  muscles  in  the  face  that  remind  the 
father  that  in  a  short  time,  a  very  short 
time,  Tom  w-ill  be  his  own  man.  Then  he 
tries  reasoning,  but  Tom  meets  his  every 
argument,  and  in  the  end  the  man  in  his 
heart  admits  that  the  boy  is  right.  Too  late 
he  realizes  that  good,  noble-hearted  Tom 
has  always  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  and  that 
he  is  ill  prepared  to  battle  with  the  world. 
A  hard  fight  it  will  be  and  the  issue  not 
certain.  Other  boys  are  ready  to  take  up 
the  real  burden  of  life,  but  Tom  must  spend 
the  years  of  early  manhood  in  preparation. 

Will  he  win?  If  an  indomitable  will,  an 
unconquerable  ambition  to  rise,  can  overcome 
obstacles  that  might  daunt  a  Hercules  with 
a  pliysique  weakened  by  overwork,  Tom  will 
do  it.  And  if  he  lose?  Only  one  more 
martyr  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy.  Only 
one  more  life  ruined  b}'  a  system  that  tends 
to  leave  only  the  slothful  and  unambitious 
boys  on  the  farm,  while  those  who  wish  to 
rise  higher  are  forced  to  seek  other  walks 
in  life. 

The  noblest  heritage  a  father  can  pass 
on  to  his  son  is  a  good  education  and  a 
sound  bodj-.  The  average  farmer,  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  gives  neither,  sacrific- 
ing both  to  the  one  idea  of  gain.  In  romance 
and  poetry  and  the  minds  of  people  gener- 
ally the  fanner  boy  is  the  picture  of  health. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth,  however,  as  a 
little  observation  will  show.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  farm  boys  examined  in  Kansas 
failed  to  pass  in  the  examination  for  enlist- 
ment under  the  first  two  calls  for  volunteers 
after  war  broke  out  with  Spain.  Of  course, 
it  was  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest  who 
attempted  to  pass.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  forty  per  cent  would 
fail.  Heart  disease,  lung- trouble  and  rheu- 
matism were  the  usual  ailments,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  caused  by  overwork. 

JiJi  L.  Iewin. 

i. 

SOW  PURE  SEED 

In  your  issue  of  July  1,  1899,  page  three, 
I  noted  an  item  by  Fred  Grundy  on  weed- 
seed.  Mr.  Grundy's  experience  is  the  same 
as  that  of  hundreds  of  farmers,  but  stiU 
they  never  think  to  have  their  seed  tested 
before  planting.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 'nas  offered  for  several  years  to  test 
seeds  for  farmers,  but  the  samples  do  not 
come  in  as  they  should. 

•I  hope  your  readers  will  make  note  of  Mr. 
Grundy's  exi^einence,  and  send  us  samples 
of  their  clover  and  grass  seed  before  plant- 
ing. It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  seed  early,  and 
send  us  a  sample  before  the  busy  time  comes, 
so  that  we  can  answer  promptly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  PlETEES, 

In  charge  of  Pure-seed  Investigations. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

^Rn^t  Missouri. — Ripley  and  adjoining 
counties  are  very  rough,  only  the  creek  and 
river  valleys  being  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  the 
wild  grass  grows  in  rich  profusion,  affording 
excellent  pastures  for  horses,  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  thrive  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  without  being  fed.  Farming  and  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  industry.  Corn  Is 
the  main  crop.  There  is  always  a  local  de- 
mand for  it  at  forty  and  tifty  cents  a  bushel. 
Lumbering  is -an  important  industry.  This 
county  is  unsurpassed  in  the  state  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  The  chief  beauty  of  the 
bills  is  the  evergreen  ])ine,  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  rapidly  being  destroyed. 
Xnmeroiis  springs  burst  forth  from  the  bill- 
sides  and  go  rushing  down  tlie  vales.  To  an 
admirer  of  Nature  this  is  a  veritable  paradise. 
I  nimnroved  hind  sells- for  from  $\  to  Sf:^  an 
acre:  improved,  from  .$.5  to  This  iSiin  ideal 
country  for  a  man  with  moderate  means. 

Bennett,  Mo.  S.  E.  G. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

T/ie  Riverside''  (trade.mark)  movement  is  jeweled 
throughotU  with  rubies  and  sapphires. 


For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 


NEVER  CLOCS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  Yon  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 

Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Uiscs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle,  pea 
vines,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Has  the  most  re- 
liable Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  rnake  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Tlmei  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  45  Is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

JUPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


5000  BICYCLES 


overstock.   ^lust  be  closed  ont 

Standard  't)9  ModeU 
guaranteed,  $10  to  *3.5.  '98 
and  '97  models  *8  to  815. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines;  *8 
to  $10.  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  We  ship 
anywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  helping  us 
advertise  our  superb  wheels.  Easy  work  and  sure  reward 
on  our  new  plan.  We  will  give  one  Kider  Agent  in  each 
town  FKEE  DSE  of  Sample  Wheel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Once  for  Onr  Special  Offer 
E.  r.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,        -        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 
24  River  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 
99  Water  Street, 
8YKACC6E,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  tbe  BEST  QUAllTYand  the  PUREST 
form  can  b©*8eeared  from  a  given  ' 
quantity  of  apples  by  tbe  ase  of  the, 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  our  free 
Ufustrated  cataloene  before  buving. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 
6  UoUi  St.,     HI.  GILEAD,  OHIO. 


DA^»s  FREE  TRIAL 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
agrents  largre  profits.  No  money  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS 

|i'        ArlinctoD  >I:icirme  for  S14.50 

$35  Arlington  .Machine  for  $12.50 

(llhi-r  Machines  S8.00,  $9.'.!5  and  S11.50 
all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
^  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

158-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  B-7  CJucago,!!!. 


Largest  manufacturers  ot 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su- 
perior to  any  other  make 

WRITS  us 
Metal  WHeel  Oo. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Cheaperto  buy  new  than  repair  old — VVH  Y? 

,$7.50  bDjB  4  BnjBj  Whetls  7.8  in.  Slerl  Tire 
l$8.00bu}s  4  Carriage  Wheels  tin.  Slcel  Tire 
fuj  Repairing  soon  eats  np  price  of  new. 
,W5  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 
'3  We  Bive  full  value  for  money. 
*o  furnish  axles  and  set  boxea 

properly.    Writ«  for  new  price  list 
(Q)  T^o.  14  and  directions  for  measnrin?. 
rWILnnitTDNWHKFLCO.,     mimlngton,  Del. 


WE  DON'T  KNOW 

how  lone  ■piiire  Fence  will  last.    J.  W.  Dewey, 
C;imbride:e,  Mich.,  has  ^(ime  13  years  old.    Says  he 
thinks  it  trood  fnr  nil  veai>  more. 
PA(^K  WOVKN  WIHK  !•  KXCK CO..  ADRI A>',  MICH. 


FREE 

Distribution  of  100,000 
Bottles  of  the 


FAMOUS  RHEIMTIC  REMEDY 

Dr.  Swift  Curing  Thousands  in 
Every  State 


Read  What  Sufferers  Say— Then  Send 
for  a  Free  Bottle  Before  the 
Distribution  Closes 


The  free  distribution  of  100,000  bottles  of 
Dr.  Swift's  famous  Rlieumatic  and  Gout 
Cure  is  worlcing  miracles  everywhere. 

No  form  of  rheumatism  can  long  with- 
stand the  great  powers  of  the  specific  which 
is  astonishing  doctors  and  patients. 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  suffere^, 
Dr.  Swift  will  cure  you  if  a  cure  is  possible. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Geraud,  Sedalia,  Ohio,  writes 
that  she  is  considerably  improved  already— 
in  one  day. 

Mrs.  Will  Peterson,  Taneyville,  Mo.,  writes 
that  the  free  bottle  was  used  by  her  little 
daughter  with  remarkable  results,  and  that 
Dr.  Swift's  treatment  is  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  world.  The  family  doctor  had  pre- 
viously failed,  also  scores  of  well-advertised 
remedies. 

Chas.  E.  Sindorf,  221  Painter  St.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  got  immediate 
relief  from  the  free  bottle  after  all  other 
treatments  failed. 

These  are  but  sample  cases  of  hundreds 
constantly  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  use  of  the  free  bottles 
alone.  In  many  cases  complete  cures  are 
obtained  in  two  days,  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  over  all  others  is  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  received  the  free  bot- 
tles are  writing  their  friends,  urging  them 
to  send  before  too  late. 

By  this  distribution  Dr.  Swift  will  demon- 
strate to  a  certainty  that  he  has  discovered 
an  absolute  cure  for  the  worst  cases  of 
rheumatism  which  are  to-day  baffling  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  alike.  If  you  want  a 
book  of  testimonials,  it  will  be  mailed  on 
request;  but  don't  fail  to  write  at  once  for 
one  of  the  free  bottles.  They  contain  full 
twenty-flve  doses,  instead  of  the  usual  three 
or  four  doses  sent  out  by  imitators,  and  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver  to  prepay  cost. 

Address  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building,  Jfew 
York. 

EEGULAK  PRICES— .$1.00  a  bottle ;  three 
bottles  S2.50 — a  month's  treatment.  Guar- 
anteed to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  to 
send  for  special  terms  showing  how  S182.0O 
a  month  can  be  made  by  hustlers. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 


is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 

  hard  the  wind  blows. 

Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 

old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


CEM  ^Baler 


Warranted  the  V^^[I5^1'ehtest,  strong- 
esTcheapest  A  fastest  Full  VtUCrCircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrongbt  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  lotonsof  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  OUtNCY.  ILL. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  "^l^lil^yll^^^i^l^l: 
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QUERIES 

.0- 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

PS 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd 
FiBESiDE  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  Infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  hy  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cucumbers  After  Ciicumbers — Cot- 
ton-seed as  Fertilizer.— C.  B.  M..  Hague, 
Fla.  It  is  alwa.vs  better  and  safer  to  rotate 
crops  than  to  plant  one  and  the  same  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  ground.  It  ma.v  work 
all  right  in  some  cases,  however.-j — The  oil 
in  cotton-seed  is  mostl.v  carbon  and  of  little 
Talue  as  a  fertilizer.  I  would  just  as  soon 
hare  the  residue  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out.— 
T.  Gbeixer. 

Tomatoes   in   the   Winter  C.    E.  C, 

Montpelier.  Ky.,  writes:  '■Tell  me  how  to 
keep  tomatoes  fresh  through  the  winter." 

Reply:— In  the  fall  select  thrifty  vines 
■  loaded  with  fruit.  Protect  them  from  the 
early  frosts  with  a  covering  of  cloth,  old 
carpets,  matting,  etc.  TS'hen  there  is  danger 
of  heavy  frost  pull  up  the  vines  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  cellar.  The  fruits  will  ripen 
gradually,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of 
fresh  tomatoes  until  midwinter. 

Co-ver-crop — T.  F..  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
writes:  "I  have  some  laud  which  will  he 
idle  after  September,  and  which  I  expect  to 
use  for  gardening  next  year.  Would  it  be 
beneficial  to  put  in  a  crop  this  fall  to  be 
plowed  under  nest  spring?  If  so,  what  crop 
is  best?" 

Reply: — The  land  would  be  benefited  by 
haviijg  a  cover-crop,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances rye  is  the  best  to  use.  It  is  hardy 
and  would  make  considerable  growth  in  the 
fall  and  early  spring.  Plow  under  carefully, 
for  any  rye-plants  left  uncovered  will  be 
j»-eeds  in  the  garden. 

Watermelons  Rotting — Receipt  for 
Soap — T.  R.  K.,  Yemassee.  S.  C.  writes: 
"Can  you  tell  me  why  my  watermelons  rot 
on  the  end?  Seed  was  bought  from  a  reliable 
seedsman  in  Augusta,  and  planted  in  beds  in 
light  sandy  land.  I  used  one  half  bushel 
of  compost  from  my  cow  stable  to  the  hill, 
and  one  handful  of  fertilizer  composed  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate  and  kanit  to 
the  hill.   Quite  a  number  are  rotten  at  the 

end.  Would  be  glad  if  some  reader  would 

give  me  a  receipt  for  making  soap." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixek: — Possibly  the  ground 
is  made  too  rich.  Watermelons  will  do  best 
on  land  of  medium  fertility.  Possibly  some 
fungous  disease  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
 Let  the  readers  of  Farm  axd  Fireside  re- 
spond with  soap  receipts.  How  do  you  make 
good  hard  soap  with  concentrated  lye? 

Bitter  Cncnmbers.— E.  L.  P.,  Wilton, 
Conn.,  writes:  "Can  any  one  of  your  readers 
tell  me  why  cucumbers  are  bitter?  I  started 
a  hill  in  a  can  in  my  little  greenhouse  very 
early.  They  are  now  in  bearing,  but  every 
one  so  far  is  as  bitter  as  quinine.  I  planted 
the  New  Everlasting.  Had  the  same  trouble 
last  year.  I  then  lived  in  the  city  and  bought 
my  vegetables  of  vegetable-wagons.  I  bought 
several,  and  every  one  was  so  bitter  I  had 
to  throw  them  away.  They  were  raised  in 
the  Springfield  market-gardens.  I  have 
planted  another  kind  now,  hoping  for  better 
luck." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— Every  one  who  has 
raised  cucumbers  right  along,  whether  out- 
doors or  under  glass,  knows  that  we  find 
occasionally  a  bitter  specimen  among  them. 
I  believe  (but  am  not  sure)  that  the  plant, 
strain  or  sport  is  to  blame;  that  all  spec- 
imens on  one  plant  which  gives  one  bitter 
cucumber  are  bitter,  and  that  the  seed  from 
such,  if  planted,  will  again  produce  a  vine 
giving  bitter  specimens.  If  I  am  wrong  In 
this  I  hope  somebody  who  knows  better  or 
can  give  the  true  explanation  will  correct  me. 

Pickle  Receipts,  Etc — S.  E.  S.,  Yazoo 
Citj-,  Mich.,  writes:  "Please  send  me  the 
receipts  for  making  cucumber  pickles  that 
you  published  in  Farm  and  Fireside  last 
year,  especially  the  one  for  putting  them  in 
ten-gallon  jars  and  flavoring  with  dill-leaves, 
or  any  others  that  will  make  good  pickles. 
Also  how  to  put  up  cucumbers  in  brine  to 
make  pickles  in  winter.  Also  a  receipt  for 
making  good  vinegar,  also  one  for  makiTig 
cabbage  pickles." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— Simply  pack  the  cu- 
cumbers (nice  large  straight  ones),  after  being 
soaked  and  washed  in  clear  water,  in  jars 
or  kegs  with  alternate  layers  of  grape-leaves, 
dill,  etc.,  and  keep  them  weighted  and  cov- 
ered with  a  weak  brine.  I  usually  take  a  pint 
of  salt  to  a  ten-gallon  jar  or  keg.  To  lay 
down  cucumbers  for  winter  pickles,  keep 
them  covered  (by  welghtlngl  with  a  brine 
made  by  using  a  bushel  of  salt  to  ten  bushels 
<;f  cucumbers.  Good  cider  will  make  good 
vinegar  in  a  short  time  if  kept  in  half-filled 
barrels  in  a  warm  place.  Cabbage  pickles? 
I  don't  know. 


VETERINARY 

CO>"DUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DET5IERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a>fee  of  oue  dollar,  other- 
wise DO  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmeks,  131.5  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

>"OTE.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


May  be  Spai-in  M.  M.,  Burlington,  N. 

C.  Please  consult  answer  headed  "May  be 
Ringbone,"  in  present  issue,  because  what 
has  been  said  there  in  regard  to  treatment  al- 
so applies  to  spavin. 

Holds  the  Jlillc  Up  J.    F..  Parkville, 

Mo.  Milk  your  cow  crosswise:  that  is,  the 
right  fore  teat  and  the  left  hind  one  together, 
and  also  vice  versa,  the  left  fore  and  the 
right  hind  teat  at  the  same  time,  and  you  will 
have  no  (or  at  least  much  less)  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

Castrated  Dogs  W.  J.  C,  Perry,  Okla. 

Castrated  dogs,  particularly  if  castrated 
while  yet  young,  as  a  rule  will  grow  very  fat 
and  lazy,  and  not  seldom  develop  a  surly  and 
disagreeable  disposition.  In  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, a  castrated  dog  is  of  no  use  and  not 
worth  having,  either  as  a  watch-dog  or  as 
a  herder  or  a  hunter. 

Died  of  Blood-poisoning-  S.  F.,  Colo- 
ma.  Wis.  I'our  three-year-old  colt  which  died 
three  weeks  after  it  had  been  castrated  died 
of  septicemia,  or  so-called  blood-poisoning. 
Whether  the  mistake,  gross  negligence,  was 
committed  at  the  operation  or  afterwards 
cannot  be  decided  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  particulars. 

Elephantiasis. — C.  R.  M.,  Cherry  Grove, 
Minn.  If  the  diagnosis  of  elephantiasis, 
made  by  your  veterinarian,  is  correct,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  because  your  descrip- 
tion does  not  contain  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, his  prognosis  also  is  correct,  because 
fully  developed  elephantiasis  is  known  to 
every  veterinarian  as  an  incurable  disease. 
If  sores  make  their  appearance,  I  have  no 
doubt  your  veterinarian  will  be  able  to  effect 
at  least  a  temporary  healing. 

Weak  Eyes.— A.  H.,  Vermontville,  Mich. 
The  only  symptom  of  the  eye-disease  of  your 
horse,  which  seems  to  be  affected  in  both 
eyes,  namely,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  is 
unfortunately  one  common  to  several  eye- 
diseases,  and  therefore  by  itself  alone  worth- 
less for  the  diagnosis.  You  say  that  your 
horse  has  been  affected  since  last  winter,  and 
intimate  that  the  eyes  are  sometimes  worse 
and  at  other  times  somewhat  better,  but  do  not 
state  that  a  plain  periodicity  can  be  observed. 
Therefore  I  have  to  ask  yon  to  give  a  more 
detailed  description,  o,r  to  advise  you  to  have 
the  eyes  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Xew  Hay.— J.  L..  Xegamee,  Mich.  Your 
friend  is  right.  New  hay,  even  if  ever  so  well 
harvested,  is  a  dangerous  food  if  fed  exclu- 
sively or  in  large  quantities.  The  danger, 
however,  almost  entirely  disappears  if  it  is 
fed  very  sparingly  or  mixed  with  some  old 
hay.  It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to 
state  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  horse,  that  some  horses 
are  much  more  easily  affected  than  others. 
If  you  have  no  old  hay.  and  are  obliged  to 
feed  the  new  hay  in  considerable  quantities 
before  the  process  of  fermentation  going  on 
in  the  new  hay  is  completely  finished,  you  can 
ward  off  most  of  the  danger  by  giving  to 
each  horse  with  every  meal  a  small  pinch  3t 
salt. 

Probably  Slight  Attacks  of  Colic — 

D.  B.  I.,  Claremont,  Cal.  What  you  describe 
appears  to  be  slight  attacks  of  (habitual) 
colic.  These  attacks  as  long  as  only  slight 
are  not  dangerous  and  do  not  require  any 
treatment,  but  they  are  troublesome  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  a 
rule,  they  gradually  increase,  in  severity  until 
finally  one  becomes  fatal.  The  best  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  your  horse  on  a  very  regular 
diet,  never  to  feed  a  heavy  meal  immediately 
before  or  after  hard  work,  and  if  possible, 
never  to  aTlow  this  horse,  nor  any  other  one, 
to  drink  any  water  contained  in  ditches  or 
pools  draining  a  horse-yard,  a  manure  pile 
or  a  public  road,  and  then  the  attacks,  if  not 
entirely  ceasing,  will  very  likely  decrease  in 
frequency. 

Swelled  Pasterns — F.  M.  K.,  Oquawka, 
III.  If  the  swelling  in  the  pastern-joints  is 
supported  by  existing  sores  on  the  posterior 
surface  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hoof 
the  sores  have  to  be  brought  to  healing.  This 
usually  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  by  making 
twice  a  day  a  liberal  application  to  them  of 
a  mixture  composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of 
lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  If 
there  is  yet  lameness,  the  horse  must  have 
strict  rest  until  the  lameness  has  disappeared. 
If  there  are  no  sores,  the  swelling  existiug 
in  the  connective  tissues  is  best  removed  by 
the  use  of  judiciously  applied  bandages,  to  be 
removed  and  to  be  re-applied  every  night 
and  morning,  or  If  all  lameness  has  disap- 
peared, to  be  kept  on  only  during  night-time, 
and  the  horse  to  be  exorrised  in  daytime. 
Bandages  of  woollen  flannel  arc  the  best,  and 
the  bandaging  must  invariably  commeuce  at 
the  hoof. 


May  be  Ringbone.— M.  L.  J..  Zucker,  Cal. 
According  to  your  description  (the  sketch  you 
speak  of  has  not  come  to  hand)  the  hard 
swelling,  if  on  the  coronet-joint,  or  joint  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  phalanges,  is  prob- 
ably a  case  of  ringbone.  If  the  horse  is  not 
lame  a  treatment  is  not  indicated,  because 
the  hard  swelling,  caused  by  an  enlargement 
(exostosis)  of  the  affected  bones,  does  not  yield 
to  treatment;  and  if  the  horse  is  lame  the 
treatment  applied  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing ankylosis  (a  firm  union  between  the 
diseased  articular  surfaces  of  the  aft'ected 
bones),  and  thus  freedom  from  pain,  will  re- 
main without  result  if  applied  in  the  fly  season 
or  at  a  time  at  which  the  horse  cannot  have 
strict  rest  for  at  least  two  months.  The  same 
as  last  year  full  instruction  for  the  treatment 
of  spavin  and  ringbone  will  be  given  this 
year  in  one  of  the  Xovember  numbers,  conse- 
quently at  a  time  at  which  a  horse  can  have 
i-est. 

Probably  So-called  Dog  Distemper. — 

P.  H.  L.,  Beebe,  Ohio.  Although  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
"their  heads  burst  and  run,"  the  disease  you 
attempt  to  describe,  and  of  which  you  give 
some  symptoms  observed  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  dog  distemper,  is  very  likely  this 
disease.  This  disease,  as  a  rule,  will  speedily 
yield  to  treatment  if  the  affected  dog  re- 
ceives during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
a  good  emetic  composed  of  powdered  white 
hellebore  (veratrum  album).  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  ten  grains,  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  dog,  and  may  be  repeated  in  about 
twenty  minutes  if  the  dog  within  that  time 
has  not  vomited.  After  the  vomiting  the  dog 
will  apijear  to  be  very  sick  for  several  hours, 
but  after  that  will  be  all  -right  and  ask  for 
something  to  eat,  but  when  doing  that  should 
receive  only  very  little  food  easy  of  digestion. 
If  this  treatment  is  applied  too  late,  or  for 
any  other  reason  should  not  be  productive  of 
the  desired  result,  the  further  treatment, 
usually  not  very  promising,  must  be  a  symp- 
tomatic one,  cannot  be  prescribed  beforehand, 
and  must  be  left  to  a  veterinarian  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  examine  his  patient  before  he 
is  asked  to  prescribe.  Powdered  white  helle- 
bore is  best  administered  rolled  up  in  a  very 
thin  slice  of  meat. 

Several  Qnestions. — S.  R.  G.,  Osage 
Mills,  Ark.  1.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  of 
tuberculosis  (among  cattle)  as  well  in  Arkan- 
sas as  in  any  other  state  or  country.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  why  your  state 
should  make  an  exception.  As  a  rule,  though, 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  more  frequent  in 
states,  districts  and  localities  in  which  the 
population  is  denser  and  in  which  the  cattle 
(milk-cows  in  particular)  are  more  or  less 
kept  on  artificially  prepared  food  and  shut 
up  perhaps  most  of  the  time  in  crowded, 
damp  and  illy  ventilated  stables  than  in 
states  and  districts  in  which  the  cattle  are 
allowed  to  live  a  free  outdoor  life.  2.  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  or  not  your  cgw  is  tubercu- 
lous. The  diagnosis  is  not  by  any  means 
that  easy.  What  '  you  say  about  her  udder 
and  her  milk  may  possibly  be  due  to  tuber- 
culosis, but  may  also  have  entirely  different 
causes,  such  as  defective  or  not  sufficiently 
frequent  milking,  and  unsuitable  diet.  etc.  3. 
I  cannot  tell  .you  whether  or  not  .vour  state 
has  a  state  veterinarian.  Probably  any  state 
ofHcial,  senator  or  representative  or  the 
editor  of  your  local  newspaper  will  be  able 
to  tell  you.  Some  states  have  a  state  vet- 
erinarian, while  others  are  far  behind  the 
times  and  have  none.  So,  for  instance-,  the 
great,  wealthy  and  populous  state  of  Ohio 
has'  no  state  veterinarian,  but  only  a  board 
of  live-stock  commissioners,  composed  of 
politicians,  neither  one  of  whom  is  a  veter- 
inarian. Y'our  fourth  question,  therefore, 
I  cannot  answer. 

Sore  Withers  J.  M.,  Rio  Blanco,  Colo. 

According  to  your  description  it  appears 
probable  that  beneath  the  "callous  lump,"  as 
you  call  it,  on  the  back  of  your  saddle-horse 
the  spinous  process  of  one  or  two  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  have  become  involved  and 
become  necrotic  at  the  end.  At  any  rate,  this 
would  fully  explain  the  condition  as  you  de- 
scribe it.  The  trerttnieut  in  such  a  case  con- 
sists in  removing  all  the  morbid  tis.sues.  not 
onl.v  the  "callous  lump,"  very  likely  originally 
composed  of  luxuriant  granulation,  orso-ca  led 
proud-flesh,  but  also  the  necrotic  end  or  ends 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
Whether  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  surgical 
knife  or  by  means  of  caustics  is  not  very 
material,  provided  that  evei-ything  that  has 
undergone  morbid  changes  suflBcient  to  de- 
stroy its  vitality  is  removed,  and  nothing  else. 
Then  after  the  wound  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  been  uutdo  aseptic,  a  dressing 
twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
tunic  a<-id.  equal  iiarls  by  weight,  will  effect 
a  healing,  provided  that  wound  and  dressing 
receive  protc<tion  and  the  horse  has  strict 
rest — is  not  only  not  used  as  a  saddle-horse, 
but  is  also  exempted  from  all  other  kind  of 
work  until  a  perfect  healinghiis  bei'U  elTeeted. 
If  there  is  where  you  live  any  pnssiliili'y  to 
have  the  necessary  operation  performed  b.v 
a  competent  veterinarian.  I  advise  you  to  let 
him  do  it;  but  If  there  is  not,  ask  your  family 
physician  to  assist  in  performing  the  sauie. 
It  may  be  that  in  your  case  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  "callous  lump"  with 
caustics.  fi<r  instance,  finel.v*  powden-d  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  In  bring  the  necrotic 
end  or  ends  of  the  spinoiis  processes  to  ex- 
foliation by  cauterizing  the  same  with  a  red- 
hot  iron.  But  really  all  this  can  (uly  b- 
determined  after  a  close  examination  by  one 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  a'lalouiy  nf  iho 
parts  ill  question;  hmcc  my  advice  lo  employ, 
If  possible,  a  vetei-iaariau. 


Potash. 

"ppARMERS  should  know  its  value  and 
its  importance  in  a  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  to  their  grain  crops. 

Our  illustrated  books  which  tell  what 
Potash  is,  how  it  should  be  used,  and 
how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced  fertil- 
izer should  contain,  are  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ilB.  Emtoe  :— My  crop  of  Fultzo-Mediter- 
ranean  Wheat  yielded  3,-309  bushels  on  80 
acres.  Average  over  41  bus.  Part  of  it  was 
on  corn  grotmd,  which  cut  the  average  down 
considerable.  I  raised  it  for  J.  E.  Everitt, 
Seedsman,  of  this  place,  of  whom  your 
readers  can  get  free  samples  if  they  men- 
tion this  paper.  It  is  the  greatest  wheat  I 
ever  saw. 

D.  C.  Chexoweth,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs. L.Lanier, Mar 
tin,Tenn. ,  writes:'' 
"Ilreduced  my  weight  2  I  II>3.  In  15  days 
witboQtaoy  uDpleagant  effeou  whalcTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense". 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
abox  of  it  and  full  particnlars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hai,lChemicai,Co.    B  BoxSt.Louis.Mo. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside  Double  Board  Plow, 
^    "       hard  as  elass. 
Sulky     XT'-^Sa^    ^^^^J^-^^^^^S^,    U-in.,  IS.50. 
Plows  S25. 
Riding  G.. 
Plows.  $35. 
DiscHarrow,$16. 
1000 other  articles.'. 
Big  catalogue  free. 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  fall  work, 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Rox  378.  Alton,  HI. 
Only  Plow  factor)  in  the  United  Slates  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


SPANISH  NETTLE  OIL 

For  Man  and  Beast 

An  Infallible  remedy  for  Khevtmatism,  Cuts, 
Sprains  and  Bruises.  For  Barb-wire  Tears  it  has 
no  equal.  For  the  Destruction  of  the  Screw-worm 
it  acts  like  magic.  Sample  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion—a postal-card  is  sufficient. 
SPANISH  NETTLE  OIL  CO..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CREAM  TESTER,  50c. 

Do  not  guess  at  the  richness  of  your  cow's  H^ilk. 
Test  it  before  taking  to  the  creamery.  'She 
"  SCIENTIFIC  "  tests  to  one  one-hundredth  frac- 
tion. Simple  and  easy  to  operate— better  and  more 
accurate  than  the  old  SlO  tester.  Dehvered  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  No  stamps 
taken.  The  Scientific  Tester  Co.,  Oswego,  Kan. 


'  prices  in  the  world.  Cat.  128 
AND  PPS..  4C0  illas.,  with  sample 
parts  Band  and  Orchestra 
Kst'b'd  1856.     Music  SENT  FKEE. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WTJRLITZER  CO., 
124  E.  Fourtli  Street.     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


jEST  INSTRUMENTS 

RASS  I 

Iand 


^^^^        ■%  A  SendnayOTtraddrea 

flnBTB  A  IIOII  ^IIVA  and  we  show  ran 
V     IK  Q  If  QV  WUI  W  bowtomake$3ada7 

■  re^ljH  V  absolutely  sore ;  we 

^|r^^^ famish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully ;  remember  we  guarantee  aclear  profit 
of  S3  for  every  day's  work ,  absolutelv  sure .  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  aAjriFACIURIKQ  tO.    Box  GS3,   DETROIT,  UCB. 


A  CMTC  Oar  XoveltT  Apron  Sprlnn  Is  the 
A\  1 1  l\  I  1  only  article  of  the  kind  on  the  market 
*  ^  '  ■  and  sells  at  sight  for  2.5c.  Our  Safety 
llfA\IXCr\  Pole  Tip  is,  a  positive  guarantee 
YY I  LlJ  against  accidents  caused  by  the  pole 
dropping  down  between  your  spirited 
horses.  ^Jickel,  gl.OO;  Japan.  50c.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  canvassers'  prices.  Hilts  Wrench  4  JJfg.  Co.,  Richford,  li.  T. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home:  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  Ko  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  voung).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
free  (sealed).  DR.  W."  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  IS' 

needle  through  your  table  or  hnd.  Cures  Rheu- 
matism, Uver  md  Kidnej  Disewe,  W<ak  aal 
Lame  Baek,  et«.  For  adfrrtisinE  purpose***  »iU 
give  OxE  Belt  Frki  to  one  person  la  each  localil  j 
who  is  willing  to  introduce  them. 

Address  E.  J.  SMEAD  k  CO.. 
Dept.  No.  318.  Viwelaicd.  Xsw  JiiidirT. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  Xew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  tlifm  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges,  hnnicnse  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  rirst-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Salesmen  Wanted 

To  sell  Cuban  hand-made  Havana  Cigars. 
Don't  wait;  go  right  to  work.   Send  Sl.OO 
for  samples.   Express  prepaid  to  you. 
E.    L..   GROSS,  Tampa,  Plorida. 

1  Make  Big  Wages 
- — AT  HOME  

and  will  pladly  tell  you  all  about  my 

_      work.    It's  very  pleasant  and  will 

easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  pla-lly  send  full  particularsto  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  JIIIS.  .\.  Il.«  I(li;i.\S,  BoiSO  Benton  lIarbor,.nifh. 


LADIES 


ASTHMA 


OPIUM 


S.MITIIXIGIIT-S 

And  Hay-fever  Remedy 

Sold  nndcr  positive  guaranty.   Sample  free. 
L.  SMITllMtillT.  Hepnrtnicnt  5,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

au'\  I.lciuor  Ilobit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  III!  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEP1IE.\S  CO., 
Dept.  A4,  Lebanon.  Ohio. 

M()»KI,S,  IMHTS,  CKAKS.  I'.tSTIXCS— All  kind*  uf  model  work 
r.ir  liivi  nllon.  and  patent..    Est.  1807.    Send  ^tamp  for  fat- 
aloL-i..  .  <  lill  uiso  Model  Work*.  <SI  MndNon  Street,  flileairo. 

O^l^n/ll/l  Dni,.{nino  1"  lowa  fariiiw  and  ntoek  raneheM 
Splendid  Bargains  aHowpnre.s  ana  e.i«vtenns.  write 
fordesiliptionsto  C.W.V\'.VI,I>KCK,  Itiirllngton,  Iowa. 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S 

TRIALSOME  QUEST 

■By  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 


AVONIA  Clapp  twisted  her 
neat  print  apron  nervous- 
ly. It  was  not  tlie  lirst 
time  she  had  found  the 
I'rofessor  a  difficult  man 
to  talli  to — and  to  talk  to 
about  John  Peter! 
"The  Lord  help  us!" 
murmured  Pavonla,  earn- 
estly. >She  looked  over  at 
the  Professor's  intent, 
bending  figure  at  the 
writing-desk,  and  knew 
she  must  begin  all  over 
again.  "He's  clean  forgot 
I'm  here  at  all,"  she 
groaned  inwardly.  Then 
she  took  two  or  three  loud  steps  across  the 
polished  floor,  making  each  one  individuall.v 
distinct  and  impressive.  The  Professor  looked 
up. 

"Ah,  Pavonia,  it  is  you?  I  did  not  hear 
you  come  in,"  he  said,  kindly.  The  intent 
expression  on  his  face  was  changing  to 
covert  uneasiness.  Sweeping-day  came  so 
often,  and  really  he  could  not  well  afford'^to 
lose  a  minute's  work  on  his  magazine  article  » 
— it  was  really  most  unfortunate. 

The  absence  of  a  broom  in  Pavonia's  hand 
and  her  general  afternoon  spic-and-span-ness 
failed  to  convey  any  meaning  to  the  Profess- 
or. He  got  up  and  pushed  together  his 
papers  with  the  resignation  of  despair. 

"Very  well.  Pavonia,  very  well,"  he 
sighed;  "but  on  no  account  dust  these  pa- 
pers." 

"For  the  dear  land's  sake.  Professor,  it  ain't 
sweepin'-day,"  cried  Pavonia,  "it's  a  Wednes- 
day I  I  didn't  come  in  for  that.  I — I  calcu- 
lated it  was  time  I  told  you  about  John 
Peter's  not  bein'  willin'  to  wait  any  longer. 
I  didn't  like  to  trouble  the  Professoress." 

Pavonia  had  always  called  the  frail,  sweet- 
faced  little  invalid  wife  up  stairs  the  Profess- 
oress. The  Professor's  face  grew  tender  at 
once. 

■JOn  no  account,  Pavonia.  You  were  right. 
G]p  no  account  trouble  The  Little  Woman!" 
He  said,  hastily.  The  Professor  had  always 
called  her  The  Little  Woman.  "Come  to  me 
always.  And— er— what  was  it  you  said? 
Simon  Peter  is  waiting  for  me  and  is  unwill- 
ing to  wait  longer?  No,  no,  certainly  not — 
show  Simon  Peter  in  at  once,  Pavonia." 

Pavonia  Clapp's  good  plain  face  reddened 
a  little.  "He  ain't  waitin'  for  you,  John  Peter 
ain't,"  she  said,  bluntly.  "He's  waitin'  for 
me.  and  he  says  he  don't  feel  to  wait  any 
longer.  He's  got  the  house  all  ready.  He 
says—" 

"Yes— er?"  murmured  the  Professor,  absent- 
ly. He  was  fumbling  over  his  pages  of  man- 
uscript.   "I  think  you  said — er — " 

"No,  it  warn't  me,  it  was  John  Peter.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  get  married  without  any 
more  foolin'  round  and  waitin'." 

"Ah!  "  The  Professor  woke  up  and  relapsed 
again  into  dreamy  abstraction  in  the  brief 
interval  of  a  moment.  He  had  a  faint  glimpse 
of  John  Peter  in  the  interval. 

"Ah,  certainly,  certainly;  let  him  be  mar- 
ried at  once — it  is  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Pray  extend  my  congrat — " 

"He  wants  to  marry  me,"  Pavonia  inter- 
spersed, calmly. 

"Oh!" 

Pavonia!    Simon  Peter  wanted  to  marry 
Pavonia ! 

The  Professor  gasped  helplessly  once  or 
twice.  The  horror  of  life  without  Pavonia 
shut  him  in  as  with  a  fog  of  despair.  In 
that  moment  the  broom,  even  the  broom 
was  forgiven  Pavonia.  The  Professor  found 
himself  offering  as  a  plea  for  mercy  the 
broom  seven  times  a  week.  "And  .vou  can— 
er— dust  my  papers,"  he  added,  meekly. 

Pavonia's  light-blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  put  out  one  of  her  hard  red  hands  and 
gently  touched  the  Professor's  slim  white 
one.  "For  the  dear  land's  sake!"  she  cried, 
unevenly,  "I  don't  want  to — it's  John  Peter! 
I've  kep'  puttin'  him  off  till  he  up  andketched 
a  hold  of  the  reins  hisself.  And  now  there 
ain't  no  puttin'  John  Peter  off." 

For  a  moment  in  the  big  sunny  libi-ary  it 
was  quiet.  The  Professor  was  thinking  of 
the  seven  peaceful  years  he  and  The  Little 
Woman— and  Pavonia— had  lived  together. 
He  was  telling  himself  how  little  of  the  fret 
and  fuss  of  life  outside  had  crept  in  to  them- 
how  only  the  shadow  of  pain  had  marred  the 
serene  peace.  And  in  his  heart  the  Professor 
recognized  Pavonia's  quiet  share  in  it.  He 
thought  he  would  tell  her  so— it  might  over- 
balance John  Peter,  for  at  least  an  extension 
of  their  comfort— The  Little  .  Woman's  and 
his. 

Pavonia  was  thinking  of  the  seven  peaceful 
years,  too.  "But  I'll  stay  until  you  get  anoth- 
er girl,"  she  began,  eagerly,  as  if  in  self- 
justification.  "John  Peter'll  have  to  wait 
that  much  longer.  I  told  him  so.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  leave  you  and  the  Professoress  in  the 


lurch;  for  the  dear  land's  sake,  no!  I'll  see 
to  Johu  Peter,  but  you'll  have  to  hurry  up— 
I  don't  know  how  long  he'll  stand  it.  There's 
plenty  of  girls— I  suppose  j  ou'U  see  to  gettin' 
one  so  not  to  trouble  the  Professoress?' 

Pavonia's  voice  was  undertoned  with  doubt. 
Her  valiant  faith  in  the  Professor  wavered 
before  this  new  duty  that  seemed  thrust 
upon  him.  She  could  scarcely  imagine  the 
Professor  performing  it,  but  Pavonia's  imag- 
ination was  not  keen. 

The  Professor  jumped  into  the  breach  with 
no  hesitation. 

"Certainl.v,  certainly.  I  will  attend  to  the 
matter  myself,"  he  said.  The  gloom  was  still 
in  his  face,  and  unconsciously  his  voice  had 
reproachful  notes  in  it.  Pavonia  winced  un- 
consciously. 

"It  is  a  simple  matter  enough.  I  will  at- 
tend to  it  at  once — this  afternoon.  There 
shall  be  no  delay.  The — er— Simon  Peter  need 
have  no  uneasiness — no  uneasiness  at  all." 

If  the  bolt  must  fall,  let  it  fall  immediate- 
ly. Certainly,  certainly;  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. But  The  Little  Woman  must  not  be 
troubled.  That  was  of  paramount  importance. 
The  Professor  and  Pavonia  were  unanimous 
on  that  point. 

A  little  later  the  Professor  went  down  town 
to  insert  an  advertisement — a  cry  for  "Help  " 
— in  the  daily  papers.  Pavonia  had  advised 
it.  Before  he  started  he  ran  up-stairs  to  The 
Little  Woman's  room.  First  and  last  the 
Professor  always  went  there. 

"Oh,  Dear  Boy,  is  that  you?"  The  Little 
Woman  cried,  brightly.  "How  I've  been  lis- 
tening for  your  leaps  on  the  stairs!" 

"And  then  how  you  heard  them  coming. 
Little  Woman!  You  see  my  muscles  haven't 
lost  their  college  cunning  yet.  I  believe  I 
could  play  foot-ball." 

"Never!"  cried  The  Little  Woman,  in  mock 
terror.  She  had  drawn  down  the  brown- 
bearded  face  to  the  level  of  her  own  white 
one. 

"Dear  Boy!"  she  whispered- 

"Not  with  the  capitals.  Little  Woman;  be- 
gin it  with  small  letters,"  he  said,  humbly. 

"Small  letters  is  it  indeed?  Not  while 
.vou  call  me  The  Little  Woman  with  a  big 
L  and  a  big  W!"  , 

"And  if  I  didn't?" 

"Not  then,  either!"  she  laughed.  "It  is 
Dear  Boy,  world  without  end,  and  I  shall  say 
it  all  capitals  if  I  choose,  sir — listen!" 

She  put  her  thin  cheek  to  his  face  and 
whispered  it,  and  all  the  capitals  were  in  her 
sweet  voice.  After  that  the  Professor  had 
gone  down  town. 

The  next  day  he  sat  in  his  library  and 
waited.  It  was  half  through  the  long  warm 
afternoon  when  Pavonia  ushered  in  the  first 
caller.  The  Professor  had  his  speech  in  in- 
stant readiness  and  hurried  into  it  precip- 
itately. 

"You  wish  a— er— place?  Certainly,  certain- 
l.v." he  said.  "If  you  will  allow  mo  a  few 
questions.  M— m — m —  I  have  them  here  in 
their  proper  sequence.  No.  1— How  long— er — 
did  .vou  live  in  your  last  place?"  Pavonia 
had  told  him  to  be  sure  and  put  that  question 
in  and  he  had  given  it  the  place  of  importance 
at  the  list's  head. 

"How  long  did  you  live  in  your  last  place?" 
the  Professor  repeated,  not  hearing  any  re- 
pl.v.  Still  silence.  Out  of  kind-heartedness 
he  went  on  to  the  next  question.  No.  1  was 
rather  an  embarrassing  one— Pavonia  had  not 
thought  of  that. 

"No.  2 — Can  you  cook?" 

"Can  you  cook  plain  cooking?"  he  repeated, 
gentl.v.  His  eyes  were  still  on  the  paper  in 
his  hand.  "I  will  ask  them  all  at  once,  and 
give  her  time  to  get  up  her  courage,"  he 
thought,  smoothing  out  the  paper  on  his  knee. 

"No.  .3 — Are  .vou  accustomed  to  entertain 
much — er— company  evenings?" 

"No.  4 — What  wages  do  you  expect?" 

"No:  .5— Are  .vou  accustomed  to  the  care  of 
— er — invalids?  " 

The  Professor  stopped  abruptly.  He  wished 
he  had  not  worded  the  last  question  that  way. 
The  hurt  of  it  rankled  in  his  heart.  He  and 
Pavonia  never  called  The  Little  Woman  an 
invalid. 

A  soft  rustle  of  silk  broke  the  silence  in  the 
room.  The  Professor  glanced  up  to  see  his 
caller  drawing  a  heavy  silken  wrap  about 
her  shoulders.  She  was  standing,  impressive 
and  tall,  against  the  background  of  books. 
She  was  smiling  a  little.  Even  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's unseeing  eyes  the  air  of  perfect 
culture  about  her  was  puzzling. 

"I  called  to  recommend  one  of  our  girls 
to  you.  I  belong  to  the  Ladies'  Co-operative 
Union."  she  said;  "we  have  always  a  number 
of  good  girls  who  are  seeking  situations." 

"Ah!"  gasped  the  poor  Professor. 

He  was  virtually  unconscious  of  what  was 
said  after  that.  He  found  himself  a  few 
minutes  later  at  the  window,  watching  the 
fine  little  trap  drive  away  from  the  door.  He 
was  twirling  a  card  between  his  fingers.  The 


name  on  it,  when  he  remembered  to  read  it, 
reduced  him  to  the  extremity  of  horror. 

"Her  husband's  worth  a  million  if  he's 
worth  a  dollar,"  he  groaned.  And  he  had 
asked  her  if  she  knew  how  to  cook— and  if 
she  had  been  long  in  her  last  place— and  what 
wages  she  expected!  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  4 
arrayed  themselves  before  him  in  sardonic 
glee.  Try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  get  out 
of  their  reach. 

Pavonia  opened  the  library  door  a  little 
way  and  introduced  her  auxious  face  in  the 
narrow  slit. 

"Well?"  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  whisper. 

"Well?"  echoed  the  Professor,  stupidly. 
"Ah,  yes— er— certainly,  certainly.  I  asked 
her  all  the  questions,  Pavonia!" 

Pavonia's  whole  figure  appeared  suddenl.v 
in  the  door.  She  indicated  with  her  thumb 
the  region  of  the  late  waiting-place  of  the 
fine'  little  trap. 

"You  asked  her  all  them  questions?"  she 
articulated,  faintly.  The  Professor  nodded 
gloomily. 

"All  them  questions?" 

"All  them  questions,"  repeated  the  Pro- 
fessor, mechanically. 

"The  Lord  help  us!"  murmured  Pavonia 
Clapp. 

The  next  applicant  had  things  all  her  own 
way.  The  Professor  had  put  aside  his  neat 
little  list  of  questions,  and  sat  beside  his 
tableful  of  papers  in  bewildered  silence.  It 
was  the  new  applicant  who  asked  the  ques- 
tions. She  sat  up  straight  and  aggressive, 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  and  plied  them, 
one  by  one,  with  the  regularity  of  a  question- 
machine. 

"Be  you  married?" 

"Ah— certainly,  certainly,"  murmured  the 
Professor. 
"Got  a  fanibly?" 

A  fambly!  The  Professor  pondered  the 
question  doubtfully.  Had  he  anything  like— 
a  fambly?  Ah— a  light  breaking  in  upon 
him— certainly,  certainly,  a  family! 

"Hey?"  repeated  the  strident  voice  of  the 
new  applicant. 

"Yes,  certainly,  certainly — a  family,"  said 
the  Professor,  thinking  of  The  Little  Woman 
and  Pavonia. 

"How  many?" 

"Ei;— two." 

"Two?    Male  or  female?" 

The  Professor  drew  a  long  patient  breath. 

"Female — certainly!" 

"Be  they  any  trouble?" 

The  Little  Woman  and  Pavonia  any 
trouble!  The  patience  vanished  from  the 
Professor's  face  like  dew  before  the  sun. 

"No!"  he  thundered.  The  new  applicant 
settled  back  on  her  chair  with  diminished  as- 
sertiveness. 

"I  didn't  know;  children  is  sometimes," 
she  muttered.  "There  was  six  to  my  last 
place — " 

"And  may  be  sixty  'to'  your  next!"  cried 
the  Professor,  getting  to  his  feet.  "I  will  not 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time." 

Two  or  three  m&re  women  and  girls  called 
between  midafternoon  and  candle-light,  but 
the  Professor  found  none  of  them  satisfac- 
tory. One  objected  to  the  work;  another 
wished  to  entertain  her  cousins  in  the  parlor 
three  evenings  in  the  week,  and  the  last  /ine, 
a  thin,  worn  little  woman,  with  tired  eyes, 
wished  her  children — there  were  four— to 
have  the  privilege  of  "running  in"  to  see 
her  at  all  times.  Pavonia  had  provided  very 
emphatic  advice  for  such  an  emergency  and 
the  Professor  remembered  it  just  in  time. 

"I  could  not— er — allow  that,"  he  said,  very 
gently,  his  kind  face  full  of  pity  for  the  worn 
little  mother.  He  could  not  bear  to  disap- 
point her.  When  she  went  away  he  had 
slipped  something  into  her  hand.  "For  the 
little  children— certainly,  certainly!"  he  had 
murmured,  and  the  tired  face  was  smiling 
all.  the  way  down-stairs  and  out  into  the 
lamp-lighted  street. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  were  monot- 
onous repetitions  of  the  first  one.  The  Pro- 
fessor went  up-stairs  to  The  Little  Wom- 
an's rooms  looking  jaded  and  pale. 

"Dear  Boy,  you  are  sick!"  The  Little 
Woman  cried. 

"Sick?"  laughed  the  Professor,  noisily, 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Little  Woman!  I've  only 
been  working  hard." 

"Where  have  you  been.  Dear  Boy?"  per- 
sisted the  sweet  voice. 

"In  purgato — that  is— er — in  the  library," 
the  Professor  said,  hurrying  on  to  safer 
ground. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  inquisition  the  Pro- 
fessor had  an  engagement  down.  town.  He 
was  on  the  examining  board,  and  two  or  three 
new  teachers  were  to  be  selected  for  vacan- 
cies in  the  city  schools.  The  competitors  met 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  high  school  to  be 
examined.  The  board  chose  each  an  appli- 
cant to  himself  and  the  oral  questions  began. 
The  teacher  in  front  of  the  Professor  was 
small  and  bright.  The  need  of  the  work, 
and  the  file  of  little  sisters  and  brothers 
toeing  the  line  in  the  background  of  her 
thoughts  lent  painful  eagerness  to  her  man- 
ner. Her  face  was  intently  serious  and  little 
anxious  lines  creased  its  smooth  surface  and 
made  it  painfully  wistful. 

"How  long  were  you  in  .vour  last  place?" 
questioned  the  Professor.  His  voice  sounded 
mechanical,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  well- 
conned  lesson. 

"I — there  wasn't  any  last  place,"  faltered 
•  the  girl. 


"Can  you  cook?"  went  on  the  Professor, 
with  mechanical  pronip.ness.  He  was  icking 
off  No.  1  and  No.  2  on  his  fingers  uieinaliy. 
No.  3  followed  on  their  heels  without  space 
for  replies. 

"Are  you  accustomed  to  much— or— coiupany 
iu  the  evening  (No.  ;H)?  What  wages  do  you 
consider  essential  (No.  4)?  Are  you  used  to 
the  care  of— er— invalids  (No.  5)? 

The  Professor's  rapid  questions  ended 
abruptly.  A  sigh  of  relief  followed.  Then  the 
Professor  looked  into  the  late  would  be  teach- 
er's astonished  face  and  wi.ke  up  with  a 
gasp.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
appealed  simultaneously  to  them  both,  and 
they  began  to  laugh.  It  was  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  them  and  the  ncwexaminatlon 
began  under  the  most  friendly  auspices.  The 
little  teacher  went  back  to  the  file  of  brothers 
and  sisters  radiant. 

"I've  got  it!  I've  got  it!"  she  cried,  hug- 
ging them  one  by  one  in  turn. 

The  Professor  went  home  feeling  a  little 
rested.  Pavonia  studied  his  face  earnestly 
from  the  kitchen  window.  The  cloud  of  anx- 
iety over  her  own  homely  face  lifted  as  she 
looked. 

"He  looks  easier  in  his  mind,"  thought 
Pavonia.  "And  the  dear  land  knows  he 
needed  to!  f  couldn't  have  stood  it  much 
longer,  and  I  told  John  Peter  so.  I  told-John 
Peter  so  last  night." 

Pavonia  sighed.  She  was  remembering  John 
Peter's  face  when  she  told  him  "so."  The 
memory  of  it  disturbed  her. 

"Poor  John  Peter!"  Pavonia  murmured. 
"And  poor  Professor,  too— for  the  dear  land's 
sake,  yes!  He's  a-passin'  through  deep 
waters,  the  Professor  is!" 

The  next  day  the  deep  waters  closed  over 
him  again.  He  began  to  feel  an  overweening 
desire  to  fall  in  with  Pavonia's  John  Peter— 
the  Professor  called  him  Simon  Peter— and  to 
shake  him  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  mood  and 
the  strength  of  his  big  muscles.  Pavonia 
thought  she  read  the  desire  in  his  gloomy 
face  and  so  warned  John  Peter  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

"He  ain't  safe  to  meet  just  now,  John 
Peter,"  she  said;  "he'd  ruther  give  you  a 
good  trouncin'  than  not,  the  Professor  would, 
and  I  don't  feel  to  blame  him  any." 

The  summer  days  put  on  autumn  airs  after 
a  little.  A  girl  was  at  length  engaged  to  take 
Pavonia's  place,  and  John  Peter's  star  rose 
into  ascendancy.  In  like  ratio  the  Professor's 
set.  For  the  new  girl  was  a  thorn  in  the 
^sh  that  the  Professor  plucked  out  soon,  in 
sheer  distress.  Another  and  another  "thorn" 
succeeded  her,  until  peace  and  comfort  were 
so  long-absent  things  in  the  Professor's  dail.v 
existence  that  he  could  scarcely  remember 
them  at  all.  There  was  no  more  peace  down- 
stairs. Up-stairs  in  The  Little  Woman's  room 
it  still  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave,  but  its 
presence  was  bought  by  the  Professor's  heroic 
struggles. 

One  day  when  the  first  snow  was  frosting 
the  world  thinly  the  Professor  and  Pavonia 
met  down  town.  Pavonia  was  brisk  and 
happy.   The  Professor  was  thin  and  grave. 

"Well?"  said  Pavonia. 

"Well?"  echoed  the  Professor. 

"Who's  there  now?" 

The  Professor  smiled  patiently. 

"A  woman— certainly,  certainly,"  he  said. 
"She  has  been  there  three  weeks.  She  cannot 
cook,  but  she— er— means  well.  She  has  five 
little  children." 

Pavonia  stared  Into  his  face,  grim  and 
waiting. 

"Do  the  little  children  run  in  and  out  to  see 
her  jest  when  they  want  to?"  she  demanded, 
sharply. 

"lir- run  in  and  out?  No,  certainly.  Not 
out.  They  run  in— I  think  they  are  perpet- 
ually running." 

"What  say?"  gasped  Pavonia. 

The  Professor  was  still  smiling  patiently. 

"They  stay  there  all  the  time;  there  are 
five  of  them,"  he  said. 

"The  Lord  help  us!  "  breathed  Pavonia. 

"John  Peter,"  she  said  that  evening,  over 
their  cozy  supper,  "I've  got  something  on  my 
mind." 

John  Peter  had  just  done  justice  to  one  of 
PavoniaJs  choicest  meals  and  was  in  the  best 
spirits.  It  was  as  Pavonia  had  reckoned 
upon.  He  went  round  the  little  table  and  took 
Pavonia  in  his  arms. 

"Let  me  heft  it  an'  calc'Iate  if  it's  any  ac- 
count," he  laughed. 

Pavonia  smoothed  his  rough  cheek  with  her 
rough  fingers. 

"John  Petei',  I'm  going  back!" 

"Eh?  Goin'  where,  Pavonia?" 

"Back.  I'm  goin'.  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  There's  a  woman  and  five  children 
takin'  care  of  the  Professor  and  the  Profess- 
oress. I  can't  stand  that.  I'm  going,  John 
Peter,  and  you  can  go,  too,  if  you  want  to. 
You  can  do  jest  as  the  American  eagle 
would." 

There  was  absolute  quiet  in  the  shiny  little 
kitchen  a  moment,  save  for  the  subdued 
sounds  when  John  Peter  swallowed  hard. 

"But,  John  Peter—" 

"What  say,  Pavonia?" 

Pavonia  crept  up  closer. 

"But  I  guess  the  American  eagle  would  go 
along,  too,  John  Peter,  don't  you?" 

"You  bet  he  would— all  flyin'!  "  cried  John 
Peter,  in  his  great  hearty  voice. 

So  it  was  that  after  many  tempests  the 
"deep  waters"  subsided  and  there  was  the 
old  peace  again  In  the  Professor's  soul. 
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WAKING  DREAMS 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes, 
Like  red  and  satin  poppy-leaves, 

Lie  soft  the  dreams  of  Paradise. 
They  linger  when  my  spirit  grieves; 

They  quench  the  fever  in  my  brain, 

And  kiss  my  hopes  to  life  again. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 
Like  star-heams  melting  into  peace, 
Drift  on  the  visions  out  of  skies 

"Wlierein  eternal  years  increase; 
I  lose  my  anchorage  to  earth. 
And  feel  the  light  of  second  birth 
Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 

With  love's  bright  mystery  and  grace. 
My  precious  friends  without  disguise, 

With  benedictions  in  each  face. 
Walk  slowly  midst  the  trees  and  flowers, 
Or  sleep  within  the  garden  bowers — 
Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes 
A  wandering  spirit  sweet  as  sleep 

Comes  singing  where  the  daylight  dies; 
And  tuneful  fuun..-  ui  icitrs  aleap 

Begem  the  path  her  fuot>leiJs  nud ; 

In  hers  my  dim-eyed  soul  saw  (iod. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 

Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes, 

I  live  and  conquer,  see  and  know. 
Oh,  let  my  spirit  on  this  wise 

Along  the  trackless  confines  go! 
No  other  universe  so  sweet 
As  this— forever  bright,  complete — 
Between  mine  eyelids  and  mine  eyes. 
— EeT.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  in  Saturday  Evening 
Herald. 

4. 

STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

The  United  States  government  has  pub- 
lished a  chTt  of  unmarried  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  map,  printed  in  colors,  and  shows  at  a 
glance  in  what  localities  bachelors  are  thick- 
est, and  in  what  regions  spinsters  are  most 
dense  to  each  square  mile.  The  subject  is 
worked  out  in  this  graphic  fashion  to  such  a 
fine  point  that  any  unappropriated  person  of 
either  sex  may  learn  in  a  moment  exactly  the 
matrimonial  expectation,  reckoned  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  which  he  dr  she  will  secure  by 
changing  residence  to  any  given  spot  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  there  are 
at  the  present  time  224,368  bachelors  of 
twenty  years  and  upward,  while  the  number 
of  spinsters  in  that  state  is  218,070.  Between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  there 
are  97,816  bachelors,  and  90,749  maidens. 
Between  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine  there 
are  53,640  bachelors  and  48,269  spinsters. 
Between  thirty  and  thirty-four  there  are 
28.03-3  bachelors  and  25,4.56  spinsters.  Be- 
tween thirty-four  and  forty-four  there  are 
24.811  bachelors  and  26,490  maidens.  Between 
forty-five  and  fifty-four  there  are  10,197  bach- 
elors and  13,943  spinsters.  Between  fifty-five 
and  sixty-four  there  are  4,504  bachelors  and 
7,409  maidens.  From  sixty-five  years  upward 
there  are  3,167  bachelors  and  5,774  spinsters. 
The  bachelors  in  Massachusetts  outnumber 
the  unmarried  women  by  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent. 

People  generally  have  been  greatly  mis- 
taken in  their  notion  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous surplus  of  unmarried  women  in  this 
country.  Xo  such  excess  of  spinsters  exists; 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  the  bach- 
elOiS  outnumbering  the  maidens.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  are  in  the  United  States 
2,200,000  more  unattached  males  than  females 
siniilarl.v  situated,  the  exact  figures  being 
5,427,767  bachelors  against  3.224,4  '4  spinsters, 
of  ages  from  twenty  years  up.  Thus,  if  girls 
do  not  find  husbands,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  a 
plentiful  supply.  What  is  required  seemingly 
is  a  migration  of  spinsters  from  the  Xorth 
and  East  to  the  great  and  growing  West,  in 
parts  of  which  there  are  ten  available  mates 
for  every  maid. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
there  is  actually  an  excess  of  unmarried 
women  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
Even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
more  bachelors  than  spinsters  twenty  years 
old  and  upward.  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
as  many  maidens  as  bachelors — not  even 
Massachusetts,  where  the  figures  are  210,235 
spinsters  against  226,085  bachelors.  Mass- 
achusetts is  the  banner  state  for  spinsters, 
the  bachelors  outnumbering  them  by  only 
two  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In  Khode  Island 
the  excess  of  bachelors  is  two  per  cent.  The 
excess  of  bachelors  In  the  Distilct  of  Colum- 
bia is  eight  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina  nine 
per  cent.  In  New  Hampshire  nine  per  cent,  in 
Connecticut  twenty  per  cent,  in  Maine  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  and  in  Vermont  fifty-four  per 
cent.  In  Maryland  the  liachelor  surplus  is 
nineteen  per  cent,  in  New  Jersey  it  Is  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  in  New  York  it  is  twenty-six 
per  cent  and  in  Virginia  it  is  twenty-two  per 
cent,  AH  of  these  are  low-percentage  states, 
so  far  as  the  superiority  of  bachelors  in  point 
of  numbers  Is  concerned. 

A  glance  at  the  marriage  chart  shows  some 
surprising  facts  about  surplus  bachelors  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Idaho  takes  the 
lead  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
women  who  want  husbands,  that  state  having 
one  thousand  per  cent  more  bachelors  than 
spln.sters.  The  exact  figures  are  16,.584  single 
men  against  1.420  single  women  twu'y 
years  old  and  upward.  Wyoming  is  a  clcse 
second,  with  an  excess  of  nine  hundred  and 


ninet.v-three  per  cent,  the  figures  being  16,- 
183  bachelors  against  1.4S7  maidens.  Arizona 
is  next,  with  a  surplus  of  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one  per  cent,  the  figures  being  13,649 
against  1,326.  Washington  has  an  excess  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  per  cent  in 
bachelors.,  the  figures  being  80,.537  against 
9,181.  Nevada  is  a  good  fifth,  with  a  surplus 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
unattached  males,  the  figures  being  12,175 
against  1,627.  It  will  be  understood  that  no 
widowers  are  included  in  any  of  these  state- 
ments, nor  yet  any  divorced  people.  All  of 
both  sexes  below  twenty  years  are  left  out. 

With  these  figures  in  hand  it  ought  not  to 
be.  hard  for  the  average  lonely  spinster  to 
secure  a  husband.  She  does  not  need  many 
charms  to  secure  a  mate  in  a  region  like 
Idaho  or  Wyoming,  where  there  are  ten  bach- 
elors for  every  available  maiden.  A  premium 
of  one  thousand  per  cent  is  a  practical  assur- 
ance of  matrimony.  Other  places  where  the 
excess  of  unmarried  men  is  large  are  Califor- 
nia with  three  hundred  and  seven  per  cent, 
Colorado  with  four  hundred  and  eighteen  per 
cent.  Florida  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  Kansas  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  Michigan  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  per  cent,  Minnesota  with  one 
hundred  and  fort.v-eight  per  cent,  Missouri 
with  ninety-six  per  cent,  Nebraska  with  two 
htmdred  and  fourteen  per  cent.  New  Mexico 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent.  North 
Dakota  with  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  per 
cent,  Oklahoma  with  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  per  cent.  South  Dakota  with  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  per  cent,  Texas  with 
two  hundred  and  four  per  cent,  Utah  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  Mon- 
tana with  seven  hundred"  and  nine  per  cent, 
and  Oregon  with  four  hundred  and  twelve 
per  cent. 

It  will  appear  to  the  casual  reader  at  the 
first  glance  that  these  figures  are  very  extra- 
ordinary. They  make  it  seem  as  if  the  total 
number  of  males  in  the  country  was  enor- 
mously greater  than  the  total  number  of 
females.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  each  state  is  paired 
off  by  marriage  evenly  as  between  the  sexes, 
leaving  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction 
of  single  persons  of  marriageable  age.  Only 
this  fraction  is  considered  in  the  present 
statement  and  in  most  states  the  inale  part  of 
the  fraction  is  much  in  excess  of  the  female 
part,  and  hence  the  great  percentages  of 
bachelor  surplu^v  quoted.  In  the  whole  of 
the  country  there  are  5,427,767  bachelors 
against  3,224.494  spinsters:  an  excess  of  six- 
ty-eight per  cent  of  bachelors  over  the  un- 
married women. 

A. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  "MISS" 

"Miss"  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  "mistress" — and  this  may  be 
true;  but  it  was  not  a  corruption,  nor  a  form 
unconsciously  introduced.  John  Evel.vn  has 
left  a  record  of  the  date  and  circumstances. 
In  1662  he  goes  to  see  the  "fair  and  famous 
comedian  call'd  Roxaiana,  from  the  part  she 
performed,"  and  learns  that  she  has  "been 
taken  for  the  Erie  of  Oxford's  misse,  as  at 
that  time  they  began  to  call  lewd  women." 
la '1666  he  speaks  of  "fowle  and  undecent 
women  who  became  misses  and  sometimes 
wives  of  the  young  gallants."  Again  Evelyn 
witnessed  a  drunken  entertainment  in  1671, 
when  the  king  attended  with  a  "misse,  as 
they  call  those  unhappy  creatures."  Never 
did  word  undergo  a  stranger  revolution!  It 
would  have  been  the  deadliest  of  insults  to 
call  a  yound  lady  "Miss"  at  that  time.  But 
here  is_  a  very  strong  illustration  of  the  rule 
that  terms  really  wanted  will  gain  a  place 
in  the  language,  be  the  objections  what  they 
may.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  distinguish- 
ing title  for  young  girls,  saving  those  ranks 
of  life  where  "Mademoiselle" — more  common- 
ly "Demoiselle" — was  current.  Elsewhere  a 
married  woman  and  her  daughter  had  "mis- 
tress" in  common.  We  do  not  recall  any 
allusions  to  the  inconvenience  which  must 
have  followed,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
"Miss"  was  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  gravest 
disadvantages,  is  the  best  proof  that  it  was 
felt.  An  attempt  had  been  made  apparentl.v 
to  naturalize  "madam"  as  the  title  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  thus  freeing  "mistress"  jfor  the 
use  of  girls  exclusively.  But  it  never  suc- 
ceeded with  the  middle  class,  and  it  had  be- 
come old-fashioned  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts; 
nevertheless,  some  of  us  can  recollect  old 
villagers  speaking  of  the  great  lady  of  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  as 
"JIadam  "So-and-So."  But  there  was  little 
help  there,  and  the  embarrassment  must 
have  grown  continually  as  social  intercourse 
became  more  general.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  the  custom  of  designating  a 
man's  wife  as  his  "lady"  was  an  effort  to 
escape  It.  One  must  turn  half  a  hundred 
pages  of  Evelyn's  diary  to  find  the  name  of  a 
married  woman,  unless  she  has  a  title  of 
nobility — always  it  Is  "his  lad.v."  But  in  the 
upper  circles  "Miss"  won  its  wa.v  .slowly. 
We  may  venture  to  say  that  It  does  not  occur 
in  Lady  Mary  Stuart  Wotley's  corrospon- 
dcnco,  nor  does  "Madam,"  applied  to  an 
Englishwoman.  Little  girls  and  their  erand- 
mothors  are  "Mrs."  alike.  It  is  to  bo 
observed,  however,  that  Pope  uses  "Miss" 
freely  In  the  same  era.  Lady  Mary  and 
others  of  her  rank  ma.v  probably  have 
learned  the  shameful  origin  of  the  word  in 
youth   and   eschewed   it  on   that  account, 


whilst  Pope  would  never  hear  the  story  un- 
less by  chance.  Steele,  in  the  "Guardian," 
addressed  a  girl  of  fifteen  as  "Mrs.,"  and 
Lady  Bute  left  it  on  record  that  she,  born 
in  1718,  remembered  some  old  ladies  who 
always  called  her  "Mrs."  in  the  nursery. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder 
that  "Miss"  triumphed  over  its  evil  associ- 
ations. A  word  was  never  so  badly  wanted 
for  the  convenience  of  life  and  the  purposes 
of  civilized  society.— London  Speaker. 

EARN  THEIR  BREAD 

Four  million  women  in  the  United  States 
earn  their  own  bread.  They  have  invaded 
all  occupations,  and  one  third  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  professional  service  are  women. 

Feminine  teachers  and  professors  number 
over  one  quarter  of  a  million,  exclusive  of 
teachers  of  music,  who  are  34,519  strong, 
and  10,000  artists  and  teachers  of  art. 

There  are  1,143  women  clergymen.  ' 

Journalists  number  888,  with  2,723  authors 
and  literary  persons. 

Of  chemists,  assayers  and  metallurgists 
there  are  two  score  lacking  one. 

Lawyers  who  are  not  men  are  208. 

Feminine  detectives  are  279  in  number. 

Nineteen  women  brave  the  dangers  of  wilds 
and  forests  as  trapp'ers  and  guides. 

Only  two  women  have  been  discovered  who 
are  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  Texas,  a  woman  has  the  contract  for 
^carrying  the  mail  from  Kiffe  to  Seirnal  Hall. 

Georgia  has  a  woman  mall-carrier;  she  trav- 
els a  fort.v-mile  route  tri-weekly.  This  young 
woman  also  manages  a  farm. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  has, 
the  best  restaurant  in  town:  it  is  run  by  three 
Scotch  women,  and  they  clear  about  §15,000 
yearly,  although  their  annual  rental  is  $5,000. 

In  New  Orleans  one  of  the  finest  orchestras 
is  composed  entirely  of  women. 

In  Astoria,  Long  Island,  many  of  the  largest 
hothouses  are  managed  by  women. 

In  New  York  a  blacksmith's  shop  is  man- 
aged by  three  young  women. 

All  the  salted  almonds  sold' by  one  of  New 
York's  largest  groceries  are  prepared  by  a 
woman,  who  is  conducting  a  profitable  busi- 
ness thereby. 

A  fact  foundry— or  an  agency  for  supplying 
facts  upon  any  subject  at  a  short  notice— is 
the  industry  of  two  Chicago  damsels. 

Packing  trunks  is  a  St.  Louis  woman's 
industry. 

The  most  flotirishing  conservatory  and  rose 
garden,  in  Elmira,  New  York,  is  owned  and 
managed  by  a  woman. 

At  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Philadelphia,  two  young  women  are  in  charge 
of  the  elevator. 

Women  writ-servers  are  employed  with 
great  success. 

Buffalo  boasts  a  woman  contractor  who  is 
also  a  quarry  owner;  she  is  the  only  feminine 
member  of  the  building  exchange. 

A  Jersey  City  woman  makes  her  living  by 
painting  signs. 

The  woman  manager  of  a  California  insur- 
ance company  is  credited  with  the  largest 
salary  paid  to  any  woman — .$10,000  a  year. 

As  agents  for  selling  law  hooks  women 
occupy  almost  the  entire  field. 

The  most  successful  ranch  owner  in  Kansas 
is  a  woman,  not  over  thirt.v-flve  years  of  age. 
There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  in  Kan- 
sas there  is  no  interest,  no  profession,  no 
trade  and  no  deal  without  a  woman  in  it. 

In  Boston  are  two  large  advertising  agen- 
cies, the  members  of  both  firms  being  women 
and  all  their  employees  women. 

In  a  New  England  factory  v.-omen  are  em- 
ployed as  piano-makers. 

As  switchmen  women  are  employed  by  sev- 
eral western  railroads. 

Upholst^ing  is  a  trade  women  are  learn- 
ing. 

A  Louisiana  woman  supports  herself  by 
raising  mint. 

Writing  love-letters  at  so  much  a  letter 
is  one  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Consulting  fashion  expert  is  a  St.  Louis 
woman's  occupation. 

One  of  the  largest  flower-importing  est;ib- 
lishments  in  New  Y'ork  is  managed  by  a 
woman. 

The  largest  typewriting  business  in  the 
world  is  in  New  York  and  conducted  by  tv.-o 
sisters. 

An  entire  block  of  houses  In  New  Y'ork  was 
papered  by  a  young  woman,  who  takes  the 
contract  for  such  orders  from  large  build"rs. 

One  young  woman  in  Gotham  is  employed 
as  a  prescription-clerk  in  a  drug-store. 

About  three  hundred  girls  are  employed  in 
the  harness  trade  in  New  York. 

.1. 

HOW  OLD  GLORY  IS  MADE 

Since  that  day  when  P;iul  Jones  first  un- 
furled the  newly  estal)lishpd  stars  and  stripes 
on  the  Ranger,  Old  Glory  has  passed  through 
many  changes.  Since  that  time,  too,  the  num- 
ber of  our  national  flags,  has  somewhat  in- 
creased, so  that  now,  as  a  rule,  even  the  most 
patriotic  citizen  of  this  republic  has  a  very 
vague  Idea  of  the  number  of  stars  and  stripes 
that  are  floating  Jn  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
world.  All  these  flags  have  to  he  duly  made— 
another  fact  which  the  ordinary  citizen  does 
not  often  take  the  trouble  to  remember. 

'I'l'.e  astounding  number  of  national  em- 
blems used  In  our  navy.  In  the  merchant  ser- 


vice, on  government  and  municipal  buildings, 
and  also  in  less  official  capacities,  renders 
the  manufacture  of  Old  Glory  and  her  atten- 
dant emblems  in  bunting  a  very  Important 
industry. 

Another  branch  of  the  flag  business  by  no 
means  insignificant  is  the  repairing  and 
patching  of  government  flags.  This  work  has 
to  be  done  by  expert  hands,  and  the  greatest 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  its  performance. 
In  Brooklyn,  for  instance,  there  is  an  estab- 
lishment entirely  devoted  to  the  repairing  of 
naval  flags  and  pendants. 

The  mere  landlubber  has  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  flags  in  use  in  the  American  navy. 
Every  vessel  going  into  commission  finds  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  complete  outfit,  which 
includes,  besides  the  national  flag,  the  vari- 
ous ensigns'  and  admir.als'  flags,  some  half- 
dozen  sets  of  signal-flags  in  different  sizes, 
each  set  with  several  dozen  different  pen- 
dants, and  a  selection  of  colors  representing 
dift'erent  foreign  nationalities. 

The  orders  for  new  flags  come  into  the 
department  at  odd  times  and  in  varying  quan- 
tities, but  come  they  always  do,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
sigqal-flag  does  not  average  more  than  six 
months.  A  flag-ship  carries  some  600  signal- 
flags  altogether,  so  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
preparation  of  these  pieces  of  bunting  is  no 
trifling  thing. 

The  material  generally  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  very  necessary  trifles  is 
worsted  buntmg.  This  bunting  Is  specially 
dyed  for  the  purpose,  and  made  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  a  spec- 
ified strain.  After  the  different  patterns  are 
cut  as  desired  they  are  fitted  In  a  specially 
constructed  machine  which,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  imposes  a  haulage  test  of  al- 
most 100  pounds  on  the  fabric.  If  the  mate- 
rial does  not  tear  under  this  test  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  sewers  and  made  into  the  reg- 
ulation patterns  and  combinations.  The  colors 
chiefly  used  are  red,  white,  navy  blue  and  yel- 
low. Sometimes  instead  of  using  bunting 
duck  is  employed,  especially  for  the  back 
edge  or  "heading,"  to  which  the  line,  by 
means  of  which  the  flag  is  drawn  up.  Is  at- 
tached. 

For  their  guidance  while  employed  in  mak- 
ing our  naval 'flags  the  different  persons  at 
work  are  supplied  with  the  government's 
official  flag-book,  in  which  several  hundreds  of 
dilTerent  flags  are  displayed  in  their  correct 
dimensions  and  colorings.  It  Is  not  mere  ca- 
price that  governs  the  size  which  a  flag  shall 
be  made,  this  being  laid  down  with  the  ut- 
most precision  by  the  oSicials  at  Washington. 
Each  grade  of  size  has  a  particular  signif- 
icance, and  is  regulated  by  the  proper  officials. 

Some  of  the  pendants  and  streamers  are 
made  of  extraordinary  length,  the  longest 
ranging  from  60  to  300  feet.  When  the  Buffalo, 
for  insta^ice,  was  homeward  bound  from 
Manila  she  flew  a  pendant  28S  feet  in  length. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  country  has 
found  It  expedient  to  change  its  flag,  and  this 
means  that  all  the  flags  of  such  a  country 
in  use  on  our  ships  have  to  be  remodeled  as 
well.  Each  of  our  navy-yards  has  its  flag- 
10ft  where  this  work  is  carried  on,  the  sewing 
being  done  by  women.  These  women  work 
under  the  supervision  of  experts.  Every 
woman  has  a  sewing-machine,  and  on  this 
does  a  remarkable  amount  of  sewing  each 
day.— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

4. 

HOLES  THAT  LIGHTNING  MAKES 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  diameter  of  a  light- 
ning flash  measured?"  asked  a  geologist  of  a 
writer  in  "Pearson's  Weekly."  "Weil,  here  is 
the  case  which  once  inclo.sed  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, fitting  it  exactly,  so  that  .vou  can  see 
just  how  big  it  was.  This  is  called  a  'fulgurite' 
or  "lightning  hole,'  and  the  material  it  is 
made  of  is  glass.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was 
manufactured,  though  it  only  took  a  fraction 
of  a  second  to  turn  it  out. 

"When  a  bolt  of  lightning  strikes  a  bed  of 
sand  it  plunges  downward  into  the  sand  for 
a  distance  le.ss  or  greater,  transforming  sim- 
ultaneousl.v  into  glass  the  silica  in  the  mate- 
rial through  which  it  passes.  Thus,  by  its 
great  heat  it  forms  a  glass  tube  of  precisely 
its  own  size.  Now  aud  then  such  a  tube, 
known  as  'fulgurites,'  is  found  and  dug  up. 
Fulgurites  have  been  followed  into  the  sand 
by  excavation  for  nearly  tUIrty  feet.  They 
vary  in  interior  diameter  fi-om  the  size  of  a 
quill  to  three  inches  or  more,  according  to  the 
'bore'  of  the  flash. 

"But  fulgurites  are  not  alone  produced  in 
sand.  They  are  found  also  in  solid  rock, 
thougli  very  naturally  of  slight  depth,  and 
frequently  existing  merely  as  a  thin,  glassy 
coating  on  tlie  surface.  .Such  fulgurites  i  ccur 
in  astonishing  abundance  on  the  summit  of 
Little  Ararat,  in  Armenia.  The  rock  is  soft 
and  so  porous  that  blocks  a  foot  long  can  bo 
obtained  and  perforated  in  all  directions  by 
little  tubes  filled  with  bottle-green  glass 
formed  from  the  fused  rock.  There  is  a  small 
specimen  in  tiie  national  museum  which  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  bored  by  the 
teredo,  and  tlie  holes  made  by  the  worm  sub- 
secti'ontly  filled  with  glass. 

"i^ome  wonderful  fulgurites  were  found  by 
Humboldt  on  the  high  Nevada  de  Toluca,  In 
Mexico.  Masses  of  the  rock  were  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  green  glass.  Its  peculiar 
shimmer  in  the  sun  led  Humboldt  to  ascend 
the  precipitous  peak  at  the  risk  of  his  life." 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  TRAVEL 

XTp  to  the  present  time  travel  has  been  in 
ciir  minds  such  a  thing  of  etiiicatiou.  so 
broHueuiug  and  humaufziug  in  its  possibil- 
ili  s,  that  recreation  has  been  lost  sight  of; 
but  now  tlwt  the  edueationul  atmosphere  of 
city  life  presses  so  powerfully  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  classes  and  lectures  upou  every 
known  subject  "illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,"  travel  may  assume  other  phases  even 
to  the  serious-minded.  Many  persons  have 
curious  ideas  in  regard  to  travel  and  what  it 
will  do  for  one.  A  mother  with  more  money 
than  brains  said,  "There  is  no  need  of  my 
daughter  studying  geography;  when  she  is 
older  we  shall  travel!"  It  is  very  likely  the 
mother  was  the  one  who  -complained  of  her 
visit  in  Venice  being  spoiled  by  the  high 
water,  and  the  daughter  may  have  been  the 
young  lady  who,  on  a  journey  on  the  Rhine, 
hearing  an  acquaintance  speak  several  times 
of  visiting  Mayenee,  asked,  "Why  do  you 
always  say  'my  aunt's?'  Is  your  uncle  dead?" 

But  more  important  things  are  learned  in 
traveling  than  geography,  and  it  is  amazing 
how  a  little  journeyiug  in  the  world  develops 
character.  People  amiable  at  home  need  only 
a  fe\v  days  to  display  phasos  of  temperament 
utterly  unsuspected  by  nearest  relatives,  and 
other  natures  cold  and  reserved  seem  to  mel- 
low into  sweetness  in  the  chances  daily  given 
for  unselfish  and  thoughtful  acts.  Disraeli 
says,  "By  all  means  travel  with  your  friend 
if  you  want  to  lose  him."  Addison  and  the 
poet  Gray  both  found  it  a  dangerous  exper- 
iment, the  latter  left  his  companion  at  Man- 
tua before  half  the  journey  was  completed, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  over  the  pronunciation  of 
an  Italian  word.  Punch,  with  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  satire,  makes  one  tourist  ask 
another  if  he  is  traveling  for  pleasure  or  with 
his  wife!  Surely  no  one  would  hold  as  one 
of  the  least  of  the  educational  values  of  trav- 
el the  constant  opportunities  it  gives  for  the 
cultivation  of  patience,  the  charity  that  suf-^ 
fers  long  aud  is  kind,  the  speaking  no  ill  of 
his  neighbors  on  shipboard  and  table  d'hote. 
No  one  but  the  person  who  has  never  traveled 
with  "the  family,"  or  with  a  friend  who  is 
always  behind  time,  or  one  who  is  al\^ays 
ahead  of  time  and  prides  herself  that  she 
never  kept  any  one  waiting  for  her,  or  with  a 
small  boy,  or  some  one  who  always  forgets 
his  bag  or  the  kodak  or  the  tickets,  can 
appreciate  what  traveling  can  do  in  develop- 
ment of  character.  Then,  too,  the  rain  falls 
ou  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  traveled  and 
'uutravtlcj,  but  only  the  experienc(  d  can  re- 
allzi'  what  it  means  in  self-repression  to  have 
the  Ubigi  lost  for  days  in  the  fog,  no  blue 
s'sy  in  Florence  when  all  ong's  life  there  have 
been  dreams  of  sunny  Italy,  freezing  cold  in 
I-Sypt  when  tradition  says  it  is  the  most 
delightful  of  winter  resorts.  When  fires  won't 
burn  and  the  only  person  able  to  keep  w-arm 
is  the  one  working  the  bellows,  when  candles 
are  few  and  dear,  coCtee  un'drinkable,  and  a 
twelve-course  table  d'hote  dinner  leaves  ap- 
petites unsatisfied,  when  baggage  gets  lost 
and  cabbies  can't  understand  their  own  moth- 
<  r-tongue,  the  traveler  comes  in  contact  with 
influences  that  give  him  a  broader  view  of 
life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
these  points  in  the  educational  value  of 
travel  lest  the  whole  population,  in  its  thirst 
after  moral  development,  pack  its  trunk  and 
start  a-touriug,  for  man  is  by  nature  a  mi- 
grating animal.  Some  one  says  that  "the 
tourist  is  the  modern  nomad;  with  the  savage 
traveling  was  a  necessity,  but  with  the  civ- 
ilized man  it  is  his  greatest  luxury."  He 
starts  from  home  with  many  impulses,  usually 
a  love  of  change,  for  that  seems  to  be  in  the 
blood  nowadays.  One  person  starts  out  to  see 
the  big  trees  of  California,  the  gold  of  the 
Klondike,  another  to  cross  a  glacier  or  ride 
in  a  gondola  or  in  a  jlnrikisha,  another  wishes 
to  see  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight,  another 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  pyramids  and  every 
steeple  and  tower  in  Europe.  One  little  old 
lady  from  Texas  made  the  long  journey  to 
Paris  and  said  her  desire  in  visiting  Europe 
was  satisfied  by  sitting  five  minutes  on  Xa- 
I)oleon's  throne  at  Fontainbleau  while  the 
custodian's  back  was  turned.  And  a  young 
man  from  Indiana  said  he  went  abroad  to  do 
something  no  one  else  had  done,  so  he  said, 
"I  have  swum  in  every  big  river  of  Europe; 
he  Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Danube  and  the 
Tiber."  When  asked  if  he  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  he  replied,  "Moifttjiius  weren't 
much  in  his  line."  Such  travelers  amuse 
themselves  anC  others,  but  naturally  they 
bring  little  back  but  the  desire  for  new  ex- 
periences, and  the  educational  value  of  travel 
is  really  summed  up  in  Goethe's  expression, 
"We  bring  from  Italy  what  we  take  there," 
or  as  Doctor  Johnson  puts  it,  "He  who  from 
travel  would  bring  knowledge,  must  take 
knowledge  with  him." 

Shakespeare  tells  us,  "He  thatwants  money, 
means  and  content,  is  without  three  good 
friends;"  meaning,  of  course,  in  our  long 
J  )urney  from  the  cradle;  but  in  briefer  trips 
the  same  holds  good,  though  neither  money 
nor  friends  can  give  us  the  power  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  what  travel  brings. 

Money  is  only  of  valua- so  far  as  it  goes; 
scenery  is  as  fine  from  the  th'ird-elass  railway- 
carriage  as  from  the  first,  and  he  who  has  no 
love  of  Nature  in  his  heart  cannot  hope  to 
gain  it  through  fine  upholstery.  If  Shake- 
speare means  nothing  by  one's  fireside  what 


need  to  go  to  Stratford;  if  Giotto  and  Michael 
Angelo  and  Dante  are  abstractions  Florence 
will  have  a  briefer  story  to  tell.  Caesar  be- 
comes a  reality  to  the  student  after  the 
Forum  and  Palatine  HIM,  but  what  of  the 
Panhetion.  Mars  Hill.  Athens  itself,  without 
a  knowledge  of  I'liidias,  Socrates,  St.  Paul! 
Aud  Egypt,  how  desolate  its  temples,  how 
dead  its  mummied  Pharoahs  without  some 
feeling  for  the  past  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile! 

Last  winter  in  Cairo  an  Englishwoman  of 
the  type  seen  so  much  in  continental  hotels, 
who  lives  in  Biis:ol,  or  Norwich,  or  Winches- 
ter, and  is  liot  quite  certain  of  the  respecta- 
bility of  those  living  outside  of  her  own 
privileged  city,  was  overheard  saying  to  her 
dragoman,  "Can  you  tell  me  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  Egypt  more  than  three  thousand 
years  old?" 

"Oh,  yes,  madame,"  replied  the  guide;  "the 
pyramids  were  built  six  thousand  years  ago." 

"Ah,  really;  then  they  must  have  been  built 
at  the  creation  of  the  world!" 

"Oh,  no,"  the  guide  answered,  a  little  more 
modern  in  his  dates;  "the  world  was  created 
many  thousands  of  years  before  that!"* 

"Ah,  really!  V.'as  it,  indeed!"  the  English- 
woman exclaimed,  and  then  resumed  her  cro- 
cheting. Now  what  world  Luxar  and  Karnak 
and  Thebes  mean  to  her? 

But  necessary  as  reading  is  to  give  travel 
the  value  it  should  have,  the  ability  to  ob- 
serve closely  and  remember  accurately  are 
•most  important  elements  in  intelligent  travel- 
ing, a  slavish  devotion  to  books  makes 
knowledge  an  isolated  and  selfish  benefit. 
The  contact  viith  men  of  all  classes  and  races 
and  conditions  awakens  our  sympathies  and 
breaks  down  the  narrow  notions  that  grow 
up  at  home.  The  broader  outlook  In  the 
world  dissipates  our  perjudices,  aud  when  we 
have  seen  how  other  people  live,  looked  upon 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  we  gain  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  great  system  under 
which  we  live. 

Not  the  least  value  of  travel  is  the  appreci- 
ation of  home  that  it  gives.  "Every  traveler 
has  two  pleasures;  first,  the  going  away,  sec- 
ond, the  coming  home."  Thtre  are  those  who 
are  spoiled  by  travel,  but  there  were  some 
such  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Rosalind  says: 
"Farewell,  Jtonsieur  Traveler!  Look  you 
lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you 
have  swam  in  a  gondola!" 

The  young  woman  who  gains  from  travel 
only  a  contempt  for  borne  and  a  desire  to 
appear  other  than  she  is,  whose  good  Amer- 
ican speech,  for  exainple,  is  exchanged  for  an 
English  accent,  only  has  the  misfortune  to 
have  traveled  from  home  too  young,  or  to 
have  come  back  with  less  sense  than  she  took 
away.  He  who  returns  to  his  native  land, 
after  wandering  on  foreign  shores,  without 
a  quickening  of  his  pulses  can  never  know 
one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  traveling,  for 
however  much  the  seeing  strange  people  and 
places  and  the  contemplation  of  the  world's 
history  and  art  enlarges  the  Intellect,  it  ought 
never  to  contract  the  heart,  and  he  Is  to  be 
pitied  who  cannot  say  that  after  all— East, 
West,  hame's  best!" — Elizabeth  P.  Risser,  in 
the  Interior. 


CHANGING  ONE'S  NAME  IN  ENGLAND 

The  crown* has  the  absolute  right  to  grant 
or  withhold  at  its  pleasure  its  license  and 
authority  for  a  change  of  name,  and  if  all 
one  hears  be  correct,  almost  as  many  applica- 
tions are  refused  as  are  granted.  NeedK-ss 
to  bay,  the  refusifls  are  not  the  personal  re- 
fusals of  her  majesty,  but  emanate  from  the 
home  office,  through  which  all  petitions  pass. 
Applicants  desiring  to  assume  a  name  undor 
other  circumstances  must  show  what  the 
crown  can  consider  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  the  change  should  be  effected. 

An  application  to  assume  a  name  where  no 
descent  can  be  shown  from  aoy  family  of 
such  name,  and  when  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
personal  caprice,  is  almost  invariably  refused. 
An  application  to  assume  the  name, of  a  fam- 
ily from  whom  descent  in  the  female  line 
exists  is  generally  granted  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  female  ancestor  of  that  name 
through  whom  descent  is  proved  was  an  he- 
raldic heiress  in  blood,  or  where  the  applicant 
can  show  that  he  is  an  heir  of  line  of  any 
male  of  that  family.  An  application  put  for- 
ward in  a  case  of  adoption'  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  guardian  is  usually  granted  if  the 
application  is  made  by  the  guardian  and  in 
his  lifetime,  but  the  matter  is  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  if  the  application  is  made 
merely  at  the  caprice  of  the  ward,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  guardian,  when  the  latter 
has  left  behind  him  no  indication  of  his  wish 
that  his  ward  should  adopt  his  name.  An 
application  to  assume  the  particle  "De"  in 
front  of  a  name  .is  usually  granted  where 
unquestionable  evidence  can  be  produced  of 
descent  from  some  ancestor  who  so  wrote 
his  name. 

The  application  of  a  husband  to  assume  his 
wife's  name  is  'usually  governed  by  the  fact 
of  the  heirship  or  otherwise  of  the  wife.  If 
she  be  an  heiress  in  blood  the  application  is 
usually  granted,  but  it  is  not  infrequently 
refused  in  cases  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
crowu  does  not  sanction  the  assumption  of  a 
name  by  the  wife  while  her  husband  is  alive, 
unless  the  husband  joins  in  the  petition  to 
assume  the  same  name. 


THE  HORSE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

For  the  future  the  automobile  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  city  practically  free  from  the 
maddening  street  noises  that  make  modern 
urban  existence  more  or  less  a  torture.  Cob- 
ble pavements  are  laid  to  resist  metal  tires 
and  the  pounding  of  steel-shod  horses.  With 
every  vehicle  motor-driven,  aud  every  wheel 
pneumatic-tired,  all  pavements  can  be  of 
asphalt.  Not  only  will  the  rumbling  of  heavy 
trucks  and  the  clatter  of  hoof-beats  disap- 
pear, but  there  will  be  no  more  tracks  to  cut 
up  the  streets,  since  electric  omnibuses, 
carrying  as  raauy  people  and  moving  as 
swiftly  as  the  electric-cars  of  to-day.  will 
take  the  place  of  street  railways.  Having 
already  conquered  the  roll,  electricity  will 
then  have  made  itself  master  of  the  highway 
as  well.  Rapid  transit  for  long  distances 
being  supplied  by  electric  trains  in  clean, 
cool,  brilliantly  lighted  subways,  the  elevated 
roads  will  be  no  more.  The  removal  of  the 
horse  from  the  streets  will  not  only  make 
them  noiseless,  but  will  practically  solve  the 
problem  of  street-cleaning,  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  sanitary  conditions  of  urban  lifei 
reducing  the  amount  of  street  refuse  to  a 
minimum.  With  clean,  smooth  thoroiigl. fares, 
through  which  swift,  air-shod,  ensy-riding 
vehicles  dart  noislessly,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  seek  the  country  for  rest  and 
quiet. 

Once  the  horseless  age  is  in  full  sway  every 
man  will  have  his  own  automobile,  and  the 
bicycle,  which  has  already,  to  some  extent, 
supplanted  the  horse,  will  in  turn  be  shelved, 
save  for  the  purposes  of  sport.  With  the  uni- 
versal development  of  sources  of  supply  of 
electricity  the  electromobile  will  take  the 
place  of  all  other  forms  of  traction,  and  plugs 
will  be  provided  in  the  streets  from  which  the 
automobilist  may  take  Ws  supply  of  power 
by  a  nlckel-in-the-slot  device,  while  along 
rural  highways  power  stations  will  be  estab- 
lished so  that  journeys  of  any  distance  may 
be  undertaken.  Even  on  the  farm  autowains 
will  do  the  heavy-burden  carrying.  The 
horse  may  still  be  harnessed  to  the  plow  or 
any  other  farm  implement,  may  still  furnish 
sport  ou  the  race-course  for  those  people  who 
enjoy  this  sport,  and  for  riding  exercise  for 
the  few,  but  no  longer  will  he  be  the  chief 
bearer  of  man's  burdens.  Who  will  say  he 
has  not  earned  his  rest?— Thaddeus  Horton, 
in  Collier's  Weekly. 

GROWTH  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

The  convention  at  Atlanta  of  the  ninth 
international  and  fourteenth  national  Sunday- 
school  convention  Invites  attention  to  the 
wcmderful  growth  of  the  Sunday-school, 
which  as  a  Christianizor  and  educational 
force  has  accomplished  a  work  of  inestimable 
value.  It  will  be  interesting  to  nearly  every- 
body to  note  some  facts  showing  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  department  of 
religious  instruction. 

The  enduring  foundations  of  the  Sunday- 
school  were  laid  in  Gloucester,  England,  in 
1780,  and  four  years  later  the  first  school 
was  opened  In  London,  though  in  the  mean- 
while schools  had  been  established  In  other 
parts  of  England.  In  nine  years  the  number 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  British  isles 
was  300,000.  The  first  school  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  New  Jersey  in  1786. 
The  statistics  show  that  in  1851  there  were 
about  2,400,000  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  in 
England,  300,000  in  Scotland,  275,000  in  Ire- 
land, and  3,000,000  in  America.  By  1880  the 
United  States  had  6.800,000  Sunday-school 
scholars  and  032,000  teachers.  At  that  time 
the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the 
world  was  12,000,000.  The  statistics  for  1890 
show  704,000  teachers  and  6,695,000  scholars 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,100,000  teachers 
and  8,345,000  pupils  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  had  57,000  teachers  and  400,000pupils. 
The  totals  for  the  world  were  1,996,000  teach- 
ers and  17,720,000  pupils.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  the  number  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  the  world  is  not  less  than  2,500,000 
and  the  number  of  scholars  22,000,000. 

These  figures  are  certainly  impressive.  They 
show  what  a  vast  army  is  actively  employed 
in  religious  work,  aud  while  they  suggest 
how  much  greater  number  in  the  civilized 
world  are  not  in  the  Sunday-schools,  the 
progress  shown  holds  out  a  most  encouraging 
promise  for  the  future.  A  world's  congress 
of  Sundaj'-schools  is  to  be  held  in  London 
next  year,  which  will  probably  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  this  branch  of  religious  work.— 
Omaha  Bee. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy.  III.,  have  placed  ui)on  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  mches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER- 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 

  BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 


Fairbanks 
Morse 
Co 


mpany 


St.  Paul 
Cleveland  Minneapolis 
Cincinnati  Omaha 
Louisville  Denver 
Indianapolis  San  Francisco 
St.  Louis      Los  Angeles 
Kansas  City  Portland,  Ore. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


To  take    orders    for  the 
lowest     priced         O  O  D 
Clothlne  made  In  America- 
^    W'e  are  the  original  and 
only  manufactarers 
on   a   lar^e  scale  of 
lothtng  sold  direct  to 
the  wearer.  Any 
man  of  ener^  can 
make  from  *100 
kto  9200  permonth. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  bost  inatc rial  tlirouiili- 
out.  and  l  eally  costs  but  a  trifle  more  th'in  a  set 
of  new  wbeels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  'ull  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  ai)pMeation  by  the  Empire  Mannfacturini^ 
Co..  Quincv.  111.,  viho  aNo  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  price,^  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


We  have  two  brands— White  Horse  Brand,  ready  to  wear:  and 
White  CUy  Brand,  aia'le  to  measure.  Prices  from  i4  for  men's 
suits  up  to  the  finest  (uU  dress  suits.  Trousers  from  76c  up. 
Every  man  9'.d  boy  in  your  locality  is  a  possible  purchaser,  aa 
you  can  supply  laborer,  farmer,  merchant  or  professional  man 
with  just  what  he  wants  at  prices  t.elow  any  competitor.  Out 
brands  are  well-known  and  we  guarantee  every  garment. 

Catalogue  FRKE. — quritinp  wholesale  prices  on  all  men's 
wear  including  Fur  Over  toata,  Jlackintoiihes,  Dork  tiolhlns. 
Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Underwear,  Overalls.  Shoes  and  Hata.  We 
furnish  our  agents  with  an  elegant  line  of  samples  of  cloth-  Over 
300  new  and  fashionable  patterns  for  men's  and  boys'  wear,  to- 
gether with  blanks  and  full  instructions  for  taking  measures, etc. 
WUITB  CLTT  TAILORS.  201  to  205Adaiiu  St.,  Chicago. 

EXTRA  CHOICE 

Seed  Wheat  For  Sale 

We  have  800  bus.  choice  Rurty  ^ybeat  raised  on  20  acres 
and  600  lius.  choice  Russia  Red  raised  on  16  acres. 

These  varieties  have  been  demonstrated  to  hold  up, 
to  produce  more  on  an  average  per  acre,  weitfh  more 
per  measured  bus.,  and  give  better  results  for  flour 
than  any  other  varieties  produced  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 

TERMS  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Ito  4bus.lots,$1.20perbus.)  F.  O.  B.  cars  at 
S  to  10  bus.  lots,  per  bus. !  Tippecanoe  City, 

lOtoZObus. lots, $1.00  perbus.)  Ohio. 

Bays  furnished  at  IB  cenl$  each. 

Any  material  change  in  the  market  prices  subject  to 
change. 

Reference— Tipp  National  Bank,  Troy  National 
Bank,  and  Commercial  Agencies. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries  and  mail 
small  samples  of  the  wheat.  Address 

THE  DETRICK  MILLING  CO., 
Tippecanoe  City,  Miami  County,  Ohio. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buyout 
g-oods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing-,  Plumbing-  Material, 
Wire.  Rnne.  Drv  Goo<1s.  Clothinsr,  etc..  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 
Chicago  House  Wrecki  ng  Co.^'  ^f^tico; 

P  "Which  College  ^ 

j  Will  give  me  just  what  I  need  for  a  { 
I  limited  amount  of  money  ?"  Young  men  \ 
1  and  women  are  asking  this  question.  By  j 
I  writing  a  postal  to  G.  K.  Hamilton,  Leb-  | 
j  anon,  Ohio,  you  will  receive  a  hand-  • 
j  some  booklet,  free,  showing  buildings,  | 
j  and  full  particulars  relative  to  college'i 
I  life  at  the  National  Normal  University.  | 
I  Founded  1855.  50,000  graduates  filling  ( 
I  good  positions.  Students  from  36  states. 


location,  30  miles  north  of  Cincinnati. 


FREE 


Onr  latest  catalog,  fully  describing 
and  illustrating  Vehicles.  Implements, 
Household  Articles.  Etc.,  Including 
Farm  Wagons,  Road  Carts,  Bugeies,  Har- 
rows, Weeders,  Cultivators.  Laou  Rollers, 
Atomizers,  (irain  Drills.  Corn  Shellerg.  Feed 
Cookers.  Fanning  Mills.  Plows.  Root  Cut- 
ters. Bone  Grinders,  Hay  Tedders.  Hay 
Rakes,  Feed  Cutters  and  Shredders,  Feed 
Grinders,  Horse  Powers.  Engines  for  Grind- 
ing Feed.  Sawing  Wood.  Pumping  Water, 
Etc., Sewing  !>Iaciiine8,Farn3  Scales.Washing 
Blachlnes,  Bicycles.  Etc.  Book  gives  prices  and 
explains  hu',v  we  ire  able  £0  sell  dependab'e,  up-to- 
date  gooes  at  so  much  less  than  others  ask.  Con- 
tams  endcrsements  from  presidents  of  Kalamazoo 
banl:s  who  know  we  are  :horoughly  reliable.  The 
catalog  may  save  you  money.  It's  free.  Write  for  It, 
Cash  Supply  A  JUfg.  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Uioh. 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRSSIDB 


ArersT  15,  1899 


ADULTERATION  OF  FOODS 


^^^^^ 


HEN  we  are  told  positively  by  the 
chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  fully  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  articles  of  food  and  drink 
manufactured  in  this  country  are 
frauds,  the  wonder  is  that  we  as 
housewives  pay  so  little  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  purchase  so  in- 
discriminately and  carelessly  of 
the  food  products  that  we  find 
upon  the  shelves  and  counters. 

The  demands  for  a  cheaper  rate  have 
brought  us  a  correspondingly  cheaper  grade 
of  goods.  We  accept  and  use  them,  thereby 
ruining  the  digestion  of  our  families  and  the 
general  health  of  all.  Alarming  indeed 
have  been  some  of  the  disclosures  of 
adulteration  of  food  made  by  the  senatorial 
pure-food  investigating  committee — facts 
that  none  can  dispute,  and  that  should  be 
brought  home  to  every  hearthstone,  studied 
and  heeded.  Great  is  the  ignorance  of 
housewives  as  a  class,  I  fear,  concerning 
those  things  of  so  great  importance — the 
things  we  eat.  Fatal  mistakes  are  made 
every  day.  By  slow  degrees  the  individual 
constitution  is  undermined  and  broken 
down  through  daily  taking  into  the  system, 
in  the  foods  purchased  and  prepared, 
adulterous  compounds  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  foods  and  food  materials.  It  is  high 
time  that  every  woman  who  is  the  keeper  of 
a  home  should  open  her  eyes  to  the  dangers 
about  her,  and  guard  well  the  manner  of 
food  products  that  find  their  way  into  her 
larder  and  kitchen.  If  housewives  could  be 
made  to  realize  these  dangers  to  the  health, 
and  consequently  the  happiness,  of  their 
families,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  more 
would  be  accomplished  toward  lessening  the 
manufacture  of  adulterated  products  than 
by  any  other  method. 

In  no  other  line,  I  believe,  do  women  make 
so  great  mistakes  in  these  departments  of 
their  households  as  in  the  purchasing  of 
flour  and  baking-powders.  Unscrupulous 
manufacturers  of  baking-powder,  realizing 
the  weakness  of  women,  to  lure  them  on  to 
hea\"y  purchases  of  baking-powder  have 
offered  "premiums"  that  of  themselves 
should  have  been  warning  svifficient  to  one 
who  stops  to  think  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  No  one  can  afford 
to  sell  to  you  or  I  fifty  cents'  worth  of  good 
baking-powder  and  then  "throw  in"  an 
article  worth  the  same  or  a  greater  amount 
of  money.  No  matter  that  "they"  tell  you 
this  is  their  way  of  advertising  their  goods. 
Beware!  Death  ^urks  in  the  compound, 
though  it  may  be  ever  so  slow  in  its  work. 
Dyspeptics  without  end  are  suffering  to-day 
from  the  direct  effects  of  food  partaken  in 
which  these  same  cheap  and  death-dealing 
compounds  found  entrance,  through  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  economy  of  the  housewife 
who  purchased  them. 

Baking-powder  is  found  in  every  home 
to-day,  of  high  or  low  degree.  Seldom  do 
people  of  unlimited  means  buy  other  than 
the  best  and  purest  of  brands  obtainable. 
Thus  they  escape  the  after-effects  of  poison- 


ous powders.  But  the  families  that  must 
"count  the  cost"  have  accepted  the  cheaper 
brands,  feeling  that  they  were  securing 
bargains  Ln  receiving  the  pound  of  powder 
and  a  premium  for  their  money;  when  in 
reality  they  have  paid  for  the  premium  in 
full,  with  cash,  and  have  been  led  into  tak- 
ing into  the  stomach  an  article  that  in  time 
will  react  in  dangerous  form.  AVe  are  told 
that  of  the  one  million  pounds  of  baking-pow- 
der annually  consumed  in  North  America  a 


very  large  per  cent  of  it  contains  alum.  High 
medical  authority  tells  us  that  alum  is  so 
powerful  an  astringent  as  to  "produce 
astriction  of  the  tissues  and  fibers,  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillaries  and  diminution  of 
secretion,  thus  producing  constipation." 

I  am  personally  acquainted  vrith  cases  of 
d.vspepsia  that  were  ojice  acute  and  simply 
dreadful,  but  that  have  been  materially 
aided  and  lessened  through  proper  treatment 
and  careful  diet,  that  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  consumption  of  adulterated,  harmful 
baking-powder,  purchased  by  a  number  of 
housekeepers  who  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand the  situation.  Time  and  experience 
and  study  of  the  question  brought  to  light 
some  verj-  valuable  though  dearly  bought 
information.  And  those  wives  and  house- 
wives can  never  say  enough  to  their  ac- 
quaintances upon  the  subject  of  adulterated 
foods,  and  especially  of  cheap  baking-pow- 
ders. Another  brand  or  brands  of  baking- 
powder  are  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
ammonia,  an  equally  harmful  and  dangerous 
component  part  of  food  stuffs,  as  to  have 
brought  it  very  seriously  before  the  health 
authorities.  Decided  measures  have  been 
taken  to  reach  with  effective  means  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  of  these  danger- 
ous, health-destroying  compounds.  The 
enactment  of  pure-food  laws  have  done  and 
are  doing  much  to  lessen  the  wholesale  dis- 
pensing or  distributing  of  adulterated  foods 
of  all  kinds,  and  principally  among  them 
the  many  makes  of  cheap,  in- 
ferior and  positively  danger- 
ous brands  of  baking-powder. 

When  in  the  United  States 
we  have  secured  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  as  has  passed 
into  effect  and  long  been  re- 
sorted to  in  France  we.  shall 
have  a  different  condition  of 
affairs  as  regards  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  good  health  be- 
cause of  fraudulent  and  dele- 
terious foods  that  are  taken, 
and  in  most  instances  unknow- 
ingly, into  the  human  stomach. 
The  law  of  France  referred  to 
pro\"ides  that  any  one  who  has 
purchased  an  article  of  food 
from  any  salesman  may  take 
it  to  the  municipal  laboratory 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
analyzed.  If  found  to  be  adul- 
terated the  law  takes  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  deals  with  the  salesman  who 
has  kept  and  sold  adulterated  foo^s.  And  for 
a  whole  year  said  salesman  or  tradesman 
must  endure  to  have  and  to  see  in  his  window 
a  conspicuous  display  card  containing  the 
words,  "Convicted  of  adulteration."  Nat- 
urally his  trade  is  not  brisk  after  thus  con- 
victed, and  he  will  never  care  to  repeat  the 
offense. 

If  such  was  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  said  law  was  put  into  quick  execution,  I 
wonder  if  the  window  of  a  single  tradesman 
in  the  whole  country  would  escape  the  plac- 
ard!   I  doubt  it.    The  list  of  proven  adulter- 
ated foods  has  grown  so  long  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  coiijecture 
whether  under  the  sun  there 
is  anything  that  can  be  pur- 
chased for  food  that  may  be 
relied-  upon  as  strictly  pure. 
The  farmer  is  sure  of  such 
juoducts  as  come  directly 
from    his   farm — his  meat, 
vegetables,  milk,  cream  and 
butter — for  they  pass  through 
no  other  hands  than  those  of 
liome  folli  before  consumed. 
But  he  is  never  sure  of  his 
Hour  and  his  bread,  for  be- 
fore his  wheat  has  been  con- 
verted into  flour  the  miller 
lias  had  a  hand  in  the  prod- 
uct, and  his  meed  of  toll  has 
been  made  to  count  in  his 
favor.  But  of  millers  there  is 
here  and  there  an  honest  one,  no  doubt.  I 
have  met  one  who  could  not  be  bribed, 
coaxed  or  driven  to  adulterate  the  flour  with 
alum,  of  which  the  proprietor  of  the  mill 
had  barrels  on  hand  for  that  purpose  when 
said  miller  took  charge. 

And  this  is  another  of  the  crying  needs  for 
reform— the  adulteration  of  flour.  The 
farmer  is  robbed  by  a  substitute  of  corn- 
starch, and  the  consumer  is  robbed  of 
strength  and  health  by  an  overconsumption 


of  corn-starch,  where  it  is  the  protein,  or 
life-giving  elements  of  the  wheat,  that  the 
body_stands  in  need  of. 

In  connection  -  with  the  warning  against 
the  use  of  new  and  unknown  brands  of 
"premium"  baking-powder  (there  are  a  few 
brands  with  which  no  premium  is  offered, 
and  that  are  of  recognized  value  and  purit.v) 
we  would  offer  a  receipt  for  the  home- 
making  of  a  baking-powder  that  is  always 
good,  and  that  is  composed  of  harmless  in- 
gredients; at  least  I  have  had  the  word  of 
several  druggists  to  that  effect,  and  we  have 
for  some  years  used  it,  finding  the  cooking 
into  which  it  enters  wholesome  and  good: 
Eight  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  seven 
OMnces  of  tartaric  acid  (or  best  cream  of 
tartar)  and  one  pint  of  flour.  In  other 
words,  purchase  from  your  grocer,  at  seven 
cents  a  pound,  a  common  package  of  baking- 
soda,  and  to  this  pound  of  soda  add  fourteen 
ounces  of  the  acid  or  cream  of  tartar  and 
two  pints  of  flour.    Mix  thoroughly  by  stir- 


ring with  the  hand  or  a  large  spoon,  then 
repeatedly  sift,  and  put  away  in  cans  of  tin 
or  glass,  away  from  the  air.  Tt  costs  less 
than  good  powders  in  pound  or  half-pound 
cans,  is  equally  as  good  or  better,  and  you 
always  have  a  knowledge  before  you  of  what 
you  are  using.  Ella  Houghton. 
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WOOD-CARVING 

Considerable  work  may  be  done  without 
using  the  mallet,  but  it  becomes  necessary 
when  you  begin  relief-carving.  In  this  the 
wood  is  cut  awa.v  around  the  design.  The 
entire  process  has  three  di^-isions.  The  pat- 
tern must  be  stabbed  out,  the  backgi-ound 
must  be  lowered,  and  finally  the  design  must 
be  modeled.  First  of  all  place  your  pattern 
on  the  wood  by  preparing  it  on  paper  and 
transferring  it  as  described  in  a  former  arti- 
cle. Do  not  select  anything  more  elaborate 
than  a  simple  band  for  your  initial  effort. 
When  your  pattern  is  on  the  wood  take  the 
tool  which,  holding  it  vertically,'  fits  best 
on  the  outline  of  your  pattern.  Do  not 
place  the  tool  exactly  on  the  line,  but  a  lit- 
tle outside.  Holding  the  tool  thus  with  your 
left  hand,  hit  the  end  of  the  tool-handle  with 
your  mallet,  giving  a  stroke  of  sufficient 
strength  to  drive  the  tool  into  the  wood 
less  than  one  eighth-  of  an 
inch.  Repeat  this  process  un- 
til you  have  gone  all  around 
your  design.  Next  .vou  will 
clear  away  the  wood  aroimd 
your  design,  using  for  this 
purpose  your  hollow  gouge  and  chisel.  Both 
stabbing  out  and  lowering  should  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  the  first  process  should  be 
completed  before  the  second  is  begun,  and 
the  second  stage  finished  before  the  modeling 
is  commenced.  If  you  are  working  on  an 
ornamental  band  you  must  V)e  careful  not 
to  nick  the  edges.  You  may  lower  the  back- 
ground gradually  from  the  edge,  or  sink  it 
with  a  right  angle,  but  whichever  you  decide 
to  do  let  it  be  done  neatly. 


Suppose  you  are  carving  a  band  of  rosettes, 
as  illustrated.  I  suppose  after  you  have  fin- 
ished lowering  your  background  you  have 
before  you  a  row  of  circular  elevations  which 
you  wish  to  model  until  each  resembles  a 
conventionalized  blossom.  To  do  this  first^ 
stab  out  the  little  boss  in  the  center  of 
each:  then  lower  the  wood  around  it.  With 
your  parting-tool  cut  the  grooves  dividing 
the  six  petals.  Now  you  will  have  to  graduate 
the  various  elevations  and  shape  the  edges 
according  to  your  own  taste  and  talent. 

In  our  best  schools  very  small  children  are 
taught  modeling  in  clay.  This  is  a  valuable 
preparation  for  wood-carving,  and  if  a  carver 
makes  his  design  in  clay  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent pattern  for  him.  The  reason  is  plain. 
In  a  pliable  material  like  clay  experiments 
can  be  tried  and  corrections  made,  but  the 
wood  once  cut  can  be  altered  only  ^^•ith 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  If  you  break  off 
part  of  your  pattern,  glue  it  on  and  clamp 
it  tight  till  the  glue  dries.  Then  model  it 
as  if  there  had  been  no  breakage. 

AATien  your  modeling  is  done  the  back- 
ground is  generally  stamped  with  a  suitable 
tool.  Some  carvers  use  a  nail  which  has 
been  filed  into  little  tooth-like  divisions. 
Some  stamps  resemble  a  star.  The  filed 
nail  is  as  good  as  any. 

It  was  Mr.  Pitman  who  insisted  on  the 
idea  that  American  wood-carvers  should 
make  designs  from  their  native  flora,  arrang- 
ing our  national  foliage  and  flowers  in  orig- 
inal patterns.  It  is  worth  while  to  invent 
a  design,  even  if  you  merely  draw  it  on 
paper  and  never  apply  it  to  wood.  Compose 
designs  and  lay  them  away  till  you  have 
forgotten  them,  then  criticize  them  as  if 
they  were  the  work  of  some  one  else. 

Some  persons  finish  modeling  by  rubbing 
the  work  with  fine  sandpaper.  Others  re- 
gard this  as  an  inartistic  method. 

\Mien  the  work  is  "done  apply  raw  linseed- 
oil,  putting  it  on  with  a  small  brush.  After 
a  few  days  repeat  the  oiling  and  the  wood 
will  assume  a  dark,  rich  color.         K.  K. 


SOME  GOOD  RECEIPTS 

Orange  Pie. — One  heaping  coffee-cupful 
of  white  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of  buttef; 
beat  all  to  a  cream,  then  add  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  the  well-beateji  J'olks 
of  three  eggs,  the  juice  of  two  oranges,  and 
lastly  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  \\Tien  these  ingredients  are 
well  mixed  put  the  mixture  into  a  dish 
lined  with  an  under  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven. 

Rice  Gem-cakes. — Take  one  quart  of 
soft  boiled  rice;  to  this  add  a  teacupful  of 
flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  (good  meas- 
ure), a  little  salt,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  or  one  and  one  half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder;  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a  rather  thick  batter.  Bake  on  a 
griddle,  or  pour  Ln  well-greased  gem-pans. 

Apple  Mebingues. — Pare,  slice,  stew 
and  sweeten  ripe, juicy  apples;  mash  smooth, 
and  season  with  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel;  line 
a  deep  pie-plate  with  an  under  crust,  fill  it 
nearly  to  the  top  -with  the  prepared  apples, 
and  bake  until  the  crust  is  done.  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  fresh  eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth, 
then  beat  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
a  little  at  a  time,  spread  over  the  pie, 
and  return  to  a  rather  cool  oven  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Pie  may  be  eaten  either 
warm  or  cold.  Dried  peaches  or  fruit  of  any 
kind  may  be  used  in  place  of  apples. 

Dried-apple  Cvstard. — Put  a  quart  of 
boiled  custard  in  a  bowl,  and  have  it  very 
cold.  Strain  a  pint  of  stewed  dried  apples, 
flavor  with  nutmeg,  and  sweeten.  Put  this 
on  top  of  the  custard.  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  flavor  with  lemon,  sweeten,  and 
pile  on  top  of  the  custard. 

Henrtettes  for  Tea.— Take  three  eggs, 
beaten  separately,  three  fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  cream  op  niilk,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing-powder, salt,  a  pinch  of  cinnamon  (if 
preferred  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  may  be 
added  1,  enough  flour  to  make  them  just  stiff 


enough  to  roll  out  easilj-.  Roll  thin  as  a 
wafer,  cut  into  about  two-inch  squares  or 
into  diamonds,  fry  in  boiling  lard,  and 
sprinkle  pulverized  sugar  over;  sen-e  at  once. 

Sweet-potato  Pie. — To  one  pound  of 
baked  potatoes,  put  through  a  fine  sieve,  add 
one  half  pound  of  butter,  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  milk  and  six 
eggs.  Flavor  with  nutmeg,  lemon  or  vanilla. 
Bake  with  one  crust,  and  it  is  delicious. 

aiBS.  J,  R.  ^Mackintosh. 
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A  SLUiMBER-SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

Hush,  little  pet! 
Ah!  not  quite  yet 

Thine  heavy  eyelids  close; 
For  mother  spies 
In  baby's  eyes 

Another  likeness  that  she  knows. 

Hold  fast  ray  hand  with  tightening  grip. 
For  just  that  curve  of  brow  and  lip 

I  love  to  see — 
The  dimpled  nestling  of  thy  chin, 
The  hollow  of  my  hand  within. 

Is  sweet  to  me. 

Now  cuddle  close. 
And  lend  thy  cooling  undertone 
In  prayer  for  father,  who  alone 
The  wide  seas  roams,  that  thou  and  I 
Mayst  snugly  housed  and  sheltered  lie. 
Dost  hear  it  boom  along  the  beach— 
Thy  friend  and  mine — just  out  of  reach? 

We  hear  its  jeweled  fingers  play- 
Friend  we  so  love— friend  we  so  dread, 
"Who  flings  us  life,  but  holds  our  dead 

As  hostage— till  the  Judgment  Day. 

1 

Over  the  bright  stars  of  thine  eye 

Xo  soft-winged  little  dream-bird  flies, 

But  the  stormy  petrel's  angry  scream 

Is  the  note  that  colors  all  thy  dream: 

And  the  downward  sweep  of  his  flashing  eye 

Makes  the  heart  of  the  sailor'sbabe  beat  high. 

\n  inland-born  art  thou,  my  sweet! 

Xu  fettered  soul  in  crowded  street. 

But  child  of  the  rocks,  the  dreary  moor, 

Of  the  wild  winds  rattling  at  the  door: 

A  favored  son  of  the  boisterous  sea. 

Whose  sweetest  lullaby  is  for  thee!  • 

So,  safely  slumber  in  my  arms. 
Drowsed  by  the  ocean's  wild  alarms, 
Till  father  comes,  some  happy  day, 
A-sailing,  sailing  o'er  the  Bay— 
A-sailing.  sailing  o'er  the  Bay, 
Some  happy  day, 
Some — happy— day ! 

—Thorn  Sessions. 

i. 

A  DOZEN  WAYS  TO  SERVE  BANANAS 

BAXAX'AS  are  universally  used  through- 
out America,  and  yet  thousands  of 
people  never  heard  of  using  them 
excepting  to  serve  as  a  fruit.  The 
following  directions  will  be  found  pleasing, 
new  and  delicious. 

Baked. — Place  a  number  of  sound,  not 
oySrripe,  bananas  on.  the  grate  of  a  moderate 
^oven,  'a'lid  bate  twenty  minutes.  If  desir- 
able, split  down  the  skin  on  one  side  and 
sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over,  serving  at 
once.  People  who  find  them  indigestible 
raw  can  eat  them  in  this  way. 

Fkied. — Peel  six  bananas,  and  slice  length- 
ways. Have  some  butter  hot  in  a  skillet, 
and  lay  in  the  slices;  fry  brown,  and  sprin- 
kle cinnamon  over  them.  Serve  hot.  These 
are  delicious. 

For  Sauce. — Cut  bananas  in  thin  circles 
info  a  deep  dish  one  half  hour  before  ser- 
ving. Use  one  half  cupful  of  sugar  to  six 
bananas,  add  one  half  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
or  vanilla  extract  and  one  cupful  of  sweet 
cream;  stir  well  into  the  bananas,  and  serve 
cold. 

Baxaxa  and  Pineapple  Float. — Slice 
three  bananas  into  one  half  canful  of 
shredded  or  one  half  canful  of  finely 
shaved  pineapple.  Place  in  a  deep  glass  dish 
and  cover  with  the  following:  Two  cupfuls 
of  milk  and  one  cupful  of  sugar  brought  to  a 
boil.  Stir  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch into  one  half  cupful  of  water  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  add  to  the  boiling 
milk^  AVhen  a  little  cool,  pour  over  the  mix- 
ture in  the  dish,  pile  the  whipped  whites  on 
top,  and  brown  slightl}-  in  a-  quick  oven.  A 
splendid  dessert. 

Bbidal  Ckeam. — One  quart  of  sweet  milk, 
one  grated  cocoanut,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar; 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  thicken  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  corn-starch  dissolved  in  milk. 
Have  ready  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  slowly  beat  them  into  the  hot 
cream.  Pour  over  six  or  eight  sliced  ba- 
nanas; when  cool,  ice  the  top  and  sprinkle 
thickly  with  cocoanut.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs 
should  be  used  to  make  a  gold  cake  flavored 
with  orange,  to  serve  v\-ith  cream;  keep  the 
cream  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Tkaxsparext  FLUiiiiEEY.— Soak  one 
half  boxful  of  gelatin  in  a  pint  of  water 
for  three  hours,  add  the  juice  of  two  oranges 
and  one  more  cupful  of  water,  and  bring  to 
a  boil  with  t\^o  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Slice  two 
oranges  and  six  bananas  in  a  square  dish, 
and  pour  the  gelatin  over  them,  stirring  well. 
Let  it  get  stiff  on  ice,  and  when  ready  to 
serve  cut  off  in  blocks  or  hack  into  chunks, 
pile  on  a  glass  platter  and  pile  whipped 
cream  around  it.    A  beautiful  party  dish. 

Cake. — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  half 
cupful  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
one  cupful  of  milk.  Cream  the  sugar  and 
butter,  add  the  eggs  and  milk,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon  extract,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 


baking-powder  sifted  into  three  cupfuls  of 
flour,  and  beat  well.  Bake  in  round  pans. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the -eggs  very  stiff,  and 
add  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Spread 
each  layer  with  the  icing  before  placing  the 
layers  of  sliced  bananas  on.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter than  when  bananas  alone  are  used.  This 
cake  should  be  made  the  day  it  is  to  be 
eaten.  Just  before  serving  ice  the  top,  and 
place  the  bananas  upon  it.  They  blacken 
if  exposed  to  the  air  any  length  of  time. 

Banaka  Pie. — Line  a  pie-tin  with  rich 
puff-paste,  and  fill  level  with  sliced  bananas. 
Mix  one  cupful  of  sugar  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  one  half  cupful  of  milk  or 
cream.  Pour  over,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Pile  the  whipped  whites  upon  it,  and  brown 
the  top. 

Shortcake. — Two  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted 
with  one  heaping  spoonful  of  baking-powder, 
one  half  cupful  of  butter,  and  one  egg  with 
one  half  cupful  of  sugar  mixed  into  it.  Stir 
in  milk  so  it  will  be  just  stiff"  enough  to  roll 
out,  and  bake  in  a  round  tin.  Split  and  but- 
ter, fill  with  sliced  bananas;  serve  hot,  with 
plenty  of  sweetened  cream. 

CrsTARD. — Four  eggs  well  beaten,  w-ith 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  five  bananas  sliced  in  circles. 
Bake  one  half  hour,  setting  the  dish  in  a 
panful  of  water. 

Baxaxa  PrFF. — Make  a  dozen  ordinary 
puffs  as  for  cream  puffs.  When  cool  fill  wath 
the  follo"\\-ing:  Four  bananas  mashed  fine, 
with  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  whipped  cream  and  a  spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice. 

Tarts. — Bake  tart-shells,  and  when  ready 
to  serve  fill  with  the  above  mixture  and  ice 
the  top.   Very  good. 

Viola  Van  Order. 
S. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION 

It  was  in  the  year  1891  that  many  boys 
and  girls  read  in  the  newspapers  that  can- 
celed postage-stamps  could  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $100  a  million.  The  papers  further 
stated  that  the  stamps  must  be  done  up  in 
neatly  assorted  packages,  each  kind  and  each 
issue  by  itself.  Very  few  young  people  re- 
alized what  it  meant  to  get  a  million  and 
carefully  prepare  them  for  sale.  * 

Among  the  many  who  undertook  the  task 
was  Waj-ne  Dewitt.  He  was  nearly  eleven 
years  old,  and  was  a  boy  noted  for  his  stick- 
to-it-iveness.  He  began  by  overhauling  all 
the  letters  in  his  own  house.  His  mother 
had  a  trunk  of  letters  she  had  saved  before 
the  Civil-War  time,  and  Wayne  almost  im- 
mediately became  interested  in  the  studj-  of 
the  various  kinds  of  "stamps. 

He  also  learned  that  at  first  only  pro- 
visional stamps  were  issued  from  various 
cities,  as  Baltimore,  Providence,  St.  Louis  and 
Xew  York,  at  that  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  postmaster  of  the  office  from  w-hich  the 
stamps  were  issued.  These  began  with  lSi2, 
and  it  was  not  until  1847  that  the  general 
government  issued  stamps  to  be  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  provisional  issues  made  by  the  local 
postmasters  were  verj-  small,  and  some 
of  the  stamps  are  exceedingly  rare.  Only 
two  or  three  specimens  are  known  to  exist 
of  the  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  five-cent  issue 
of  1846.  Most  stamp-collectors  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  photograph  of  this  rare 
stamp,  which  can  be  purchased  for  ten  cents. 
Xot  very  long  ago  an  English  gentleman  paid 
81,500  for  one  of  the  genuine  Brattleboro 
stamps. 

Wayne  discovered  that  Washington's  like- 
ness was  always  on  the  stamp  in  current  use; 
that  is,  there  is  ahvays  one  stamp  called 
"current."  At  the  present  time  it  is  the 
two-cent  stamp.  When  the  ordinary  letter- 
stamp  was  three  cents  that  one  bore  Wash- 
ington's likeness;  now  the  three-cent  stamp 
has  .Jackson's  face  on  it.  The  one-cent  stamp 
always  bears  Franklin's  portrait,  doubtless 
^  because  Franklin  wrote  and  said  so  much 
about  sa\nng  the  littles — taking  care  of  the 
pennies  and  letting  the  dollars  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  one-cent  stamp  of  the 
Columbian  issue  has  been  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Besides  bearing  Franklin's 
portrait  the  one-cent  stamp  is  always  blue, 
with  the  possible  exception  oJ  the  one  issue 
(1869). 

The  set  of  stamps  now  in  use  form  a  col- 
lection of  the  portraits,  in  miniature,  of 
Anierica's  great  soldiers,  statesmen  and 
presidents:  One-cent,  Franklin;  two-cent, 
Washington;  three-cent,  Jackson;  four-cent, 
Lincoln;  five-cent.  Grant;  six-cent,  Garfield; 
eight-cent,  Sherman;  ten-cent,  Webster; 
fifteen-cent,  Clay;  thirty-cent,  .Jefferson,  and 
ninety-cent.  Perry.  • 

Wayne  bad  many  friends  among  the  busi- 
ness men  that  had  known  his  father,  and 


these  gentlemen  saved  the  stamps 'in  their 
offices,  and  every  Saturday  allowed  Wayne 
to  go  after  them.  Occasionally  a  friend 
would  send  a  box  of  stamps  to  him  from 
some  distant  town,  and  he  had  an  aunt  who 
had  saved  her  letters  in  boxes  in  her  attic 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  intending  some 
day  to  file  them.  She  had  kept  them  because 
many  ^contained  valuable  information  from 
friends  traveling  in  foreign  lands.  She  in- 
terested herself  for  Wayne's  sake,  and 
looked  over  all  her  letters,  and  gave  him 
the  stamps. 

To  prepare  them  was  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  and  Wayne  was  a  boy  that  never 
had  leisure  out  of  school, forthere  were  many 
ways  by  which  he  had  to  help  carry  on  the 
domestic  machinery  of  his  humble  home. 

There  came  into  his  possession  many  val- 
uable stamps,  and  he  began  to  prepare  an 
album  for  himself;  then  he  gathered-  up 
quite  a  number  and  sent  them  by  mail  to  a 
dealer  in  Xew  York.  For  these  he  received 
two  dollars.  At  another  time  he  sent  some 
choice  ones  to  a  firm  in  Canada  and  received 
another  two  dollars.  This  was  just  aside, 
as  he  still  took  care  of  the  mass  of  stamps 
he  had.  But  as  he  grew  older  and  busier 
there  came  a  lapse  in  the  work,  and  when  he 
again  planned  to  resume  it  he  made  up  his 
mind  simply  to  try  to  sell  what  he  had  an'' 
not  make  any  fuather  attempt  to  obtain  the 
million.  He  found  that  should  he  ever  get 
a  million  he  could  not  pack  them  in  a  barrel, 
thej^  would  take  up  so  much  space.  The 
175,000  that  he  had  filled  a  large  telescope- 
satchel  and  a  market-basket  besides.  By 
having  gathered  them  during  and  just  after 
the  World's  Fair  he  secured  a  large  number 
of  Columbian  stamps,  and  he  was  finally 
able  to  sell  them,  though  not  at  a  very  good 
rate. 

Wayne  knows  now  that  a  boy  can  earn 
much  more  money  in  other  ways  than  by 
gathering  postage-stamps,  but  as  a  means 
of  education  he  has  learned  what  he  could 
hardly  learn  in  any  other  way  at  his  age. 

"Philately"  is  a  long  word,  but  that  study 
has  led  Wayne  to  history,  geography,  gov- 
ernment and  to  be  interested  in  the  nation- 
alities of  the  world.  The  knowledge  he  has 
gained  from  studying  the  stamps  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  has  far  outbalances  any  money 
he  obtained.  Such  knowledge  can  neither 
be  bought  nor  sold. 

Mary  Joslyx  Smith. 
i.  ■ 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  are  a  most  wholesome  vegetable, 
their  acid  acting  in  a  salutary  manner  on 
stomach  and  kidneys,  and  they  should  be 
eaten  two  or  three  times  a  week.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  fresh  tomatoes  are  so 
high-priced  that  few  can  afford  them,  but 
canned  ones,  if  properly  cooked,  are  a  very 
palatable  substitute.  When  a  can  is  opened 
the  contents  should  immediately  be  emptied 
into  a  dish,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the  tin 
after  the  air  reaches  them  a  harmful  acid 
is  generated.  J£  set  in  a  cool  place  tomatoes 
may  be  kept  in  a  covered  dish  for  two  or 
three  days,  so  if  but  a  part  of  a  can  is 
needed  at  one  time  the  remainder  may  be 
used  later. 

Tomato  Sol"p. — Chop  a  large  onion  fine, 
and  cook  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Drain 
the  liquor  from  a  canful  of  tomatoes,  press 
tomatoes  through  a  colander,  then  add  them 
and  the  liquor  to  the  onions,  together  with 
one  quart  of  soup  stock,  and  salt  and  pepper 
for  seasoning.  Cook  fifteen  minutes,  and 
serve  with  crackers  or  small  squares  of 
toasted  bread. 

Tomato  Soup,  without  Stock. — Press 
one  canful  of  tomatoes  through  a  colander, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  a  half  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
cook  fifteen  minutes;  add  half  a  salt-spoonful 
of  soda,  and  when  it  has  done  foaming  re- 
move the  scimi  and  add  a  quart  of  very  rich 
sweet  milk.  When  it  boils  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  flour  smoothed  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumps. 
Boil  two  minutes,  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
serve. 

Creamed  Tomatoes. — Chop  fine  a  canful 
of  tomatoes,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  a  ta- 
blespoonful of  sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Put  to  heat  in  a  saucepan,  and 
when  it  has  cooked  five  minutes  add  a  cup- 
ful of  sweet  cream  in  which  has  been 
smoothed  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Cook  two  minutes  longer,  stirring  constant- 
ly, and  serve  at  once. 

Tomato  Toast. — This  is  a  most  appetiz- 
ing dish.  Prepare  as  for  creamed  tomatoes, 
and  serve  by  pouring  over  slices  of  hot 
toasted  bread.    Serve  immediately. 

Escalloped  Tomatoes.— Drain  a  canful 
of  tomatoes,  chop  them,  p  ace  a  layer  in  a 
baking-dish,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 


butter,  add  a  layer  of  fine  stale  bread- 
crumbs and  bits  of  butter,  another  layer  of 
well-seasoned  tomatoes,  and  so  on  until  all 
have  been  used.  To  the  liquor  add  a  half 
pint  of  boiling  water  or  sufficient  to  moisten 
the  crumbs  used,  pour  it  over  all,  and  bake 
for  twenty  minutes. 

Tomato  Hash.— To  half  a  canful  of  toma- 
toes add  a  large  cupful  of  finely  minced  meat 
of  any  kind;  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
a  generous  lump  of  butter.  Cook  fifteen 
minutes,  add  a  half  cupful  of  cream,  and 
serve  hot. 

Scrambled  Eggs  and  Tomatoes.— Chop 
fine  a  half  canful  of  tomatoes,  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and  cook  witho'ut 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Break  into  them  six 
fresh  eggs  and  stir  rapidly  for  two  minutes; 
serve  immediately. 

ToiLvro  Fritters.— Chop  fine  a  half  can- 
ful of  tomatoes;  cook  for  five  minutes,  add 
one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  salt 
and  a  half  cupful  of  sweet  milk  after  having 
removed  from  the  fire.  Then  beat  in  one  pint 
of  flour.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat, 
fry  until  crisp  and  brown,  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Relish.- Select  a  brand  of  to- 
matoes known  to  be  particularly  fine.  Care- 
fullj-  drain  them,  arrange  in  a  glass  dish  and 
nearly  cover  with  finelj*  chopped  onion.  Add 
a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  spoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  half  cupful  of  sharp  vinegar. 
Let  stand  a  few  minutes  before  serying. 

Chilli  Sauce,  or  Tomato  Catchup. — 
This  may  be  made  from  canned  tomatops 
by  following  anj-  reliable  receipt. 

(  LARA  SeXSIBAUGH  EVERTS. 

4. 

CANNED  HENS 

I  was  just  a  slip  of  a  girl  then,  and  you 
can  hardly  imagine  my  consternation  when 
I  saw  the  minister  driving  into  our  door- 
yard  on  that  hot  July  morning.  Mother  was 
away  for  a  week,  just  a  plain  family  dinner 
was  comfortably  baking  in  the  oven,  and  we 
were  four  miles  from  market.  I  put  on  my 
sunbonnet  and  hurried  out  to  the  fields  after 
father,  and  such  a  chase  as  we  had  in  that 
blazing  July  sun  after  a  fowl.  The  broilers 
were  none  of  them  to  be  caught,  and  it  was 
nearly  noon  before  we  landed  a  fat  hen  in 
the  kettle.  I  kept  up  a  good  fire  and  the 
pot  boiled  furiously,  but  the  hen  happened 
to  be  an  old  one,  and  the  longer  it  boiled 
the  more  it  seemed  to  age,  until  at  two 
o'clock  it  was  agony  to  discover  that  my 
fowl  seemed  harder  and  tougher  than  when 
I  began  cooking  it.  But  dinner  had  to  be 
served. 

Mj'  father  and  tue  minister  were  both  hun- 
grj'  enough  to  have  eaten  brickbats  by  that 
time,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of 
patient  resignation  with  which  they  strug- 
gled with  that  fowl.  If  father  had  not 
kept  praising  up  my  housekeeping,  and  if 
the  minister  had  not  told  all  manner  of 
funny  and  ridiculous  stories,  I  certainly 
should  have  broken  down  and  cried.  For- 
tunately, there  were  some  good  things  for 
dessert,  so  that  our  guest  did  not  go  home 
hungry. 

From  that  day's  experience  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson,  and  now  that  I  have  my 
own  house  to  order,  prepare  beforehand  for 
such  an  emergency.  In  August,  when  the 
hens  have  stopped  laying  and  cockerels  are 
cheap  and  plentiful,  I  put  up  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  cans.  It  is  no  calamity  if  I  do 
live  miles  from  market  and  a  wagon-load  of 
companj-  drive  in  just  at  dinner-time;  I  can 
skip  down  cellar  for  a  canned  hen  and  have 
a  chicken  iJOt-pie  on  the  way  in  a  few  mo- 
ments' time.  Best  of  all,  I  can  meet  my 
friends  with  the  cheer  and  courage  of  a 
housekeeper  who  is  prepared  for  anything. 

F.  B.  C. 

i. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  MAKING  CURRANT  JELLY 

I  want  to  tell  the  household  sisters  my  way 
of  making  curranf  jelly,  as  it  saves  much 
work  from  the  w-ay  most  people  make  it.  Pick 
the  currants  when  first  ripe,  wash,  but  do  not 
stem'  them,  put  a  few  into  a  stone  jar  or 
other  vessel,  and  mash  with  a  potato-masher. 
When  all  are  mashed,  press  out.  I  use  a 
home-made  press.  It  is  a  square  box  with- 
out a  bottom,  strongly  made,  and  bound 
with  strap-iron.  Set  on  a  grooved  board.  Put 
straw  in  the  bottom,  then  fill  up,  and  put  a 
block  on  top  that  just  fits  the  inside  of  the 
box,  and  use  a  long  pole  as  a  lever.  I  can 
press  twenty  gallons  of  currants  in  a  few 
minutes.  Strain  the  juice  and  put  to  cook 
about  two  inches  deep  in  the  kettle  and 
over  a  very  hot  fire.  Heat  one  cupful  of 
sugar  for  two  cupfuls  of  juice,  and  put  in 
when  the  juice  has  boiled  about  fifteen  min- 
utes; boil  five  minutes  more,  then  put  in 
glasses.  If  the  currants  are  just  right  thfi 
jelly  will  be  very  nice. 

Mbs,  B.  F.  Gbaham. 
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HOUSE  OF  TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE 

111  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

Lived  a  lonely  little  boy: 
He  was  eager  for  a  playmate, 

He  was  hungry  for  a  toy. 
But  "twas  always  too  much  bother. 

Too  much  dirt  and  too  much  noise, 
For  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

Wasn't  meant  for  little  boys. 

And  sometimes  the  little  fellow 

Left  a  book  upon  the  floor. 
Or  forgot  and  laughed  too  loudly. 

Or  he  failed  to  close  the  door. 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

Things  must  be  precise  and  trim- 
In  a  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

There  was  little  room  for  him. 

He  must  never  scatter  playthings. 

He  must  never  romp  and  play; 
Every  room  must  be  in  order, 

And  kept  quiet  all  day. 
He  had  never  had  companions. 

He  had  never  owned  a  pet — 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

It  is  trim  and  quiet  yet. 

Every  room  is  set  in  order— 

Every  book  is  in  its  place. 
And  the  lonely  little  fellow 

Wears  a  smile  upon  his  face. 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

He  is  silent  and  at  rest- 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

AA'ith  a  lily  on  his  breast. 
-Alb^t  Bigelow  Paine,  in  Muusey's  Mag- 
azine. 


DARNING  AND  MENDING 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  no  disgrace  to  wear 
a  patched  or  darned  garment,  }-et 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  any  woman  to 
do  such  abominable  mending  and 
darning  as  is  often  done,  and  no  won- 
der children  rebel  and  object  io  wear- 
ing a  garment  clumsily  darned  or  patched 
with  cloth  of  another  color  from  the  gar- 
ment. If  a  garment  needing  mending  has 
faded,  then  fade  the  piece  with  which  it  is 
to  be  mended  before  using  it.  If  a  garment 
is  worth  mending,  it  is  worth  doing  it  well. 

Do  not  put  on  a  round  patch,  and  do  not 
set  the  patch  on  the  outside.  Carefully  cut 
out  by  a  thread  the  worn  part,  then  cut  the 
patch  at  least  an  inch  larger  than  the  open- 
ing it  is  to  fill.  Be  sure  that  the  patch  is 
fitted  in  the  same  way  of  the  cloth,  and  if 
the  cloth  is  not  plain  be  careful  to  have  any 
stripe  or  pattern  exactly  match.  Lay  the 
patch  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment  and 
baste  it  without  turning  in  the  edges  or 
letting  the  stitches  show  on  the  right  side; 
then  turn  the  garment  over,  clip  the  corners 
sli^tly,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  so  that 


the  edges  will  turn  under  smoothly,  and  hem 
the  edges  to  the  patch,  using  fine  silk  or 
cotton  thread  and  fine  stitches  set  very 
close  together.  After  the  edges  are  neatly 
hemmed  down,  lay  a  damp  cotton  cloth  over 
the  wrong  side,  and  press  it  down  with  a 
medium  hot  iron;  then  remove  the  damp 
cloth  and  press  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
garment  until  it  is  nearly  dry.  If  the  cloth 
is  pressed  perfectly  dry  it  will  not  look  so 
well. 

A  place  that  is  merely  worn  thin,  but  no 
hole  made,  is  best  mended  by  darning  with 
ravelings  of  the  goods  if  possible.  Thin 
|)laces  in  table-cloths  and  napkins  may  often 
be  darned  in  this  way  and  their  time  of  ser- 
vice very  much  lengthened.  Table-cloths  gen- 
erally wear  thin  first  in  the  folds,  as  they 
are  always  folded  in  the  same  place.  "When 
they  begin  to  show  a  little  thin  on  the 
center  folds,  an  inch  or  two  may  be  cut  off 
one  end  and  one  side,  the  edges  hemmed, 
and  in  this  way  the  folds  will  be  changed 
and  the  cloth  wear  longer. 

A  rent  is  best  mended  by  darning,  where 
the  edges  can  be  brought  together.  Use  no 
piece  under  a  darn,  unless  the  material  to 
be  darned  is  very  thin.  An  expert  darner 
will  make  a  rent  in  woolen  goods  practically 
invisible  by  weaving  the  torn  edges  togeth- 
er, matching  them  as  closely  as  possible. 


Begin'a.  little  way  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
tear  and  run  the  needle  as  far  on  the  other 
side.  If  the  cloth  is  thick  the  needle  may 
be  run  without  any  stitches  appearing  on 
the  right  side.  Draw  the  edges  closely  to- 
gether, but  do  not  let  them  overlap.  If 
there  is  any  nap  on  the  cloth  brush  it  back 
when  darning,  and  then  brush  it  down  when 
through,  and  it  will  help  to  conceal  the 
place.  After  the  darn  is  finished,  press  the 
place  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  same  way  a 
patch  is  pressed. 

Little  girls  ought  to  be  taught  to  mend 
and  darn  neatly  as  a  part  of  their  education. 
In  some  city  schools  this  is  taught  as  a 
part  of  the  sewing-lessons.  It  is  true  that 
our  country  schools  are  already  crowded 
with  a  multiplicity  of  studies,  yet  one  hour 
a  week  could  well  be  spent  by  our  girls  in 
learning  to  sew,  to  mend  and  darn  neatly. 

As  a  rule,  mothers  in  the  countr.y  have  less 
time  than  city  mothers  to  teach  little  hands 
the  use  of  the  needle.  The  machine  does 
such  quick  work  that  hurried  mothers  are 
tempted  to  make  a  new  garment  instead  of 
mending  one  only  a  little  worn,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  remedy  the  defect  neat 
hand-sewing  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost 
art. 

If  some  woman  with  leisure  would  gather 
the  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood  together 
once  a  week  and  give  tli*m  lessons  in  hand- 
sewing  she  would  be  doing  true  missionary 
work  that  would  be  appreciated  by  not  only 
the  girls  themselves,  but  by  the  mothers  as 
well.  ;Maida  ilcL. 

4. 

A  SOURCE  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  be  in  a  busi- 
ness ofEce  when  there  were  boys  present 
making  application  for  some  position?  If  so, 
you  must  have  noticed  the  different  waj'S  in 
which  the  different  boys  advanced  to  the 
manager's  desk.  Some  went  boldly  forward; 
some  hesitated,  shrinking  and  timid,  and 
had  to  be  called  a  second  time;  others 
stepped  up  in  a  manly  and  confident  man- 
ner, and  still  others,  who  w'ere  manly 
enough,  still  seemed  awkwardly  conscious  as 
well. 

"We  all  of  us  have  met  these  four  classes 
of  boys — you  more  particularly,  since  yon 
have  played  with  them  on  your  "ball  team," 
or  met  them  as  members  of  your  "club," 
or  have  been  schoolmates  together,  or  other- 
wise have  been  closely  related. 

There  is  the  boy  who  is  so  conceited  and 
bold  that  nothing  would  embarrass  him  or 
"phase"  him;  and  there  is  the  lad,  poor  fel- 
low"! who  is  so  nervously  shrinking  and  self- 
conscious  that  he  can  only  think  painfully 
of  himself.  Then  there  is  the  boy  who  is 
manly  and  confident,  and  also  the  boy  who 
is  manly,  but  so  awkwardly  conscious. 
■  Now  wherein  lies  the  difference  between 
these  last  two  boys.  They  both  seem  to 
have  the  qualities  which  make  them  manly 
and  confident — honesty,  intelligence,  stead- 
iness, perseverance,  kindliness,  Christian 
character — and  yet  with  these  qualities 
one  is  still  so  "awkwardly  conscious''  that  it 
counts  against  hi;u  very  frequently;  whiiC 
the  other,  being  self-corrfident,  experiences 
no  difficulty  of  this  kind. 

Awkwardly  conscious!  Of  what?  Of  the 
fact  that  his  hands  and  feet  are  in  the  way, 
that  his  neckwear  is  not  properly  adjusted, 
and  that  his  clothes  in  general  are  not  just 
as  they  should  be. 

Now  I  have  aroused  your  sympathy.  You 
are  saying  to  yovirself,  "Of  course  we  know 
the  fellow.  He  doesn't  dress  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  but  that  isn't  his  fault;  he  cannot 
afford  to." 

Ah,  but  >our  sympathy  is  wasted;  you  are 
not  thinking  of  the  right  boy;  indeed,  the  boy 
you  describe  is  my  boy  who  is  manly  and 
confident,  without  any  awkward  conscious- 
ness about  his  clothes  being  less  expensive 
than  his  friends. 

And  here  comes  the  rub!  It  is  often  the 
boy  who  can  afi'ord  to  be  immaculate  w^ho 
is  not  so,  but  quite  the  reverse;  and  it  is 
this  boy  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

"When  he  suddenly  finds  himself  among 
people  whose  boots  are  neatly  blacked  and 
brushed;  whose  hands  have  no  appearance 
of  "dead  skin"  (the  school-boy's  term  for 
common  ordinary  dirt);  whose  nails  have 
very  recently  seen  the  nail-file;  whose  neck, 
linen  is  virgin  white;  whose  cravats  arc  not 
all  askew,  and  whose  clothes  in  general  are 
well  brushed  and  well  pressed— when  this 
boy  awakens  to  find  himself  away  from  the 
"rest  of  the'  fellows"  and  among  people  who 
are  careful  of  their  i)ersonal  appearance,  and 
who  notice  it  and  expect  it  in  others,  it  is 
at  such  times  that  he  feels  somehow  all 
w-rong  and  w'ishes  he  had  remembered  to  be 
particular  before  starling  out  to  try  for  that 
coveted  jiosition  in  Mr.  B.'s  office,  or  before 
entering  Sirs.  C.'s  parlor,  or  before  encoun- 


tering the  Misses  D.  and  E.,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

I  am  not  going  to  advocate  that  "clothes 
make  the  man" — far  from  it;  but  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of 
one's  clothes,  their  proper  adjustment  and 
the  general  neatness  of  a  person,  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  confidence  in  himself, 
with  inspiring  confidence  in  others,  and  con- 
sequently with  his  success  in  any  enterprise 
he  may  undertake. 

Try  it  for  yourself  some  time;  "dress  up," 
so  to  speak,  but  instead  of  well-appearing 
boots  put  on  an  old,  shabby,  dirty,  torn 
pair,  with  the  laces  all  knotted  and  broken 
and  hanging,  and  then  try  to  walk  down 
the  street  in  your  usual  upright,  unconscious 
fashion.  You  will  not  be  able  to  do  it;  you 
will  try  to  lose  your  feet  up  your  trousers- 
legs  or  anywhere  at  all  every  time  you  meet 
any  one,  and  you  will  feel  miserable  in  gen- 
eral and  entirely  without  your  usual  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  the  neat,  the  scrupulously  neat  boy, 
though  poor  his  clothes  maj'  be,  who  will 
pass  muster  where  the  wealthy  youth  with 
the  careless,  untidy  appearance  will  fail. 

It  takes  so  little  time,  after  all,  to  be 
neat;  to  give  your  boots  a  good  shine  occa- 
sionally or  pay  the  bootblack  to  do  so;  to 
put  on  fresh  linen  (without  being  made  to), 
to  tie  your  cravat  properly,  and  to  give  your 
clothes  a  brisk  brushing  before  you  leave 
your  room.  It  takes  so  little  time  to  do  these 
things,  and  yet  they  go  so  far  tow-ard  giving 
one  self-respect,  without  which  no  boy  can 
amount  to  anything.  - 

Make  the  most  of  yourself,  the  best  of 
yourself — that  is  what  God  meant  each  per- 
son to  do,  even  to  the  smallest  detail — and 
lack  of  personal  neatness  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a  trivial  matter,  either  in  business 
or  in  the  home  life. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Howe. 


FOR  YOUR  TOURIST  FRIEND 

"^^Tiat  can  I  make  for  Cousin  Genevieve 
that  will  be  of  use  to  her  on  her  trip  to 
Eome?"  inquired  a  young  friend  of  me  one 
day. 

"Make  hera 'Handy Pocket,'"  I  responded. 
"I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
without  the  one  I  received  just  before  we 
went  to  India.  And  tell  your  cousin,  from 
one  who  has  had  experience,  to  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  before  the  steamer  starts, 
for  she  will  undoubtedly  need  things  hand- 
dy  for  a  few  days  after  they  once  begin  to 
'sail  the  ocean  blue.'  Handkerchiefs  with- 
out number  should  be  placed  in  the  'etcet- 
era' pocket — a  few  nice,  dainty  ones,  but 
many  old  soft  ones  that  are  to  be  used,  then 
thrown  away.  One  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  -will  be  blessed  (?)  with  sea- 
sickness, and  prepare  accordingly.  This  sick- 
ness is  indeed  terrible  w  hile  it  lasts,  but  one 
is  so  happy  to  be  over  it  that  he  soon  forgets 
he  ever  was  seasick.  Apd  after  this  stage 
has  passed  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
an  ocean  voyage.  Your  cousin's  own  tastes 
and  desires  will  dictate  to  her  what  she 
wishes  to  place  in  the  'and  so  forth'  and  '&' 
pocket— any  articles  that  she  may  desire  to 
be  especially  convenient,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  lean  over  and  get  things  out  of  a  steamer- 
trunk.    The  ship  at  its  best  is'rather  'roily.' 

"It  is  generally  the  custom  to  dress  for 
dinner,  especially  if  there  be  any  English 
on  board;  hence,  whatever  little  toilet  arti- 


cles are  desired  to  be  used  in  this  process 
should  be  safely  stored  in  one  of  these 
pockets. 

"It  will  be  none  too  large  to  have  the 
foundation  of  this  bag  one  yard  square. 
Another  yard  is  required  to  make  the  |)ock- 
cts,  andjthe  ones  designed  Bo  hold  the  soap- 
dish,  sponge  or  wash-cloths,  nail  and  'tooth 
brushes  should  be  lined  with  rubber  oil- 
cloth. 

"Linen  in  its  natural  color  is  the  best 
material  used.  About  four  inches  from 
the  top  and  two  inches  from  the  sides  place 
the  tipper  row  of  pockets.  Some  gather 
them  on  the  boitoni  to  give  the  required 
fullness,  but  1  prefer  to  have  a  plait  at  the 


lower  corner  of  each  pocket,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  it  is  drawn  taut.  The  greatest 
amount  of  work  is  in  making  the  little  lapels 
that  button  over  the  individual  pockets,  and 
yet  they  are  essential  and  can  be  very 
quickly  made  on  the  machine  by  binding 
with  bright-colored  braid  or  tape. 

"One  can  readily  see  from  the  illustration 
that  each  pocket  is  not  made  and  sewed 
on  separately,  but  that  three  strips  are  made 
for  the  three  different  sets  of  pockets.  A 
row  of  stitching  on  the  machine  separates 
one  pocket  from  its  neighbor. 

"The  pocket  containing  well-stocked  nee- 
dle-cases and  thimbles  should  also  contain  a 
dainty  piece  of  fancy-work  and  crocheting, 
that  tbe  tourist  may  have  something  con- 
venient when  she  wishes  to  while  away  her 
time  at  such  pleasant  work.  The  buttons 
should  be  in  bags,  with  one  sewed  on  the 
outside  to  show  what  kind  is  within.  The 
ease  for  the  scissors  should  be  made  of 
chamois-skin  or  leather,  and  should  be  made 
like  a  spectacle-case,  so  that  the  sharp  points 
will  'not  be  apparent  'In  the  pocket.  The 
lower  cases  should  be  about  one  foot  deep, 
while  the  others  need  to  be  six  or  eight 
inches  in  depth. 

"The  tooth-brush,  nail-brush  and  scissors 
being  narrow  do  not  require  a  pocket  more 
than  three  inches  wide,  yet  they  are  more 
convenient  if  made  wider.  When  the  •n'hole 
is  finished  fit  another  piece  of  linen  as  a 
back  piece,  and  bind  the  two  together  with 
braid.  Put  on  loops  with  which  to  hang  it 
up,  and  ribbons  with  which  to  tie  it  togeth- 
er when  rolled  for  carrying." 

Ella  Baktlett  Simmons. 


FIVE  GOOD  RECEIPTS 

Okea  a  la  Daube. — Take  half  a  dozen 
tomatoes,  cut  them  up  fine  after  taking  off 
the  skins.  Add  to  thgm  two  sliced  onions, 
and  fry  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
"SThen  the  onions  are  brow-n  add  a  gill  of  hot 
water,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  quart 
of  sliced  okra.  Let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  fire 
for  about  two  hours;  if  it  gets  very  thick 
add  a  little  hot  water.  Season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  pour  it  over  two  slices  of 
lean  ham  which  have  been  fried.  This  is 
an  appetizing  dish  and  you  can  utilize  ham 
that  has  been  cooked- before. 

Beets,  Baked  ob  Cold. — If  crisp  and 
fresh  they  need  not  stand  in  fresh  water.  If 
the  least  wilted  or  tough  put  them  in  cold 
water  until  tender,  then  scrape  them  thor- 
oughly, and  cut  into  thin  slices.  Put  some 
butter  into  a  baking-dish  and  let  it  melt, 
say  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  to  ten  small, 
young  beets.  Then  put  in  the  beets,  and  salt 
and  pepper  them..  Shake  up  about  every 
ten  minutes  till  the  butter  and  seasoning 
get  well  Avorked  into  the  beets,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours.  After  the 
first  hour  do  not  touch  the  beets,  the  shak- 
ing up  is  all  to  be  done  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  cooking.  Cold  boiled  beets  diced 
make  a  delicious  salad,  the  mayonnaise  com- 
bining tastily  with  the  sweet  beets. 

"Herbes  Fixes.'- — Irr  many  French  re- 
ceipts you  read  of  flavoring  as  being  "herbes 
fines."  A  little  is  a  great  addition  to  om- 
elettes, to  warmed-over  meats,  minces,  etc. 
You  may  prepare  a  quantity  and  it  will  last 
in  perfect  condition  for  two  weeks  in  sum- 
mer if  kept  cold,  much  longer  in  winter. 
Take  a  cupful  of  chopped  shallots,  or  little 
onions,  two  or  three  parsley-leaves,  some 
bits  of  celerj',  a  bunch  of  thyme,  sage  and  a 
little  lemon-peel.  Melt  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter, and  add  this  chopped  mixture.  Stir  for 
some  time  till  the  butter  becomes  clear, 
then  put  into  a  glass  or  earthen  jar,  and 
cover.   Keep  cool. 

To  Bake  Egg-plaxt.— In  the  South  the 
usual  way  of  cooking  egg-plant  is  to  bake 
it.  It  is  much  more  delicate  than  fried,  and 
is  e.steemed  on  this  account.  Boil  the  egg- 
plant till  it  is  tender,  changing  the  water 
several  times  so  it  will  not  be  bitter.  When 
it  is  done,  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  and  scoop 
out  the  inside,  being  careful  not  to  break 
the  skin.  Season  the  pulp  with  pepper,  salt, 
butter  and  a  few  bread-crumbs.  Return  to 
the  two  halves  of  theskin,dust  bread  crumbs 
over  the  top,  set  in  a  pan,  and  bake.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  boil  them,  but  about 
one  and  one  half  hours  is  necessary  to  bake 
them  bi-own.  ^  - 

Corn  Oysters.— Parboil  the  corn,  then 
grate  it  with  a  coarse  grater  (the  kind  known 
as  "cabbage-grater"  is  best)  into  a  deep 
dish.  To  each  two  ears  of  corn  allow  one 
egg.  Heat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately 
and  add  them  to  the  corn  with  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Salt  ant^  pepper  to  taste.  Lay  a 
.spoonful  at  a  time  in  hot  butter,  and  fry 
brown  on  both  sides. 

Mes.  S.  p.  Moobe. 
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LEAN  HARD 

"Child  of  my  love,  lean  hard, 
And  let  me  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  care. 
I  know  thy  burden,  for  I  fashioned  it- 
Poised  it  in  my  own  hand,  and  made  its 
weight 

Precisely  that  which  I  saw  best  for  thee. 
And  when  I  placed  it  on  thy  shrinliing  form, 
I  said,  'I  shall  be  near. and  while  thbu  leanest 
On  me,  this  burden  shall  be  mine,  not  thine.' 
So  shall  I  keep  within  my  circling  arms 
The  child  of  my  own  love;  here  lay  it  down. 
Nor  fear  to  weary  Him  who  made,  upholds, 
And  guides  the  universe.   Yet  closer  come; 
Thou  art  not  near  enough.   Thy  care,  thyself. 
Lay  both  on  me,  that  I  may  feel  my  child 
Reposing  on  my  heart.   Thou  lovest  me? 
I  doubt  It  not;  then,  loving  me,  lean  hard." 


A  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

IN  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one 
man  stands  out  on  the  horizon  of  my 
memory  like  Mars  at  perihelion.  When 
war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  it  was  very  necessary  to  com- 
municate quickly  with  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents.  Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Cuba— no  one  knew 
where.  No  mail  nor  telegraph  message  could 
reach  him.  The  president  must  secure  his 
co-operation,  and  quickly. 
What  to  do! 

Some  one  said  to  the  president,  "There's 
a  ^eUow  by  the  name  of  Rowan  will  find 
-'Garcia  for  j'ou  if  anybody  can." 

Eowan.was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to 
■be  delivered  to  Garcia.   How  "the  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Rowan"  took  the  letter,  sealed 
^t'up  in  an  oilskin  pouch,  strapped  it  over 
-■Kis  heart,  in  four  days  landed  by  night  off 
'■the  coast  of  Cuba  from  an  open  boat,  dis- 
'^lappetired  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three  weelcs 
came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
having  traversed  a  hostile  country  on  foot, 
asd  delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia,  are  things 
I  have  no  special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail. 
"^The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  McKin- 
ley'-  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to 
'Garcia;  Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did  not 
ask,  "Where  is  he  at?"   By  the  Eternal! 
there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in 
deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in 
evfery  college  of  the  land.   It  is  not  book- 
learning  young  men  need,  nor  instruction 
about  this  or  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the 
vertebrae  which  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal 
to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate  their 
energies;  do  the  thing— "Carry  a  message  to 
Garcia!" 

General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are 
other  Garcias. 

No' man  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out 
an  enterprise  where  many  hands  were 
needed  but  has  been  well  nigh  appalled  at 
times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  *verage  man— 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  concentrate 
on  a  thing  and  do  it.  Slipshod  assistance, 
foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference  and 
half-hearted  work  seem  the  rule;  and  no 
man  succeeds  unless,  by  hook  or,  crook  or 
threat,  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men  to 
assist  hira;  or,  mayhap,  God  in  his  goodness 
performs  a  miracle,  and  sends  him  an  angel 
of  light  for  an  assistant.  You,  reader,  put 
this  matter  to  a  test:  You  are  sitting  now' 
in  your  office — six  clerks  are  within  your 
call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this  re- 
quest, "Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
make  a  brief  memorandum  for  me  concern- 
ing the  life  of  Correggio." 

Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  "Yes,  sir," 
and  go  do  the  task? 

On  j-our  life  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at 
you  out  of  a  fishy  eye  and  ask  one  or  more 
of  the  following  questions: 

Who  was  he? 

Which  encyclopedia? 

Where  is  the  encyclopedia? 

Was  I  hired  for  that? 

Don't  you  mean  Bismarck? 

What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it? 

Is  he  dead? 

Is  there  any  hurry? 

Sha'n't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you 
look  it  up  yourself? 

What  do  you  want  to  know  for? 

And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after 
5'ou  have  answered  the  questions,  and  ex- 
plained how  to  find  the  'information,  and 
why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  off  and 
get  one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help  him  try 
to  find  Garcia — and  then  come  back  and  tell 
you  there  is  no  such  man. 


Now  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  bother 
to  explain  to  your  "assistant"  that  Correg- 
gio is  indexed  under  the  C's,  not  in  the  K's, 
but  you  will  smile  sweetly  and  say,  "Never 
mind,"  and  go  look  it  up  yourself. 

And  this  incapacity  for  independent  ac- 
tion, this  moral  stupidity,  this  infirmity  of 
the  will,  this  unwillingness  to  cheerfully 
catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things  that  put 
pure  socialism  .so  far  into  the  future.  If 
men  will  not  act  for  themselves,  what  will 
they  do  when  the  benefit  of  their  effort  is 
for  all?  A  first  mate  with  knotted  club 
seems  necessary;  and  the  dread  of  getting 
"the  bounce"  Saturday  night  holds  many  a 
worker  to  his  place. 

"You  see  that  bookkeeper,"  said  the  fore- 
man in  a  large  factory. 

"Yes,  W'hat  about  him?" 

"Well,  he's  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I'd 
send  him  up  town  on  an  errand,  he  might 
accomplish  the  errand  all  I'ight,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  stop  at  four  saloons  on  the 
way,  and  forget  what  he  had  been  sent  for." 

Can  such  a  man  be  intrusted  to  carry  a 
message  to  Garcia? 

We  have  recently  been  hearing  much 
maudlin  sympathy  expressed  for  the  "down- 
trodden denizen  of  the  sweat-shop"  and 
the  "homeless  wanderer  searching  for  hon- 
est employment,"  and  with  it  all  often  goes 
many  hard  words  for  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who 
grows  old  before  his  time  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  get  frowzy  ne'er-do-wells  to  do  intelligent 
work,  and  his  long,  patient  striving  with 
"help"  that  does  nothing  but  loaf  when  his 
back  is  turned.  In  every  store  and  factory 
there  is  a  constant  weeding-out  process  going 
on.  The  employer  is  constantly  sending 
away  "help"  that  have  shown  their  inca- 
pacity to  further  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  others  are  being  taken  on.  No 
matter  how  good  times  are,  this  sorting  con- 
tinues, only  if  times  are  hard  and  work  is 
scarce  the  sorting  is  done  finer — but ,  out 
and  forever  out  the  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy go.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Self-interest  prompts  him  to  keep  the  best — 
those  who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 

I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts 
who  has  not  the  ability  to  manage  a  business 
of  his  own,  and  yet  who  is  absolutely  worth- 
less to  any  one  else  because  he  carries  with 
him  constantly  the  insane  suspicion  that  his 
employer  is  oppressing  or  intending  to  op- 
press him.  He  cannot  give  orders,  and  he 
will  not  receive  them.  Should  a  message 
be  given  him  to  take  to  Garc4a,  his  answer 
would  probably  be,  "Take  it  yourself." 

To-night  this  man  walks  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work.  ,No  one  who  knows  him 
dare  employ  him,  for  he  is  a  regular  fire- 
brand of  discontent.  He  is  impervious  to 
reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  impress 
him  is  the  toe  of  a  thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  one  so  morally  de- 
formed is  no  less  to  be  pitied  than  a  phys- 
ical cripple;  but  in  our  pitying  let  us  drop 
a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who  are  striving 
to  carry  on  a  great  enterprise,  whose  work- 
ing-hours are  not  limited  by  the  whistle, 
and  whose  hair  is  fast  turning  white  through 
the  struggle  to  hold  in  line  dowdy  indiffer- 
ence, slipshod  imbecility,  and  the  heartless 
ingratitude  which,  but  for  their  enterprise, 
would  be  both  hungry  and  homeless. 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly? 
Possibly  I  have;  but  when  all  the  world  has 
gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  succeeds — the 
man  who,  against  great  odds,  has  directed 
the  efforts  of  others,  and,  having  succeeded, 
finds  tliere's  nothing  in  it;  nothing  but  bare 
board  and  clothes. 

I  have  carried  a  dinner-pail  and  worked 
for  day's  wages,  and  I  have  also  been  an 
employer  of  labor,  and  I  know  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  excellence,  per  se,  in  poverty;  rags  are 
no  recommendation;  and  all  employers  are 
not  rapacious  and  high-minded  any  more 
than  all  poor  men  are  virtuous. 

]\Iy  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does 
his  work  when  the  "boss"  is  away  as  well 
as  when  he  is  at  home.  And  the  man  who, 
when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia,  quietly  takes 
the  missive  without  asking  any  idiotic  ques- 
tions, and  with  no  lurking  intention  of 
chucking  it  into  the  nearest  sewer,  or  of  do- 
ing aught  else  but  deliver  it,  never  gets  "laid 
off,"  nor  has*to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  Civilization  is  one  long,  anxious 
search  for  just  such  individuals.  Anything 


such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted;  his  kind 
is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let 
him  go.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town 
and  village — in  every  office,  shop,  store  and 
factory.  The  world  cries  out  for  such;  he 
is  needed,  and  needed  badlj' — the  man  who 
can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia.— Elbert  Hub- 
bard, in  the  "Philistine." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  AVERAGE 
WOMAN 

What,  then,  does  the  average  woman 
need?  In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  manual 
ti'aining.  She  needs  to  know  how  to  cook 
a  wliolesome  meal  properly,  to  put  it  on  the 
table  appetizingly,  and  to  do  this  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  elementary 
education  that  kitchen-gardening  and  house- 
hold training  are  being  introduced  into  those 
schools  whicii  the  children  of  the  general 
population  attend.  The  need  of  this  prac- 
tical domestic  training  for  girls  has  probably 
been  sufliciently  emphasized,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral readjustment  of  occupations  and  duties 
going  on  between  men  and  women  it  is 
more  and  more  apparent  that  boys  as  well 
as  girls  need  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
domestic  training.  It  is  a  mere  fetish,  for 
instance,  that  women  should  do  all  the 
mending  or  even  have  all  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. There  are  many  families  in  which 
family  happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity 
would  be  greatly  pi-omoted  if  the  husband 
and  father  could,  at  least  in  an  emergency, 
take  a  competent  share  in  the  routine  work 
of  the  household.  There  are  many  generous 
and  kindly  husbands  who  would  be  glad  to 
help,  but  who  are  incapable  through  lack  of 
elementary  training.  Since  the  bearing  and 
reai'ing  of  children  is  the  most  important 
function  of  women,  the  mother  must  be  re- 
lieved, at  least  at  times,  from  many  of  hei 
ordinary  Jiousehold  cares.  If  there  be  not 
money  enough  to  hire  extra  service,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  father  should  take,  at 
least  temporarily,  some  of  these  duties,  if  the 
family  is  to  be  maintained  in  comfort. — Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly. 

4. 

USES  FOR  LEIMONS 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  taken  in  hot  water 
on  awakening  in  the  morning  is  an  excellent 
liver  corrective,  and  for  stout  women  is 
better  than  any  anti-fat  medicine. 

Glycerin  and  lemon-juice,  half  and  half, 
on  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  wherewith  to  moisten  the 
lips  and  tongue  of  a  fever-parched  patient. 

A  dash  of  lemon-juice  in  plain  water  is  ap 
excellent  tooth-wash.  It  not  only  removes 
tartar,  but  sweetens  the  breath. 

A  teaspoonful  of  the  juice  in  a  small  cup- 
ful of  black  coft'ee  will  almost  certainly 
relieve  a  bilious  headache. 

The  finest  of  manicure  acids  is  made  by 
putting  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  into  a 
cupful  of  warm  water.  This  removes  most 
stains  from  the  fingers  and  nails,  and  loosens 
the  cuticle  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  instrument. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  SORRY 

For  doing  your  level  best. 
For  your  faith  in  humanity. 
For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 
For  hearing  before  judging. 
For  being  candid  and  frank. 
For  thinking  before  speaking. 
For  discounting  the  tale-bearer. 
For  being  loj'al  to  the  preacher. 
For  standing  by  your  principles. 
For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 
For  asking  pardon  when  in  error. 
For  the  influence  of  high  motives. 
For  bridling  a  slanderous  tongue. 
For  being  generous  with  an  enemy. 
For  being  square  in  business  deals. 
For  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  GREAT  IMEN 

"So  far  as  I  have  encountered  them," 
said  a  citizen  of  the  world,  "a  characteristic 
of  great  men  is  that  they  have  time. 
They  are  not  in  a  hurry;  their  work  doesn't 
boss  them,  but  they  boss  their  work.  They 
don't  act  as  if  every  minute  you  stayed  was 
valuable  time  lost  to  them;  they  don't  fret 
and  fidget.  What  time  they  do  devote  to 
you  appears  to  be  time  that  they  can  .spare, 
and  take  things  easy  in,  and  be  comfortable. 
The  work  seems  to  be  incidental,  and  it 
seems  as  though  they  could  turn  to  it  when 
the  time  came  and  get  through  it  with  ease; 
and  they  always  seem,  besides,  to  have 
strength  in  reserve.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  great  man  that  he  has  time." — New 
York  Sun. 


Write  to-duij  for  a  Free  sample  of  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE,  a  po\vder  to  shake  into  your 
shoes.  It  makes  tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
Cures  Corns,  Bunions,  Aching,  Swollen, 
Smarting,  Hot,  Callous,  Sore  and  Sweating 
Feet.  Allen's  Foot-Ease  keeps  the  feet  cool 
and  comfortable.  30,000  testimonials.  All 
Drug  and  .Shoe  Stores  sell  it,  or  by  mail,  25e. 
Address  for  sample,  Allen  S.Olmsted,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.    Lady^Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

No  Money  in  Advance  I 

«!IK';0"V»_^m  HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 
WU*'"  >^""^~^  Shipped  anywliereC.  O.  U..  with 
i)rivilege  to  examine. 
Latest  styles  for  Men. 
Women,  Boys  and  Girls, 
well  made  and  durable. 
$60  "Oakwood"  $24.50 
$50  "Arlldgton"  $22.00 
No  better  wheels  made. 
Others  at  $10,  $l3.sa,  $1S.S0,  $17.50  ft  $19.60;  all  splendid 
Talue.  iJuy  direct  from  manufacturers,  thus  earing 
dealers' lar(je  profits.  Wrltetoday  for  special  otTer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
16%  W.  Van  Baren  St„  B-7,      Chicago.  IIU> 


$3022  OUR  PIASA  BIRD  SULKY 


Old  Rel! 
Disc  Ha 


We  chaKenpe  any  plow  for 
Kood  work,  lifiht  draft,  easy 
handling,  we  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  farmers. 
Sent  on  trial,  sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
Send  for  big  free 
catalog  and  prices 
on  buggies, harness, 
sewing  machines  & 
]n(JO  other  things,  de- 
livered. Address, 
JIapsood  Plow  Co.. 
^    Boi377.  Alton,  111, 

Tb«  ooly  plgw  fkctorj  la  Che  UaUcd  Sta,tes  Bclilng  direct  to  Itie  eooaumer. 


AGENTS  MAKE  $10  DAILY  SELLING  NEELVS 

thrilling  photographs  of  actual  battle  scenes— 
"FIGHTINd  IN  THE  PHI M I'IMNES,"  160  vivid  half- 
tone photographs  from  Manila  ;  5x8  inches. 
"OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS,"  the  best  collection  of  160 
photographs  of  the  Dewey  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

Outtit  of  either  album,  including  complete  copy  free, 
for  12  cents  coin  or  stamps;  both  alburns  for  20  cents. 
Order  quick,  avoiding  unnecessary  correspondence; 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory;  albums  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Six  .trillion  books  issued  yearly— Catalogue  Free. 
Authors'  manuscripts  promptly  examined. 
F.  TENNYSON  NEELV,  PUBLISHER, 
90  Wabash  Ave.,  Cliicago.       lU  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York. 

WE  ARE  GIVING  AWAY  TO 

QIRL<!!$  and  BOYS  Watches, 

Cameras,  Jewelry  and  Sporting 
Goods  for  selling  JExcelsior 
Bluing.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you 
18  packages  and  premium  list 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  inc.  per 
pkg.,  select  premium,  forward 
money  and  receive  prize  by  re- 
turn mail.  Excelsior  Bluing-Co- 
Dept.  Y.  53  la  Salle  St.  CHlSASa 


Special 
Offer 


The  first  order  for  Osgood  s  Scales 
in  your  locality  takes  tbe  agency. 
One  OSGOOD  always  sells  another. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Don't 
75  Central  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Wait 


THIS  WONDERFUL  OFFER 

Just  to  introduce  our  work  in  your  neighborhood,  for  a 
short  time  only  we  will  make  a  Beautiful  Silver-toned 
Bust  Portrait,  size  11  by  1-i  inches,  made  from  your  photo, 
and  return  to  you.  postpaid,  for  only  ten  two-cent  stamps, 
or  a  lar^'er  picture  of  the  same  kind,  size  14  by  17  inches, 
for  fifteen  two-cent  stamps.  The  l*hoto  is  returned  with 
Portrait.  Such  a  wonderful  offer  has  never  before  been 
made,  and  any  reader  can  take  advantage  of  it  if  they 
answer  this  advertisement  promptly. 

INEW   YORK   STUDIO   OF*  ART, 

204  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WELL 


DRILLIN8 
Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mountwl 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  thera  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

iiiri  I  ft£b|t"|J 

llH  r  I    I    J\  makingwells, 

■  ■  I    L  ■    |1  to  any  depth, 

■  ■  ^™  Mi  write  us,  for 
we  make  it.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
"V."  We  will  mail  it  to  you  free. 

F.C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  Harvey,  IU.(ChlcaBO  SnftnA) 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y'f 
PUMRS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is 

gasoline:  engines  ■[W>^ 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WQRnS.JMMM, 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  D  A  L  L  AS,  T  EX  «©,| 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Ladies  or  gentlemen  to 
canvass  for  Flavoring 
Extracts  (Tea,  Coffees,  Baking-powder,  with  or  without 
Premiums),  Pan-cake  Flour,  Spices,  Rice,  Rolled  Oats, 
Toilet  Soaps.  Perfumes,  etc.  Write  for  Terms,  Territory 
and  Price-lists.  F,  H.  itisinvAY  flavoking  extkactco,, 

Establiahed  Igyy.    Incorporated  16'-Ki.  Decatur,  Illtnols. 

HOWE  MILITARY  SCHOOL  Jv'e^?^e^"t',?S?: 

oughly  for  College,  Scientific  Schools  or  Business.  Hest 
advantages  at  moderate  expense.  Manual  Training 
(elective).  Personal  attention  given  to  each  boy.  Fine 
athletic  field  and  heautiful  lakes.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  Addiikss  KliV.  J.  H.  McKENZIE,  Rector. 

J  *— '  luslrated  catalog  free.  [ 

i  Board  and  tuilioii  reasonable.  Situations  for  r 
4  Graduates,  .\ddiess  D.  L.  JIUSSELMAN,  I'resident,  f 
l^~r~r  Qem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois,  -r-^— v 

tif  A  lVITCr\  Relialile  women  or  men  to  sell  our 
W/\1N  I  IZL^  goods  to  tlie  consumer  in  communi- 
"  ji^,  f^Qi^i  J  jQ  j^d  population; 

permanent  employment  at  good  pay.  .\ddress 

The  Great  Eustcrii  Coffee  &  Tea  Co., 
 301  .S.  lOTii  St.,  St.  Loots,  Mo. 


gAlPAY^?ft^? 

C/'eRU-  NURSERY,  lOUISW 


every  WEEK  If  you  sell 
""REES.  Outfitfree.  STARK 
LOUISIANA.  MO.,  Rockiiort.lil.,  Oansville,  N.V. 


rods: 


Spanisli  Needles,  Pocket  Goldometers, 
Earth  Mirrors.    Catalogue  2  cents. 
.  0.  STAUFFER.  Dept.FF,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


(QPflTjini  EC  atwlioiesale.  Send 
OrCW  I  HuLCO  rorcataloe.  Agents 
^wanted.  COULIEBOPTICAL  CO.  CBiugOiUI. 


DCn   llfCTTIUIS  Sample  FBEB. 

0CII"1f  C  I  I  mU  Or,  F.  E.  Uay.BloomiDgton,  ni. 
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AT  THE  DENTIST'S 

I've  had  a  lioller  tooth  filled,  an' 

I  didn't  irell  a  mite; 
The  dentis'  called  me  "little  man"— 

Tho'  onct  I  tried  to  bite. 
But  I  wuz  boun'  to  stan'  it,  for 

Pa  said,  "Now,  Jimmy,  lad, 
Perteu'  you've  been  away  to  war 

And  you've  got  wounded,  bad." 

The  dentis"  said,  "That  cav'ty 

Can't  be  fixed  up  too  quick;" 
A  tiny  mirror  helped  him  see 

Upon  a  weeny  stick  I 
He  stretched  my  mouth,  I  guess  a  mile; 

So,  geel  I  nearly  died: 
For,  my!  I  couldn't  swaller  while 

He  wuz  at  work  inside! 

An'  then  he  dug  an'  dug  an'  dug— 

But  what  I  hated  wuz 
The  thing  I  call  a  "doodle-bug;" 

'Cause,  sakes!  but  it  can  buzz! 
He'd  put  that  in,  an'  whir  an'  whir 

Till  it  wud  feel  red-hot— 
I  don't  want  more  of  that;  no,  sir! 

Sh'd  say  I'd  rather  not. 

An'  even  when  he  didn't  touch 

A  place  that  hurt  a  bit. 
Somehow  it  hurt  me  jus'  as  much, 

Since  I  wuz  "spectin'  it. 
But  when  he  got  the  malgum  stuff 

All  wadded  in  an'  flat, 
I  said,  "Oh,  pooh!  I'm  pretty  tough! 

I've  stood  lots  more  than  that!" 


NOT  TO  BE  PUMPED 

A SMALL  Scotch  boy  had  been  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  against  his 
father,  who  was  accused  of  disorder- 
ly conduct  in  the  streets.  The  bailie 
began  to  wheedle  him: 
"Come,  my  wee  mon,  speak  the  truth,  an' 
let  us  know  all  ye  ken  about  this  affair." 

"Weel,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  "d'ye  ken  Inver- 
ness street'/" 
"I  do,  laddie,"  replied  his  worship. 
"Weel,  ye  gang  along  it,  and  turn  into  the 
square,  and  cross  the  square — " 
"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  bailie,  encouragingly. 
"And  when  ye  gang  across  the  square  ye 
turn  to  the  right  and  up  into  High  street, 
and  keep  on  up  High  street  till  ye  come  to  a 
pump." 

"Quite  right,  my  lad:  proceed,"  said  his 
worship;  "I  know  the  old  pump  well." 

"Weel,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  look  of  infan- 
tile simplicity,  "ye  may  gang  and  pump  it, 
for  ye'll  no  pump  me." — Baptist  Union. 


RIGHT  AFTER  ALL 

A  head  adorned  with  shaggy  and  unman- 
ageable whiskers  was  thrust  out  of  the 
window,  and  a  voice  that  fitted  the  beard 
inquired: 

"What  is  it?" 

"Oh,  is  this  Mr.  Higgins?"  came  a  still, 
small  voice  from  the  shade  of  the  doorway 
below. 

"Yes." 

"Please  come  to  414  High  street  just  as 
quick  as  you  can,  and  bring  your  instru- 
ments." 

"I  ain't  no  doctor;  I'm  a  carpenter.  Dr. 
Higgins  lives  in  the  next  street."  And  the 
window  came  down  with  a  slam  that  told  of 
former  experiences  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  humble  artisan. 

But  Carpenter  Higgins  had  not  got  com- 
fortably back  into  bed  before  the  bell  rang 
again,  and  uttering  some  remarks,  he  rose 
once  more  and  went  to  the  window. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  now?"  he  ejac- 
ulated. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  little  voice,  "it's 
you  we  want.  Pa  an'  ma  is  shut  up  in  the 
foldiu'-bed.  an'  we  can't  get  'em  out."— Pear- 
son's Weekly. 

NO  DIFFERENCE 

Lightning-rod  agent  (triumphantly)- "I  have 
done  a  good  piece  of  work  to-day,  my  dear. 
Got  old  Farmer  Hawbuck's  signature  to  this 
contract  for  me  to  rod  his  house  and  barn 
fur  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  I— 
AVell,  by  George!  here's  a  funny  mistake  in 
the  contract— a  "b'  accidentally  put  in  the 
place  of  a  'd'  makes  mo  agree  to  rob  his 
house  and  barn  for  that  sum  of  money." 

Wife— "That  is  near  enough,  isn't  it,  Lean- 
der?"— Judge. 

ALMOST  ALL  RIGHT 

There  once  was  a  writer  named  Wright, 
Who  iu.structed  his  son  to  write  right. 
He  siiid,  "Boy,  write  Wright  right; 
It  is  not  right  to  write 

ANriglil  awry;  try  to  write  Wright  aright!" 

— Carolyn  Wells. 


ITS  PATHOS  LOST 

"Now,  is  that  not  pathetic?  "  said  a  benev- 
olent-looking old  gentleman,  standing  with  a 
friend  in  a  near-by  doorway.  "See  how  the 
poor  crave  ice  this  sultry  weather!  You  and 
I.  who  can  get  any  sort  of  refreshing  drink 
whenever  we  want  it.  can't  imagine  what  a 
luxury  it  is  to  them!  That  little  fellow  is 
happy  because  he  has  rescued  a  morsel  of 
coolness  from  a  filth.v  gutter!  Come  here  a 
minute,  my  boy." 

The  child  approached  by  cautious  detours, 
shifting  his  ice  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

"Here  is  a  dime  for  you,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, kindly.  "Go  buy  yourself  a  glass  of 
lemonade.  Y'ou  musn"t  eat  that  stuff;  it  may 
make  you  sick.'" 

"I  wasn't  goin'  t'  eat  it,"  replied  the  gam- 
in, seizing  the  coin. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  philanthropist,  in 
surprise.  "What  did  you  want  with  it, 
then?" 

The  urchin  grinned. 

"I  wanted  ter  put  it  down  de  blind  man's 
back,"'  he  replied.— New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


LITTLE  BITS 

"Persons  who  stammer,"  said  the  pseudo- 
scientific  boarder,  "do  so  because  they  think 
faster  than  they  can  talk." 

"Is  that  the  reason,"  asked  the  savage 
bachelor,  "that  we  so  seldom  meet  a  woman 
who  stammers?  "-Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Money,"  said  the  philosopher,  "may  often 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Sometimes  the 
mighty  dollar  is  a  man's  worst  enemy." 

"Y'es,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum;  "and  I 
often  feel  that  a  number  of  people  love  me 
for  the  enemies  I  have  made." — "Washington 
Star. 

"And  so  her  father  got  rich  out  of  an  in- 
vention? Well,  I'm  surprised.  He  doesn't 
look  as  if  he  knew  enough  to  invent  any- 
thing." 

"He  didn't  invent  anything  except  a  plan 
for  freezing  out  the  inventor." — Chicago 
News. 

An  intelligent  farmer  has  discovered  that 
by  planting  onions  and  potatoes  in  the  same 
field  in  alternate  rows  the  onions  become  so 
strong  that  they  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  potatoes  in  such  volume  that  the  roots 
are  kept  moist  and  a  big  crop  is  raised  In 
spite  of  the  drought. 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  son  in  the 
Philippines,  Mrs.  Parkins?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Jones.  He  writes 
regularly." 

"And  is  his  heart  in  this  war?" 

"I  don't  exactl.v  know.  I  judge  from  what 
he  says  that  it  is  in  his  boots  most  of  the 
time." 

Aunt  Ethel— "Well,  Beatrice,  were  you  very 
brave  at  the  dentist's?" 

Beatrice — "Yes.  auntie.  I  was." 

Aunt  Ethel— "Then  there's  the  ten  cents  I 
promised  you.  Now  tell  me  what  he  did  to 
you." 

Beatrice— "He  pulled  out  two  of  Willie's 
teeth!" 

A  troubled  but  trusting  subscriber  recently 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Huron,  Kansas, 
"Herald:"  "What  ails  my  hens?  Every 
morning  I  find  one  or  more  of  them  keeled 
over,  to  rise  no  more." 

The  reply  was:  "The  fowls  are  dead.  It  is 
an  old  complaint,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
except  to  bury  them." 

"Clara  Jane,"  said  the  returned  soldier, 
whose  heart  was  beating  tumultuously,  "you 
must  pardon  me  if,  in  my  confusion.  I  gave 
you  the  military  salute  when  I  came  in." 

"But  you  didn't,  Osiar.""  shyly  replied  the 
maiden,  who  had  formed  a  crude  idea  of  the 
military  salute  from  what  she  had  read  about 
Hobson,— Chicago  Tribune. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  was  showing  a  friend 
the  beauties  of  the  city,  "this  is  the  Grand 
street  bridge.  Y'ou  may  remember  hearing 
that  a  woman  fell  from  here  some  time  ago 
and  lost  one  of  her  eyes." 

"She  did?" 

"Y'es;  and  then  she  sued  the  city  for 
?15,000." 

"That  was  an  eye  dear,  wasn't  it?" 

Mother— "You  brought  this  on  yourself. 
Charlie.  I  told  you  that  all  that  apple  pie 
you  ate  last  night  would  throw  your  diges- 
tion out  of  order." 

Charlie— " 'Tain't  out  of  order,  ma;  it's  in 
order." 

Mother— "Charlie!  when  you  are  suffering 
so,  how  can  you  say  your  digestion  is  in 
order?" 

Charlie — "Well,  it  is,  ma— in  apple  pie 
order." 


Farmers  should  read  the  "Western  Trail." 
Published  riuarterly  liy  the  Chicago,  Rock  Islaml  ,v 
Pacific  Railway.   Sent  free  for  one  year. 

Address  at  once  by  letter  or  postal-card, 

John  Sksastian,  G.  r.  A.,  Chicago. 
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WE  WANT  YOU 

«^     €^  «^ 

p  represent  the  WOMAN'S  HoME  COMPANION,  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  family  magazine  in  the  world. 
We  want  one  representative  at  every  post-office  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  towns  of  2,000  or  over  we  want 
two  or  more  representatives,  according  to  population. 

Through  these  representatives  we  mean  to  present  the 
merits  of  this  magazine  to  every  family  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  eight  months. 

WILL  YOU  REPRESENT  US  AT  YOUR  POST-OFFICE? 
If  so,  write  us  to-day  for  "Instructions  to  Club-Raisers," 
order  blanks,  return  envelopes  and  terms. 

We  already  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  325,000 
copies  a  month.  This  means  that  we  probably  have  some 
subscribers  right  in  your  community  whose  subscriptions 
will  expire  soon.  Unless  reminded  of  the  matter  they  may 
neglect  renewing. .  If  called  upon  in  time  they  are  certain 
to  renew.  We  will  allow  you  just  as  much  for  getting  one 
of  these  to  renew  as  for  getting  a  new  subscriber. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  minister  on  your  card,  and 
we  wiH  send  you  a  list  of  such  persons.  Thus  you  have  the 
way  opened  up  for  an  easy  beginning. 

THE  OUTFIT  IS  FREE.  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  How  profitable  ?  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  outline  here  the  various  rewards  we  offer  for  clubs  of 
subscribers,  but  upon  receipt  of  your  card  we  will  send  you 
a  full  explanation  of  our  terms;  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
more  than  satisfactory.  Address 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
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NEW  AND 
STYLISH 


HAMMOCK 


SIZE  OF  BED,  36  by  76  INCHES 

r^l^W^r^     This  Handsome  Hammock  given  FREE 
1^  for  a  club  of  EIGHT  yearly  subscribers 

I     gXi  ^ I  -I     to  Farm  and  Fireside.     See  shipping 

directions  below.    You  can  easily  make 
up  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  in  one  afternoon. 

Has  an  easy  pillow,  to  rest  your  weary  head.  Beautiful 
drapery  on  the  sides.  Is  closely  woven,  in  bright  colors. 
Every  Hammock  has  the  new  and  improved  steel  spreader, 
reinforced  with  grooved  wood.  Is  stylish,  and  so  well 
made  that  it  is  offered  on  its  merits. 


GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  EIGHT  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  this  new  and  stylish  Hammock  for 

(When  this  i\{f'cr  is  accepted  the  ttame  mfry  be  counted  in  a  club) 


$1.45 


SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS— The  Hammock  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges 
I    to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case.    When  packed  ready  for  shipping  it 

weighs  six  pounds.  Be  sure  to  give  express  office  If  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

NOTE— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Kiresido  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  'of  dubs  may  accept  any 
of  the  i)reniium  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  Renewals 
and  new  .names,  including  a^club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


AuGirsT  15,  1899 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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PATTERNS  OF  SEASONABLE  GARMENTS 

We  offer  this  month  a  selection  of  up-to-date  patterns  suitable  to  the  season.    The  patterns  are  full  and 

complete,  being  especially  suited  for  home  dressmaking. 


No.  7726.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist 

WITH  Sailor  Collar.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  incties  bust. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  mal<e  it  more  vaUiahle  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  numher 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  i 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  u-Uh  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  hy.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  cvenj  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIET  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gotvn  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Ho.  7731.— Ladies'  Scalloped  Flounced  Skirt. 
11  cents.   Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  3U  inches  waist. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


-Ladies 
,  32,  34,  36, 


Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


HRHH  We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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THE  EYES  OF  THE  WHOLE 
WORLD  ARE  UPON  THE  


Philippines 


Gathering  Sea=birds'  Eggs  on  Laysbn  Island 


Our  war  with  the  Fihpinos 
is  the  burning  question  of  the 
hour.  It  is  obtaining  greater 
importance  day  by  day,  and 
ez'ef^y  American  citizen  with 
iJie  TV  elf  are  of  the  country  at 
heart  sJionld  become  t/ior- 
oiigJily  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions now  existing. 

To  understand  the  designs 
of  Aguinaldo,  the  nature  of 
the  Fihpinos,  the  task  set  for 
our  army  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  one  must  study 
the  local  conditions  of  the 
Philippines.  To  do  this  to 
the  best  advantage  requires 


A   JOURNEY   TO   THE  PHILIPPINES 


To  make  this  journey  in  person  costs  money — lots  of 
money— but  you  can  make  it  by  means  of  our  "Photographic 
Panorama  of  Onr  New  Possessions  "  without  cost. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Uncle  Sam's  possessions. 

THE  VOLCANO  OF  KALAUEA,  the  largest  active 
volcano  in  the  world,  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  eruption,  and 
threatens  to  destroy  the  City  of  Hilo,  at  its  base. 

OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS  contains  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanos. 

Not  only  can  you  make  the  Journey  to  the  Philippines, 
but  also  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  with  side  trips  to 
St.  Thomas  and  the  Barbados.  \o\i  may  also  take  a 
delightful  Cruise  with  the  Navy  and  spend  some  enjoyable 
days  in  Camp  with  the  Army.    All  this  is  provided  for  by 


Crater  of  Kalauea — Largest  Active  Volcano  in  the  World 


OVER  300  MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 


ACCOMPAINIED   BY   PUUU  DESCRIPTIONS 


The 
pictures 


reading 
and  in 


matter  in  the  book  gives  a  brief,  interesting  history  of  the  islands,  descriptions  of  the 
formation  on  climate,  population,  products,  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico, 

Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  Because 
we  publish  the  book 
ourselves  ,and  do  not 
make  any  profit  on  it 
at  all  ( it  is  the  sub- 
scriptions and  clubs 
that  we  wish  to  pro- 
cure) explains  why  we 
offer  it  at  such  an  ex- 

■[-j-g^Qj-j-J j j^2^j.y  I)3^j-cra^in  Bishop  Museum  and  Archeeological  Institute,  Honolulu 

The  pages  are  8  inches  wide  by  1 1  inches  long,  and 
there  are  many  full-page  illustrations.  Full  and  entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and 
This  Paper  One  Year,  for  


40  Cents 


Rainbow  Falls,  Near  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii 


(  When  this  offer  is  nn-pfift^d  thi^  vam^  wnu  h>-  ronufe'f  in  a  club.) 


We  Will  Give  This  Grand  Book  FREE  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


Postaee  on  this  book 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


AnGUST  15,  1899 
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XTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

FOR  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

N  order  to  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside  to  thousands  of  new  homes  during  the  next  few  months  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing GRAND  COMBINATION  OFFER:  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  to  any  address  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  give  the  j'z^^i'm^^^r  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  books,  BOTH  FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS. 


"PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA 


Of  Our  Jfew  Possessions  "  is 
a  marvelous  book  of  soenic 
beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  Turning  its  pages 
is  like  the  passing  of  a  grand  panorama.  Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United 
States  an  empire;  the  fortunes  of  war  have  added  to  her  care  and  ownership  rich 
tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet 
they  are  strangers,  for  w^nt  of  accurate  pictorial  knowledge  of  them.  This  want 
is  now  fully  supplied  by  this  new  book  of  over  .300  photographic  views.  While 
enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important  historical  events  are  painted  on  the 
mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  a  half  to  a  full  page  in 
size.  Each  page  is  8  by  llj  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


"GLEASON'S  HORSE  B00K'\^;°^^T%T'°"'''r""1 

throughout  America  as  the  most 
expert  and  successful  horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering 
vicious  horses  and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are 
simple  and  sensible,  and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm. 
The  book  contains  130  illustrations  and  413  pages,  each  page  .5.1  inches  wide  by 
7A  inches  long.  It  tells  all  about  the  horse.  There  are  chapters  on  "  Educating 
the  Horse,"  "Teaching  Horses  Tricks,"  "How  to  Buy,"  "How  to  Feed,  Water 
and  Groom,"  "Breeding  and  Piaising  Horses,"  "Breaking  and  Taming,"  "Meth- 
ods of  Detecting  Unsoundness,"  "The  Teeth,"  "Horseshoeing,"  and  "Diseases 
of  the  Horse."  This  book,  in  expensive  binding,  was  sold  by  agents  for  $2  a  copy. 


"SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA"  and 
"SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN" 

These  two  excruciatingly  funny  books  by  that  clever 
humorous  writer,  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"  are  decidedly 
her  very  best  productions,  and  they  are  sure  to 

...MAKE  YOU  LAUGH  UNTIL  YOU  CRY 

"  Samantha  at  Saratoga  "  was  written  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at 
Saratoga,  the  proudest  pleasure  resort  in  America. 
The  b6ok  takes  off  the  follies  of  fashionable  dissipation 
in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style. 
The  story  of  Samantha's  "tower"  to  Saratoga,  accom- 
panied by  her  "wayward  pardner,"  is  extremely  funny. 

"Saniantha  Among  the  Brethren"  was  written  to 
exhibit  the  comite  side  of  the  men's  argument  against 
women  "a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it 
to  perfection.  The  learned  Bishop  Xewnian  said,  in 
speaking  of  this  book,  "It  is  irresistibly  humorous  and 
beautiful ;  the  best  of  all  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
J  Josiah.  Allen's  Wife.'"  Samantha's  gossip  about  the 
"doin's"  of  Josiah  and  her  neighbors  and  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  women-folks  in  raising  money  with  which 
to  paper  and  support  the  "  meetin'-house  "  are  just  too 
funny  for  anything. 


"Oh!  artjiie  and 
dispute  with  a 
dyin'  man ! " 


OXK  OF  THp  ILI,l,STR.lTIOXS  KHOM  "S.OIANTHA  .AMONG 
THE  EKETIIRES  "    ((iRE.lTLY  liEUlCEU) 


THESE  TWO  '  SAMANTHA' 
ARE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 


BOOKS 


OVER  :200  COMIC  PICTURES 

SIMILAR  TO  THE  ONE  SHOWN  HERE 

Tlie  pictures  in  these  bnolcs  are  printed  on  better  paper  by 
sloirer  presses,  tliere/nre  tlieij  shoic  up  far  Ijnifnr  ami  clearer  i7i 
the  books  than  the  one  shown  in  this  adrertiseineiit. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive 
binding,  were  sold  for  .'5!2.50  a  copy.  AVe  here  offer 
special  premium  editions  of  these  two  famous  books, 
and  each  one  contains  every  word  and  every  picture  the 
same  as  in  the  .S2..50  editions.  These  books  are  bound 
in  separate  volumes,  and  are  printed  on  good  paper. 
Size  of  each  page,  ah  inches  wide  by  71  inches  long. 

Children  and  grown  people  alike  read  with  rapturous 
delight  these  two  "Samantha"  books.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense,  as  pure  and  inno- 
cent as  the  prattle  of  a  child. 


Remember 

An5'  one  of  these  four  books,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

.^.BOTH  FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS 


And  in  addition  we  make  the  following  exceptionally  liberal  offers  of  PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB-RAISERS: 
For  Only  Ten  Subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  as  offered  above,  choice  of 

any  one  of  the  following  premiums. 


No.  342 


Sizes  4,  5.  6,  7,  S,  9, 10 


No.  343 


Sizes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 


No.  344 


Sizes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  345 


Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  n 


No.  346 


Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11 


Si'Zes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 


Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


No.  349 


Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9 


No.  350 


Sizes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10 


A  GENUINE  SOLID  GOLD  RING,... 

All  of  these  rings  are  warranted  solid  gold.  All  of  the  settings  are  open 
on  the  back  so  they  can  be  easily  cleaned.  These  same  rings  sell  for  ,S2.50 
and  upward.  No.  345,  if  bought  in  a  city  jewelry-store,  would  be  consid- 
ered cheap  at  §3.-  "Warranted  to  be  solid  gold  and  to  give  full  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  The  stones  set  in  the  rings  are  only  imitations,  yet 
are  go  perfect  that  none  but  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference. 

No.  342 — A  solitaire  imitation  Diamond  in  Tiffany  setting. 

No.  343— An  Emerald  (green) ;  a  verj-  popular  ring-. 

No.  344 — Has  three  Garnets  (red),  one  large  and  two  small  ones. 

No.  345— Fine,  lar.Lje  Amethyst  (purple) ;  a  great  favorite. 

No.  346— One  iniitatioa  DiamoQd  and  one  Garnet ;  very  stylish. 

No.  347— A  .Sapphire  (blue) ;  a  very  beautiful  ring. 

No.  348— Two  Turquoises  (light  blue),  one  small  Pearl  on  each  side. 

No.  349— One  Garnet  and  one  Topaz  (brown) ;  pleases  little  girls. 

No.  350— Three  Pearls;  an  attractive  ring. 

NOTE  that  the  above-named  stones  are  imitations  and  not  real  Diamonds, 
Garnets,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  Turquoises,  etc. 

TO  FIND  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  RING  YOU  WEAR,  take  a  narrow  strip  of  stiff 
paper  that  just  meets  aioiind  the  finger  you  want  to  fit;  lay  this  strip  on  measure 
sho\Yn  here,  one  end  at  A ;  the  other  end  .shows  the  size  to  order.  Each  ring  is  made 
in  seven  sizes  only.  Always  give  size  you  want. 


A  SET  OF  SILVER=PLATED  SPOONS... 

Either  TEASPOONS, 

DESSERT" 

§POONS  or 

TABLESPOONS 
Just  like  this  small  cut 

This  silver-plated  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same 
as  solid  silver.  Because  we  buy  our  silverware  direct  from  the  factory  in  enormous 
quantities  (nearly  200,000  pieces  last  season),  and  sell  it  without  pioflt  in  order  to 
get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  is  the  reason  why  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  bargains. 

Dtifd  C  f\in-^l\\raf  Dlo-finrr  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver 
rUrc  V^OlIl-OllVer  ridllUg  metal.whlch  is  the  best  white  metal  known 
for  the  base  of  silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white  that  it  will 
never  change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  all  this  ware  is 
plated  with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

Will  Q.4ar»ii  A  niT-  Taai  To  test  this  silver-plated  ware  use  acids  or  a 
Will  ^IdllU  /Vliy  leal  file.  If  not  fimnd  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and 
exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece  of  ware  damaged  in 
making  the  test.   ALL  OF  THE  WARE  IS  FULL  REGULATION  SIZE. 


A  PEARL=HANDLED,  QOLD=TRIMMED  PEN . . 


This  pen  has  a  pearl  handle,  gold  nose  and  solid  gold  pen.  Length  6J  inches.  Sells  in  stores  for  $1.S{ 


INITIAL  LETTER 


Each  piece  of  this 
silverware  entjrared 
free  of  char (le  with  an  ini/iuf  teller  in  Old  Enijlish.  . 
Only  one  letter  (your  choice)  on  a  pieces 

fwt  fA  t^A  JSJTf^F^  (if>solu(elij  guarantee 

yJU/\t^/\Ly  I  CCt  t^i^ery  piece  of  this  ware  to 
Of  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Ten«poonH  are  Xo.  60,  I>e.«itert-HpoonA  'So.  77 
and  TubleHpouiis  >io.  6'-2.  Order  hy  the  number- 


For  20,  30  or  40  subscribers  choose  any 'Combination  of  premiums  equaling  the  number  of  subscribers  you  have. 
IT  IS  AS  EASY  AS  PLAY  to  get  up  clubs  under  this  unparalleled  offer.  Start  in  <?/  onre  and  win  one  or  more  of  the 
premiums  while  the  offer  holds  good.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SiiiiiiHt«>tiiiMniiiiiiiiin>»iiu.'»i»iiiiiiiitiiinit»iitiiiiiiiitii|tiiii(iiiiiiiinii|iiinii»  uiniitwuii'tHiHiltiiiiiiiinimimmiin  MiMiimiiimntimmiiiiiimmtiimimiiiiiiriiniiiiiimiir 
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THE  FARM  AND  F'lRESIDE 


ArersT  15,  1899 


SELECTIONS 


WHAT  MAN  IS  MADE  OF 

To  BUILD  a  one-huudred-and-tifty- 
eight-pound  man  only  fourteen  el- 
ements altogether  are  needed.  Five  of 
them  are  gases — there  is  enough  gas 
in  a  man  to  fill  a  gasometer  of  3,649  cubic  feet 
— and  nine  are  solids,  found  in  almost  any 
handful  of  clay  you  might  take  up  at  ran- 
dom; that  is  to  say,  carbon,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  sulphur,  sodium,  potassium, 
silicon  and  magnesium.  In  most  people 
minute  quantities  of  a  few  other  things  are 
found,  such  as  copper,  aluminium,  manga- 
nese, lead,  mercur)",  arSenic  and  lithium;  but 
these  substances  are  probably  always  tres- 
passers. 

Far  and  away  the  most  important  element 
in  flesh  and  bone  is  oxygen,  and  the  bulk 
of  that  energetic  gas  which  remains  tran- 
quilly compressed  within  us  is  something 
marvelous.  In  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-eight- 
pound  man  the  weiglit  of  oxygen  is  no  less 
than  106  pounds,  and  the  natural  bulk  of  it, 
if  it  were  set  free,  would  be  equal  to  a  beam 
of  wood  one  foot  square  and  1,191  feet — 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile — long,  or  several 
hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  body  itself. 
Measured  by  the  gallon  it  would  fill  202 
thirty-six-gallon  baiTels. 

Even  bulkier,  though  lighter,  is  hydrogen, 
the  constituent.  Every  man"s  body  con- 
tains sufficient  of  this  lightest  of  all  sub- 
stances to  inflate  a  balloon  that  would  lift 
hiraselfj-  balloon  and  tackle.  In  the  man, 
for  instance,  the  bulk  of  hydrogen  is  over 
2,400  cubic  feet — equal  to  the  cubic  space  of 
a  room  10  feet  high  and  15i.>  feet  square,  and 
the  weight  of  it  is  a  trifle  short  of  13^ 
pounds. 

Of  that  inexplicable  gas,  nitrogen,  there 
is  about  half  an  ounce  to  each  pound  of 
body  weight,  or  approximately  4V2  pounds 
altogether  in  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-eight- 
pound  man.  It  is  about  twenty  times  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  and  by  no  means  likes 
being  cramped  up  in  a  space  of  a  few  cubic 
inches.  This  is  the  most  inert  gas  known. 
Its  bulk  in  the  body  is  58  cubic  feet.  The 
reason  it  is  said  to  be  lifeless  is  that  it 
hates  every  other  element  in  the  world: 
and  while  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
the  other  things,  like  the  continental  pow- 
ers, cannot  live  alone,  nitrogen,  like 
England,  will  not,  if.  it  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  live  in  company.  From  this  trait  arises 
not  only  all  the  action  of  the  human  brain 
and  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  the  ter- 
rible force  of  all  the  great  explosives. 

While  individually  without  any  energy 
whatever,  when  it  does  chance  to  enter  into 
union  with,  other  things  nitrogen  becomes 
the  most  energetic  substance  in  existence. 
The  great  explosive  force  of  nitroglycerin 
is  due  to  azote.  One  of  the  most  frightful 
explosives  known  is  chlorid  of  nitrogen, 
which  goes  off  if  the  sun  shines  on  it  or  if 
a  leaf  touches  it;  and  in  the  human  body 
it  is  the  breaking  down  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds which  actually  constitutes  life. 
Nothing  can  be  alive  without  nitrogen,  itself 
the  type  of  death.  The  last  of  the  sub- 
stances of  any  bulk  in  the  body  is  carbon. 
There  is,  as  nearly  as  jiossible,  a  sack  of 
2Ho  pounds  in  a  one  hundred-and-fifty-eight- 
pound  man,  sutticient  to  make  some  sixty- 
five  gross  of  lead-pencils.  —  Harmsworth 
Magazine. 


TO  KEEP  MOSQUITOES  AWAY 

Piazza  comfort  is  what  you  make  it  in 
these  days  of  outdoor  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries, and  if  only  mosquitoes  wouMn't  rush 
in,  veranda  existence  would  be  ideal  on  these 
moonlight  nights.  To  be  sure,  many  a  house- 
holder has  his  veranda  tightly  screeued  so 
that  they  can't  so  much  as  poke  a  bill  in 
anywhere;  but  all  this  security  keeps  out  not 
cmly  the  air,  but  the  sense  of  being  out  of 
doors  as  well,  and  so  jdazza-screens  have 
their  drawbacks  as  well  as  their  uses. 
Smudges  and  the  Japanese  incense  are  all 
very  well  on  a  calm  night;  but  let  the  wind 
blow  ever  so  gently  and  the  si)arks  are 
hound  to  alight  on  muslin  gowns  and  burn 
a  hole  that  looks  as  if  the  wearer  had 
dropped  thereon  a  bit  of  fire  from  a  cigar- 
ette, and  this  would  never  do.  Though 
between  ourselves  cigarettes  do  keep  mosqui- 
toes at  bay,  and  more  than  one.  woman  has 
been  heard  threatening  to  take  to  smoking 
if  the  pesky  things  didn't  leave  her  alone. 
Hut  there  is  a  certain  preparation — a  mixture 
which  any  one  can  have — that  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  pAce  hate;  imd  it  can  be  used 
IV'ithout  detriment  to  gowns,  morals  or  good 


manners,  and  it  reads  like  this:  Of  hemlock 
and  camphor-oil  one  ounce  each,  of  olive-oil 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  of  turpentine 
and  kerosene  one  eighth  of  an  ounce  each; 
mix,  and  shake  well.  If  the  mosquitoes  are 
thicker  than  you  ever  saw  them,  wet  a  cloth 
with  this  preparation  and  wave  it  about  you 
occasionally;  if  they. are  tolerably  annoying, 
wet  cloths  with  it  and  put  them  on  the  pi- 
azza railing  at  intervals — experience  will 
teach  you  the  proper  length  of  these  inter- 
vals. And  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  put 
some  of  the  stuft'  on  your  hands  and  on  your 
face.  It  is  perfectlj-  harmless,  and  the  odor 
of  it  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  as 
it  is  distinctly  "woodsy."  It  carries  well, 
too,  but  for  some  reason  the  "skeets"  fight 
shy  of  it. 

i. 

A  CLOTHES-PIN  THAT  COST  EDISON  TEN 
DOLLARS 

Possibly  one  of  the  secrets  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison's  success  as  an  inventor  is  his  fore- 
thought. The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park  does 
not  believe  in  leaving  anything  undone  that 
can  be  done  to  further  his  researches.  An 
illustration  may  be  cited  in  his  wonderful 
curiosity-shop.  This  shop  is  a  high-ceilinged 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  filled  with 
shelves  divided  into  pigeonho'esand  drawers. 
Here  are  kept  and  properly  labeled  all 
manner  of  materials  used  in  laboratories 
and  workshops.  Xo  mineralogist  has  a  finer 
collection  of  specimens.  As  to  woods,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  or  the  Metropolitan 
^Museum  of  Natural  History  are  not  more 
complete.  The  collection,  for  instance,  of 
bamboo  fiber  used  in  the  electric-light  bulbs 
comprises  every  specimen  known  to  science. 

Besides  these,  the  shop  'contains  every- 
thing that  an  inventor  could  possibly  want, 
whether  he  were  inventing  a  new  dynamo 
or  a  hobby-horse  that  would  shy  at  bicycles, 
or  devising  a  gigantic  electrical  reproduction 
of  the  battle  of  ^Manila.  Mr.  Edison's  idea 
in  making  the  collection  was  to  provide 
against  any  contingency  that  might  arise. 

"I  want,"  he  said,  "to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  I  don't  want  a  million- 
dollar  idea  to  go  to  waste  while  I  am  send- 
ing to  town  for  ten  cents'  worth  of  material 
from  the  village  store." 

WTien  the  shop  was  stocked  Mr.  Edison 
thought  he  would  test  its  completeness. 
Therefore  he  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  any  of  his  assistants  who  should  mention 
any  material  of  possible  use  not  contained 
in  the  collection.  The  prize  was  won  by  a 
bright  young  man  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
And  the  missing  article  was  a  clothes-pin. 


ELECTROLYTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER 

A  large  amount  of  the  copper  produced  in 
this  country  is  now  refined  electrically,  and 
is  known  as  electrolytic  copper.  Some  of 
the  Western  works  tui-ning  out  this  product, 
especially  where  water-power  is  obtainable, 
are  verj-  large.  One  of  them  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  has  nine  dynamos  of  a  total  bf 
about  2,500  horse-power,  all  driven  by  the 
ilissouri  river,  which  there  rushes  through 
a  deep  gorge.  The  copper-ore  is  ground  up 
and  cast  into  pigs,  and  the  pigs  are  t'seu 
hung  in  large  tanks  filled  with  a  solution 
consisting  chiefly  of  copper  sulphate.  A 
heavy  electric  current  at  low  pressure  is 
passed  through  the  series  of  tanks,  decom- 
posing the  copper  pigs,  and  the  metal  is 
electrolyticalh"  transferred  by  the  solution 
to  sheets  of  copper  hanging  in  each  tank,  so 
that  practically  the  sheets  are  copper-plated. 
The  metal  obtained  is  very  pure.  The  re- 
fuse which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks 
is  rated  at  ?2,500  a  ton,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  it  pay 
the  cost  of  the  electric  process. 


DANGER  FROM  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 

A  recent  writer  has  pointed  out  the  com- 
mon error  of  supposing  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  fire  arising  from  incandescent 
lamps.   After  several  fires  had  been  started 
where  these  lamps  had  been  placed  care- 
lessly among  tapestries,  investigation  showed 
that  enough  heat  is  given  out  by  one  of  these 
lamps  to  start  a  fire.   When  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  was  placed  in  a  bowl  of  water 
and  the  current  turned  on  the  water  soon 
became  warm,  and  then  began  to  bubble. 
An  experiment  with  cotton  proved  the  point 
more  conclusively.  A  lamp  was  put  in  among  [ 
some  cotton,  and  soon  the  cotton  was  on  | 
fire.    Celluloid  will  begin  to  burn  in  five  | 
minutes  after  the  lamp  has  been  placed  in  | 
I'roximity  to  it.    Incandescent  lan;i>s  have,  I 
therefore,  been  declared  dangerous  in  some  1 
;ilaces,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  precau- 
tions as  other  lights, — Normal  Instructor,  i 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  iteie 
IHar  Drill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  attvantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drilL 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  Etamp 

BUCKEYP' 


will  pr-ove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
lequal  in  construction  of  otir 
lothep  well  known  andpoptilar 
drills.  It  is  equipped  mtH 
the  same  Itucheye  Double 
JSuti  Force  Feed,  and 
\etr  Buckeye  Speea  J>e- 
I'ice,  for  changing  feed,  th&t 
is  found  on  otir  other  drills. 

The  Advantage* 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  ths 
f nrrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
:  :te  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  throneh  weeds,  com  stalks,  stnhble,  etc 
They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  witli  either  chain  coTerers  or  sprinc 
press  wheel  coverers.  Tftts  is  a  perfect  IHsc  Drill  ana  trill  meet  every  reqttisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don't  buy  nntil  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

17  Canal  St.,  SPRINCFIELO,  OHIO. 

Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa> 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


This  Cat  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  semi  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  ]>i  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  lAsi. 

Xo  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Tou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  NieJcel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Beavy  BeveUed  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  lime,  and  tcith  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years.  ■> 

BUJINE  CO.,  Bos  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Eeliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valnable  Premiums. 


$5  95  Buys  a  Man's  All -Wool  Suit 


Made  from  Remnants  of  our  finest  clotf)  that  cost  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 
a  yard.  Equal  every  way  to  regular  $18.00  and  $25.00  made  to  measure  suits. 

OUR  RECENT   INVENTORY    showed  an  accumulation  of  over  3.(»00  remnants  of  genuine  imported 
English  CassiDiere  and  Scotch  Cheviot  eloths  that  cost  $3. On,  f.5.00  ftnd 
I'..  I    a  >2n.  ir.  er.c  l;  ur  u-iiicli  there  was  just  enough  cloth  to  make  a  man's  suit.   Expert  cotters  and 
,    skilled  tailors  have  made  thete  cloths  up  Into  i^ack  snits  that  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  our 
S.OO  and  f  JS.tju  made  to  order  suits.    They  are  soperbly  irued  with  extra  hea\-Y  serge  and  Farmer  satin, 
elegaDtly  piped  with  genuine  Skinner's  satin,  sewed  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread  and  fi*      no..rAA+r«to'  - 
They  come  in  medium  and  dark  shades,  and  in  beautiful  fancy  mixtures  and  neat  checks  of 
handsome  designs,  new  colorings  and  stylish  patterns  from  the  most  famous  looms  in  the 
world.  Remember  these  cloths  cost  |3      to  ?6.0(J  a  yard  and  were  used  in  our  US.C*}  and  i2-j.i>0 
made  to  order  suits.   Our  price  1*5-95  don't  cover  the  cost  of  the  cloth  alone,  to 
say  nothing  ofthe  tatlorlne,  enttlne  and  trlmmlnes. 

OUR   GUARANTEE         f^an  t  send  samples  because  we  used  all  the  cloth  that  each 
reD:nant  contained  to  make  a  suit.   Bowever,  vou  have  oar  binding 

guarantee  tliat  the  £ii;i3  are  exactly  as  represented  and  worth  three  times  ^6.95.  

SEND    NO    WONEY         send  this  adv.  with  your  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch  meaiure;  stats 
whether  you  wish  a  medium  or  d  ark  color,  and  if  a  check  or  fancy  mixture  is  desired. 


WE  M.VKE 
Other  Sultn  for 
$6.95t  to 
$13.95 

WRITE  FOR 
Free  Sample* 


^Ve  11  send  the  siiit  by  express  C  O  D.  andallowyoa  to  examine  and  try  It  on  before  you  pay  one  cent. 
It  exactly  as  represented,  the  most  wonderful  value  you  ever  saw,  and  equal  to  the  $]S.i."3  suits  that  others  sell, 
then  pay  the  express  agent  *j.9.5  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pav  nothing  If  unnatf sfactOrr  and  fe 
will  return  it  at  our  expense.    THE  LOCIS  Z.  VEUO>"  CO.,  155.157  W.  Jackson  St.,  ChIcaffD,IU 


r 


FREE  ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL. 

All  freigb-t  paid  by  as  if  not  satisfactory.  Our  new 

Catalo^e  tells  you  all  aboat  it.  It  is  free.  Send  us  a  postal  for  It 
today.  A  better  Organ  or  Piano  for  less  money  than  any  compaDy 
in  the  world.  Over  50  styles  to  select  from.  It  will  do  do  harm  to 
get  our  catalogue  before  you  purchase  elsewhere,  and  may  save 
you  money.  It  shows  you  how  to  get  a  handsome  premium  free. 
"We  sell  on  any  reasonable  terms  desired.  Special  bargains  for 
summer  and  faiL  bEETHOVEV  PL1\0  A-  ORGAX  CO. 
P.O.  Box 


5  P.O.Box  628  Washinpton.  X.  J, 


mm  SOAPS 


Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


Af/D  PREMIUMS. -FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
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THE  TURKISH  FARMER 

BY  EDTVAED  A.  STEIXEE 

1HAVE  left  this  Turkish  farmer  to  come 
last  in  my  descriptions  of  European 
peasantry,  first  because  he  is  last  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  and  secondly  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  difficult  to  approach 
and  hardest  to  describe. 

Turkey  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  races 
and  religions:  Jews,  Kurds,  Circ&,ssians, 
Albanians,  Tartars,  and  finally  .  the  real 
Turks,  or  Osmanlis.  The  Jews  and  Arme- 
nians are  traders  and  mechanics,  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians  are  shepherds,  robbers  and 
slave-dealers,  and  the  Albanians  and  Turks 
are  the  real  farmers. 

The-  Kurdish  and  Circassian  houses  are 
usually  underground  dwellings,  the  cattle- 
stable  being  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house. 
The  cooking-stove  consists  of  an  earthen  jar, 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom.  Into  this  receptacle  fuel  consisting  of 
dried  cow  dung  and  straw  is  thrown,  and 
over  it  a  kettle  is  suspended  by  a  chain. 
Beside  this  stove  the  women  sit,  regardless 
of  fthe-sBT  ike  and  flame,  which  come  like  the 
fumes  of  a  volcano  and  are  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  the  intrusion  of  an 
American.   The  smoke  gets  out  as  best 
it  can  through  the  one  window  of  the 
underground  hole,  but  the  smell  always 
remains.  The  furniture,  which  is  very 
simple,  consists  of  a  few  rugs  spread 
out  on  the  floor  and  some  leather  wallets, 
which  contain  all  the  personal  effects  of 
the  family.   This  is  all  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  Kurdish  shepherd's  home  save 
a  lot  of  guns  and  pistols. 

This  one  room  is  used  as  kitchen,  sit- 
ting and  sleeping  room ;  here  the  little 
Kurds  are  born,  and  here  the  big  Kurds 
die,  unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  die 
on  the  field  in  a  bloody  fray.  There  is 
a  storeroom  close  by  the  living-room 
which  contains  a  cistern  filled  by  earthen 
jars,  and  in  these  is  brewed  the  family 
drink,  called  boza,  which  is  pronounced 
very  much  like  our  "booze." 

Kurdistan  is  a  barren  country,  and 
pasturage  is  the  only  agricultural  pur- 
suit.  Many  of  the  tribes  wander  from 
highland  to  highland,  seeking  pasturage 
and  water  for  their  flocks.   I  have  seen 
a  tribe  from  the  mountains  on  the  march 
in  a  valley  below  me,  and  although  it 
was  an  exceedingly  picturesque  sight, 
yet  it  would  have  been  somewhat  dangerous 
in  closer  proximity.   The  baggage  of  the 
tribe  is  carried  by  bullocks,  who  also  carry 
the  babies  and  the  cradles.  -  The  women  are 
armed  and  are  as  ferocious  as  the  men ;  in 
fact,  those  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  men.   The  women 
are  not  content  with  robbing  a  man,  but 
they  will  strip  him  to  the  waist,  scratch  and 
pinch  him  in  truly  feminine  fashion,  and 
put  as  many  thorns  into  his  body  as  it  wiU 
hold.  The  men  go  about  heavily  armed,  and 
their  sole  business  is  to  look  after  the  bul- 
locks, and  let  the  women  do  the  rest. 

The  Albanians  live  in  the  mountains 
which  stretch  along  the  Adriatic  and  in  the 
spurs  which  stretch  toward  the  Balkan 
plains.  The  whole  country  is  just  one  vast 
sea  of  rocks,  while  the  people  are  as  un- 
friendly as  Xature,  and  generally  as  untrust- 
worthy and  dangerous  as  the  Kurds.  Tlie 
villages  are  made  up  of  gloomy  houses,  built 
of  stone,  with  no  windows  upon  the  street. 
Many  of  the  larger  farm-houses  are  regular 
fortresses,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with 
loopholes  for  the  muskets,  and  it  is  no  rare 


thing  to  enter  a  village  and  hear  the  rattling 
of  the  guns,  and  step  into  the  midst  of  a 
bloody  battle.  There  is  a  village  green  with 
a  public  threshing-floor,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  the  snow  flies  you  can  hear  the  "clip- 
pety-clap"  of  the  threshing-flails  swung 
by  the  women,  for  here  as  elsewhere  in  Tur- 
key the  husband  does  the  bossing  and  the 
wife  does  the  rest.  , 

The  dress  of  the  Albanian  is  peculiar,  for 
the  men  wear  short  skirts,  which  on  Sundays 
are  clean  and  stifliy  starched,  and  to  see 
them  sitting  down  and  carefully  lifting  their 
skirts  is  rather  amusing.  Yet  these  womanly 
looking  men  are  good  fighters  and  prefer  a 
fight  to  going  to  church  or  to  their  mosque.  A 
war  involving  whole  villages  may  start  from 
the  merest  trifles,  such  as  the  breaking  of 
a  pitcher  by  rowdyish  boys,  or  the  killing 
of  arabbit  on  the  neighbors'  hunting-ground, 
so  that  the  white  skirts  of  our  Albanian 
farmers  are  often  seen  with  spots  of  their 
neighbors'  blood  upon  them,  which  spots 
are  a  sign  of  heroism. 

The  crops  they  raise  are  varied,  but  rather 
scant.  On  the  sea-scores  of  the  Adriatic  all 
the  tropical  fruits,  Such  as  oranges,  figs  aai* 


and  cultivated.  Jfo  man  except  the  husband 
ever  gets  further  than  the  "selamlik,"  and 
the  women  of  the  "haremlik"  never  leave  the 
house  unless  closely  veiled  and  carefully 
watched. 

The  Turkish  farmer  of  the  old  school 
rarely  has  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
wives.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  luxury,  as 
women  are  bought  at  regular  market  prices, 
and  have  to  be  fairly  well  provided  for. 
The  "haremlik"  often  is  a  place  of  intrigue, 
scuffling,  wire-pulling  and  hau-pulliug,  and 
the  younger  Turks  are  satisfied  with  one 
wife.  Looking  at  polygamy  as  closely  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  stranger  to  see  it,  I  am  firm 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  dangerous  to  society 
and  hard  on  the  men,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  women,  who  if  well  treated  are 
like  parrots  in  a  gilded  cage,  and  if  ill  treated 
are  like  the  old  cats  which  everybody  abuses 
in  one's  back  yard.  I  also  am  of  the  convic- 
tion that  gradually  polygamy  will  die  out  in 
Turkey  as  it  has  passed  away  from  Judaism. 

Worse  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort 
than  the  multiplicity  of  wives  is  the  super- 
abundance of  a  certain  kind  of  insects  which 
arbqjmd  and  incrS^se  like  the  sands  of  the 


olives,  will  grow,  but  in  the  mountains  a 
little  oats  is  as  much  as  the  farmer  expects. 
The  plow  all  over  Turkey  is  a  woo*en  stick, 
and  the  poor,  rocky  soil  is  not  even  decently 
tickled  by  it. 

The  life  among  them  is  the  most  cheerless 
imaginable.  It  is  made  up  of  much  fighting, 
little  working  and  less  eating,  save  on  such 
rare  occasions  as  a  birth  or  a  marriage  feast. 
Mutton  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  this  not  only  the  most  patient, 
but  the  most  economical  beast,  the  sheep, 
two  thirds  of  the  Turkish  people  would 
starve  to  death. 

The  fertile  lands  of  Asia-Minor  are  settled 
largely  by  genuine  Turks,  where  the  farms 
are  larger  and  a  little  more  cheerful  and 
peaceful.  The  houses  are  of  two  stories, 
even  thehimiblest  one  containing  two  rooms, 
the  "haremlik"  in  the  rear  of  the  house  the 
abode  of  the  women,  and  the  "selamlik"  the 
men's  apartment*  being  connected  by  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground  called  "niabein."  Often 
the  house  is  surroimded  by  a  eheerfiil  gar- 
den, mulberry  and  locust  trees  shade  the 
yard,  and  flowers  seem  to  be  much  loved 


sea-shore.  A  visit  to  a  Turkish  home  is 
always  followed  by  an  unusual  activity,  for 
the  fleas  are  not  killed  as  in  other  countries, 
but  are  permitted  to  grow  and  enjoy  an  un- 
usual liberty.  The  fact  is,  as  an  Armenian 
friend  told  me,  the  Turk  is  too  lazy  to  jump 
after  a  flea,  which  may  be  the  real  reason 
for  their  superabundance. 

Only  two  meals  a  day  are  served  among 
the  Turks;  the  breakfast  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  dinner  at  sunset.  The  farmer 
eats  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  early  in  the 
morning,  never  neglecting  his  coffee,  which 
is  always  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  who 
also  fills  his  pipe  for  him,  lights  it,  and  so 
starts  her  husband  on  his  day's  work. 

The  birth  of  a  baby,  if  it  is  a  hoy,  brings 
great  joj'  to  a  household,  but  the  father  is 
not  permitted  to  see  his  heir  until  eight  days 
after  his  birth.  The  baby  is  tightly  swathed, 
wrapped  in  numerous  blankets,  and  looks 
ugly  enough,  which  is  done  purposely  to 
avoid  the  "evil  eye."  I  am  very  fond  of 
babies,  and  even  the  homeliest  one  gets  a 
kiss  and  a  compliment  from  me ;  but  upon 
telling  a  Turk  that  he  was  the  father  of  a 


beautiful  baby,  I  was  politely  told  that  I 

must  not  lie,  for  the  baby  was  the  homeliest 
imp  that  ever  lived.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
that  "evil  eye,"  which  is  the  bane  not  onh'  of 
the  Turks,  but  of  many  other  superstitious 
people.  The  proper  thing  to  do  when  you. 
see  a  Turkish  baby  is  this :  First  spit  on  it, 
then  say,  "What  a  nasty,  ugly,  cross-eyed 
thing  it  is."  This  will  please  the  mother 
better  than  a  compliment. 

Tlie  Turkish  peasant  is  the  most  remark-, 
able  farmer  in  the  world  in  this  one  respect : 
he  never  grumbles  about  the  weather  nor 
complains  about  poor  crops.    "It  is  the  will 
of  Allah."   li  the  locusts  come  and  eat  up 
his  crops  "it  is  the  will  of  Allah."   If  it  is 
too  dry  or  too  wet  'it  is  the  will  of  Allah." 
It  would  be  a  sin  to  complain.  In  fact,  what- 
ever happens  is  accepted  in  the  same  spirit 
of  resignation,  which  is  very  beautiful,  but 
rather  hard  on  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try.  I  suggested  to  a  farmer  the  spraying  of 
his  fruit-trees  against  a  common  pest,  which 
usually  got  half  the  crop ;  but  he  looked  at 
me  with  calmness  and  disgust,  and  said,  "If 
Allah  sends  the  pest,  his  will  be  done."  In 
this  fatalistic  spirit  the  Turk  lives  and 
dies.   There  is  no  enterprise,  no  hurry, 
no  anxiety;  everything  moves  as  it 
moved  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  I 
suppose  will  move  in  this  way  until 
"moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more." 


TURKISH  LIFE 

As  IX  most  oriental  cities,  there  are 
two  distinct  modes  of  existence  in 
Constantinople— the  outdoor  life  and  the 
indoor  life.    The  majority  of  Turks 
leave  their  homes  in  the  morning  and 
return  late  in  the  afternoon  when  their 
work  is  done.    During  the  day  they  live 
owt  of  doors  in  the  bazaars,  but  as  soon 
as  the  Turk  has  completed  his  business 
he  goes  home,  and  if  you  ask  for  him 
you  will  be  told  that  he  is  in  the  harem, 
and  not  to  be  disturbed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
his  servants  will  refuse  even  to  inform 
him  of  your  presence.    If  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  you  should  see  him,  j  ou 
may  wait  his  pleasure  in  the  selamlik, 
the  room  for  receiving  male  guests, 
v.^hich  is  found  in  every  Turkish  house, 
and  beyond  which  are  the  mysterious 
regions  of  the  harem.    "Harem,"  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the.  word,  merely 
means  the  private  apartments,  and  these 
would  be  called  bj-  the  same  name  even  in  a 
bachelor's  establishment  inhabited  solely  by 
men,  but  generally  it  is  applied  to  every 
place  intended  for  women.   The  end  of  the 
Turkish  railway  carriage  curtafned  off  from 
the  rest  is  harem ;  so  is  the  ladies'  cabin  on 
board  ship,  and  the  latticed  gallery  in  a 
mosque.   In  the  dwelling-house  it  is  all  that 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  wife  and  children 
and  other  ladies  of  the  familj-.   And  here 
I  may  saj"  that  few  Turks  nowadays  have 
more  than  one  wife,  though  the  Koran  allows 
every  man  four  at  a  time,  and  encourages  a 
constant  change  by  facilitating  divorce. 

The  traditional  Turk  with  his  innumerable 
women  no  longer  exists,  except  as  a  very 
rare  exception,  but  the  Mussulman  has  not 
sacrificed  the  advantages  of  the  privacy 
granted  him  by  the  Mohammedan  law  and 
custom.  "Whatever  exists  or  goes  on  behind 
the  doors  leading  out  of  the  selamlik  belongs 
to  his  private  life,  and  no  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  Eastern  manners  would  think 
of  even  suggesting  the  existence  of  women 
in  the  house.— From  "Constantinople,"  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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TWO  views  of  the  proposition  to  solve  tlie 
race  question  of  the  South  by  the 
exodus  of  the  blaclc  man  are  e.xpressed  in 
recent  interviews  of  the  Chicago  "Times- 
Herald."  President  Booker  T.  Washington, 
of  the  Tuskegee  Xormal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  said: 

"The  next  census  will  show  that  the,  ne- 
groes number  about  10,000,000,  of  whom 
8,000,000  at  least  are  in  the  South.  I  regard 
it  as  impracticable  to  move  any  large  pro- 
portion of  that  total.  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe.  TVliile  in  London, 
which  is  the  centfer  of  African  interests 
nowadays,  I  made  a  special  study  of  Africa. 
Africa  is  the  only  place  for  the  black  man  to 
go,  but  it  is  now  parceled  out  among  Euro- 
pean powers.  I  should  prefer  to  stay  here 
and  take  my  chances  rather  than  take  them 
under  an  alien  flag.  Outside  Liberia  there 
is  no  room  in  Africa,  and  Liberia  is  small 
and  unhealthful.  The  black  race  must  work 
out  its  own  future  in  the  South  by  educa^ 
tion,  mechanical,  intellectual  and  moral. 
When  you  consider  that  only  for  thirty  years 
has  the  experiment  been  made  you  will  not 
be  too  hasty  in  your  judgment.  Thirty  years 
is  a  short  time  in  an  evolution.  What  the 
negro  needs  is  property  and  education,  and 
when  he  gains  those  he  will  gain  his  rights. 
At  my  school  we  have  one  thousand  stu- 
dents; we  give  instruction  in  twenty-six 
industries,  and  the  students  have  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  under  cultivation." 


Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Liberia  colonization  scheme,  said: 

"You  whites  never  get  along  with  any 
other  race.  As  I  read  history  you  have 
oppressed  them  all.  A  down-trodden,  abject, 
demoralized  race  excites  plenty  of  pity,  but 
it  never  gets  any  respect.  A  nation  to  be  a 
nation  must  get  by  itself,  have  its  commerce, 
its  laws,  its  literature,  its  bishops,  its  .states- 
men. That  is  what  we  blacks  want.  I  feel 
that  we  can  do  it.  Give  us  a  chance  to  make 
a  black  nation  in  Africa.  Let  the  govern- 
ment which  owes  us  something  provide  a 
steamship  line  to  Africa,  and  let  us  have 
cheap  passage.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
black  race  in  the  South." 


GOTEExoR  Theodoee  Eoosevei^t  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  to  twelve 
thousand  persons  at  Ocean  Grove,  Xew 
Jersej',  on  "Practical  Politics  and  Decent 
Politics."   He  said,  in  part: 

"When  I  am  addressing  a  body  like  this  I 
naturally  like  to  speak  on  the  question  of 
political  life,  for  in  a  country  such  as  ours 
the  political  life  must  in  the  long  run  corre- 
spond to  the  social  and  religious  life. 

"It  is  idle  for  the  mass  of  good  citizens  to 
try  to  set  themselves  apart  as  not  responsible 
for  our  political  shortcomings.  In  the  end 
the  politicians  must  be  exactly  what  the 
people  allow  them  to  be.  They  must  repre- 
sent the  people— perhaps  the  vice,  perhaps 
the  virtue,  perhaps  the  indiiference  of  the 
people.  This  does  not  in  the  least  excuse 
politicians  that  are  bad,  and  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  every  vicious  politician 
—above  all  every  successful  politician— tends 
to  debauch  public  conscience,  to  render  bad 
men  bolder,  and  decent  men  w^ho  are  not 
far-sighted  more  cynically  indiilerent  than 
ever. 

"But  in  blaming  the  politician  do  not  for- 
get that  we  are  ourselves  to  blame  for  per- 
mitting his  existence.  Again,  do  not  let  us 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we 
shall  ever  make  polities  better  by  hysterics 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Wild  denunciation 
of  all  politicians,  good  and  bad,  is  the  very 
thing  most  advantageous  to  the  bad  pol- 
itician, because  such  denunciation,  being  one 
half  false,  loses  all  practical  effect,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false.  In  the  same  way  a  place  second  in 
infamj'  to  the  man  who  is  dishonest  in  pol- 
itics is  occupied  by  the  man  who  wrongfully 
accuses  him  who  is  honest  of  dishonesty. 

"Again,  avoid  another  form  of  hysterics. 
Do  not  trust  to  sudden  uprightness,  to  sud- 
den insurrections  of  virtue.  Do  not  get  into 
the  habit  of  permitting  things  to  drift  from 
bad  to  worse,  w^ith  the  belief  that  you  can 
always  apply  a  revolutionary  remedy.  Tou 
might  just  as  well  expect  to  conduct  a  pri- 
vate business  safely  on  such  principles  as  to 
get  a  satisfactory  government  by  their  ap- 
plication in  public  life.  Eevolutions  are 
sometimes  necessary,  but  government  by 
revolution  is  not  a  success. 

"We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  our 
good  citizens  that  they  apply  themselves 
not  intermittently,  but  steadilj",  to  their  pub- 
lic duties ;  that  they  make  it  their  business 
to  know  how  their  public  representatives 
stand  and  what  they  do,  and  that  they  keep 
our  polities  at  a  constantly  high  level.  It 
ought  to  be  true,  but  unfortunately  it  too 
often  is  not,  that  questions  of  morality 
should  never  be  party  questions.  It  is  a 
shame  to  tis  as  a  nation  that  we  should  have 
tolerated  for  ^'■ew  York,  for  instance,  an 
administration  against  which  it  is  necessary 
to  war,  not  on  the  grounds  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  on  grounds  of  elementary 
morality.  We  never  can  have  politics  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  in  this  country  until  we 
make  it  understood  that  dishonesty  in  a 
public  servant  is  an  unpardonable  sin ;  that 
corruption  of  any  kind  will  not  be  condoned 
for  any  consideration  of  party  expediency. 
When  it  is  thus  understood  that  the  first 
requisite  of  a  public  servant  will  be  honesty, 
when  we  rule  out  once  for  all  any  system 
that  is  corrupt,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
we  have  the  road  free  for  our  political  de- 
velopment, for  the  fighting  out  of  political 
issues  on  the  proper  plane. 

"Xow,  this  is  decent  politics,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  practical  politics.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  all  that  there  is  of  practical  politics. 
It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  do  what  is 
honest  yourselves  and  insist  upon  honesty 
■  in  others ;  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  act  up 
to  what  you  believe  to  be  right.  You  have 
also  got  to  possess  courage,  and,  finally,  you 
have  got  to  possess  common  sense.  Courage, 
because  if  there  is  one  individual  who  is  not 
entitled  to  exist  in  a  community  like  ours  it 
is  the  timid  good  man. 

"In  New  York  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
decent  people  could  combine  to  overthrow 
the  civic  corruption  if  they  only  would ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  so  apt  to  fight 
one  another,  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  to  exactly 
how  high  the  ideal  of  their  government  shall 
be,  that  they  too  often  throw  the  victory 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  ideal  at 
all,  and  who  in  addition  to  a  cynical  belief 
in  the  power  of  corruption  and  in  mere 
demagogy  also  set  about  their  work  with 
the  practical  common  sense  that  you  expect 
a  man  to  show  in  managing  his  own  busi- 
ness. As  long  as  good  men  are  mere  vision- 
aries they  do  not  accomplish  very  much.  Of 
course,  they  have  got  to  have  the  good  side 


of  the  visionary  in  them,  or  else  they  won't 
be  good  men.  WTien  a  man  ceases  to  strive 
to  make  manhood  better,  ceases  to  believe  in 
a  higher  ideal  and  to  endeavor  to  realize  it 
so  far  as  his  own  limited  powers  and  the 
human' frailty  of  those  about  him  permit, 
why,  he  ceases  to  be  useful  at  all.  The  one 
trait  which  of  all  others  seems  to  me  the 
least  admirable  in  our  national  character  is 
the  tendency  to  deify  mere  smartness,  mere 
success,  without  regard  to  whether  the  suc- 
cess is  obtained  by  worthy  or  unworthy 
methods. 

"Take  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  when  he 
said  that  if  he  could  not  get  the  best,  then 
he  was  going  to  get  the  best  possible.  Is  ever 
be  content  with  evil,  never  accept  apologies 
for  what  is  bad,  but  do  not  throw  away  the 
chance  to  get  good  merely  because  it  is  not 
the  best  that  under  ideal  conditions  could  be 
obtained.  Moreover,  in  politics  remember 
especially  that  you  want  to  mix  with  your 
fellows,  and,  above  all,  with  the  good  men 
whose  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  proper  do 
not  in  all  respects  square  with  yourself.  So 
far  as  you  can  respect  their  prejudices,  and 
remember  that  you  doubtless  have  a  good 
many  of  your  own  of  which  you  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Try  to  strike  hands  in  the  effort, 
and  struggle  to  obtain  what  you  both  believe 
in  instead  of  wrecking  everything  to  the 
profit  of  the  worst  foes  of  both  of  you  by 
quarreling  over  the  points  on  w^hich  you 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement, 

"The  call  for  great  heroism  in  an  individ- 
ual or  in  a  nation  does  not  often  arise.  If 
you  wait  for  heroic  days  to  come  before  you 
exert  yourself  you  will  simply  be  a  drone, 
for  it  is  in  doing  the  little  duties  of  the  time 
that  count  most  for  good.  Still,  the  need  for 
heroism  does  now  and  then  arise.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  nation  is  face  to  face  with  a 
duty  that  calls  for  heroism.  I  mean  our 
attitude  in  the  Philippines.  We  put  our  pick 
into  the  rotten  foundation  of  Spanish  gov- 
ernment both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
We  tumbled  the  building  down  in  as  right- 
eous a  war  as  was  ever  undertaken.  Now, 
if  we  are  worth  our  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  ruins  are  cleared  a^vay  and  the  temple 
of  justice  and  honesty  reared  in  their  places. 

"We  shall  be  guilty  of  a  terrible  wTong  to 
humanity  if  in  the  Philippines  we  retreat 
before  armed  savagery  instead  of  organizing 
a  suitable  government  which  shall  guarantee 
justice  to  every  one  and  an  ever-increasing, 
.measure  of  liberty  to  those  who  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  it.  The  whole  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  the  wrong  done  by  the 
mere  sentimentalist  is  often  of  ■  larger  pro- 
portions and  more  elastic  than  any  other 
kind  of  wrong,  and  of  this  wrong  we  shall 
be  guilty  if  we  fail  to  do  our  task  thoroughly 
and  well.  It  will  call  for  but  the  merest 
fraction  of  our  strength  provided  only  we 
choose  to  exert  that  strength.  If,  however, 
the  people  let  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress hamper  the  administration  as  they  did 
last  winter,  when  they  refused  to  put  the 
army  on  a  proper  footing  as  to  size,  per- 
manence and  organization,  then  the  people 
have  themselves  to  thank  if  the  war  lingers, 
with  difiBculties  and  dangers  increased. 

"What  the  people  have  to  do  is  to  resolve 
to  back  up  the  President  to  the  full  in  seeing 
that  the  outburst  of  savagery  is  repressed 
once  for  all;  to  see  that  these  new  tropic 
islands  in  the  East  and  West  alike  are  not 
left  to  be  the  prey  of  partisans  and  spoils- 
men, but  are  governed  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  their  i-nhabitants,  and,  therefore, 
ultimately  for  the  honor  and  renown  of 
America." 

IX  EEPLYiXG  to  an  address  of  welcome  at 
Cliff  Haven,  New  York,  President  McKin- 
ley  recently  said : 

"Whatever  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  accomplish  since  I 
last  met  you  in  this  audience-chamber  has 
been  because  the  hearts  of  the  people  have 
been  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Our  patriotism  is  neither  sectional 
nor  sectarian.  We  may  differ  in  our  political 
and  religious  beliefs,  but  we  are  united  for 
country.  Loyalty  to  the  government  is  our 
national  creed.  We  follow^  all  of  us,  one 
flag.  It  symbolizes  our  purposes  and  our 
aspirations;  it  represents  what  we  believe 
and  what  we  mean  to  maintain,  and  wherever 
it  floats  it  is  the  flag  of  the  free,  the  hope  of 
the  oppressed,  and  wherever  it  is  assailed, 
at  any  sacrifice  it  will  be  carried  to  a  tri- 
imipliant  peace. 

"We  have  more  flags  here  than  we  ever 
had  before  in  evidence  everywhere.  I  saw 
them  carried  by  the  little  ones  on  your  lawn, 


and  as  long  as  they  carry  these  flags  in  their 
little  hands  there  will  be  patriotism  in  their 
hearts.  This  flag  now  floats  from  the  homes 
of  millions ;  even  from  our  places  of  worship 
it  is  seen,  from  our  school-houses,  from  the 
shops  and  the  factories,  from  the  mining 
towns,  and  it  waves  from  the  camp  of  the 
pioneer,  on  the  distant  outpost,  and  on  the 
lumberman's  hut  in  the  dense  forest.  It  is 
found  in  the  home  of  the  humblest  toiler, 
and  what  it  represents  is  dear  to  his  heart. 
Rebellion  may  delay,  but  it  can  never 
defeat  its  blessed  mission  of  liberty  and 
humanity."  <^ 

The  mission  of  our  flag  is  the  mission  of 
liberty  and  humanity ;  wherever  it  floats  it 
is  the  flag  of  the  free,  the  hope  of  the  op- 
pressed; and  wherever  it  is  assailed,  at  any 
sacrifice  it  will  be  carried  to  a  triumphant 
peace.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion openly  declared,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  with  it. 


IX  Me.  Caeletox's  "Improvements  In 
Wheat  Culture,"  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  selection  of  seed  is 
treated  as  follows : 

"Many  experiments  made  in  recent  years 
show  the  advantage  of  using  large  and  vig- 
orous seed  in  growing  various  field  and 
garden  crops,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  use  of  such  seed  in 
wheat-growing.  At  present  experiments  are 
being  made  at  several  different  places  to 
test  this  point  with  reference  to  wheat, 
three  grades  of  seed— small,  medium  and 
large — ^being  used.  Too  much  attention  can- 
not be  given  to  this  subject.  Many  choice 
varieties  have  been  developed  by  selecting 
from  a  field  certain  unusually  good  heads, 
planting  the  grains  of  these  separately,  and 
thereafter  selecting  the  best  each  year.  It 
has  already  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  old  idea  that  rust-shriveled  grains  give 
as  good  returns  as  large,  healthy  ones  is 
erroneous.  About  the  year  1876  a  semi- 
hard red  variety  known  as  Grass  wheat 
(probably  an  Odessa  sort)  became  quite  pop- 
ular in  northern  Kansas,  and  was  widely 
used  for  ten  or  tsvelve  years  thereafter. 
However,  as  the  variety  was  adapted  for 
either  fall  or  spring  sowing,  and  the  spring- 
so%vn  crop  was  always  inferior  to  the  fall- 
sown,  the  consequence  was  that  two  grades 
were  produced  from  the  one  variety.  As  the 
fall-sown  crop  brought  the  better  price  it 
became  the  practice  to  sell  all  the  winter 
wheat,  and  use  the  worst  of  the  spring  crop 
for  fall  seeding.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
practice  made  no  difference  in  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  winter  wheat,  but  about  1888 
Grass  wheat  began  losing  favor  among 
wheat-growers,  having  lost  much  of  its 
original  good  qitality,  and  finally  gave  place 
to  Turkey,  Fultz  and  other  varieties.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  deterioration  of 
this  variety  was  due,  in  great  part  at  least, 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  inferior  shriveled 
spring  grain  for  fall  seeding.  Many  other 
instances  of  the  so-called  'running  out'  of 
varieties  is  probably  due  mostly  to  similar 
causes.  However,  even  under  the  best  treat- 
ment it  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that 
certain  varieties  when  introduced  into  new 
localities  will  in  time  change  quite  materially 
in  quality  of  grain.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  hard  northern  sorts 
when  transferred  to  warmer  and  moister 
southern  latitudes.  Probably  the  only  rem- 
edy in  such  eases  is  to  make  an  occasional 
fresh  importation  of  seed. 

"The  matter  of  seed  selection  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  probably  nothing 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  wheat- 
grower  than  the  establishment  of  special 
small  seed  plats  of  say  one  to  five  acres  from 
which  to  select  seed  each  year.  Tlie  follow- 
ing plan  is  recommended:  At  harvest-time 
cut  from  a  good  field  a  strip  of  the  best  por- 
tion, first  eliminating  all  rye  and  other 
foreign  heads  and  large  weed-seeds.  After 
threshing  the  wheat  from  this  strip  grade  it 
by  means  of  a  fanning-mill  with  special 
sieves  made  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  obtain 
only  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  grains. 
Use  the  best  grade  of  wheat  both  for  sowing 
the  small  plat  and  for  the  general  crop  the 
next  season.  The  next  year  use  none  of 
the  field  crop  for  seed,  but  after  grading  the 
wheat  from  the  small  plat,  as  before,  use 
very  best  of  it  for  sowing  the  small  plat,  and 
all  the  remainder  for  sowing  the  large  field, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  In  tliis  way 
seed  is  never  taken  from  the  general  crop, 
which  cannot  be  given  the  same  care  as  the 
small  plat,  and  there  is  a  constant  selection 
of  seed,  which  is  more  and  more  rigid  every 
year.  Moreover,  there  is  no  extra  labor  in- 
volved except  the  small  amount  required  for 
grading  the  seed  each  year." 
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Frait  Acids 


The  following  editorial  par- 


agraph ■which,  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  "California  Fruit-Grower," 
under  the  caption  "Fruid  Acids  Germicidal," 
has  been  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to 
me ;  namely,  "It  is  not  popularly  known 
that  fruit  acids  are  germicidal.  The  juice 
of  lemon  and  lime  is  as  deadly  to  cholera 
germs  as  corrosive  sublimate,  or  siilphur 
fumes,  or  formaldehyde,  or  any  other  disin- 
fectant. It  is  so  powerful  a  germicide  that 
if  the  juice  of  one  lemon  or  lime  be  squeezed 
into  a  glass  of  water  that  is  then  left  stand- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  water  will  be 
disiufected ;  it  makes  little  difference  where 
the  water  has  been  obtained,  or  whether  it 
has  been  boiled  or  filtered.  This  is  a  fact 
worth  knowing,  for  any  one  in  the  vacation 
season  may  find  him  self  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  water  of 
known  wholesomeness,  or  boiled  or  filtered 
water.  In  such  a  case  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
or  lime  will  purify  the  water  perfectly." 


I  can  only  hope  that  the  "California  Fruit- 
Grower"  has  good  authority  for  these  asser- 
tions. I  was  under  the  impression  that 
medical  practitioners,  while  generally  be- 
lieving in  the  germicidal  power  of  lemon  and 
lime  juice,  refuse  to  make  any  positive  claim 
to  that  effect.  .1  have  never  learned  that  the 
matter  has  been  scientifically  and  syste- 
matically investigated.  And  yet  for  years  I 
acted  on  the  supposition  and  belief  that 
fruit  acids  kill  disease  germs.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  typhoid-fever  germs  lurk  in 
many  wells,  and  for  that  reason  have  b'ecome 
afraid  of  well-water  as  a  beverage,  piire  as 
it  may  appear,  and  good  as  it  may  be  to 
the  taste,  unless  either  boiled  or  medicated. 
The  medication  has  usually  consisted  of 
pleaty  of  lemon-juice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  subject  is  very  important.  "\Miy  are  our 
pathologists  not  trying  (if  they  are  not)  to 
settle  these  points  definitely?  Does  lemon- 
juice  really  kill  typhoid  germs,  cholera  ba- 
eUli,  etc.  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  the  mixture  of 
■water  and  lemon-juice  to  stand  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  work  of  germ-killing  is 
accomplished?  AMiat  other  fruit-juices  have 
the  germicidal  powers?  WTiy  should  not 
the  sharp  acid  of  currants,  for  instance,  be 
just  as  effective  as  lemon  acid  ?  How  about 
the  acid  of  the  strawberry  ?  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  question  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  currants,  however.  It  is  my  favorite 
fruit.  Nothing  seems  to  be  so  gratifying  to 
mj'  taste  and  conducive  to  my  general  well- 
feeling  just  when  recovering  from  a  bilious 
attack  than  a  generous  dose  of  currant-juice. 
It  seems  refreshing,  cooling  and  revivify- 
ing. We  could  make  a  delicious  drink  by 
adding  a  good  lot  of  currant-juice  to  suspic- 
ious water.  Will  it  make  such  water  safe 
to  drink?  -Ye  solvers  of  medical  mysteries, 
won't  you  crack  these  nuts  for  us  ? 


•       -^^  ^      u   ,  Farm  papers  are  fre- 
The  District  School  ,  ■  ■      . ,  ■ 

quently  advising  their 

readers  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  politics, 
to  attend  party  caucuses,  and  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  selection  of  good  candi- 
dates for  local  offices.  That  is  right  and  good. 
I  do  wish  that  such  advice  would  be  acted 
on,  for  it  would  surely  result  in  a  great  and 
needed  improvement.  But  how  can  we  ex- 
pect farmers  to  look  after  politics  and  pol- 
iticians when  they  seem  to  be  so  indifferent 
to  things  that  touch  them  much  closer  home  ? 
I  live  in  a  rather  large  school  district.  It 
has  a  grade  school  employing  two  teachers, 
and  paying  out  about  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  teachers'  wages.  The  regular  at- 
tendance during  about  forty  weeks  a  year  is 
considerably  over  a  hundred  scholars.  One 
should  think  that  the  people  of  a  district 
which  has  to  raise  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  local  taxation  would  watch  the  expendi- 
tures with  jealous  eye,  especially  since  the 
proper  schooling  of  their  own  children  is 
also  at  stake.  Yet  at  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing only  seven  persons  were  present,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  had  come  only  on  special  and 
even  urgent  in-vitation.  Of  all  the  many 
people  in  the  district  only  four  elected  the 
trustee,  the  collector  and  treasirrer,  fixed 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  during  the 
year,  and  in  a  large  measure  determined 
whether  another  year's  school  shall  be  good, 
bad  or  indifferent.  And  yet  all  this  occurred 
after  a  great  deal  of  fault-finding  about  the 
management  of  this  same  school  and  about 
the  teachers,  etc.,  and  when  it  was  thought 


that  the  whole  district  was  stirred  up  to 
fever-heat  about  these  matters.  Voters  who 
do  not  go  to  their  party  caucuses  have  no 
right  to  complain  about  the  caliber  of  the 
candidates  put  in  nomination  by  their  party 
associates  whom  through  being  absent  they 
refused  to  aid  in  the  work  of  selecting  the 
right  man  for  offices,  or  hinder  in  their  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  unfit  ones,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  legal  voters  fail  to  attend  the 
district-school  meetings  they  have  no  right 
afterwards  to  complain  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, or  of  incompetency  of  the  trus- 
tees, or  of  the  poor  school  kept  by  the 
teachers  hired  by  such  trustees. 


Duty,  Hot  Privilege 


We  often  talk  and  hear 


about  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. People  seem  to  have  gotten  the  idea 
that  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  is  a  right 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  or  not, 
as  they  may  see  fit.  This  to  me  appears  like 
a  grievous  mistake.  Every  American  citizen 
is  a  part  of  the  government,  and  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  his  share  of  responsibilitj"  for  it. 
If  he  has  any  opinion  of  his  own,  any  judg- 
ment, any  discretion  and  common  sense,  his 
place  is  to  use  these  endowments" to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  He  is  in  duty  bound  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  management  of  public  affairs  pure 
and  good,  and  to  help  select  and  elect  good 
men  to  office.  He  has  no  right  to  stay  away 
from  the  caucuses  and  the  polls.  Suffrage, 
in  short,  is  a  right  and  privilege  that  puts 
also  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  on  our 
shoulders.  To  look  after  school  matters  in 
the  district,  however,  is  a  still  more  sacred 
duty  which  every  father,  every  tax-payer  is 
bound  to  perform.  Shame  on  you  people 
who  are  too  indolent,  too  indifferent,  to  go 
to  the  school  meeting,  thinking  you  can  shift 
the  responsibility  on  three  or  four  of  your 
neighbors.  The  education  of  our  children 
is  at  stake.  Shame  on  you  people  who  care 
nothing  about  that.  It  maj^  be  that  the  few 
who  do  attend  and  do  the  business  are  well- 
meaning  and  straightforward.  '  In  that  case 
you  have  no  right  to  put  all  the  burden  on 
their  shoulders.  But  all  the  worse  if  those 
few  in  whose  powers  the  district  manage- 
ment is  thus  carelessly  left  or  delivered  are 
of  the  narrow-minded,  selfish  or  corrupt 
kind  of  people.  AVe  have  them  in  all  com- 
munities, and  muph  harm  may  be  done. 


Bungling  Bnlletins 


One  of  my  co-laborers 


in  the  journalistic  field 
criticises  certain  farmers'  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  says 
("Practical  Farmer"):  "If  the  department 
wishes  to  issue  hand-books  of  real  value  to 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  country, 
why  do  they  not  get  them  prepared  by  experts 
in  the  various  lines,  and  not  have  mere  com- 
pilations by  gentlemen  of  the  Department 
of  Publication.  Eecently  the  department 
has  issued  a  bulletin  entitled  'The  Vegeta- 
ble Garden,'  by  Charles  H.  Greathouse,  of 
the  Division  Publication.  Mr.  Greathouse 
carries  after  his  name  the  degree  of  A.M., 
and  we  suppose  this  qualifies  him  to  speak 
excathedra  to  gardeners.  The  letter  of  the 
transmittal  from  the  chief  of  the  division 
says  'there  has  long  been  a  demand  for  in- 
formation on  gardening,'  which  this  bulletin 
aims  to  supply.  When  one  seeks  informa- 
tion on  any  topic  of  importance  to  him,  he 
u.sually  goes  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know.  The  author  of  this  little  bulletin 
acknowledges  that  he  is  indebted  to  ilr. 
William  Saiuiders,  the  veteran  gardener  of 
the  department,  for  help  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bulletin.  Why  did  not  the  department 
get  Mr.  Saunders  or  some  other  expert  to 
write  a  full  treatise  to  supply  the  want  they 
find  so  urgent,  and  not  try  a  little  amateur 
bulletin  of  twenty-four  pages  that  amounts 
to  very  little  for  the  ignorant  gardener. 
There  are  numerous  station  bulletins  al- 
ready in  print  far  better  than  this,  and  a 
reprint  of  one  of  these  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  better.""  This  criticism  seems  to 
be  well  deserved,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  lit  me  ask,  is  it 
the  government's  place  to  provide  the  farm- 
ers of  the  countrj'  with  free  text-books  on 
gardening  and  fruit-growing  when  there  are 
private  publishers  and  authors  who  are  of- 
fering just  the  books  and  guides  needed  at  a 
reasonable  price?  Why  will  the  govern- 
ment persist  in  running  private  enterprises 
by  such  unfaircompetition,  just  as  Congress 


Spring  Cbiclcens 


is  doing  a  great  injury  to  a  large  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  country's  trade  (the  seed 
trade)  by  scattering  tons  of  garden  and  field 
seeds  free  all  over  the  country  ?  Legitimate 
trade  cannot  compete  with  a  big  govern- 
ment that  charges  nothing  for  its  goods,  and 
makes  the  people  as  a  whole  pay  the  bill. 
Tliis  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  a  paternal 
government.  The  help  of  the  department 
should  be  directed  mainly  to  let  people  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  not  to  support  them.  In 
the  second  place,  it  seems  presumptions,  nay, 
ridiculous,  for  some  young  man  with  two  or 
three  years'  training  in  some  college  or  ex- 
periment station,  and  with  next  to  no  prac- 
tical experience,  to  set  himself  up  as  teacher 
and  authority,  largely  in  reliance  on  the 
suffix  A.M.  to  his  name,  when  it  has  taken 
us  old  war-horses  a  lifetime  of  practice  and 
study  to  find  some  of  these  points  that  now 
serve  us  as  guides  in  the  same  lines.  And 
every  year  even  now  brings  out  new  things, 
new  short  cuts  to  success,  new  suggestions. 
For  myself  I  prefer  writers  with  a  long  field 
practice.  You  should  smell  the  soil  in  their 
writings.  In  those  of  the  young  A.M.  you 
can  only  see  study  and  training.  That  is  not 
suflaeient.  T.  Gbeineb. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

There  are  thousands  of 
spring  chickens  now  on 
the  farms  that  are  leggy,  bony  and  light  in 
weight.  They  have  lived  and  grown  up  on 
what  they  could  find  and  catch  in  theorchards 
and  fields,  and  thousands  of  them  will  be  sold 
just  as  they  are.  Since  they  left  the  coops 
with  the  old  hens  they  have  cost  next  to 
nothing,  and  if  sold  in  their  present  condi- 
tion they  will  not  bring  much.  Buyers  do 
not  care  for  them,  but  take  them  at  a  slight 
discount  to  get  others,  while  if  they  were 
fat  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
above  market  price  to  get  them.  These  thin, 
scraggy  birds  are  now  in  splendid  condition 
for  fattening.  They  are  strong  and  health 
and  their  digestive  organs  are  active  and 
capable  of  digesting  almost  anything,  and  it 
is  foolishness  to  put  them  on  the  market 
thin  and  light  as  they  are. 


They  are  now  ready  for  finishing  up,  and 
if  it  is  done  right  it  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  the  birds  will  fill  up  and  round 
out  like  good  Poland-China  pigs.  The  best 
food  to  do  this  finishing  with  is  corn,  sound 
old  or  well-ripened  new,  and  right  now  is 
the  time  to  do  the  work  and  get  rid  of  them. 
The  quickest  way  to  fatten  a  mature  fowl  is 
to  pen  or  house  it  in  a  small  place  and  give 
,it  all  the  corn,  milk,  water  and  grit  it  can 
dispose  of;  but  we  cannot  take  these  thin, 
active  youngsters  out  of  the  wide  fields  and 
shut  them  ivp  to  fatten.  Instead  of  settling 
down  and  laying  on  fat  they  would  spend 
their  time  running  around  their  pen  and 
yeaping  to  get  out,  and  would  not  gain  a 
pound.  The  way  to  manage  these  active  fel- 
lows is  to  begin  feeding  them  corn  three 
times  daily,  not  too  heavily  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  and  let  them  run  at  large.  Soon 
as  they  learn  that  they  can  get  three  meals 
a  day  they  will  be  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  they  should  be  filled  up  to  the  beak, 
and  plenty  of  water  and  grit  should  be  kept 
close  by  when  they  are  fed.  After  filling  up 
with  corn  they  go  straight  to  the  water,  and 
very  often  to  the  grit-box  for  a  few  bits  to 
help  grind  the  corn. 


In  two  or  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat 
enough  for  market,  and  will  be  just  the  kind 
of  birds  buyers  like  to  get  hold  of— nice, 
large,  fat  and  tender,  such  as  dress  well  and 
bring  the  top  price  in  the  market.  As  soon 
as  they  are  ready  they  should  be  sold.  Don't 
hold  them  longer  than  necessary,  because 
such  heavily  fed  birds  are  liable  to  quickly 
become  cloyed  when  fat  and  not  gain  an 
ounce,  if  they  do  not  lose.  Every  well-in- 
formed farmer  finishes  up  and  rounds  out 
his  pigs  with  corn  when  he  desires  to  market 
them.  He  knows  that  if  they  are  taken  right 
off  the  clover  and  marketed  they  are  sold 
at  a  low  price  as  "grassers."  About  three 
weeks  on  corn  makes  them  solid  and  firm  to 
the  touch,  and  then  they  bring  the  top  price. 
Chickens  should  be  treated  the  same  way, 
and  in  like  manner  they  will  bring  the  top 
price. 


Crows  in  the  Corn 


Yesterday  a  flock  of 


crow-blackbirds,  some- 
thing over  a  thousand,  alighted  in  the  corn- 
field. After  they  had  been  there  about  fifteen 
minutes  I  cautiously  slipped  among  them  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  The  first  one  I 
saw  was  standing  on  the  end  of  an  ear  of 
corn  and  digging  into  it  with  his  beak  as 
hard  as  he  could.   The  next  was  doing  the 


same  thing.  Here  and  there  about  the  field 
were  sentinels  perched  on  top  of  the  highest 
stalks.  In  a  few  moments  one  of  these 
observedme  andutteredapeculiar  "pa-a-ak," 
and  instantly  the  whole  flock  arose  with  a 
roar.  I  fired  my  gun  among  them  and  they 
left  the  field.  Going  along  the  rows  where 
they  had  been  I  found  more  than  a  thousand 
ears  with  a  portion  of  the  husk  torn  away 
and  part  of  the  grain,  now  in  the  milk  stage, 
gouged  out.  Only  those  ears  which  stood 
upright  were  attacked,  and  they  were  torn 
and  gouged  .sufficiently  to  let  in  the  rain,  and 
if  we  have  much  wet  weather  between  now 
and  cutting-time  one  fourth  to  one  half  of 
each  of  these  ears  will  be  rotten  or  sprouted. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  twenty  min- 
utes that  flock  remained  in  the  field  they 
ruined  or  badly  damaged  not  less  than  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  WTiat  they  actually  eat 
counts  for  but  little ;  the  tearing  of  the  husk 
so  that  the  rain  is  admitted  to  the  ear  is 
where  the  real  damage  comes  in.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  drive  the  birds  from 
the  field,  and  one  or  two  shots  from  a  gun 
will  do  it. 


Run  Sweet  Cora 
Through,  the 
Feed-cutter 


When  sweet  corn  is 
nearly  ripe  milk-cows 
will  often  reject  the 
lower  portion  of  the 
stalks  if  fed  to  them  whole.  I  run  the  stalks 
through  a  hand  feed-cutter  and  cut  them  in- 
to pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  every 
piece  is  eaten,  When  whole  stalks  are  fed 
there  is  always  some  loss  through  the  cows 
throwing  them  out  of  the  manger  and  tram- 
pling on  them.  Cutting  prevents  all  of  this, 
and  as  quite  a  bunch  can  be  run  through  a 
cutter  in  a  few  minutes,  it  pays  to  do  it,  I 
have  tried  several  kinds  of  hand-cutters  and 
long  ago  decided  that  a  strong,  plain  lever- 
cutter  with  a  good  hard  steel  knife  is  the 
best  all-purpose  cutter  one  can  have  about 
the  barn.  Corn-stalks,  straw,  hay  and  roots 
of  all  kinds  can  be  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
quite  rapidly  with  it.  To  prevent  waste  by 
being  thrown  out  of  the  mangers  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  to  three  or  four  inch  lengths. 
Hay,  sheaf -oats,  straw  or  stalks  and  all  that 
is  not  eaten  makes  first-class  bedding  for 
absorbing  the  liquids.  My  cutter  cost  only 
three  dollars,  and  it  has  paid  for  itself  every 
month  I  have  used  it.  Ten  minutes  after  I 
began  to  use  it  I  took  off  the"gauge"  (used  to 
regulate  the  length  of  cut)  and  never  put  it 
on  again,  because  I  can  do  better  and  faster 
work  without  it.  One  day  a  healthy  tramp 
came  along  and  wanted  something  to  do  to 
earn  his  dinner,  I  told  him  he  could  cut  a 
load  of  corn-fodder,  just  hauled  in,  to  three- 
inch  lengths.  He  did  it  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
He  proved  to  be  a  working-man  out  of  funds, 
so  I  gave  him  his  dinner  and  fifty  cents.  He 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  cut  fodder  every 
daj'  for  a  dollar  a  day.  I  gave  another  sixty 
cents  and  his  dinner  to  cut  enough  to  fill  a 
shed  seven  by  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high,  and  he  did  it  in  a  little  over  three  hours, 
then  went  to  town  and  got  drunk  with  the 
nionej'.  Keep  the  cutter-knife  sharp  and  it 
will  work  easily  and  satisfactorily. 


Cutting  Corn 


We  must  keep  our  eyes  on 


the  corn-fields  if  we  desire 
to  secure  our  fodder  in  the  best  condition. 
If  one  has  much  to  cut  I  believe  it  pays 
to  begin  cutting  a  little  early  rather  than  to 
risk  having  some  of  it  get  a  little  too  ripe  or 
dry.'  I  would  begin  cutting  early  and  put  it 
into  smaller  shocks.  That  cut  later  can  be 
put  into  full-sized  shocks.  Here  a  full-sized 
shock  is  sixteen  hills  square,  and  if  the  corn 
is  heavy  it  makes  a  rather  large  shock.  If 
the  corn  is  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  cutting  may 
begin  as  soon  as  the  ear  is  glazed.  When  cut 
at  this  stage  the  grain  will  be  apt  to  shrink 
a  little  and  will  probably  be  somewhat  loose 
on  the  cob,  but  its  feeding  value  will  not 
be  impaired  in  the  least.  If  the  grain  is  to  be 
sold  it  is  best  not  to  cut  until  it  has  hardened. 
For  feeding  purposes  the  stalk  is  at  its  best 
just  when  the  grain  is  glazed,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  cut  at  this  stage  all  that  is  to  be  fed 
out  at  home. 

*  «  « 

The  lower  end  of  the  stalk  contains  so  little 
nutriment  that  it  is  not  worth  handling, 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  cut  at  least  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  if  the  growth  is  rank 
and  the  stalks  large  and  heavy,  I  would  cut 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  above  the 
ground.  By  doing  so  one  gets  all  of  the  stalk 
that  is  of  value  for  feed,  while  he  leaves  the 
hard,  woody,  heavy  part  in  the  field.  These 
long  stumps  can  be  smashed  down  with  a 
heavy  pole  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and 
turned  under  next  spring.  If  one  has  ten  to 
forty  acres  of  corn,  he  need  not  worry  about 
any  shortage  in  his  hay  crop,  because  well- 
cured  corn-fodder  is  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  the  best  timothy.         Feed  Gkundt. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  Yellow  Loocst.— This  tree 
makes  durable  timber  for  fence- 
posts,  and  yet  it  is  a  fairly  rapid 
grower.  I  find  that  it  pays  to  devote 
so'nre  blnff  or  other  piece  of  rough  land  to  the 
locust,  having  the  trees  thick  so  that  they  in- 
cline to  grow  tall.  The  shading  of  the  lower 
branches  causes  them  to  die  and  fall  off, 
leaving  long,  straight  trunks.  As  soon  as 
the  largest  trees  are  fit  for  posts  they  can 
be  culled  out,  leaving  room  for  the  growth 
of  smaller  stuff.  Such  a  grove  on  land  of 
little  value  may  be  a  source  of  considerable 
income ;  or,  if  there  be  no  market  at  hand, 
it  provides  at  least  the  posts  needed  for  the 
farm.  The  grove  maj-  be  started  from  seeds 
or  from  sprouts.  The  only  objection  under 
some  circumstances  is  the  tendency  of  the 
locust  to  spread,  especially  where  the  roots 
are  disturbed  or  the  timber  is  cut ;  but  this 
can  be  kept  under  control.  The  young  trees 
grown  in  thick  groves  do  not  make  as  long- 
lived  posts  as  ripened  trees,  but  they  oiitlast 
most  other  kinds  of  timber  and  are  so  inex- 
pensive that  the  farmer  should  grow  them 
rather  than  buy  the  posts  needed  on  the 
farm. 

*  *  » 

Livi>'G  Posts. — 0-n-ners  of  stock-farms 
would  find  it  a  convenience  to  have  a  few 
young  trees,  like  the  maple,  growing  on  the 
lines  of  permanent  fences.  Such  trees  should 
be  set  at  the  corners  of  fields  to  serve  as  posts 
for  wire  fencing  in  the  future,  and  a  few 
trees  set  in  hollows  where  otherwise  posts 
would  have  to  be  anchored  for  wire  fencing, 
and  on  steep  or  rocky  points,  save  money, 
time  and  vexation  of  spirit  when  a  new 
fence  must  be  built.  Years  ago  I  set  some 
trees  on  such  land,  and  now  find  them  a 
great  convenience.  When  used  as  corner 
posts  it  is  best  to  place  a  piece  of  rail 
between  the  wire  and  the  body  of  th»-tree 
to  prevent  cutting  the  bark. 

*  «  * 

Faem  Lt>-es. — There  have  been  no  more 
fruitful  sources  of  lawsuits  between  neigh- 
bors than  farm  lines.  Landmarks  become 
obliterated,  and  when  a  farm  changes  hands 
the  new  owner  too  often  is  in  doubt  about 
the  exact  location  of  the  line,  and  trouble 
results.  The  means  of  prevention  for  all 
this  is  so  simple  that  there  is  little  excuse 
for  losing  the  exact  location  of  the  line. 
Stones  become  displaced  or  lost  and  posts 
rot,  but  trees  will  stand  for  generations, 
and  their  stumps  guide  exactly  in  resetting 
other  trees.  Whenever  the  location  of  a  line 
between  two  farms  is  not  clearly  and  accu- 
rately marked,  the  owners  should  never 
leave  it  to  become  a  matter  of  dispute  for 
their  children  or  other  successors,  but  shoiild 
use  whatever  marks  remain  as  a  guide  for 
setting  a  few  line  trees— one  at  each  end  of 
the  line  and  an  occasional  one  between  if 
needed— that  will  fix  the  line  for  fixture 
years.  It  is  by  such  simple  means  that 
much  trouble  may  be  averted  in  this  world. 
A  few  men  take  the  needed  pains  to  estab- 
lish landmarks  while  the  work  can  be  done 
with  such  accuracy  that  neither  party  can 
question  it  ;but  many  neglect  the  matter  and 
bequeath  to  their  heirs  the  conditions  that 
make  bad  neighbors  and  costly  lawsuits. 
There  is  no  better  landmark  than  a  living 
tree.  Its  character  is  such  that  we  must 
obey  Solomon's  injunction,  "Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have 
set." 

*  •  • 

Setting  Fbtjit-tkees.— The  nurserjTnan 
prefers  to  dispose  of  his  stock  of  young  trees 
in  the  fall,  and  therefore  urges  fall-setting  of 
trees.  Some  of  our  best  orchardists  advo- 
cate spring-setting,  although  others  find  that 
they  get  just  as  good  results  from  setting  in 
the  fall.  I  believe  that  the  farmer  who 
wants  only  a  small  orchard  for  home  use 
does  well  to  get  his  trees  in  the  fall,  pro- 
vided he  can  trust  his  nurseryman  to  furnish 
stock  that  has  well-ripened  wood.  In  the 
spring  he  is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  whole 
matter  in  the  rush  of  farm-work,  while  in 
the  fall  there  is  more  time.  He  should  take 
pride  in  getting  one  or  two  trees  of  each 
variety  that  does  well  in  the  locality,  mak- 
ing sure  of  a  succession  of  choice  fruit 
throughout  summer  and  fall,  as  well  as 
securing  a  supply  of  winter  varieties.  I 
find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  do  some 
grafting,  as  the  best  varieties  of  the  neigh- 
borhood can  be  secured  in  this  way.  There 
are  variations  in  all  varieties,  and  a  scion 
from  a  tree  of  known  quality  is  much  surer 
than  a  tree  from  a  nursery.  The  tree  should 


not  be  set  much  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the 
nursery,  and  soil  not  too  moist  should  be 
tramped  very  firmly  upon  the  roots  which 
have  had  all  bruised  rootlets  trimmed  off. 
Then  some  water  may  be  given  the  tree 
before  the  remainder  of  the  soil  is  put  back, 
if  the  ground  is  very  dry.  The  top  should 
be  severely  pruned,  often  to  a  switch.  A 
full  supply  of  tree-fruits  for  a  family  is  a 
luxury  that  is  not  expensive.  Choice  vari- 
eties are  continually  coming  to  the  farmer's 
notice — not  novelties,  but  varieties  of  known 
worth  for  the  locality — and  a  few  trees 
should  be  added  to  the  home  orchard  every 
year. 

•  »  » 

Shade-tbees.— Many  people  expect  to 
plant  some  trees  near  the  home  some  day, 
but  have  an  idea  they  should  get  only  the 
so-called  ornamental  varieties ;  but  that 
means  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  work  is 
put  off  to  some  future  time.  For  the  farm 
home  there  is  no  more  appropriate  and 
beautiful  tree  than  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon forest  varieties.  A  profusion  of  shrub- 
bery around  a  house  is  an  abomination. 
Shrubs  should  be  set  in  a  clump  on  a  side 
that  will  not  stop  all  circulation  of  air  about 
the  premises  in  hot  weather,  and  some  trees, 
trimmed  high,  should  be  used  to  cool  the- air 
that  enters  the  house.  A  half-dozen  maple- 
trees  set  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and 
reduced  to  say  three  in  number  when  size 
demands  it,  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
appearance  of  a  home.  Such  trees  when 
they  have  attained  a  good  size  give  an  air 
of  permanency  to  a  home,  and  a  well-kept 
sod  of  blue-grass  beneath  them  makes  an 
ideal  place  for  rest  in  hot  weather.  Set  such 
trees  in  the  fall,  marking  their  positions 
befote  removal  so  that  the  same  side  may 
be  placed  toward  the  south.  If  there  is  dan- 
ger of  sunburn  the  first  summer  after  set- 
ting, protect  the  south  side  of  the  tree  with 
a  strip  of  light  board  tied  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  A  few  of  such  trees  on  one  side 
of  the  lawn,  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers  on 
another  side,  and  grass  kept  short  with  a 
lawn-mower,  make  inexpensive  and  desira- 
ble surroundings  for  a  farm-house.  Set  the 
trees  this  fall— forest  varieties— and  add 
ornamental  features  as  time  and  money  per- 
mit. David. 
i. 

WHY  SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS  ARE  NEEDED 

The  fact  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it 
should  be  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  in  successful  operation  one  of  the 
most  complete  systems  for  the  inspection 
and  germinating  tests  of  seeds  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  creation  of  this  desirable  section 
of  departmental  work  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  adulteration  of  seeds  and  the  sale 
of  those  of  low  vitalitj-  had  become  so  gen- 
eral that  the  total  amount  of  losses  annually 
incurred  was  a  serious  tax  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  nation. 

Seed-houses  of  long  standing  and  honor- 
able reputation  have  been  much  injured  by 
reason  of  the  sales  made  by  disreputable 
firms.  Buyers  of  seeds,  unlike  those  of  most 
commodities,  have,  until  the  system  of  test- 
ing was  introduced,  been  obliged  to  accept 
without  question  the  various  kinds  of  seed 
offered  for  sale. 

If  farmers  would  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  degree  of  purity  and  vitality  which  high- 
grade  seeds  should  have,  and  then  insist 
upon  the  seedsman  guaranteeing  his  seeds 
to  have  a  similar  or  at  least  a  specified  per- 
centage of  pure,  vital  seeds,  thej"  would  find 
it  expedient  to  supply  these,  and  that,  too, 
without  adding  much  to  the  former  prices. 

The  specific  guarantee  system  of  selling 
seeds  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in 
European  countries,  and  has  practically 
driven  low-grade  seeds  from  their  markets. 
The  honest  and  competent  seedsman  will 
agree  to  sell  his  seeds  on  their  real  merits, 
and  will  guarantee  their  purity  and  vitality 
under  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  method  of 
testing  and  competency  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the  tester.  Seedsmen  who  will  not 
do  this  are  not  worthy  of  patronage. 

The  busy  farmer  too  often  fails  to  exam- 
ine the  grains,  grasses,  forage  or  garden 
seeds  that  he  purchases,  to  determine  either 
their  freedom  from  foul  weed-seeds  or  their 
germinating  quality.  The  result  of  such 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  is 
that  expensive  losses  are  incurred  which 
could  and  should  have  been  avoided  by  a 
little  care.  All  purchasers  of  seeds  are 
directly  interested  in  their  actual  germinat- 
ing power.  Xnmerous  causes  affect  their 
vitality.  They  may  have  been  immature  at 
the  time  of  gathering,  been  improperly 
stored,  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  insects 
or  otherwise  injured.  The  only  safe  plan  is 
to  test  their  vitality  before  planting. 

While  practical  farmers  are  fully  aware 
that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  seed 
used  tends  directly  to  govern  the  excellence 


and  yield  of  the  product,  nevertheless  the 
purchase  of  seed  is  too  often  delayed  until 
the  time  for  planting,  when  there  is  no  time 
to  learn  its  origin  or  to  test  its  vitality.  In 
such  cases  the  selection  that  is  made  is  not 
based  upon  the  individual  merits  of  the 
seed,  but  upon  its  appearance  only.  The 
plan  of  purchasing  seed  a  month  or  more  in 
advance  of  the  season  for  planting  is  the 
wisest  one.  This  would  allow  of  a  micro- 
scopic examination  and  time  to  determine 
by  a  germinating  test  of  a  given  number  of 
seeds  what  proportion  of  the  seed  would 
grow. 

The  breeders  of  fine  stock  are  fnlly  aware 
that  the  profit  from  the  business  depends 
largely  upon  such  careful  breeding  that  the 
special  merits  of  any  named  breed  will  be 
reproduced  by  judicious  mating.  Heretofore 
much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals  from  which 
flocks  and  herds  are  to  be  produced  than  is 
given  to  the  seed  of  our  most  important 
crops.  Xeither  plants  nor  animals  are  al- 
ways exact  reproductions  of  their  immediate 
parents,  but  in  the  main  do  inherit  and 
transmit  the  combined  characteristics  of 
their  more  remote  ancestors  in  both  male 
and  female  lines.  For  this  reason  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  farmer  should 
know  as  definitely  as  possible  what  are  the 
inherited  good  and  bad  quality  of  the  seeds 
he  intends  to  plant.  Without  good  seeds  the 
most  profitable  results  cannot  be  secured, 
for  however  good  the  cultivation,  it  is  partly 
thrown  away  by  the  use  of  imperfect  seed. 
As  well  may  one  expect  to  get  a  thorough- 
bred animal  from  scrub  stock.  A  plant  as 
well  as  an  animal  must  be  both  well  fed 
and  well  bred  to  become  what  it  should  be. 
Pedigrees  of  desirable  kinds  and  strains  of 
seed  are  well  worthy  of  record,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  kept.  ^Vhy  should  not 
seed  be  selected  as  much  by  the  record  as 
the  character  of  the  seed  itself?  The  sow- 
ing of  clean,  good  seed  means  a  saving  of 
much  unnecessary  labor.  Why  sow  weed- 
seeds  for  the  privilege  of  eradicating  them, 
or  plant  those  of  low  vitality  and  inferior 
quality  to  subsequently  harvest  anon-paying 
crop? 

Sot  long  since  one  of  the  leading  wheat- 
growers  in  Maryland  utterly  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  good  stand,  as  the  germ  of  the 
grain  had  been  destroyed  in  the  field  before 
the  crop  was  threshed.  The  wheat  was  to 
all  appearances  in  prime  condition  when 
procured  for  seeding,  and  no  test  of  its  ger- 
minating quality  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  little  time  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  test  the  vitality  of  the  seed  and  to 
determine  what  per  cent  of  the  grains  would 
grow  readily  and  produce  strong  plants 
could  not  have  been  employed  more  advan- 
tageously. While  it  is  true  that  the  seeds 
grown  upon  the  farm  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions pertaining  to  the  harvesting  of  them 
and  their  subsequent  care  are  rarely  liable 
to  be  deficient  in  good  germinating  quality, 
yet  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  from  heat  to 
cold  occur  when  the  grain  is  in  an  unusually 
moist  condition  the  germ  is  often  greatly 
injured  and  not  infrequently  destrojed,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  perfect  condition. 

The  use  of  shrunken  or  small  seeds  should 
be  avoided.  A  small  or  undeveloped  seed 
rarely  possesses  sufficient  vitality  to  grow 
until  the  plant  can  assimilate  the  plant-food 
around  it.  Large,  well-developed  seeds  are 
not  subject  to  such  conditions,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 

Seed-control  stations  are  needed  as  much 
as  those  nov.-  established  to  prevent  frauds 
,in  fertilizers,  and  the  one  which  is  now 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  duplicated  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  without  unneces- 
sarv  delay.  W.  M.  K. 

4. 

FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  HELP 

The  question  of  farm  and  household  help 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  year  by  year 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  reliable  and  efficient  help. 

When  I  first  began  on  the  farm  I  found  it 
possible  to  get  along  with  very  little  hired 
help,  but  as  the  various  lines  of  industry 
upon  the  farm  developed  I  found  more  help 
indispensable.  Business  demands,  which 
called  me  from  home  more  frequently,  and 
the  correspondence  which  comes  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  requesting  information 
on  this,  that  or  some  other  subject,  make  it 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  give  to  the 
work  of  the  farm  the  attention  that  it 
formerly  received. 

But  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  reliable  help.  With  some  hands  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  work  done  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  unless  I  went  in 
person  and  did  the  major  portion  of  the 
•work  myself.  Some  hands  apparently  make 


an  effort  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  with- 
out being  discharged.  Others  apparently 
are  unable  to  do  a  piece  of  work  properly. 

Years  ago,  when  a  farmer  could  always 
count  on  being  able  to  employ  the  son  of  ' 
some  one  of  his  neighbors  to  work  for  him 
during  all  of  the  year  or  some  portion  of  it, 
he  usually  found  his  help  pretty  well 
educated  in  all  manner  of  farm-work,  and 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  his  work  in  the 
most  approved  way ;  but  now  the  one  or  two 
boys  the  farmer  has  are  apt  to  go  to  the  city 
to  find  emplojTnent,  or  if  not,  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  work  the  home  farm  on 
shares,  and  thus  the  man  who  must  employ 
farm  help  is  compelled  to  look  for  help 
among  that  class  who  do  not  possess  enough 
ambition  to  do  business  for  themselves.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  man  does  not  have 
any  ambition  to  do  business  for  himself  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  still  less  ambitious  to  do 
for  others,  and  the  labor  performed  by  such 
a  one  is  always  done  in  "a  lick  and  a 
promise"  manner. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  employing  my 
neighbors'  sons  quite  frequently,  and  they 
have  almost  invariably  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  of  late  years,  as  neighbors'  boys 
available  for  farm  employment  become  more 
scarce,  I  have  been  compelled,  to  depend 
more  upon  strangers.  In  some  instances 
these  strangers  have  been  exceptionally 
good  help,  but  in  many  instances  they  have 
been  very  disappointing.  Their  chief  object 
appears  to  be  to  get  their  boarding  and 
lodging  and  draw  their  wages. 

About  the  same  conditions  govern  house- 
hold help  as  govern  farm  help,  with  the 
exception  that  help  for  the  house  is  much 
more  difficult  to  find  and  more  apt  to  be 
satisfactory  when  found.  L'ntil  the  last 
three  years  I  could  usually  get  neighbors' 
daughters,  and  these  were  well  educated  in 
the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  household 
duties.  But  neighbors'  daughters  available 
for  domestic  service  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  I  have  found  it  quite  a  task  to  find  help. 

One  neighbor's  daughter,  who  was  with 
us  three  years,  became  like  one  of  my  own 
children,  and  when  getting  presents  for 
the  children  MjTtle  was  remembered  along 
with  the  rest.  She  had  learned  our  system 
of  doing  household  work,  and  everything 
passed  along  nicely,  and  we  had  about  come 
to  think  she  would  stay  with  us  until  she 
married  and  went  to  a  home  of  her  own. 
But  her  mother  went  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness and  decided  she  would  make  use  of  her 
daiighter  at  home.  Then  I  began  a  search 
for  another  girl,  but  it  was  weeks  before  I 
found  one.  I  told  Mrs.  S.  one  evening,  after 
searching  all  day  for  a  girl,  that  I  had  called 
upon  more  j  oung  ladies  in  one  week  than  I 
had  in  all  my  single  life.  Finally  a  girl  was 
found  who  promised  to  come.  She  proved 
to  be  a  perfect  jewel.  She  remained  with 
us  nine  months,  by  which  time  she  had 
secured  an  ample  wardrobe  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  But  the  fatal  day  came.  I  agreed 
to  let  her  go  home  to  help  her  stepmother 
clean  house.  The  parents,  seeing  she  had 
ample  clothing  to  last  for  a  time,  decided  to 
keep  her  at  home,  and  did  so  until  she 
needed  more  clothing,  when  they  permitted 
her  to  go  out  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  to  import  a 
ship-load  of  peasant  girls  from  Europe? 
Many  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
compelled  to  go  out  and  toil  early  and  late  at 
very  heavy  labor  for  very  small  pay.  Were 
they  in  America  they  could  get  much  better 
wages,  good  homes,  benefits  of  society  and 
education  and  not  find  life  so  full  of  burden- 
some toil  as  they  now  do.  There  are  a  score 
of  families  in  this  locality  that  would  give 
good  homes  and  wages  to  good  girls.  Should 
this  article  be  read  by  any  girl  or  woman 
who  wants  to  give  her  faithful  services  in 
return  for  a  permanent  home  and  good 
wages,  let  her  pack  her  trunk  and  come  to 
Logan  count}-,  Ohio.  Of  course,  she  should 
bring  good  testimonials  as  to  ability  and 
character.  John  L.  Shawvek. 

i. 

CATCH  THEM  BY  THE  HEAD 

Set  your  steel  trap  in  a  corn-sack.  Roll  In 
the  mouth  of  the  sack  until  a  space  is  left 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  trap.  The 
rat  sees  the  ears  of  corn  through  the  trap, 
and  in  reaching  for  them  strikes  the  pedal 
with  his  nose.  The  trap  is  thus  sprung  so 
as  to  catch  him  just  behind  the  ears,  and  his 
death  is  instantaneous.  This  is  more  humane 
than  catching  him  by  the  leg  and  causing 
him  to  suffer  all  night.  I  have  caught  three 
successively  in  that  way,  and  I  believe  it 
will  prove  successful  in  most  cases.  By  the 
way,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  rid  the  prem- 
ises of  rats  than  by  using  a  sack  partly 
filled  with  corn  in  the  ear.  You  are  sure 
of  one  about  every  night  until  they  are 
exterminated.  Walteb  S.  Smith. 
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NOTES  rnoM^^ 

ARDEN  AND  FIELD! 

BiEDS  AXD  Beeries.— For  the  first  time 
since  I  have  the  June-berry  under  cul- 
tivation I  have  been  able  to  save  some 
of  the  fruit  for  canning.  Heretofore 
the  birds  have  taken  the  berries  about  as 
fast  as  they  ripened.  I  am  quite  fond  of  the 
berry,  but  find  the  birds  are  not  less  so,  and 
I  cannot  keep  them  away.  It  is  not  the 
English  sparrow,  either,  that  is  doing  the 
mischief.  The  depredators  are  mostly  rob- 
ins, and  they  take  the  berries  pretty  fast. 
I  notice  that  a  couple  of  barn-cats  have  also 
found  out  that  the  birds  are  frequent  vis- 
itors in  the  June-berry  patch,  and  they  stay 
around  and  imder  the  bushes  for  hours  at  a 
time,  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a 
winged  and  feathered  victim  as  a  welcome 
change  from  their  usual  diet,  which  consist* 
of  rats  and  mice.  I  do  not  interfere  with 
either  cat  or  bird,  preferring  to  rely  on  the 
regulations  of  natiu'e,  which  are  calculated 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance.  I  like  the 
feathered  tribe  well  enough  to  be  willing  to 
divide  my  berries  with  them.  The  only 
thing  that  I  object  to  is  to  have  them  take 
all  the  berries.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
get  my  share,  and  that  is  by  planting  largely 
enough  so  that  the  birds  can  take  all  they 
want  and  yet  leave  some  for  me.  It  is  only 
since  my  bushes  (of  which  I  have  several 
dozen)  are  quite  large  and  bear  a  good  deal 
of  fruit  that  I  can  get  my  share.  Of  course, 
if  the  cats  kill  a  few  of  the  birds  it  helps  to 
increase  my  share.  Most  of  the  sweet  cher- 
ries hereabouts  were  also  taken  bj'  robins, 
cedar-birds,  etc.  "We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  assist  the  cats  in  maintaining  that  proper 
equilibrium  in  nature  which  secures  to  us 
our  share  of  the  fruit ;  but  we  do  not  like  to 
encourage  our  youngsters  in  using  fire-arms 
on  living  creatures,  so  things  are  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course.  I  am  not  shedding 
tears  over  the  poor  birds  that  lose  their 
lives  by  their  natural  enemies.  Sqx\irrels, 
crows,  owls,  hawks,  etc.,  may  be  a  blessing 
even  as  bird-eaters.  They  destroy  the  sur- 
plus, and  thus  have  a  mission  in  keeping  up 
that  proper  balance  I  spoke  of.  Their  work 
tends  to  give  to  us  more  of  the  cherries  which 
the  small  birds  have  kept  free  from  worms. 
*  »  « 

The.  SiriTE-BEKRir. — It  hardly  admits  of 
any  doubt  that  the  June-berry  could  be 
grown  for  profit.  Extensive  planting  dis- 
poses of  the  danger  from  bird  depredations. 
In  a  patch  of  even  a  few  hundred  large 
bushes  we  will  not  miss  what  the  birds  take. 
The  plant  is  a  never-failing  and  very  prolific 
producer  of  berries.  The  fruit  of  selected 
plants  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  cherry. 
One  trouble  is  their  uneven  ripening.  It 
takes  many  pickings,  and  gives  the  birds  too 
much  of  a  chance  by  prolonging  the  season. 
In  this  respect  the  June-berry  is  just  like 
the  Crandall  currant.  TTie  latter  has  proved 
during  the  past  few  years  a  free  producer  of 
large  berries.  These  when  ripe  (jet-black) 
have  a  flavor  reminding  one  of  the  cultivated 
common  black  currant.  The  birds,  however, 
seem  to  like  the  Crandall  flavor.  At  least 
they  seem  to  take  the  berries  just  about  as 
fast  as  these  turn  black.  My  bushes  were 
again  weighted  down  with  a  mass  of  fruit. 
I  do  not  complain  any  more  about  their  be- 
ing barren  as  I  did  some  years  ago.  When 
the  first  berries  were  ripening,  and  I  saw 
how  the  plants  were  loaded  down,  I  felt 
quite  sure  of  having  some  to  can  this  time. 
But  I  was  doomed  to  experience  the  same 
disappointment  as  in  former  seasons.  When 
I  went  to  the  patch,  expecting  to  find  lots  of 
ripe  berries,  the  bushes  were  nearly  bare 
of  fruit.  The  birds  had  enjoyed  a  feast  right 
along.  A  portion  of  my  .June-berries  when 
I  picked  them  were  not  yet  fully  ripe.  I 
see  plainly  that  if  I  want  any  Crandall 
currants  I  must  gather  them  a  little  green 
or  plant  a  lot  more  bushes.  I  was  quite 
anxious  to  test  the  flavor  of  the  cooked  or 
canned  Crandall,  but  shall  have  to  wait  at 
least  another  year.  Part  of  my  June-berries 
I  canned  as  they  were ;  another  portion  I 
mixed  with  our  common  red  currants.  All 
look  well  in  the  cans.  After  awhile  I  shall 
know  how  they  taste.  The  fruit  of  the  June- 
berry  in  its  general  characteristics  seems 
to  resemble  the  high-bush  huckleberry  more 
than  any  other  fruit.  It  has  its  size  and 
general  appearance.  It  also  has  that  mild 
and  unobtrusive  flavor,  and  I  believe  it  would 
take  weU  in  market  if  freely  offered.  The 
bush,  like  that  of  the  Crandall  currant,  is  easi- 
ly increased  by  division  of  the  rootstoek. 
It  also  responds  freely  to  good  culture.  All 
the  plants  I  now  have  in  my  garden  are  the 
result  of  dividing  a  single  large  plant  that 
had  stood  m  sod  and  neglect  for  a  number 
of  years,   ^Vhat  a  thrift  there  is  in  the 


young  plants  in  good  garden  soil .'   I  am  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  plants  grow  so  large  that 
we  will  have  to  gather  the  fruit  with  ladders. 
«  *  » 

Cultivated HucKLEBEBKiEs.— A  single 
bush  of  the  common  high-bush  huckleberrj' 
stands  in  a  sodded  spot  in  my  garden.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  moved  about,  as  it 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  in  its  previous 
situations.  It  has  thrived  and  borne  fruit 
year  after  year,  llie  fruit  seems  to  ripen 
more  evenly  (at  one  time)  than  that  of  the 
June-berry  or  Crandall  currant.  I  might 
get  it  all  in  two  or  three  pickings.  The 
clusters  were  large  and  numerous.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  much  more  easily  and  cheaply 
gathered  than  the  other  fruits  mentioned 
herein.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  in  doubt 
about  is  whether  the  bush  is  as  easily  grown 
and  propagated  as  the  June-berry.  I  rather 
think  it  is  or  can  be  made  to.  But  what 
a  shame  to  have  neglected  so  good  a  fruit  so 
long.  I  am  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
The  plant,  now  quite  large,  will  at  once  be 
taken  up,  divided  and  set  in  good  garden 
soil  to  receive  as  good  treatment  as  I  now 
give  to  the  June-berry.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  huckleberry  deserves 
more  attention,  and  that  it  can  be  subjected 
to  cultivation  with  as  much  profit  to  the 
grower  as  any  other  of  our  common  fruits. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  of  our  read- 
ers who.may  have  huckleberry-plants  under 
cultivation.  I  would  also  like  to  secure 
some  plants,  especiallj-  if  they  are  of  selected 
strains.  "Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce huckleberries  as  large  as  cherries? 
They  are  much  more  easily  grown,  besides 
being  so  much  more  valuable. 

«  »  * 

Gatherixg  Fkuit. — We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  basket-maker  in  this  vicin- 
ity. When  we  need  baskets,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  him  what  we  want,  and  he  will 
soon  turn  out  the  goods  as  ordered.  He  has 
been  making  a  lot  of  half-bushel  baskets  for 
me,  rather  strong  and  with  strong  handles, 
and  these  I  use  in  gathering  my  pears. 
They  also  come  handy  for  picking  apples,  if 
I  intend  to  barrel  the  fruit.  "When  the 
apples  are  found  only  seatteringly  on  the 
trees  I  prefer  to  shake  them  off  into  a  can- 
vas held  underneath  by  four  persons.  It 
goes  faster.  I  always  do  this  when  I  sell 
the  apples  to  canners  by  weight.  Some  peo- 
ple use  a  common  grain-bag  fastened  to 
the  shoulder.  I  always  instruct  mj-  pick- 
ers to  sort  the  fruit  as  they  pick  it.  There 
is  no  use  in  putting  worthless  culls  into  the 
basket  or  sack.  It  takes  more  time  and 
effort  to  carry  this  poor  stuff  around  than  it 
is  worth.  My  instructions  are  to  drop  it  to 
the  ground.  Then  all  the  fruit  in  the  basket 
can  go  in  with  the  salable  portion.  If  rea- 
sonable care  is  exercised  in  looking  the  fruit 
over  as  it  is  slowly  poured  from  the  picking- 
baskets  into  the  crates  or  barrels  the  fruit 
in  the  packages  on  inspection  will  pass 
muster  and  please  the  customer.  This  is 
not  a  season  of  oversupply  in  good  fruits. 
All  fruit  offered  in  our  markets  should  bring 
a  good  price.  But  the  year  can  easily  be 
made  a  season  of  oversupply  of  poor  fruit. 
We  have  plenty  of  apples  that  are  hardly  fit 
for  cider-making.  If  we  should  put  that 
stuff  and  other  fruits  of  like  quality  into 
our  markets,  the  whole  fruit  business  would 
be  demoralized  to  an  extent  as  never  before. 
In  short,  if  we  do  not  realize  a  profit  on  the 
little  good  fruit  that  we  have  this  year, 
the  fault  wiU  only  lie  with  the  greed  of  the 
grower.  A  person  who  once  buys  a  basket 
of  peaches  as  they  are  brought  into  the 
Buffalo  markets  from  the  vicinity  of  Ontario 
lake,  in  this  county,  and  pays  a  good  price 
for  the  same  on  the  strength  of  the  extra 
large  and  fine  specimens  which  the  grower 
has  put  on  top  of  the  basket,  gets  thoroughly 
disgusted  when  he  empties  the  basket  out  at 
home  and  finds  nothing  but  a  lot  of  gnarly 
little  bits  of  green  things  fit  only  for  the 
dump-pile  (but  not  even  for  hogs)  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket.  I  have  had  that  experi- 
ence myself,  and  have  never  bought  another 
basket  from  that  vicinity  unless  it  was  put 
up  right  under  my  personal  inspection. 
Fruit-growers  should  learn  that  honesty  is 
by  a  good  deal  the  best  and  most  profitable 
policy.  T.  Gheixek. 

<^ 

A  PRUNING-BOAT 

The  pruning-boatls  a  handy,  home-made 
necessity  I  noticed  in  a  Washington  orchard. 
It  is  used  for  hauling  away  the  limbs  and 
twigs  cut  from  the  fruit-trees  to  a  con- 
venient place,  where  they  are  burned.  The 
boat  is  nothing  more  than  a  sled  eight  by 
twelve  feet,  with  a  platform  of  inch  boards 
to  receive  the  prunings.  Three  or  four  men 
with  pruning-knives  and  saws  cut  the  sur- 
plus limbs  from  two  rows  of  trees  at  the 
same  time,  and  throw  them  on  the  boat,  to 


which  a  pair  of  horses  is  hitched.  When  a 
big  brush-heap  is  made  the  branches  are 
drawn  away  to  the  fire  and  consumed.  This 
assists  in  ridding  the  orchard,  of  insects  and 
disease  germs,  and  saves  the  work  of  collect- 
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A  Pruniji<4-boat 

ing  the  prunings  after  an  orchard  has  been 
trimmed.  The  boat  may  also  be  used  as  a 
barn-yard  manure-sled,  and  for  hauling  hay 
and  corn-fodder  to  the  feeding-yards. 

Joel  Shoaiakee. 


VINEGAR  FROM  WATERMELONS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  best  vinegar  is 
made  from  the  cider  of  ripe  apples,  and  that 
perhaps  the  best  substitute  is  made  from 
wine.  In  some  families  the  home  supply 
(and  good  vinegar  it  often  is)  is  made  from 
all  sorts  of  fruit  scraps,  preserves  and  other 
sugary  matter  upon  the  premises.  In  many 
sections  where  watermelons  are  largely 
grown  there  is  frequently  a  great  waste  from 
undersized,  misshapen  and  overripe  spec- 
imens that  cannot  be  sent  to  market,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  lost  when  the  market  is 
overstocked.  In  one  of  these  regions  a  pro- 
gressive man,  knowing  that  vinegar  is 
derived  from  alcohol,  and  alcohol  from  sugar 
by  fermentation,  determined  to  put  his 
sm-plus  melon  crop  to  this  use.  After  get- 
ting the  juice  of  a  niunber  of  melons  he 
added  yeast  to  it  in  order  to  convert  the 
sugar  into  alcohol,  and  then  added  "mother 
of  vinegar,''  which  was  done  by  pouring  in 
some  good  new  vinegar.  In  due  time  he 
obtained  a  fragrant  vinegar  of  good  color 
and  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  acetic 
acid  than  is  usually  found  in  commercial 
vinegar. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  suggests  a 
profitable  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
stock  of  melons  that  cannot  be  sent  to 
market.  It  seems  likely  that  this  should  be 
more  profitable  than  the  practice  of  feeding 
the  fruits  to  stock.  M.  G.  Kaixs. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Resetting  Red  Raspberries.— W.  W.,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  Red  raspberries  do  not  need  reset- 
ting so  long  as  they  grow  and  produce  well.  Some 
varieties,  like  the  old  Turner,  will  often  fruit  well 
for  ten  years  in  good  situations,  while  others  wlU 
need  resetting  in  four  or  five  years. 

Planting  Blacfeberry-boshes.— T.  P.  D., 
Harmanville,  Pa.  You  had  probably  better  trans- 
plant your  blackberry-plants  in  the  spring,  but  it 
may  be  done  in  autumn  if  the  work  is  done  with 
care.  See  reply  and  similar  inquiry  in  this  issue 
as  to  precautions  necessary  for  success  with  fall 
setting. 

Planting  Blackberries.— J.  J.,  Gabriel, 
Kan.  Blackberries  may  be  successfully  set  in  the 
autiunn  if  the  soil  is  moist  enough  to  work  well, 
and  if  on  the  approach  of  winter  each  plant  is 
banked  up  a  little  and  is  given  a  forkful  of  mulch 
of  some  sort.  I  hke  to  set  them  in  autumn,  but 
beginners  are  apt  to  fail  to  do  the  work  success- 
fully. 

Pear-trees  From  Sprouts.— J.  D.,  Knox 
county.  Mo.  While  it  is  possible  to  grow  pear- 
trees  from  sprouts,  yet  as  a  rule  it  is  too  slow  and 
iincertaui  a  method,  so  most  of  oiu  pears  are 
grown  by  grafting  or  budding  on  seedlings.  The 
KetfEer  pear,  however,  is  often  gi'own  fi'om  cut- 
tings in  the  southern  states.  "Where  a  good 
sprout  comes  up  too  near  a  pear-tree  it  may  some- 
times be  saved  to  advantage  if  it  is  from  a  graft- 
root,  and  not  from  the  seedUng-root. 

Strawberry  Cnltnre.— E.  J.  F.,  CoUins 
Center,  N.  Y.  Old  strawberry-plants  produce 
excellent  crops  of  fruit  if  they  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  By  cutting  off  the  runners  you  develop 
very  strong  plants,  and  some  varieties  when  so 
treated  do  their  best;  but  as  a  rule  the  crop  is 
somewhat  less  from  an  equal  area  of  them  than 
from  matted  rows,  but  it  is  generally  of  better 
quality.  There  is  little  choice  as  to  farm  manures 
for  strawberries.  Perhaps  half-rotted  cow 
manure  would  be  preferred  by  many  good 
growers. 

Forest-tree  Seedlings.— P.  E.  T.,  "VVafer- 
ville,  Kan.  The  seed  of  soft-maple  and  ehn  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  fall  (June)  and  be 
sown  at  once  in  good  land  in  rows  about  three 
feet  apart,  sowing  about  fifty  seeds  to  the  foot, 
coveripg  one  inch  deep  in  the  case  of  the  maple 


and  about  halt  as  deep  in  the  case  of  the  elm. 
Box-elder  and  ash  seed  should  be  gathered  in 
autumn  or  during  early  winter,  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
shed  covered  with  hay ;  or  better  yet,  when  small 
quantities  are  gathered,  kept  on  the  hard,  dry 
ground  covered  with  a  box,  and  sown  in  early 
spring,  as  recommended  for  soft-maple. 

Planting  Red  Raspberries.— I.  C.  H., 
Easton,  Minn.  Ked  raspberries  may  be  safety 
moved  at  any  time  during  autumn  provided  the 
soil  is  moist  enough  to  work  well,  but  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  press  the  soil  firmly  over 
the  roots.  In  your  section  the  work  should  be 
done  the  latt^^r  part  of  September  or  the  first  half 
of  October.  On  the  approach  of  winter  they  should 
be  banked  up  a  little,  and  each  hill  covered  with 
a  forkful  of  mulch.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will 
not  bear  a  good  crop  next  season,  but  will  do  far 
better  than  if  moved  in  the  spring.  Of  course,  if 
you  want  fruit  next  season,  the  tops  also  should 
be  protected. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees  Dying.— G.  J.  T.. 
Alton,  Iowa.  Apple  and  pear  trees  die  out  m  sum- 
mer from  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  in 
yoiu-  section  is  due  to  winter-killing  this  season. 
Last  winter  was  one  of  the  worst  known  in  parts 
of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  its  effect  on  plant 
growth,  and  many  trees  have  died  out  this  year 
from  injuries  received  at  that  time.  But  in  some 
.sections  trees  die  from  being  injured  by  borers. 
For  the  first  case  there  is  no  remedy;  in  the  sec- 
ond case  a  close  watch  for  the  borers  and  their 
timely  removal  will  prevent  serious  injury.  Fire- 
blight  also  appears  nearly  every  summer  and 
kills  out  the  new  growth  only,  and  sometimes 
large  branches  or  the  whole  tree..  The  proper 
treatment  for  this  consists  in  removing  the  injured 
branches  early.  It  may  be  largely  prevented  by 
selecting  varieties  that  are  least  Uable  to  this 
disease,  and  by  giving  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  putting  on  air-slaked 
lime-now. 

Bfnrsery-grown  Forest-trees.— "\V.  H.  D., 

HoUandale,  "Wis.  Nursery-grown  trees  are  su- 
perior to  forest-grown  trees  only  because  of  their 
having  been  grown  in  such  a  way  that  their  roots 
are  in  a  smaller  space  and  more  easily  moved  and 
the  tops  are  better  balanced.  However,  there  is 
no  trouble  about  successfully  moving  pines,  etc., 
from  the  woods  if  the  work  is  well  done.  The 
chief  causes  of  failure  in  doing  this  is  due  to 
attempting  trees  of  too  large  size,  and  to  allowing 
the  roots  to  get  dry.  It  is  safest  not  to  try  to 
move  anything  over  three  feet  high,  and  smaller 
sizes  are  more  certain.  They  should  be  dug  early 
in  the  spring,  before  or  just  as  growth  starts,  and 
much  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  roots 
from  even  appearing  to  be  dry.  They  should  be 
dug  and  immediately  covered  with  wet  moss  or  a 
wet  cloth.  I  think  you  will  do  best  ^vith  white 
and  Norway  pine  and  white  and  Norway  spruce. 
These  may  all  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Wisconsin, 
except  Norway  spnice,  which  is  from  Eiuope. 
The  hemlock  is  apt  to  fail  in  yom-  section  except 
on  moist  soil.  The  red  cedar  is  the  hardiest  ever- 
green we  have. 

Apple-leaf  Rnst.— M.  P.,  Springdale,  Ark. 
The  apple-leaf  you  send  is  injured  by  a  well-known 
disease  of  the  apple  known  by  the  name  of  apple- 
leaf  rust  (Gymnosporangium  macropus).  It  is 
very  injurious  to  some  varieties  of  the  apple, 
causing  the  leaves  to  become  covered  with  rust- 
Uke  spots,  and  finally  destroying  them.  The  life- 
history  of  this  disease  is  very  peculiar.  The 
spores  produced  by  the  rust  on  the  apple  will  not 
grow  on  the  apple,  but  on  the  red  cedar,  where 
they  produce  the  swellings  and  the  scarlet  pulpy 
mass  known  as  cedar-apples.  These  cedar-apples 
produce  spores  which  grow  on  the  apple-trees,  as 
in  your  case,  and  whenever  they  are  infected 
several  httle  openings  occur  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  with  a  row  of  bristles  turned  back  around 
the  edges  wluch  can  be  readily  seen  when  exam- 
ined with  a  low-power  pocket-lens.  This  disease 
can  only  occur  where  red  cedar  is  near  by.  Some 
varieties  are  not  much  subject  to  it,  and  it  may 
be  largely  avoided  by  growing  only  those  that 
have  good  resistant  qualities.  Where  red  cedar 
is  not  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  it  may 
sometimes  be  practicable  to  stop  the  disease  by 
cutting  them  out  or  by  removing  the  cedar-apples. 

Pear-tree  of  Weeping-willow  Growth. 
— W.  E.  D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  C,  writes:  "I  have  a 
Vermont  Beauty  pear-tree  about  five  year5  old. 
The  body  is  about  fom-  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
is  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  has  never  borne  or 
bloomed.  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  its 
bearing  with  anxiety,  and  admire  the  tree  and 
location,  but,  alas,  I  am  in  trouble  over  it.  The 
branches  have  grown  so  long,  and  it  has  rim  up  at 
the  top  so  high  that  the  limbs  seem  weak  and 
have  bent  over  like  a  weeping-willow  tree,  which 
makes  it  unsightly,  and  the  limbs  or  branches  are 
in  the  way  in  passing  near  it.  though  it  has  been 
pruned  up  high.  I  wish  some  one  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it  to  make  it 
grow  right." 

Reply:— Your  pear-tree  has  a  form  peculiar  to 
itself  hke  aU  other  varieties  of  pear,  and  you  will 
have  hard  work  to  make  an  upright  tree  of  it,  for 
it  is  not  that  kind.  If.  however,  it  is  too  sprawl- 
ing, severe  pruning  in  early  spring  will  make  it 
start  a  strong,  quick  growth  by  which  its  form 
may  be  somewhat  changed.  But  do  not  aUow  too 
many  shoots  to  start.  Pinch  out  the  weak  ones. 
It  should  be  more  generally  known  that  there  are 
hardly  two  varieties  of  pear,  apple  and  other 
fruits  that  are  alike  in  form  of  tree.  Some  are 
upright  growers  and  what  the  nurserymen  call 
ideal  trees,  while  others  are  sprawling  growers, 
and  the  nurserymen  are  puzzled  to  make  them  of 
salable  shape.  And  yet  some  of  the  crooked 
growers  produce  most  desirable  fruit.  The  de- 
mand for  straight,  upright  trees  of  all  kinds 
cannot  be  met  by  the  nm'serymen,  and  for  that 
reason  they  do  not  grow  gome  of  the  best  varieties. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.  H. JACOBS 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


NATURAL  METHODS  OF  IN(?UBATION'' 

THE  usual  mistake  in  artificial  incu- 
bation with  some  is  economy  by 
the  saving  of  necessary  labor.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  improve,  as  we  cannot  excel  nature. 
When  we  apply  the  word  "nature"  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life  in  a  strict  sense  it  means 
contention,  strife,  war  and  destruction. 
Turn  over  the  soil,  and  various  weeds  and 
grasses  will  make  their  appearance.  One 
variety  after  another  will  be  smothered  out, 
until  one  of  the  strongest  varieties  will  pre- 
vail. Had  the  human  family  always  lived 
up  to  the  laws  of  health,  we  would  no  doubt 
live  to  a  much  greater  age  than  we  do  now. 
Men  follow  the  dictates  of  their  passions,  ap- 
petites and  the  inclination  of  their  thoughts. 
It  is  their  nature  to  do  so,  and  it  shortens 
their  lives.  It  is  the  nature  of  wild  animals 
to  destroy  one  another.  Kegardless  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  a  hen  (vermin),  a  hen 
appears  at  times  to  have  no  idea  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health.  If  she  exhibits  her  nature 
in  a  contest  for  her  nest,  though  she  may 
break  every  egg,  she  will  be  just  as  contented 
in  the  muss  on  the  broken  shells  as  though 
nothing  nad  happened.  The  outside  eggs 
frequently  become  chilled  or  rolled  out  of 
the  nest;  she  never  removes  xmsonnd  eggs 
and  is  more  or  less  careless  about  turning 
them.  Though  she  may  be  persistent  in  her 
natural  duties,  she  never  can  improve  her 
chicks  by  her  mode  of  incubation.  Birds 
can  be  improved  by  artificial  incubation  by 
observingthe  laws  of  science  andphilosophy. 
With  the  use  of  incubators  and  brooders 
more  care  can  be  given,  and  human  reason 
supplants  the  instinct  of  the  bird  which  has 
been  domesticated.  Economy,  or  the  saving 
of  labor,  is  responsible  for  many  failures  in 
artificial  incubation. 


YELLOW  LEGS  AND  SKIN 

The  preference  in  some  markets  is  for  a 
fowl  with  yellow  legs  and  skin,  because  it 
appears  fat ;  but  in  England  the  Dorking, 
which  has  flesh-colored  or  white  legs,  is  pre- 
ferred, while  in  France  the  Houdan  and 
other  dark-legged  fowls  are  given  the  prefer- 
ence. But  the  English  and  French  have  a 
certain  mark  that  enables  them  to  distin- 
guish the  Dorking  and  Houdan,  even  when 
dressed  and  hung  up  for  sale.  It  is  that  both 
breeds  have  five  toes  on  each  foot.  They 
will  know  that  when  a  carcass  has  the  extra 
toe  on  each  foot  that  the  dead  bird  was  a 
Dorking  or  Houdan,  or  a  cross  therefrom; 
and  as  both  breeds  possess  compact  bodies 
with  a  small  proportion  of  ofEal,  they  select 
for  such  and  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
color  of  the  legs  and  skin.  In  this  country 
the  dark  legs  of  the  Houdan  seem  to  con- 
demn it  as  inferior,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Langshan,  which  has  dark  legs  and 
white,  thin  skin,  yet  there  is  no  breed  su- 
perior to  them  for  the  table.  Not  only  are 
they  excellent  table-fowls,  but  a  cross  of  the 
Houdan  cock  and  Langshan  hen  makes  a 
good  layer — one  that  is  not  easily  surpassed. 
The  best  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
is  to  cross  the  hens  so  produced  with  a 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte,  which  will 
give  the  yellow  legs  and  skin  to  the  chicks 
and  combine  the  good  qualities  of  aU  the 
breeds  used.  Do  not  cross  any  breeds,  how- 
ever, if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  crossing  soon 
carries  one  over  to  the  use  of  mixed  breeds 
and  common  fowls  altogether. 


PIGEONS 

Pigeons  sometimes  do  as  much  injury  as 
the  benefit  conferred,  as  they  fly  away  from 
home  and  bring  diseases.  They  destroy  a 
great  many  insects,  and  though  fond  of 
seeds,  never  disturb  the  plants  after  they 
have  started.  Even  during  the  season  when 
the  seeds  cannot  be  injured  they  keep  busy 
hixnting  for  insects,  as  they  begin  with  a 
new  brood  almost  as  soon  as  the  previous 
one  is  fledged.  Old  pigeons  are  not  sought, 
but  the  squabs  are  delicacies  and  bring  good 
prices.  In  proportion  to  cost,  pigeons  are 
very  profitable.  One  objection  to  pigeons 
that  fly  over  neighboring  farms  is  that  they 
cause  annoyance  and  become  subjects  of 
complaint,  hence  they  should  be  confined  in 
properly  constructed  wire  yards. 


NON-SITTING  BREEDS 

A  pen  composed  of  a  number  of  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Langshans  and 
some  crosses  were  fed  a  morning  mash  of 
bran  and  ground  corn  and  oats,  with  a  liber- 
al supply  of  meat  scraps.  At  night  they 
received  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  They  were 
given  all  they  would  eat,  with  the  desire  to 
fatten  them  without  placing  them  in  the 
danger  of  becoming  overf  at.  The  first  eflect 
was  heavy  laying,  and  then  followed  the 
broody  fever,  first  with  cross-breds,  then 
with  the  Langshans,  then  with  the  Minorcas, 
and  lastly  the  Leghorns.  In  each  case  the 
birds  were  very  fat.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  when  the  experiments  were  made  it  was 
with  very  little  hope  for  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  that  there  were  no  non-sitters,  but 
upon  weighing  those  birds  that  did  not  show 
a  tendency  to  sit  a  loss  of  weight  was  found 
in  each  case.  For  instance,  the  first  Minorca 
hen  that  wished  to  sit  weighed  seven  pounds, 
while  the  weight  of  those  that  showed  no 
desire  to  incubate  did  not  average  over  six 
pounds.  Of  course  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  theory,  just  as  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  but  the  fact  has  been  fairly  proven 
that,  taken  as  a  rule,  a  hen  only  gets  the  de- 
sire to  sit  when  she  has  laid  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eggs  and  in  the  meantime  has  taken 
on  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  flesh. 
The  experiment  certainlj'  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lutely non-sitting  breed,  but  that  all  hens 
can  be  brought  to  the  proper  condition  to 
become  broody. 

4. 

THE  BREEDERS  OF  PURE  BREEDS 

The  common  supposition  is  that  "fancy" 
breeders  are  not  cautious  sometimes;  but 
this  is  a  delusion,  as  no  class  of  persons  is 
more  honorable  than  the  breeders  of  poultry. 
The  majority  of  the  complaints  come  from 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  points  of 
the  breeds,  and  who  also  expect  eggs  to  hatch 
under  all  conditions  simply  because  the  prices 
paid  were  above  those  asked  in  the  stores. 
Many  purchasers  do  not  know  that  chicks 
from  black  parents  often  have  white  on  them 
at  first,  and  the  breeder  is  at  once  classed  as 
a  swindler  should  such  occur,  while  others 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  out  of  every 
one  hundred  birds  raised  only  one  tenth  will 
be  fit  for  the  show-room.  The  breeders  have 
so  many  obstacles  to  contend  against  that 
many  of  them  will  not  sell  eggs  at  all,  and 
they  approve  of  the  action  whenever  a 
swindler  is  detected  and  exposed. 


DESTROYING  VERMIN 

Do  not  try  to  poison  rats  until  you  first 
bait  them.  To  do  so  place  choice  food  where 
they  can  get  it.  After  awhile  they  will  cease 
to  be  suspicious  and  w'<_l  anticipate  the  reg- 
ular time  for  feeding.  After  they  have  found 
out  that  you  are  their  best  friend,  go  to  a 
drug-store  and  get  some  phosphorous  paste. 
Give  them  a  double  mess  of  food  with  the 
phosphorous  paste  well  mixed  in,  and  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  kill  every  one  in 
the  neighborhood.  Lice,  however,  must  be 
fought  at  all  times,  as  they  multiply  rapidly, 
and  delay  is  in  their  favor. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Stretchixg  Poultry-xettixg.— Common 
poultry-netting  needs  no  special  tool  to  stretch  it. 
I  like  small  posts,  set  firmly,  with  board  at  bot- 
tom. Drive  a  nail  in  each  post,  on  a  line  and  as  high 
from  the  board  as  the  width  of  the  netting.  Hang 
the  netting  on  the  nails,  fasten  one  end  and  work 
from  it.  Straighten  with  the  hands,  pull  the  top 
wire  straight  from  post  to  post  if  required  with  a 
small  stick  through  the  netting,  and  pry  on  a  post. 
It  won't  need  much  but  patience.  Then  pull  down 
the  bottom  and  fasten  to  the  board  enough  to 
make  it  smooth  and  flat.  A.  M.  S. 

Plummers,  Fla, 

Profit  for  Four  Months— I  have  been  a 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper  for  many  years,  and 
have  read  it  all  with  interest,  especially  the 
poultry  department,  as  I  am  much  interested  in 
poultry.  I  often  see  accounts  of  profits  made  of 
sp  and  so  many  fowls,  so  I  thought  I  would  send 
in  a  record  of  my  chicken-egg  profit  also  of  last 
winter.  I  kept  a  flock  of  thirty  hens;  the  month 
of  .January  I  got  406  eggs;  In  February  295;  in 
March  486;  April  387,  with  prices  ranging  up  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  My  net  profit  was  S20.07. 
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A  BLESSING  TO  ANY  HONE 


Bound  hand  and  foot  to 
household  drudgery,  scrub- 
bing and  rubbing  day  in, 
day  out.  Women,  why  do 
you  do  it?  Break  away  from 
the  hard  old-fashioned  way 
of  doing  your  cleaning 
with  soap. 


Wa&bing  Powder 


has  proven  the  emancipation  of  hundreds  of 
thoasands  of  other  women.    Why  not  yours? 
Let  Gold  Dust  do  more  of  the'  work,  you  do 
more  of  the  play.   You  will  be  happier,  healthier,  save  money  and  many  an  hour  of  worry. 
For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


ST.  LOUIS 

BOSTON 


62-PIECE   DINNER  SET  FREE 


For  the  sale  of 
24  pound  cans  of  oar 


QUEEN  BAKING  POWDER 

and  in  order  that  onr  agents  will  sell  every  lady  In  the 
land  that  is  asked  to  buy,  we  allow  them  to  give  with 
everv  pound  can  of  Baking  Powder  a  beautiful  pitcher 
and  6  f  lasses  to  match  FKKK.  We  also  have  Coffee, 
Teas,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking  Powder  offers  with 
valuable  Premiums  to  agents,  such  as  "Watches,  Tea 
Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Mandolins,  Lamps.  Couches,  Furni- 
ture, Sewing  Machines,  etc.  We  also  give  cash  com- 
mission. Write  US  to-day  and  get  our  Plans,  it  will  pay 
you.   Lady  agents  wanted.   We  pay  the  freight  and 


American  Supply  CO.'!>\S*  St.LOUiS,MO.   ^l'o--g«^t^"-e  to  deliver  goods  before  paying  fox 


money  required. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS  means  lots  of  money. 

If  you  can  double  the  eggs  yoa  double  the  money.  CrreenCut  Boneis  the  only  thing  which 
will  double  the  egg  product.  It  is  easily  secured,  easy  to  prepare  and  feed  and  is  cheap. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  dii£erence  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  pooltry  business.  Got  fine,  fast  and  easy* 
Mann's  CloTer  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grtt  and  Swtnslne  Feed  Trays  make  the 
business  profitable.  Catalogue  tree.    F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  88  ILLLFOED,  MASS. 


"ALPHA-DE  UVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  raval  Alpha  "Baby" 

Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
periortoall  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  165 ,000  in  use.  Sales 
tea  to  one  cf  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
Bizes— 850.-to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  83.-  to  85.- 
per  cow  pec  year  over  any 
Imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1899.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
informatioo. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

BaHOOLPH  &  CanaV  STB.,    I    74  CORTlANDT_STReET, 


CHICACO. 


^EW  YORK, 


MORE  BUTTER.. 
and  better  butter  is  what  every  cow 
ownerdesires.  This  demands  some- 
thing better  in  the  dairy  than  the  old 
milk  pan  or  the  modem  creamery.  We 
;have  it  in  our  improved  patent 

Aquatic  Cream  Separator. 

Centrifugal  Separators  cost  too  much  money  and 
reqnire  too  mach  machinery.  This  costs  less  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  and  is  better.  Sepa- 
rates closely  and  leaves  the  cream  in  the  best 
r  '       condition.   Made  in  4  sizes,  from  1  to  15  cows. 
tT-^^^" Easy  t«  clean  and  easy  to  operate, 
'-^--=J  Strong  and  durable.    Prices,  to  $11.00. 

^    AGEHTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

at  once  for  special  terms  and  catalogne, 

AQUATIC  SEPARATOR  MFQ.  CO., 
Box  19T.         Elllsburg,  Xcw  York. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pore,  Long  Keeping  Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount 
of  apples  can  only  be  secored  by  using 

A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  various  sizes,  hand  and  _   

power.  The  only  press  awardedmedal 
and  diploma  at  world's  fair.  Catalogue- 
and  pnce  list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Alfff.  Co 
6  Main  e,U    Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


cooksoN 

MFG.CO. 


The  OrlElnal  S-STKOKE  THpIc-tever  Foll-Clrclc 
Steel  IIbt  Press.  Shipped  anywhere  on  THIAL  and 
APPKOTAL.  CapacltT  10  to  15  Tons.  Works  easy. 
One  or  Two  Horses.  FASTEST,  IIGHTEST,  STRONGEST. 
Write  for  prices  and  get  on  ADMIRAL  HAT  PKESS. 


FARMERS— Send  me  your  name  and  ad- 
dress together  with  the  name  of  the  wheat 
you  grew  this  year  and  how  many  acres  you 
will  sow  this  fall,  and  I  will  send  you  some 
samples  of  new  wheat  and  a  proposition  to 
supply  your  seed.  Don't  neglect  this.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  J.  R.  Everitt, 
Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^^FENCEirH 

i«HW]i«a«M*.«J  Strong,  c 


wutjeutsir 
mmunr 


STRO/tOEST 

Bull- 
strong.  Chlcken- 
j  tlf^ht.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fullj  narmnled.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPBLNO  FENCE  CO. 
Box  30.        ITincbester,  Indiana,  D.  S.  A. 


nniTH  in  I  irE  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
VtA  1 0  10  Lite  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  303,  Appoaang,  R.I. 


Poultrymen's  Supplies 


of  all  kinds.  Catalogne  free. 
4.  A.  *  Vf,  8.  Uarrboa,  £t»rj.  III. 


Gjflars  and 
Cuffs, 

stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 

jj    itJM|pfine  cloth,  finished  in 

I  f^si^     fl^Hpure  starch,  and  ex- 
jg^^H  resemble  fash- 

iV\^i^i"n^^BionabIe  linen  goods. 

r  \  VTl^U^l^** Laundry  Work 
\/  L<i^^^^HWben  soiled  discard. 

Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept  C,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS      OAMre  -TASSO 


MUSILtC    AKr.ElO  RAPHAH 


^  Si^,^  ^  f^  f^ 


PatM  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

326,OUO  SOLD.    Ever?  borne  ehould  hare  one 

for  bathing  purposes.  It  opens  tlie  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  oat  the  poi&oos 

■which  cause  disease.  Makes  you  dean,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  Prevents  disease.  Frovidea 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 

home,  8c.  each.  Beantiflee  Complexion.  EeC- 

ommeuded  by  best  physicians.  Withont 
dru^  itcar^s  Ijad  eolils,  rheumatism.  lagrippOf 
nenralgla,  obf^ity,  female  ills,  all  blood,  skin, 
nerTe  and  kidney  troubles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  style  has  a  door,  a  self.'nppnrting 

frame,  best  material,  mbber-lined.  Folds 
small.  Weight  5  lbs.  Price,  complete,  §5.00. 

Write  ns.  Yaloable  book,  etc.,  free.  AGESTB 
WANTED,  men  and  women,  1^100.00  a  month  and  expeniet. 
Address  G.   WOKLB  aiT'G.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  OUo. 


BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Trade 

hecanse  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  TflEIH 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.   The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump -goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  JFOOS  A-  CO.,  S-t  Klver  St.,  Sprlngfleld,  Ohio. 


GEM  ifaBaler 


Warranted  the  V/JVSlS'  ''S"*^"*'' 
esTcheapest 4  fastest  Fnll  VtUC^CircleBalermthe 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.   Will  bale lu  to  lo  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   "Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO..  OUINCY.  ILL. 


c 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSOHERT 

PRESS  CO- 
BB Water  Street, 
STKACPSE,  M.  T. 


Larg'eBt  manufacturerB  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
Americ€U  Guaranteed  su- 
perior to  any  other  make 

wniTB  us 

Metal  Whieel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN'T  READ 

BO  many  fence  co'  8  ads  as  yon  used  to,  but  you  stIU 
find  cure  every  week  and  never  two  weeks  alike. 
PAtiK  \\0\K>  WiUU  bK>CKCO.,  ADUIA1<{>  MICH. 
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THB  FARM  AIND  FIRBSlDE 
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Last  year  I  bad  one  turkey-hen,  and  raised  twenty 
turkeys.  I  sold  eighteen  of  them,  and  their  w  eight 
ranged  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  pounds.  5Iy 
net  profit  was  .?26.35.  Mrs.  L.  A.  T. 

Kilmarnock,  Virginia. 

Cost  of  Plymouth  Rocks.— I  wish  to  state 
for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  that  my  Plymouth 
Pocks,  Barred.  White  and  Buff,  and  my  feeding 
has  cost,  since  .January  1st,  SS.95  for  twenty 
eight  chickens,  as  follows:  Bran,  200  pounds,  at 
sixty  cents,  S1.20;  wheat-screenings,  400  pounds 
at  fifty  cents,  .«2;  wheat,  chopped,  50  pounds  at 
fifty  cents,  fifty  cents ;  corn,  chopped,  SO  pounds 
at  fifty  cents,  fifty  cents ;  bone,  out,  100  pounds  at 
§1.50,  .SI. 50;  oyster-shell,  crushed,  100  pounds  at 
$1.25.  .§1.25;  two  bushels  of  rye  at  sixty  cents,  .?1.20; 
two  bushels  of  oats,  at  forty  cents,  eighty  cents; 
making  a  total  of  $8.95,  with  six  weeks  feed  on 
hand.  I  have  a  very  gieat  success  with  eggs.  I 
should  have  included  the  feeding  of  forty  chicks 
for  fifty  days  in  my  number  of  chickens. 

Louisa,  Ky.  H.  (i.  B. 


PouLTRT-NETTiNG. — I  Will  answsr  H.  J.  G.  on 
putting  up  poultry-netting,  and  will  say  that  the 
only  way  to  make  a  clean  job  is  as  follows:  First 
put  your  posts  eight  feet  apart,  then  nail  stringers 
(I  use  common  fencing  boards),  one  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom,  to  correspond  with  the  width 
of  the  netting.  This  being  done  you  will  stretch  the 
upper  cable  and  staple  every  twelve  inches.  Next 
you  will  stretch  the  lower  cable.  At  thispomt  you 
will  need  more  tools.  Have  your  blacksmith  make 
ahook  with  a  link  in  the  end,  all  being  four  inches 
long,  out  of  three-eighth-inch  iron.  You  will  then 
need  a  three-eighth-inch  rod  two  feet  long  for  a 
lever.  Place  the  hook  in  the  lower  cable.  Place 
the  rod  through  the  link  and  under  the  lower 
Stringer  and  press  down  to  the  proper  place, 
being  careful  not  to  draw  the  mesh  out  of  shape. 
Take  short  hitches  and  staple  well  and  your  fence 
will  not  buckle.  For  chickens  place  one  or  two 
smooth  wires  on  posts  over  this.  TJ.  G.  S. 

High  Point,  Mo. 

Two-YEAEs'  Becord.— Seeing  several  reports 
in  the  Farm  axd  Fireside  of  receipts  from 
poultry-raising  I  give  my  experience  for  the  two 
years  of  1889  and  1890.  On  January  1, 1889. 1  began 
with  twenty-four  hens  and  three  roosters,  Ply- 
mouth Eocks  (I  find  them  the  best  for  general 
purpose) ,  and  four  turkeys,  one  of  them  a  male.  I 
bought  a  tW'O-hundred-egg  incubator,  and  made  a 
brooder  at  a  cost  of  §34.85,  and  I  valued  my  stock 
at  §12.  My  expenses  for  1889  besides  those  named 
were  S40.02.  My  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the 
poultry  line  were  S70.1.3,  leaving  me  in  debt  .§4.74. 
But  deducting  the  cost  of  incubator  and  brooder  I 
think  I  did  fairly  well,  as  I  gained  experience  that 
was  worth  considerable,  as  the  account  of  1890  will 
show.  I  also  bought  a  small  stove,  to  be  used 
ill  the  bus-mess,  at^a  cost  of- 83.50,  and  thirty-five 
dozen  egg.s,  as  I  lacked  hens  to  lay  enough.  On 
January  1,  1890,  I  valued  my  stock  at  §26.  I 
kept  no  record  of  the  number,  as  I  usually 
valued  chickens  at  tw^enty-five  cents  and  turkeys 
at  one  dollar.  There  were  probably  eighty-four 
hens  and  roosters  and  four  turkeys  as  the  year 
before.  The  expenses  in  1890  amounted  to  S.34.71, 
including  the  S4.74  brought  forward  from  1889. 
The  receipts  were  ,5124.66,  leaving  me  a  handsome 
profit  of  .589.95.  The  poultry  had  fi-ee  range,  pick- 
ing up  a  large  part  of  their  living.  I  charged  the 
poultry  w  ith  every  item  of  expense,  but  gave  them 
credit  at  ruling  prices  for  everything  used  except 
eggs  for  the  table.  But  I  will  add  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  so  well  since.  J.  E,  B. 

Kosedale,  III. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Pickinji;  Broilers.— A.  T.,  Globe  Village, 
Me.,  wTites:  "I  wish  the  quickest  process  for 
picking  chicks  instead  of  picking  them  dry." 

Reply  :— Scald  them,  and  after  the  feathers  are 
removed  immerse  the  carcasses  in  ice-cold  water 
for  four  or  five  hours,  or  longer. 

Chicks  Dying.- C.  M.,  White  Hall,  Mich., 
writes:  '-A  neighbor  and  myself  had  some  chicks 
about  thi"ee  weeks  old  to  die  of  no  noticeable  dis- 
ease. They  w-ere  fed  according  to  instructions 
and  were  kept  clean.  Can  you  assign  a  cause?" 

Reply:— Full  details  should  have  been  given. 
The  loss  is  probably  due  to  lice,  mainly  the  large 
lice  on  the  head  and  necks. 

PreserTins  Meat.— E.  E.  S.,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  writes:  "How  can  I  best  preserve  a  supply 
of  several  hundred  pounds  of  meat  so  as  to  feed  it 
out  to  a  flock  of  a  hundred  hens?" 

Reply:— Put  the  meat  in  a  box  having  a  top 
(an  old  trunk  is  excellent),  and  for  every  twenty 
pounds  of  meat  burn  one  half  an  ounce  of  sul;ihur. 
closing  the  lid  and  allowing  it  to  remain  closed 
half  an  hour.  The  meat  will  keep  several  months. 

Overfeeding.— L.  R.,  Stever,  X.  .J.,  -writes: 
"What  ails  my  hens?  They  go  on  the  nest,  stay 
long  enough  to  lay,  come  off  and  cackle,  but  do 
not  lay.  I  have  looked  for  lice,  but  cannot  find 
any.  Some  droop  around  and  appear  sick.  They 
are  in  good  condition,  and  I'un  at  large.  I  have 
not  lost  any  this  year,  but  last  year  I  lost  half 
of  my  fowls.  Their  droppings  arc  of  a  light  color." 

Reply:— The  fowls  are  probably  overfed  and  in 
a  very  fat  condition. 

Incubators.— M.  M.  B.,  Long  Pine,  Neb., 
wi'ites:  "1.  Are  incubators  a  success?  2.  Which 
kind  is  preferred— hot  water  or  hot  air?  3.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  have  the  brooder  combined 
with  the  incubator?  4.  Would  a  dry  cellar  be 
suitable  for  chicks  for  a  short  time?" 

Reply:— 1.  Yes.  2.  There  is  no  preference; 
both  do  good  work.  3.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
separate.  4.  If  well  lighted  and  dry  it  w  ill  answer 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  a  cellar  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  raise  chicks. 


THE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM 

No.  1 

WHEN  one  picks  up  an  agricultural 
paper  he  will  always  find  some 
article  telling  how  to  raise  a  bet- 
ter horse,  cow,  sheep,  hen  or  hog ; 
but  seldom  can  he  find  anything  that  tells 
how  to  better  the  condition  of  that  animal 
found  on  every  farm  that  is  stocked  as  it 
should  be— the  boy.  Isn't  the  boy  entitled 
to  as  much  attention  and  consideration  as 
the  horse  or  pig  ? 

The  farmer's  son  has  for  years  been  the 
butt  of  newspaper  jokes,  and  when  any  one 
wants  to  make  fmi  of  another  f eUow  he  calls 
him  "farmer"  or  tells  him  he  doesn't  know 
enough  to  be  a  farmer.  Many  people  honestly 
think  that  the  fact  of  the  boy  having  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm  has  dulled 
his  intellect  and  caused  him^to  be  inferior  in 
every  way  to  the  boy  of  every  other  station. 
Some  may  say  that  I  am  putting  the  matter 
too  strongly,  but  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  more  fun  is  made  of  the  farm- 
er and  his  son  than  any  other  class  in  the 
world.  No  matter  how  unjust  this  is,  it 
naturally  has  its  effect  upon  the  boy  of  the 
farm.  Every  boy  has  pride,  although  he  may 
try  to  make  people  think  he  does  not  care, 
and  no  boy  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  inferior  to 
aU  other  boys.  As  a  general  rule,  the  boys 
either  feel  that  they  are  handicapped  by  an 
insurmountable  misfortune  at  the  outset  of 
life  which  they  cannot  overcome,  or  they 
determine  to  get  off  the  farm  as  soon  as  they 
find  it  convenient,  no  matter  where  they  go 
or  what  they  do. 

Both  classes  of  boys  have  taken  the  view 
which  is  entirely  wrong.  There  are  reasons, 
the  very  best,  why  no  farmer's  son  should 
adopt  either  of  these  courses.  I  will  point 
out  to  the  boy  of  the  farm  specific  things  he 
can  do  to  better  his  condition,  to  show  the 
people  that  the  generally  accepted  idea  is 
wrong,  and  make  the  boy  better  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  position  in  life. 

No  class  of  laborers  have  to  work  so  many 
hours  for  so  small  wages  as  do  those  who 
work  on  farms.  This  has  been  another  great 
incentive  of  the  desire  of  young  men  to  get 
away  from  the  farms ;  but  if  they  will  in- 
vestigate all  sides  of  the  question  they  will 
find  that  the  real  condition  is  not  as  it  appears 
to  one  who  accepts  general  reports  without 
study  and  comparison. 

With  business  conditions  as  they  are  to- 
day, only  those  with  business  or  intellectual 
ability  above  the  average  can  command  large 
salaries.  But  few  of  us  can  hope  to  get 
large  sums  of  money  for  our  work,  and 
when  we  fairly  understand  the  condition 
we  often  find  our  present  situation  much 
better  in  comparison  than  we  had  before 
supposed. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  show  how  the  boy 
can  get  oH  the  farm  into  some  other  btisiness, 
but  I  will  suggest  ways  by  which,  while 
working  on  the  farm,  he  may  improve  him- 
self so  that  he  will  feel  that  he  is  the  equal 
of  other  boys  in  other  business,  and  will  be 
preparing  himself  so  that  he  may  develop 
what  natural  ability  he  has,  and  make  the 
most  of  himself  under  the  circumstances.  If 
he  has  that  in  him  which  makes  him  fitted 
for  some  other  business  or  some  profession, 
when  the  right  time  comes  he  can  begin  his 
specific  preparation  for  his  new  career  upon 
the  foundation  gained  while  on  the  farm. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  farm  is 
the  best  place  for  the  boy  in  the  first  years 
of  his  life. 

My  suggestions  will  be  to  the  boys  direct, 
things  for  them  to  do  themselves,  and  not 
suggestions  to  parents.  Boys  like  to  get 
things  first  hand,  and  I  want  to  talk  directly 
to  them  through  the  colimms  of  a  paper  read 
by  the  farmer  and  his  Avhole  family. 

Gene  Z.  Fizzle. 

.1 

A  PROMINENT  NEGRO  AGRICULTURIST 

South  Carolina  is  truly  proud  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  State  Colored  College, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  He  received  his  education 
in  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  this 
country.  Professor  HolTman  is  recognized 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the 
foremost  negro  scientists  of  the  world.  His 
specialty  is  along  the  lines  of  agricultural 
biology  and  dairying.  He  is  a  very  close 
student  and  a  born  teacher.  He  first  came 
before  the  scientific  public  in  1891,  by  read- 
ing a  paper  before  the  Michigan  Biological 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  Albion,  Mich.  He 
was  the  first  negro  to  introduce  among  his 
people  of  the  South  the  study  of  scientific 
dairying.  He  introduced  into  the  South  the 
methods  of  ripening  cream  by  inoculating  it 
with  selected  bacteria.  He  was  the  first 
scientist,  while  a  professor  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  of  Alabama,  to  report  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  appearance  on  the  fruit-trees  of  the 


South  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  to  trace  out 
its  methods  of  introduction  into  the  Gulf 
states. 

He  was  appointed,  while  in  Alabama,  a 
"special  agent"  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  make  a  careful 
dietery  study  of  the  "nutritive  value,  the 
kind,  quality  and  quantity"  of  the  food 
used  by  the  negroes  of  the  "great  black  belt 
of  the  South."  This  work  required  much 
time  and  study,  and  was  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  very  valuable  scientific  document  and 
classed  among  the  important  dietetic  studies 
of  the  different  races  of  the  world. 

Professor  Hoffman  has  delivered  addresses 
before  learned  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  honored  by  membership 
in  many  associations  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  Professor  Hoffman  is  doing  a 
great  work  by  solving  the  so-called  "negro 
problem"  in  the  very  practical  way  of  teach- 
ing the  youths  of  his  race  the  real  value  of 
science  as  it  is  related  to  agricultiu'e  and 
dairying.  His  talks  along  agricultural  lines 
are  published  in  the  leading  papers  of  this 
great  South,  and  these  "talks"  are  read  by 
both  white  and  colored  farmers.  In  South 
Carolina  he  has  given  new  life  to  practical 
agriculture  among  his  people.  The  white 
people  of  the  South  feel  proud  of  him,  as 
the  future  of  the  South  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  training  of  her  people  along  indus- 
trial lines,  and  especially  in  agriculture  as 
urged  by  Professor  Holiman. 

Egbert  W.  Barnes. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

The  weed  laws  of  several  of  the  states, 
particularly  those  of  Ohio,  condemn  sweet 
clover  (Melilotus  alba)  and  impose  penalties 
where  it  is  not  cut  down.  An  extended 
acquaintance  with  this  plant  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  not  merit  its  bad 
name,  but  on  the  other  hand  deserves  to  be 
classed  with  our  useful  plants.  In  my  ex- 
perience it  seldom  enters  gardens,  orchards 
or  fields,  and  when  it  does  appear  there  is 
very  easy  to  kill.  It  confines  itself  almost 
wholly  to  w^aste  lands,  particularly  to  heavy 
soils,  being  especially  thrifty  upon  soil  that 
other  plants  find  difficulty  in  possessing. 
The  northern  beaches  and  the  clay  bluflis  of 
Lake  Erie  (Canadian  side)  are  for  miles 
covered  with  this  plant,  which  furnishes 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  to  myriads 
of  wild  and  domestic  bees  from  five  to 
eight  weeks  each  summer.  The  banks  and 
bordering  hillsides  of  many  of  our  streams 
are  clothed  abundantly  with  it.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  honey-plants,  the  quality  produced 
being  almost  eqtial  to  the  best  white-clover 
honey. 

Kecently,  however,  it  has  been  discovered 
to  have  other  uses.  From  casual  observa- 
tion it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
improving  heavy  soils,  and  after  two-years' 
experiment  this  was  found  to  be  the  case. 
When  the  plants  have  produced  seed  the 
roots,  which  descend  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  or  more,  die  and  soon  decay,  leaving  a 
shrunken,  spongy  substance  in  their  places. 
Through  these  partly  filled  tubes  the  surface 
water  drains  away  into  the  deep  subsoil, 
leaving  the  surface  well  drained  even  after 
a  heavy  rainfall. 

In  the  experiments,  which  were  conducted 
upon  uniform  soil,  the  different  plots  showed 
the  following  results :  Undrained  soil,  too 
muddy  and  wet  to  be  walked  upon,  water  in 
pools  upon  the  surface;  where  pea-vines 
greAv  the  previous  year,  no  water  on  the 
surface,  but  the  soil  very^  wet  and  sticky ; 
where  sweet  clover  had  grown  one  year,  soil 
wet  but  firm ;  where  grown  two  years  (long 
enough  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
soil), the  land  compared  favorably  with  a 
plot  that  had  been  tile-drained. 

This  plant,  being  a  legume  and  provided 
with  -root  tubercles,  can  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  by  the  decay  of  these 
underground  parts  and  the  tops,  if  they  also 
be  turned  under,  can  materially  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

Abundant  honey-producer  and  a  good  soil 
renovator  and  improver— surely  attributes 
enough  to  elevate  it  above  the  weeds. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

i. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Color.\.do.— Mesa  county  is  a  fine  fruit 
country,  and  prospects  are  excellent.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigating.  A  8450,000 
beet-sugar  factory  is  now  being  built.  Four  thou- 
sand acres  of  beets  are  under  cultivation,  and  the 
crop  iiromises  well.  Arrangements  are  being 
talked  of  to  have  ten  thousand  acres  of '  beets 
under  cultivation  next  year.  I  think  this  the  best 
county  in  the  United  States  for  one  thousand 
families  to  emigrate  to.  The  climate  is  excep- 
tion;illy  healthful.  C.  W.  S. 

Grand  Junction,  Col. 


EHAMEIIHF 

^     THE  MODERN  ^ 


STOVEPOLISH 


Twice  as  much  used 
as  of  any  ofher  Stove ^ 
Polish  on  earl-h. 

J.L.PR6SCOTT  6{  e9,New  YORK.; 


EXPELLO 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent 
all  aliments  of  horses*  hoofs* 
such  as  contraction,  quarter 
crack,  corns,  thrush,  hoof  rot, 
etc.  It  Is  also  nncQualed  as  a 
specific  for  sails,  collar  chafes, 
capped  hocks,  scratches,  etc 

Our  goods  have  not  been  gen- 
erally placed  upon  the  market, 
but  we  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  fully  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  healing  properties  of 

Expello  Ointment 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  testimonial  letters  prais- 
ing our  remedy  from  many  of  the 
largest  horse  o^vners  in  the  world. 

What  Ails  Your  Horse? 

TeU  us.  and  we  mil  send  you  a  TREE  TREATMENT 
of  this  GREAT  HORSE  KEMEDT.  To  prove  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  merits  of  EXPELLO  we  will  con- 
tinue to  send  for  a  limited  time,  free  samples  until  we 
ha.ve  sent  out 

100,000  FREE  TREATMENTS 

One  free  treatment  only  to  each  applicant.  A  trial  costs 
you  nothing.  EXPELLO  prices  delivered  are :  J  lb.  26c., 
i  lb.  50c.,  1  lb.  75c.   Special  terms  on  large  quantities. 

EXPELLO  MFC.  CO. 

92-94  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO. 


NEVER  CLOCS 

THINK  of  Seeding  Time!  Yon  want 
to  Save  Labor?  If  so  you  should 
have  a  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill. 

Made  with  and  without  Fertilizer 
Attachment.  The  Discs  roll  over  or  cut 
through  weeds,  grass,  matted  thistle;  pea 
vines,  com  stai£s,  etc.  Has  the  most  re- 
liable Feed.  Disk  Wheel  for  changing 
quantity  without  change  of  parts.  No 
removable  gears.  We  guarantee  every 
Drill  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
Saves  Time,  Seed  and  Labor. 
Catalogue  No.  45  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

LPERIOR 
DRILLS 

Admitted  the  Best  in  the  World. 


$3022  OUR  PIASA  BIRD  SULKY 


Old  Reliable  Gang  $33. 
Disc  Harrow  $16., 


We  challengre  any  plow  for 
good  work,  light  draft,  easy 
handling,  we  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  farmers. 

Sent  on  trial,  sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  big  free 
catalog  and  prices 
on  buggies, harness, 
sewing  machines  & 
1000  other  thinjzs,  de- 
lirered.  Address, 
Hapeood  Plow  Co.. 
  Bos377.  Alton,  Hi, 

Tbe  Quly  plow  fucur;  in  the  TJiuud  States  selling  direct  iQ  the  ooQsomez* 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilj*.   Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itbaca,  N.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 

i=UMPS,  AIR  LI  FTS,  i,s  | 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jBSs/ 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL,  WORKS.iSaie. 

AURORA  ILL. -CH'I.CA&O.--  DALLAS, TEX.'@„  '3©. 


OPIUM 


and  Li<iuor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days,  ^^o  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DK.  J.  I,.  STEPHENS  CO.. 
Dept.  A4,  liCbanon,  Ohio. 


RIPYPI  F    FRFP  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 
riii-u  distributing  my  soaps,  etc. 
I  trust  yon.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

DCn  UfETTIIfP  CUBED.  Sample  FBEE. 
OCII'ff  C  I  I  llll]  Cr.  F.  £.  May.Bloomington,  IlL 

rnCC  i;r7Ellf  l  rnDC  Large  sample  mailed  free. 
\AJLi  D  CC^CluA  WUlLC  COE  CHEH.  CO.,  CleTeland,  O. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  ot  Fakji  asd 
FIKESIDE  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desirinfr  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  "before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cietting  Rid  of  Stamps. — E.  C.  P.,  Hanover, 
HI.,  wants  a  liquid  preparation  for  use  in  turning 
out  stumps.  Various  thing  -lave  tieen  recom- 
mended, but  they  do  not  give  satisfaction.  Use  a 
good  stump-puller,  or  blow  out  the  stumps  with 
dynamite  or  other  explosives  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Canning  Corn.— E.  J.  H.,  Winthrop,  Minn., 
writes:  "You  say,  'Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  flU  glass  cans,  jamming  it  down  until  the 
milk  comes  out  and  you  cannot  get  more  corn  in 
the  can.'  How  do  you  manage  to  press  the  corn 
down  after  it  is  in  the  can  so  that  the  milk  comes 
out?" 

Eeplt  :— That  is  easy.  Take  a  spoon  or  wooden 
pestle,  and  press  down  the  corn  in  the  can. 

Onion-sets.— E.  E.,  Waupaca  county,  "Wis., 
writes:  "Some  time  ago  we  were  promised  an 
explanation  regarding  the  raising  and  manage- 
ment of  onion-sets,  generally  called  'bottom-sets.' 
With  me  they  almost  invariably  run  to  seed 
instead  of  growing  into  a  larger  onion  the  second 
season.  Will  some  one  explain?" 

Eeplti  by  T.  Gkei>'ek:— The  only  difEerence 
is  in  the  size  of  the  bottom-sets.  If  they  are  large 
they  are  liable  to  produce  seed-stalks  instead  of 
large  bulbs.  The  best  sets  are  small  ones  of  less 
than  common  marble  size.  Or  you  can  raise 
plants  from  seed  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter, 
and  transplant  to  open  ground  in  early  spring. 
These  never  go  to  seed. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BT  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  a^'d  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  13L5  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mote. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Garget  and  Bloody  3IHl£.— E.  V.  C,  Bel- 
view,  Minn.,  and  A.  F.  K.,  Graydon,  W.  Ya. 
Please  consult  Faem  axd  Fiheside,  August  1st. 

Tamor  in  the  Sbeath  of  a  Dog-.- H.  C. 

W.,  Mansfield,  Mass.  If  the  tumor  is  in  the 
sheath  get  a  veterinarian ;  let  him  narcotize  the 
dog  with  a  morphine  injection  (chloroform  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  dogs)  and  then  excise  the 
tumor,  which  he  can  do  inside  of  five  minutes. 
The  dog  will  never  know  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened. 

Olves  Milk  From  Only  Three  Teats.— 

W.  J.  L.,  Middleton,  Wis.  If  your  heifer  gives 
milk  from  only  three  teats,  and  the  fourth  one  is 
barren  or  drj',  leave  it  alone  and  do  not  prick  and 
Irritate  it  with  darning-needles  or  with  any  other 
tools,  for  if  you  do  the  probability  is  that  the  teat 
and  ijuarter  will  become  inflamed,  and  will  cause 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Chronic  Diarrhea. — S.  H.  W.,  Keosauqua, 
Iowa.  Chronic  diarrhea  may  have  various  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  without  further  information  in 
regard  to  your  case  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  the 
desired  information.  In  cattle  and  sheep  partic- 
ularly it  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  the  last 
and  fatal  stage  of  so-called  cachectic  diseases, 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  fatal  worm  diseases  in 
sheep  included,  and  in  such  cases,  of  course,  a 
treatment  is  out  of  the  question. 

Epileptic  or  Epileptiform  Fits.— E.  H. 

A.,  Lockwood,  Wash.  Your  cow,  according  to 
your  description,  has  either  epileptic  or  epilepti- 
form fits.  The  former  must  be  considered  in- 
curable. As  to  the  latter  the  prognosis  is  a  little 
more  favorable,  provided  the  causes— a  great 
many  widely  differing  causes  have  been  accused- 
can  be  ascertained  and  can  be  removed.  Such  a 
case  requires  a  careful  investigation  before  any- 
thing can  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Epizootic  or  Infectious  Ophthalmia.— 

A.  M.,  Lemont,  111.,  and  A.  S.,  Dispatch,  Kan. 
What  you  inquire  about  is  probably  epizootic  or 
infectious  ophthalmia,  or  ceratitis,  a  disease  ju'st 
now  very  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  even  among 
horses,  in  many  parts  of  the  AVest.  As  long  as 
the  cornea  does  not  ulcerate  or  become  perforated 
the  prognosis  concerning  final  recovery  and  a 
restoration  of  the  eyesight  is  not  bad.  Please 
consult  Fabm  and  Fikeside  of  August  15th. 

Prematnre  Birth.— M.  L.  P.,  Macomb,  111. 
That  your  cow  produced  last  September  a  dead 
calf  three  weeks  before  her  time  was  up,  a  pre- 
mature birth  caused  by  external  violence,  does 
not  necessitate  that  she  should  never  again  carry 


a  calf  the  full  length  of  time.  At  any  rate,  since 
the  cow-  is  a  very  good  one,  as  you  say,  I  most 
decidedly  advise  you  to  risk  it,  and  breed  her 
again.  It  would  be  somewhat  different  if  she  had 
had  an  abortion,  say  two  years  in  succession,  for 
then  the  prospect  of  producing  another  live  calf 
would,  though  not  impossible,  be  ratlier  slim. 

Possibly  JLinng-n-orms.— S.  H.  M.,  Oriole, 
Ind.  If  yom-  pigs  show  no  other  symptoms  than 
those  you  mention,  and  have  had  access  to  places 
containing  ditches  or  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
they  very  likely  suffer  from  lung-worms,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  except  to  feed  them  sufficient 
quantities  of  nutritious  food  and  to  keep  them 
away  from  any  stagnant  water.  All  those  that 
lack  strength  and  have  a  large  number  of  lung- 
worms  will  die,  while  all  that  are  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  harbor  comparatively  few  luug-worms 
will  pull  through.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases  much 
easier  prevented  than  cured. 

An  -ifTection  of  the  Throat.— J.  S.  T., 
Kingwood.  W.  Va.  According  to  your  descrip- 
tion there  aie  three  probabilities  concerning  your 
calf.  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  wheezing,  cough- 
ing, etc.,  are  either  caused  by  tuberculosis  in  the 
sublaryngeal  glands,  a  place  in  which  that  disease 
very  often  makes  its  first  appearance  in  cattle,  by 
a  morbid  growth  in  the  laryngeal  region,  or  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  or  near  the 
larynx.  Have  the  calf  examined  by  a  competent 
person,  and  then  after  the  cause  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  can  be 
removed,  have  it  done.  If  it  cannot  be  removed  a 
remedy  is  out  of  the  question. 

Inflamed  Eyes.— E.  W.  T.,  Corning,  Kan. 
AH  that  can  be  learned  from  your  inquiry  is  that 
your  mare  has  inflamed  eyes,  but  whether  the 
seat  of  the  morbid  process  is  within  the  eye  or 
only  on  the  cornea  and  in  the  conjunctiva,  whether 
it  is  periodical  or  any  other  ophthalmia  cannot  be 
decided  by  your  statements,  because  you  do  not 
give  a  solitary  symptom  characteristic  of  any 
specific  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Hence  I  cannot 
answer  your  question.  Possibly  it  may  be  that 
your  mare  is  affected  with  the  same  epizootic 
ophthalmia  just  now  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  among  cattle.  See  answer  to  "epizo- 
otic ophthalmia"  in  present  issue. 

Continually  Passes  Wind.— C.  E.  P.,  Lin- 
dale,  Ohio.  If  your  mare  continually  passes  wind 
(intestinal  gases)  when  driven  give  her  two  hours' 
rest  after  each  meal  before  you  hitch  her  up; 
avoid  feeding  her  any  food  that  has  any  tendency 
to  ferment,  and  give  her  only  such  food  as  Is  per- 
fectly sound  and  easy  of  digestion.  In  particular 
avoid  any  wilted  or  wilting  grass  and  clovpr, 
gi'ass  that  is  rank  and  very  juicy,  any  new  hay 
and  new  gi-ain,  and  then  give  with  every  meal  a 
small  pinch  of  salt.  If  you  follow  the  advice  just 
given  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  witness  some 
improvement,  unless  the  cause  is  different  and 
the  mare  has  been  severely  damaged  in  giving 
bu  th  to  a  colt ;  but  you  did  not  mention  any  such 
damage. 

Chronic  Diarrhea.— L.  D.,  Desoto,  Mo.  I 
have  my  grave  doubts  whether  any  treatment 
prescribed  without  having  examined  the  horse 
and  ascertained  aU  the  conditions  having  any 
bearing  upon  the  case  will  do  any  good  in  a  case 
of  indigestion  and  chronic  diarrhea  of  thi'ee  years' 
standing.  In  the  fu'st  place,  the  existing  morbid 
changes  which  cause  the  indigestion  and  the 
diarrhea  must  be  determined  or  brought  to  light 
by  a  thorough  examination,  and  this  done  a  cure 
will  be  possible  only  if  it  is  found  that  the  existing 
morbid  changes  are  such  as  can  be  reduced  or  be 
removed,  which  is  rather  doubtful.  Therefore,  If 
you  desire  to  do  something  with  any  prospect  of 
success  I  have  to  advise  you  to  have  the  case 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Eame.— A.  H.,  Central  Bridge,  Y.  If  your 
horse  shows  lameness  when  starting,  and  the 
lameness  disappears  after  a  mile  or  two  of  travel, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  lameness  is  caused  by 
spavin,  and  if  the  small  "bunch"  (enlargement) 
you  speak  of  was  on  the  median  side  of  the  hock- 
joint  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  case  of 
spavin;  but  as  you  say  it  is  on  the  outside,  where 
a  spavin  enlargement  or  elevation— unless  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  joint— very  rarely  makes  its 
appearance,  the  enlargement  either  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lameness,  or  the  latter  is  caused  by 
some  other  morbid  process  than  spavin.  Write 
again,  and  give  a  more  accurate  and  detailed 
description,  particularly  of  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
lameness,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  foot  of 
the  lame  leg  is  put  down  and  raised. 

Pericarditis.— B.  E.  P.,  Girty,  Pa.  Your 
cow  without  donJ)t  died  of  pericarditis,  probably 
of  a  traumatic  character,  notwithstanding  that 
you  do  not  say  anything  about  the  finding  ot  a 
foreign  body  at  the  point  of  the  heart  or  within 
the  pericardium.  You  may  have  simply  over- 
looked its  presence.  If  a  sharp  or  pointed  for- 
eign body,  for  instance,  a  nail,  or  something 
similar,  is  swallowed  by  a  cow  with  her  food,  it 
usually  passes  without  any  obstruction  into  the 
paunch,  and  from  there  works  its  way  slowly  but 
surely  forward  and  downward,  first  through  the 
wall  of  the  paimch,  then  through  the  diaphragm 
and  through  the  lungs  till  it  finally  penetrates  the 
pericardium,  and  then  when  the  cow  dies  is 
usually  found  at  the  point  of  the  heart.  This 
journey  of  the  foreign  body  is  seldom  completed 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  and  often  re- 
quires a  couple  of  months.  Pericarditis  in  cattle, 
at  least  when  terminating  in  death,  is  caused  by 
such  a  foreign  body  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  disease  in  cows  fed 
with  dish-water  and  kitchen  offal.  I  once  found 
a  whole  table-knife  in  the  percardium  of  a  cow. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  remedy  after  the  foreign 
body  has  once  left  the  paunch,  and  before  it  has 
left  that  organ  no  diagnosis  can  be  made,  because 
the  cow  will  not  show  any  symptoms  whatever. 


Mangpe  or  Ringworm.— J.  K.  B.,  Hunts- 
ville.  Ark.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  difference 
between  mange  and  ringworm,  it  cannot  be  made 
out  from  your  superficial  description,  which  gives 
only  a  few  symptoms  observed  in  both  diseases, 
and  none  characteristic  of  either,  whether  the 
disease  of  your  calf  was  mange  or  very  inveterate 
ringworm.  If  it  was  the  latter,  the  first  morbid 
changes  very  likely  made  their  appearance  on 
head  or  neck  in  the  shape  of  roundish  patches, 
presenting  an  appearance  as  if  coated  with  dough- 
like scales.  Both  diseases  are  contagious,  and 
can  be  cured  only  by  external  applications  and 
by  preventing  at  the  same  time  any  possibility  of 
a  reinfection.  The  morbid  changes  you  found  in 
the  limgs  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  con- 
sisting in  considerable  enlargement  of  one  lobe 
and  the  presence  of  black  (probably  hemorrhagic) 
spots  in  both,  will  find  a  ready  explanation  if  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  skin  disease 
having  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  very  effectively  prevented  the  per- 
formance of  its  physiological  functions  (perspira- 
tion, etc.,)  and  thus  compelled  the  lungs  to  act  as 
a  substitute.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
latter  thus  overburdened  succumbed  to  morbid 
processes.  Precisely  the  same  thing,  though 
very  much  sooner,  would  have  happened  if  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  skin  had  been 
destroyed  by  covering  the  latter  with  a  coat  of 
paint,  grease  or  varnish.  The  calf  in  such  a  case 
also  w-ould  have  died  of  suffocation.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  ringworm— begins  in  scaly  patches  of  a 
roundish  form  and  presenting  an  appearance  as  if 
coated  with  dried  particles  of  dough— paint  these 
patches  on  your  second  calf,  which,  you  say,  is 
affected  in  the  same  way,  once  a  day  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  clean 
and  disinfect  the  premises  where  the  calf  is  kept. 
For  further  information  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
numerous  answers  about  ringivorm  recently  pub- 
lished in  these  columns. 

A  Fistula.- T.  J.  Y'.,  Eochester,  Kan.  What 
you  inquire  about  is  evidently  a  fistula,  and  can- 
not be  brought  to  healing  until  perfect  drainage 
has  been  secured  either  by  making  a  lower  open- 
ing perfectly  draining  every  part  and  possible 
pocket  of  the  fistulous  canal,  or,  according  to 
circumstances,  by  splitting  open  the  whole  fistu- 
lous canal  from  top  to  bottom  so  that  every  part  of 
it  will  be  exposed  to  treatment,  and  can  be  suil> 
ably  dressed.  This  done,  all  tissues  that  have  lost 
their  vitality  or  have  become  degenerated  must 
be  destroyed  and  be  removed,  either  by  means  of 
suitable  caustics  or  with  the  surgical  knife,  so 
that  a  clean  fresh  wound  will  remain,  which  will 
readily  heal  if  kept  aseptic  and  if  suitably 
protected  against  external  injurious  influences. 
Although  your  animal  is  only  a  calf,  I  most  de- 
cidedly advise  you  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed and  the  subsequent  treatment  directed  by 
a  veterinarian  if  one  is  available.  If  there  is  not 
you  will  have  to  attempt  the  operation  yourself, 
and  if  successful  in  that  you  may  destroy  the 
morbid  tissues,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  water,  to  be  injected  into  the  fistulous  canal  if 
a  lower  opening  has  been  made,  or  with  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  it  the  fistula  has 
been  split  open.  These  applications  must  not  be 
repeated  any  oftener  than  necessary.  If  the 
solution  is  used,  three  or  four  applications  once  or 
twice  a  day  may  be  sufficieut,  and  if  the  powder 
is  chosen  one  application  ought  to  be  enough. 
After  thus  a  clean  wound  has  been  produced,  a 
dressing  with  absorbent  cotton  satm'ated  with 
a  three  to  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  or  of 
carbolic  acid  in  water,  to  be  renewed  at  least 
twice  a  day— if  a  lower  opening  has  been  made 
the  solution  will  have  to  be  mjeeted,  and  the 
openings  must  be  kept  very  clean— will  probably 
have  the  desired  result. 

Umbilical  Sernla.— S.  P.  T.,  Carrol,  Neb., 
and  C.  D.  D.,  Olivet,  S.  D.  An  umbiUcal  hernia 
can  be  easily  and  safely  removed,  even  without 
leaving  any  perceptible  ti'ace  or  scar,  by  means 
of  a  surgical  operation  which  every  qualified 
veterinarian  is  able  to  perform.  If  no  veterinarian 
is  available  the  following  instructions  may  pos- 
sibly enable  you  to  remove  the  hernia  yourself 
and  without  the  instruments  required  for  the 
regular  operation,  but  a  puckering  soar  indicating 
its  former  presence  will  remain.  First  prepare 
the  colt  by  w  ithholding  its  feed  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-four horns  preceding  the  operation,  then  for 
the  operation  thiow  the  colt,  tie  its  four  feet 
together,  roll  the  same  on  its  back,  place  a  bundle 
of  straw  previously  prepared  on  each  side  of  the 
same,  and  then  by  means  ot  the  rope  with  which 
the  feet  have  been  tied  together  have  the  latter 
sufficiently  drawn  up  to  keep  the  colt  on  its  back 
and  to  give  you  room  to  get  at  the  hernia.  Then 
let  an  assistant  take  hold  of  the  skin  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hernial  sack,  and  raise  it  so  that  the 
contents  will  drop  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Meanwhile  you  make  a  double  noose,  a  so-called 
castration  noose,  in  the  middle  of  a  good,  strong 
"waxed-end"  previously  made  for  that  purpose  by 
a  shoemaker,  ascertain  that  no  intestines  are  in 
the  hernial  sack,  slip  yoiu-  noose  over  the  latter  as 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  as  you  can, 
and  then  while  your  assistant  raises  the  center  of 
the  hernial  sack  yet  a  little  higher  tighten  your 
noose,  see  whether  everything  is  all  right  and  the  j 
noose  is  as  close  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  as 
possible,  and  if  it  is,  draw  the  noose  as  tight  as  I 
you  can,  make  an  additional  knot  in  it,  and  let  I 
your  colt  rise  after  you  have  cut  off  the  unused  j 
ends  of  your  "waxed-end,"  for  the  operation  is  | 
finished.  After  some  time  the  hernial  sack  w  ill  ' 
drop  off,  and  if  you  had  your  ligature  tight  enough 
no  wound  will  exist,  and  nothing  more  will  be 
required.  Still,  if  a  good  veterinarian  is  available 
I  advise  you  to  let  liim  perform  the  operation,  for 
he  having  the  necessary  instruments  w  ill  be  able 
to  apply  a  better  method,  and  to  do  it  in  a  neater 
way. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  LEAF  RIVER 

By  Maude  Morrison  Huey 


\  ow,  here's  your  ticket,  pa.  and  don't  foi- 
i  get  to  change  cars  at  Howard  City. 
You'd  better  buy  a  paper  on  the  train, 
so  yoii'll  have  somethin'  to  pass  away 
the  time.  You  know  you  have  to  lay 
over  two  hours.  Here,  let  me  straighten 
your  tie ;  it's  all  Bunched  up." 

Mrs.  .Jonathan  Joyce  stooped  down 
and  fixed  her  father's  black  neckscarf 
with  nervous  fingers.  She  was  nearly  a 
foot  taller  than  the  old  man. 
"As  for  the  trouble  you  and  .Jonathan 
had  over  my  shoes,  forget  all  about  it.  do,"  she 
continued.  "They  wasn't  worth  fussin"  over,  but 
Jonathan's  hot-headed." 

"They  wasn't  worth  mendin',"  said  the  old  man, 
with  the  stubborn  wag  of  the  head  and  unyielding 
accent  of  age.  "No.  they  wasn't  worth  mendin'," 
he  continued.  "I  told  you  so.  They  wasn't  worth 
the  wax-end  it  would  'a'  took  to  hold  'em." 

"Anyhow,  they  wasn't  worth  all  the  trouble 
they  made."  repeated  the  woman.  "Don't  go  to 
holdin'  it  up  'gainst  Jonathan,  and  rememher, 
father,  you're  goin'  to  come  and  see  us  ever'  time 
you  feel  like  it.  'Tain't  like  bein'  a  long  ways  off." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  persistently  and 
mumbled  to  himself. 

"Ever'thing'll  be  nice  there.  Y'ou  ain't  no  ide' 
how  pretty  it  is,  pa.  I'd  like  Uvin'  there  myself. 
You'll  he  all  taken  up  with  it,  I  know.  The 
grounds  is  all  set  out  to  posies,  and  you'll  be  a 
sight  better  off  there  than  here.  We  have  t'  pinch 
here,  and  canive  to  get  along;  even  have  to  wear 
old  shoes."  She  said  this  with  a  little  accent  of 
reproof.  , 

The  old  man  moved  away  from  her  impatiently. 
He  hobbled  on  his  old  crooked  cane  to  the  far  end 
of  the  platform,  then  came  hobbling  back. 

"There  ain't  no  use  makin'  excuses,"  he  said ; 
"there  ain't  no  use."  And  he  drew  his  shaggy 
gray  chin  down  with  a  jerk  among  the  folds  of 
the  light-colored  calico  shirt  his  daughter  had 
freshly  ironed  for  this  journey.  "I'm  old;  that's 
the  whole  story  in  a  nut-shell.  I'm  old  and  no 
good,  so  I'm  bundled  off  to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
I've  outlived  my  usefulness,  that's  the  sum  of 
the  matter.  Better  tell  the  truth,  Lorinda,  not 
try  to  patch  it  up  with  lies.  I'm  real  glad  your 
ma's  dead,  Lorinda;  yes,  I  am.  Don't  try  to  tell 
me  the  old  man  lies,  daughter.  There's  no  need  of 
excuses." 

He  hobbled  out  to  the  track  and  looked  for  the 
coming  train.  He  could  see  the  curling  smoke  of 
it  in  the  distance. 

"That's  the  way  it  always  is  when  a  hody  out- 
lives their  usefulness,"  he  mumbled  to  himself ; 
"they're  cast  aside  like  them  old  shoes  o'  liOriii- 
da's.  Tell  .Jonathan,"  he  said,  coming  back  to 
where  the  woman  stood,  her  bare,  hard  hands 
clasped  nervously,  and  a  pained  expression  in  her 
eyes,  "tell  'im  I  wish  'im  much  joy." 

The  train  came  steaming  and  puffing  up  to  the 
platform.  It  stopped,  and  the  brakeman  called 
"All  aboard!"  The  old  man  turned  back  with  his 
hand  on  the  railing  and  motioned  to  the  woman  to 
come  close.  His  voice  was  still  hard,  but  it  was 
low. 

"Lorinda,"  he  said,  "don't  let  it  die  out.  Would 
you  mind  waterin'  it,  say  once  in  two  days,  'till  it 
gits  firm  rooted?  X  w^ant  that  white  rose  to 
blossom  there  for  her.  I'm  afraid  it'll  die  out 
'thout  it's  'tended."  Then  he  clambered  up  to  the 
door  and  passed  inside  and  did  not  look  back 
again. 

Lorinda's  hands  were  clinched  till  the  nails 
were  whit*.  She  thought  of  the  little  mound 
scarcely  a  year  old  that  the  rose-bush  grew  above, 
and  baby  Emmeline,  taken  away  on  her  fifth  birth- 
day. She  stood  like  one  riveted  to  the  spot  till 
the  train  began  to  puff  and  pull  past  her  and  crept 
away  down  the  track,  leaving  only  a  trail  of 
smoke  behind  and  a  duU  ache  in  her  heart. 

"Well,  it's  best,  anyway,"  she  mused.  "He'll 
have  comforts.  It's  best  f'r  him."  Then  she  went 
around  and  untied  the  horses  from  the  hitching- 
post. 

Grandfather  Jackson  sat  stifHy  down  upon  one 
of  the  plush-covered  car-seats  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  felt  the  rhythmical  sway  and  jerk 
of  the  gr  eat  u  on  monster,  the  clanking  of  whose 
powerful  jaws  was  bearing  him  relentlessly  past 
each  famUiar  landmark,  although  invisible  hands 
seemed  outstretched  from  even  the  grass  of  the 
fields,  clinging  to  hold  him. 

"I'm  too  old  t'  patch  shoes,"  he  repeated,  with 
pathetic  stolidity,  as  the  click-t-clack  of  passing 
rails  grew  oftener  and  louder.  "I'm  too  old." 

He  leaned  hack  against  the  cushioned  rim  of 
his  seat  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  window. 
On  and  on  the  train  bore  him.  Field  after  field,  a 
glorious  blending 'of  colors,  whirled  past  and  out 
of  sight.  He  knew  them  all,  and  mechanically 
hjs  lips  named  them  as  they  passed— Dave 
Wheeler's  field  of  prize  rye,  bending  its  long, 
silvery  heads  in  the  sun;  Mr.  Beecher's  thrifty 
acres  of  young  corn— "It's  big  'nough  to  hide  a 
rabbit  this  minute,"  he  mused.  "They  say  corn 
that's  big  'nough  to  hide  a  rabbit  by  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  a  promisin'  piece." 

Farm-house  after  farm-house  came  and  went — 
homes  where  there  was  ever  a  ready  chair  for 
Grandfather  Jackson. 

"I  believe  in  bein'  neighborly,"  he  said.  "There 
ain't  no  harm  done  smokin'  a  friendly  pipe  with 
anybody."  He  wagged  his  head  in  an  aggrieved 
way  ais  he  thought  how  his  son-in-law,  Jonathan 


Joyce,  had  called  him  "worse'u  an  old  woman  to 
gossip."  "I  don't  care.  I  wouldn't  be  so  close- 
mouthed  and  set  up  as  Jonathan,"  persisted  the 
old  man.  "S'pose  I'd  better  'a'  set  by  in  that 
.stuffj-T  drafty  shop  patchin'  shoes!  There  ain't 
nothin'  worse  f'r  rheumatiz  an'  stiff  j'ints.  I'm 
seventy  years  old  an'  past."  he  muttered,  bitterly. 
"Jest  bundled  off  'cause  I'm  too  old  to  work." 

He  leaned  his  gray  head  over  nearer  the  window. 

"I've  patched  .lonathan's  shoes  twice  this 
-winter,  an'  bought  all  my  terbaccy  with  patchin'- 
money  from  the  neighbors,  an'  land  knows  how 
many  times  I've  patched  Lorinda's !  The  way  she 
whittles  holes  in  'em  beats  me.  When  I  was 
young  the  women-folks  went  barefooted  to  do 
their  scufiin'.  .Seems 's  if  .she's  scuffed  'em  faster 
since  little  Emmehne  die^.  Seems 's  if  she's  been 
harder  on  the  old  man  since  little  Emmeline  died," 
he  repeated.   "It's  soured  her  disposition." 

Then  they  came  to  the  long  line  of  willows  that 
parted  now  and  then  to  show  the  old  man  in  the 
car-window  a  gUmpse  of  the  gurgling,  crooked 
river  that  wriggled  in  and  out  among  the  brown 
trtmks. 

"There  ain't  no  place  that  beats  Leaf  river  f'r 
trout-fishin',"  .he  mused.  "They  probably  won't 
'low  fishin'  there." 

His  hard  hands  closed  tight  about  the  knotty 
handle  of  his  cane. 

".Jonathan  never  had  no  luck  fishin',"  his 
thoughts  kept  on.  "It  used  to  rile  him  clean  up 
t'  see  the  fish  makin'  a  bee-Hne  f'r  my  hook,  's  if 
they  knowed.  Specially  trout."  Grandfather 
Jackson  chuckled  a  painful  little  chuckle  that 
drifted  out  into  a  long-drawn  breath  and  finally 
terminated  in  a  half-sob. 

I/caf  river  swept  out  of  sight,  and  the  last 
graceful  willow  waved  good-by  to  the  old  man. 
He  craned  his  neck  to  watch  it  as  long  as  he  could. 
The  train  whistled  and  they  passed  a  crossing; 
then  houses,  a  church-spire  and  a  few  lettered 
store-fronts  whizzed  past.  The  brakeman  came 
in  and  called  "Howard  City,"  and  the  train  began 
to  slacken  speed  and  then  stopped.  Here  was 
where  Grandfather  Jackson  was  to  change  cars. 
He  took  his  worn  black  valise,  the  liuich-box 
J^orinda  had  carefully  tied  with  pink  twine,  and 
his  eveiy-day  straw  hat  down  from  the  parcel- 
basket,  and  went  out. 

The  little  tow  n  was  not  altogether  strange.  He 
had  been  there  once,  years  ago,  to  a  soldiers'- 
remiion.  He  looked  about  for  a  fi-iendly  face  as 
he  stepped  off  on  the  little  dusty  platform,  but 
there  was  only  the  sallow-faced  ticket-agent  with 
his  black  skull-cap  and  a  cross-looking  man  hold- 
.  ing  fast  to  a  timid  little  girl  who  had  descended 
the  steps  before  him. 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  study  the  glaring  red 
poster  that  decorated  the  building's  front,  then 
went  inside.  It  was  a  stuffy  little  waiting-room, 
with  the  ticket-window  in  one  side  and  the  water- 
tank  with  its  delusive  lettering  in  the  corner, 
beguiling  many  a  weary  traveler  to  hover  in  vain 
expectancy  about  its  rusty  faucet.  A  wooden 
bench,  painted  brown,  encircling  the  wall  sufficed 
for  seats.  Grandfather  Jackson  scarcely  dared 
trust  his  rheumatic  figure  to  the  sharp  curves  of  it. 

He  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  up  the 
narrow  little  street  and  read  the  signs  that 
lettered  the  white  store-fronts,  <jnd  coimted  the 
teams  tied  along  to  the  hitching-posts. 

"That  fur  one  looks  like  Dave  Wheeler's  sorr 
rels,"  he  mused. 

Then  he  went  over  to  the  opposite  window; 
that  window  looked  toward  Leaf'river. 

"  'Tain't  two  miles  up  joinder."  he  reflected. 

There  was  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
tried  to  draw  his  chin  into  firm  lines.  He  took  a 
little  tin  box  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it  and 
spilled  a  coiled-up  fishing-line  and  a  collection  of 
hooks  out  into  his  hand.  He  counted  the  hooks, 
and  dropped  them,  one  by  one,  back  into  the  box 
and  uncoiled  all  the  long  length  of  line  and  coiled 
it  anew  more  firmly.  Then  he  shut  the  box  and 
looked  at  the  cover.  It  was  adorned  with  a  gum- 
picture,  glued  securely  down— a  stiff  little  bunch 
of  white  roses.  She  had  given  it  to  Grandfather 
Jackson,  and  had  helped  him  fasten  it  on.  He 
touched  it  with  his  knotty  fingers  and  thought  of 
a  bare  little  mound  where  one  tiny  slip  of  a  white- 
rose  bush  was  planted.  Would  Lorinda  forget  to 
tend  it? 

Across  the  room  sat  the  timid  little  girl,  her 
tearful  blue  eyes  riveted  on  the  old  man ;  a  tiny 
mite  in  a  faded  pink  calico  dress  and  a  dirty 
cotton  hood  much  too  small.  When  he  turned 
around  he  saw  her.  She  sat  up  stiff  and  straight 
on  the  bench,  with  her  hands  folded  upon  her  lap 
and  her  short  bare  legs  sticking  out  before  her. 
Her  little  sun-biu'ned  cheeks  were  grimy  with 
tears  and  dust. 

"Poor  little  toadi  poor  little  toad!"  mused  the 
old  man.  Something  in  the  child's  attitude 
touched  his  sympathetic  heart.  He  watched  her 
curiously.  "She  ain't  much  bigger'n  little  Emme- 
line was — not  much,"  he  mused. 

The  cross-looking  man  was  walking  back  and 
forth  on  the  platform  outside.  He  came  in  and 
stooped  over  the  little  girl.  She  raised  her  eyes 
to  him.  fearfully. 

"Tired?"  he  demanded. 

The  child  shook  her  head. 

"Hungry?" 

The  child  looked  wistful,  but  continued  to 
answer  in  the  negative. 
"She's  got  grit,"  he  muttered,  as  he  straight- 


ened himself.  "Well,  you  sit  still;  I'll  be  back 
after  a  little ;  I'm  going  up  the  street  a  bit." 

He  went  out  on  the  platform.  The  child's 
appealing  eyes  plead  with  Grandpa  Jackson.  He 
hobbled  after  the  man.  "I'll  find  out,"  he  mused, 
with  an  old-wise  shake  of  the  head.  "I'll  find 
out." 

The  stranger  had  paused  to  look  lazily  up  the 
street.   The  old  man  went  close. 

"Say,  is  that  child  yours,  sir?"  he  questioned, 
with  the  innocence  of  old  age.  "1  was  thinkin' 
I'd  hke  to  give  'er  a  cooky  if  you  didn't  mind. 
They're  home-made ;  my  daughter  Lorinda  baked 
'em  fresh  f'r  my  lunch.  I've  got  more'n  I  need. 
'Twon't  hurt  'er." 

The  man  laughed  out  loud. 
'  "Hurt  'er?  Well,  I  should  say  not.  Give  'er 
all  you  want  to.  I  don't  s'pose  she's  had  any  too 
many." 

"Did  you  say  she  was  your'n?"  persisted  the 
old  man.  quizzically. 

"Mine?"  The  stranger  laughed  again.  "I 
should  say  not.  She  don't  belong  to  any  one  that 
I  can  find,  and  nobody  wants  her.  She'll  belong 
to  the  state  to-night,  when  I  get  her  up  to  Cold 
Water.  She's  bound  for  the  Orphans'  Home." 

Grandfather  .Jackson's  breath  came  in  sharp 
gasps.  "Did  you  say  you  was  bundlin'  her  off  to 
the  Orphans'  Home?"  he  repeated,  vaguely. 

"That's  the  place.  Great  institution  that. 
More  than  a  hundred  homeless  waifs  there  now. 
This  one's  mother  just  died  this  spring.  Her 
father's  dead  and  her  sister's  dead." 

"Yes,  and  little  Emmeline's  dead,"  finished 
Grandfather  .Jackson. 

The  stranger  had  moved  away  down  the  plat- 
form. He  watched  him  a  minute  and  then  went 
inside.  The  child  seemed  pleased.  She  smiled 
faintly  to  see  him.  He  went  over  and  untied  the 
pink  twine  that  secured  his  lunch-box,  and  took 
one  of  Lorinda's  raisin-cookies  from  the  top. 
"She  used  t'  call  the  raisins  bugs,"  he  mused.  He 
took  it  close  to  where  the  child  sat. 

"Don't  the  little  girl  want  one  o'  gran'pa's  nice 
raisin-cookies?"  he  said,  and  held  it  out  to  her  in 
his  rough,  horny  hand,  and  smiled  and  nodded. 
"There,  that's  a  lady,  that's  a  lady,"  he  encour- 
aged her.  as  she  reached  up  her  hand  shyly  to 
take  it.   "Course  all  little  girls  like  cookies." 

He  sat  down  and  watched  her  eat  it.  "Thought 
so.  Hungry's  a  bear,  poor  little  toad!"  he  mused, 
with  a  satisfied  nod. 

She  devoured  the  cooky  to  the  very  last  bite, 
saving  the  raisin  till  the  last.  Grandfather 
chuckled  to  see  that.  "Jest  like  little  Emmeline 
used  to,  f'r  all  the  world,"  he  mumbled.  When 
she  had  finished  he  reached  over  and  patted  her 
pink  frock  sympathetically. 

"The  little  girl  ain't  afraid  o'  gi-an'pa,  is  she? 
.Jest  come  over  here  and  set  on  gran'pa's  knee 
and  tell  what  your  name  is." 

He  drew  her  shi'inking  little  body  near  and 
lifted  it  up. 

"Don't  weigh  more'n  a  pint  o'  cider  all  drinked 
up,"  he  said.  "Now  let  me  see;  is  it  .Jennie  'r 
Lily  'r  Bessie  'r— it  ain't  Emmeline,  is  it?"  he 
questioned. 

She  laughed.  "No.  it  ain't;  it's  Daisy,"  she  said. 

Then  he  told  her  all  about  little  Emmeline  and 
the  white-rose  bush,  and  showed  her  the  gum- 
pieture  on  the  cover  of  his  tin  box. 

She  looked  sympathetic,  and  cuddled  down  on 
his  arm.   "How  big  was  she?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  should  say  she  was  jest  about  as  big  as 
you,"  he  told  her,  thoughtfully.  "Jest  your  size 
to  a  T."  Then  he  told  her  about  Lorinda's  shoes 
and  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Lastly  he  told  her  about 
Leaf  river.  "Come  on  over  here  and  I'll  show  you 
jest  about  where  it  is,"  he  said.  He  led  her  over 
to  the  window  and  lifted  her  up.  "See  that  green 
line  'way  off  'g'in  the  sky?" 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"It  goes  bubblin'  an'  talkin'  to  itself  down  there 
under  the  trees.  It's  so  clear  a  little  girl  like  you 
could  jest  see  'er  pretty  face  in  it.  I've  jest 
'magined  there's  where  fairies  come  t'  comb  their 
hair  by  moonlight." 

The  child  lifted  her  wide  eyes  to  him. 

"It  seems  when  I  lay  there  on  the  grass  an'  shet 
my  eyes  I  can  hear  'em  jest  playin'  harps  an' 
singin'  up  among  them  wilier-trees.  Mebbe  if 
we'd  walk  up  there  t'  the  top  o'  that  hill  yunder 
we  could  see  the  willers  awavin'.  Mebbe  we 
could." 

"And  the  fairies?"  questioned  the  child. 

"\'es;  an'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we'd  find  four- 
leaved  clovers  up  there  in  the  grass,  t'  wish  by. 
Ever  braid  a  clover-chain,  little  Daisy?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Never  did?  Well,  well!  Come  on;  we'll  go 
up  this  minute.  TeU  you  what,  we'll  take  our 
lunch,  and  we'll  eat  it  up  there  by  'n'  by." 

They  went  out  together,  the  old  man  and  the 
little  girl.  It  was  not  far,  and  a  little  gnarly  maple 
spread  a  flickering  shadow  on  the  grass.  Clovers 
were  everywhere.  They  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"Looky!  Look  'way  off  yonder,"  said  the  old 
man.  "We  can  see  'em  wavin',  sure  enough!" 

The  child's  eyes  stared  wonderingly.  "Where's 
the  fairies?"  she  said. 

"Mebbe  we  ought  to  be  a  mite  closter,"  reasoned 
Grandfather  .Jackson.  "Say  as  fur  as  that  big 
ellum  over  the  fence.  Fairies  is  powerful  hard 
to  see." 

They  went  on  mitil  they  came  to  the  elm.  The 
old  man  lifted  her  to  his  shoulder,  that  she  might 
see  better.  There  was  only  the  silvery  sheen  of 
the  distant  willows  and  the  blue  haze  of  the  skies. 

"Mebbe  we'd  best  try  to  find  four-leaved  clovers 
fust,  t'  wish  by,"  he  suggested. 

They  sat  down  and  searched  through  the  grass, 
both  equally  eager.  The  little  girl  found  the  first 
one. 

"See!"  she  cried.  "See!  Now  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Now  just  put  it  uji  to  yoiu-  lips,  and  wish,  and 
don't  tell;  and  then  pull  each  oue  of  the  four 
leaves  and  throw  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the 


south  and  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west, 
then  your  wish  will  come  true,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der," he  explained. 

She  did  as  he  directed.  "Now  mustn't  I  tell?" 
she  questioned. 

"No,  for  if  you  do  the  old  witch-woman'll  hear 
an'  make  a  big  wind  come  an'  blow  your  leaves 
all  away  where  the  fairies  can't  find  'em." 

The  child  laid  her  head  over  on  grandfather's 
knee.  "TeU  me  about  the  fairies,''  she  said. 
"Why  do  they  comb  their  hair  by  moonlight?" 

"They  sleep  through  the  daj',"  explained  the 
old  man.  "They  don't  come  out  when  the  sun 
shines;  they're  afraid  it'll  burn  their  complex- 
ions," he  chuckled,  gaily. 

"An'  fairies  sometimes  comes  an'  carries  people 
away  off,  don't  they?  Could  they  carry  away  a 
little  girl  as  big  as  me?''  The  child  looked  at 
CJrandfather  .lackson  wistfully.  "Fairies  won't 
never  come  'there,' "  she  said,  sadly. 

His  arms  tightened  about  her.  "Poor  little 
toad!  poor  little  toad!"  he  mumbled.  "Fairies 
won't  never  come  'there'  neither,  dearie." 

She  clasped  her  arms  about  his  knee.  "Need 
we  go?"  she  said. 

He  drew  her  up  in  his  arms.  "Shall  gran'pa 
tell  you  all  about  a  fairy  named  Silver  Hair?"  he 
asked.  She  listened,  and  ho  stroked  her  yellow 
hair  and  told  her  all  about  a  tiny  fairy  who  lived 
all  her  lifelong  in  the  golden  heart  of  a  water-lily. 

Her  little  form  lay  hmp  in  Grandfather  Jack- 
son's lap.  He  watched  her  blue  eyes  close  slowly. 
Then  she  opened  them  for  a  moment  and  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  "Put  your  ear  down,"  she 
said ;  "I'll  whisper  it  jest  to  you.  I  wished  a  real, 
true  fairy'd  come  an'  carry  me  away  an'  hide  me. 
I  wished  she'd  take  you,  too,  gr  andpa.  Hide  us 
both  so  we  wouldn't  have  t'  go."  Her  little  arms 
fell  down  again  and  her  eyes  closed. 

The  old  man's  wrinkled  hand  stroked  her  red 
cheek.  A  little  sigh  escaped  her  sleeping  lips. 
"Poor  little  chicken!  poor  little  blessed  lamb!" 
said  the  old  man.  He  scarcely  stirred  lest  he 
should  waken  her.  AYhen  he  held  her  fast  asleep 
he  looked  about  him  restlessly.  The  little  brown 
station  was  out  of  sight.  To  his  right  were  the 
glaring  roofs  of  the  village,  and  to  his  left,  away 
off  there,  were  the  willows.  The  roofs  seemed 
repelling  him,  the  willows  seemed  beckoning.  He 
looked  down  at  the  little  bare  feet  and  thought  of 
Lorinda's  shoes ;  then  he  thought  of  an  empty 
wooden  crib  in  Lorinda's  bedroom,  and  a  tiny 
mound  whose  sod  was  not  a  year  old. 

The  sleeping  child's  lips  moved  wearily.  Grand- 
father .Jackson  listened.  "Do  you  s'pose  it'll  come 
true?  Will  the  fairies  hide  me?"  she  said. 

.Just  then  a  train  whistled  in  the  distance.  A 
look  of  anguish  shot  across  the  old  man's  face. 
He  folded  the  little  form  to  himself  tenderly  and 
staggered  to  his  feet.  He  stood  a  moment  looking 
about  undecided,  then  he  moved  forward,  but  it 
was  not  toward  the  brown  station. 

"It  shall  come  true,  dearie,"  he  whispered  in 
her  ear.  "The  fairies'U  hide  you  an'  gran'pa  both. 
I  see  'em  beckonin' ;  yes,  I  see  'em.  The  fairies 
is  goin' t'  hide  us,  dearie."  He  trudged  slowly 
along  over  the  gi-assy  roadside. 

Lorinda  put  the  fried  ham  and  the  warmed-up 
potatoes  on  the  table ;  then  she  called  Jonathan. 
They  were  having  a  late  supper.  Somehow  things 
had  gone  wrong  all  day.  Jonathan  came  stolidly 
in  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  Lorinda  sank  down  in  her  chair  with  a  sigh,  and 
began  pouring  the  tea.  Neither  of  them  looked 
toward  Grandfather  Jackson's  empty  place,  but 
both  were  painfully  conscious  of  it. 

There  were  two  empty  places  at  the  table  now- 
one  where  a  little  high  chair  had  been  drawn  a 
year  ago.  They  both  saw,  too,  the  wilted  bouquet 
of  wild  pinks  the  old  man  brought  in  for  the  table 
the  night  before.  Lorinda  hadn't  the  heart  to 
throw  them  out. 

"I'm  glad  they  have  flowers  there,"  she  mused, 
bitterly.  "He'd  miss  'em." 

After  the  chores  were  finished  and  the  supper 
work  cleared  away  .Jonathan  came  in  and  sat 
down  in  his  rocker,  with  his  back  to  Grandfather 
.Jackson's  big  cushioned  one,  and  looked  absently 
up  and  down  the  fashion  column  of  their  farm 
magazine. 

Lorinda  came  in  and  took  off  her  dish-apron  and 
sat  down  in  her  little  sewiiig-rocker  and  rocked. 
She  hadn't  any  heart  to  read.  She  was  too  rest- 
less to  sew.  She  glanced  up  at  the  old  man's 
empty  pipe  on  the  clock-shelf,  and  flushed  iip  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair  when  she  saw  Jonathan 
eyeing  her. 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  you  had  wound  the 
clock,"  she  said. 

How  still  it  was  in  the  great  room!  A  dog  down 
in  the  road  whined  dismally,  and  the  wind  moaned 
with  a  sad  little  sound  in  the  elms  outside.  The 
squeak  of  Jonathan's  rocker  was  almost  unbear- 
able. She  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could. 

"Do  turn  yom-  chair  straight,  Jonathan,"  she 
said,  impatiently.   "It  sets  me  on  edge." 

The  big  tabby-cat  that  had  been  Grandfather 
Jackson's  pet  came  in  and  jumped  up  in  his  chair 
and  looked  about  lonesomely.  It  w  eut  over  and 
put  its  paws  up  in  Lorinda's  lap  and  mewed  with 
questioning  accent. 

"Poor  kitty!"  she  said,  sympathetically;  "poor 
kitty!"  and  reached  out  her  hand  to  caress  it. 
"Want  some  milk?"  And  the  cat  followed  her 
into  the  kitchen. 

She  went  and  stood  in  the  open  door  and 
watched  the  Ughtning-bugs  flickering  along  the 
roadside. 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  content?"  she  mused,  regi'et- 
fully.  She  heard  the  bullfrogs  croaking  down 
in  the  hollow.  "I  wish  I  knew,"  her  thoughts 
went  on ;  then  she  heard  the  low  rumble  of  wheels. 
The  sound  came  nearer,  and  the  fireflies  flickered 
faster  down  the  road.  The  sound  ceased,  and  the 
horses  were  at  the  gate.  Lorinda  waited,  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  eyes  trying  to  make  out  the 
figures  that  moved  slowly  up  the  path. 
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"Dave  ■Wheeler,  is  that  you?"  she  called.  She 
thought  the  wheels  had  sounded  familiar. 

■•Yes.  it's  me.  Mis"  Joyce." 

'•An'  ifs  me."  put  in  a  quavering  voice  that  set 
Lorinda's  heart  beating  wildly. 

"Father:'-  she  cried ;  "not  you.  Father  .TacksonV 
She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  darkness. 

"Yes.  me.  Lorinda;  an'  here,  here,  I've  got 
somethiu"  for  ye,  daughter:" 

She  had  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  held  her 
aims  forth  gladly  to  welcome  him. 

"Shut  y'r  eyes.  Lorinda;  shut  y'r  eyes!"  he 
cried,  with  childish  excitement.  "Hold  y'r  arms 
stidy  now.  There,  now  open  'em."  He  gave  over 
the  burden  of  Daisy's  sleeping  body,  and  the  tired 
child's  head  fell  over  on  the  woman's  bosom. 
"It's  little  Emmeline,"  he  said;  "I  fetched  little 
Emmelinel" 

Lorinda's  arms  grew  weak— so  weak  she  almost 
let  the  child  fall.  "Father!"  she  gasped,  then,  she 
clasped  the  -little  figure  frantically  and  went 
inside. 

Grandfather  Jackson  followed  chuckling.  "See 
how  pleased  she  is!  Didn't  I  know  it  would  please 
'er?  Didn't  I  say  'twas  jest  a-losin'  little  Emmeline 
that  had  soured  'er  disposition?" 

"I  found  'em  both  asU^op  likt-  the  two  innocent 
babes  they  be."  explained  Dave  Wheeler  later. 
"You  see.  I  jest  stopped  t'  let  my  horses  rest  a  bit 
in  the  shade  of  the  willers  down  along  Leaf  river, 
and  wandered  down  t'  find  a  few  sprays  o'  pep'- 
mint  f'r  Nancy,  when  I  stumbled  right  onto  'em 
an'  took  'em  in  an'  fetched  'em  'long  home.  The 
baby's  slept  all  the  way,  an'  gran'pa's  held  'er  in 
'is  arms  lest  the  joltiu'  "ud  wake  'er." 

"She's  the  pictur'  o'  little  Emmeline,  ain't  she, 
daughter— just  the  very  pictur'?"  questioned 
Grandfather  Jackson,  when  the  story  had  been 
brokenly  told.  Lorinda  sat  in  her  little  chair, 
holding  the  child  tenderly  and  rocking  with  wet 
eyes.  "See  how  yeUer  'er  hair  is,"  said  the  old 
man. 

Lorinda  stooped  and  kissed  the^  golden  head 
passionately.  It  roused  the  little  sleeper.  She 
opened  her  blue  eyes  and  looked  up  into  the 
■n-oman's  face  wonderingly.  The  pink  lips  parted, 
smiling. 

"Oh,  you're  the  fairy.''  she  said.  "You've  come 
t'  hide  me.  ain't  you— me  and  gran'pa?"'  She 
closed  her  eyes  again  and  snuggled  down  close  to 
Lorinda's  heaving  breast. 

"I'm  goin'  t'  mend  your  shoes, 
goin' t'  mend  "em  in  the  mornin', 
man. 

THE  CICADA 

Ambushed  assassin  of  the  silences, 
■Where  midmoons  languish  through  midsummer's 
swoon, 

■While  soft  and  low  in  drowsy  monotone 
The  cricket  pipes  to  crooning  mantises, 
Like  jangling  chords  upon  discordant  keys, 

Tny  sudden  dagger  stabs  the  quiet  noon 

Till  summer's  soothing  lullabies  attune 
Their  rasping  notes  to  thy  hoarse  cadences. 

Hilarious  bandit,  animated  sound, 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  breezy  tidal  waves, 

A^liere  all  sweet  thoughts  harmonious  are  drowned, 
And  midges  drone  above  their  billowy  graves. 
To  him  whose  soul  is  thrilled  with  joy  like  thine— 
Both  harmony  and  discord  are  divine. 

-Edwin  S.  Hopkins,  in  The  Sunny  South. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CLAIM 

BY  ADELAIDE  L.  KOtJSE 

WE  HAD  it  at  last— the  claim,  I  mean- 
er, rather,  we  had  them,  for  Van  and 
I  each  had  one.  TVe  had  so  often 
pictured  this  moment  during  the  claim- 
less  years  spent  in  teaching  in  Chicago 
schools.  Other  women  "took  up  land,"  and  why 
shouldn't  we?  No  more  tired  nerves,  no  more 
wire-pulling  to  keep  our  places— nothing  but  a 
free  and  easy  life  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
as  Van  was  wont  to  say.  The  vine  and  fig-tree 
were  yet  to  be  planted,  but  Van  always  was 
imaginative. 

Our  claims  are  adjoining,  and  for  safety  and 
company  we  built  oirr  cabins  very  near  the  divid- 
ing-line, connecting  them  by  a  passageway,  thus 
making  one  building  of  it.  By  this  arrangement 
we  could  be  together  as  much  as  we  liked,  yet  we 
slept  and  lived  on  our  own  claims,  in  order  not  to 
cheat  the  great  republic  which  was  giving  us  our 
land  for  next  to  nothing. 

There  were  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
Shanty  (we  always  spell  it  with  a  capital),  which' 
was  a  rude  affair,  guiltless  of  paint,  with  rude 
board  shutters  for  protection.  People  told  us  that 
we  would  freeze  to  death  If  we  stayed  thi'ough 
the  winter,  but  at  present  we  had  no  intention  of 
living  on  the  claim  more  than  the  six  mouths  each 
year  which  the  government  demands. 

Our  goods  had  arrived  at  the  Shanty  before  us, 
and  such  was  the  confusion  that  they  seemed 
more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  It  was 
too  late  to  do  any  settling  that  night,  so  -ft  e  ate 
some  sardines  and  crackers,  slung  our  hammocks 
like  sailors,  wrapped  ourselves  in  blankets,  and— 
fell  a.sleep  I  wish  I  could  add ;  but  we  didn't.  I 
lay  awake  for  several  hours,  and  more  than  once 
I  heard  a  little  sob  from  Van's  hammock,  which 
told  me  that  she  was  keeping  mo  company. 

1  awoke  with  "a  weight  on  my  mind,"  as  the 
old-fashioned  folks  say.  I  could  not  at  first  make 
out  where  I  was  till  I  saw  Van  poking  around 
among  the  goods,  looking  for  the  coffee-pot.  ^We 
had  slept  in  ray  part  of  the  Shanty  that  night,  but 
I  wish  to  affirm  that  afterward  each  one  bunked 
on  her  own  claim. 

After  we  had  fished  the  oil-stove  from  under  the 
ease  which  held  the  encyclopedia,  we  fried  some 
bacon  and  made  coffee.  After  breakfast,  poor  as 
it  was,  we  felt  more  hopeful,  and  began  to  put  the 
house  in  order.  ■We  were  very  busy  for  a  few 


days  putting  up  shelves,  papering  the  rooms  and 
arrangiug  the  lares  and  penates  which  had  accu- 
mulated durhig  the  years  we  were  teaching 
school.  Sketches,  rows  of  books,  rugs,  china, 
pillows  and  a  couple  of  soft  shaded  lamps  made 
the  Shanty  look  quite  homelike. 

Our  nearest  neighbor.  Jonas  Payson,  was  tt<'o 
mtles  away.  He  and  his  wife,  Em'ly  Ann,  were 
much  interested  in  us.  and  we  in  turn  were  grate- 
ful for  their  friendUness.  "Jone,"  as  his  wife 
called  htm.  took  us  imder  his  guardianship;  he 
was  our  oracle,  as  Van  said,  and  we  asked  his 
advice  about  all  sorts  of  matters.  Em'ly  Ann. 
too,  was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  us  in  the- 
management  of  our  household  affairs.  She  would 
come  over  whenever  she  could  get  away  from  the 
children,  and  sit  with  her  snnbonnet  on,  talking 
like  a  cook-book,  to  quote  Van  again.  If  the 
truth  were  told.  Em'ly  Ann  was  amply  repaid  for 
her  kindness  to  us  by  the  fim  she  got  out  of 
witnessing  our  struggles  with  domestic  affairs. 

For  safety  Van  and  I  had  purchased  two  pairs 
of  revolvers,  and  had  practised  shooting  at  a 
mark  before  leaving  Chicago.  "When  we  first 
went  to  the  Shanty  we  used  to  spend  some  time 
every  day  shooting  at  a  target,  to  keep  up  our 
practice  against  the  time  when  we  should  be 
besieged  by  tramps  or  Indians.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  we  gi'ew  less  afraid  of  visitors  and  more 
weary  of  the  loneliness.  If  ever  two  mortals  got 
their  fill  of  solitude.  Van  and  I  did  that  summer. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  to  be  busy  or  we  might 
have  given  up  the  claim  and  ignominiously  gone 
back  to  Chicago  to  resume  teaching  the  "young 
idea  to  shoot."  Van  did  some  gardening,  raising 
what  Jone  called  "sass"— lettuce,  radishes  and 
tomatoes.  I  had  a  brood  of  chickens  for  my 
special  care,  but  most  of  them  contracted  the  pip, 
and  died.  As  for  our  farming,  Jone  did  that  for 
us.  He  talked  encouragingly  of  the  crops,  but 
neither  Van  nor  I  knew  what  he  had  sowed  or 
planted.  The  experiment  was  making  large  in- 
roads into  our  savings,  but  we  consoled  ourselves 
by  the  thought  that  other  women  had  made  a 
success  of  taking  a  claim,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  the  same. 

The  evenings  were  the  most  lonely  time.  "V\"e 
couldn't  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  supper-dishes 
were  washed,  and  we  couldn't  sit  staring  at  each 
other.  So  we  brushed  up  some  of  our  almost 
forgotten  accomplisliments.  A'an  carved  wood 
and  I  studied  Greek,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
and  read  Homer.  Sometimes  we  collaborated  on 
a  novel,  which.  I  may  add.  we  did  not  expect 
would  ever  see  the  light.  It  was  not  worth  while 
to  send  for  our  piano,  though  we  missed  it  sadly. 

Four  uneventful  months  passed.  "We  sat  In  the 
door  one  September  evening,  and  as  if  realizing 
our  loneliness  we  spoke  together,  "I  wish  some- 
thing would  happen."  "If  it  has  to  be  Indians!" 
Van  added,  rashly  and  ungrammatically. 

"V\'e  got  the  answer  to  our  wish  a  few  moments 
later,  but  instead  of  an  Indian  brave  it  was  a  meek 
specimen  of  civihzed  humanity  which  crept  to  our 
door.  He  looked  aU  around,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
followed,  and  when  he  reached  the  doorstep  he 
fainted.  Van  ran  for  the  camphor-bottle,  and 
sprinkled  him  liberally;  next  she  emptied  half  the 
contents  of  the  brandy-bottle  down  his  throat.  In 
a  few  moments  he  sat  up  and  tried  to  speak. 

"He  is  crazy,"  I  said,  watching  him  from  a  safe 
distance.  "How  he  mumbles  his  words!" 

"He  Is  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus."  Van 
replied,  as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life. 
"Then  he  is  intoxicated." 
"No,  he  isn't;  but  it  is  evident  that  something 
is  the  matter.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  what  it  is 
when  he  comes  to  himself.  At  any  rate  we  have 
our  sensation,  and  It  strikes  me  that  we  have  our 
hands  full.  X  don't  know  what  to  do  with  htm 
now  that  we  have  got  him.  It  would  be  easier  to 
entertain  an  Indian ;  one  could  simply  say  'how' 
to  him  and  give  him  something  to  eat.  Let's  give 
this  man  something  to  eat;  he  may  be  half 
starved.  I'm  going  for  .Jone  as  soon  as  I  dare 
leave  you  alone  with  the  sensation." 

The  man  drank  a  glass  of  *Avine  and  ate  a 
biscuit,  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  famished.  He  . 
kept  gazing  out  of  the  window  in  a  nervous 
fashion,  and  at  last  he  spoke: 
"Have  you  any  men  in  your  family?" 
"No,"  said  Van,  with  what  struck  me  as 
uncalled-for  frankness.  It  was  a  queer  question, 
and  I  was  about  to  reply  that  w'e  had  a  father  and 
husband  apiece,  to  say  nothing  of  several  brothers 
and  male  cousins. 

The  sensation  must  have  understood  the  look  I 
cast  at  Van,  for  he  said: 

"I  hope  I  haven't  frightened  you.  Since  there 
are  no  men  here,  I  must  tell  my  story  to  you.  I 
am  In  great  danger.  I  have  crept  here  at  the  risk 
of  my  life.  At  any  moment  my  pursuers  may 
come  to  your  door.  An  old  man  who  lived  m  a 
hut  about  ten  miles  from  here  was  murdered  last 
night.  I  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  his  hut. 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  when  he  was  found  mur- 
dered, naturally  suspicion  fastened  upon  me.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  a  trial,  for  I  can  prove  my  inno- 
cence, but  you  know  what  justice  means  in  this 
wild  country— a  chance  to  say  a  prayer,  perhaps, 
then  a  rope  and  the  nearest  tree.  I  am  not  a 
coward,  but  I  can't  die  so ;  I  can't." 

Even  then  I  thought  he  might  be  acting,  and 
I  felt  myself  hardening.  Van's  face  was  as  white 
as  chalk. 

"Vfe  have  revolvers,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you.  Tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do." 

"If  I  hide  they^will  find  me.  I'll  take  my  chances 
outside.  I  have  no  right  to  put  you  through  what 
you  may  have  to  see."  He  rose  as  he  spoke. 

I  made  an  errand  into  the  other  side  of  the 
Shanty,  and  called  Van  after  me.   "May  I  ask 
what  you  mean  to  do  with  him?"  I  demanded. 
"I  don't  know ;  I  wish  Jone  was  here." 
"There  he  is  now,"  I  said,  confident  that  our 
oracle  would  help  us  out  of  our  dilemma. 


"Hain't  got  any  murderers  hidin"  in  your  ehany- 
closet,  hev  ye?"  asked  Jone.  as  he  strode  up  to 
the  door.  "There's  a  posse  of  men  lookin'  fer  a 
murderer.  They  left  our  house  a  moment  ago  to 
dnun  up  the  timber.  Em'ly  Ann,  she  allowed 
you'd  be  frightened,  so  she  made  me  come  over 
and  tell  you  what  they  are  after.  I'd  'a'  gone  to 
help  them  look,  but  Em'ly  Ann  was  that  nervous 
about  you." 

Van  flashed  a  look  at  me.  Clearly  Jone  would 
be  worse  than  no  help,  and  we  must  get  rid  of  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  Ordinarily,  when  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  kill  time  we  were  glad  to  hear 
him  spin  his  endless  yarns ;  but  If  he  were  to  get 
started  now.  the  man  in  the  next  room  might  be 
captured  and  hung  before  our  eyes.  'While  I  was 
thinking  how  to  get  rid  of  him  Van  started  him 
off  to  help  hunt  for  the  murderer. 

I  locked  the  door  after  him.  and  when  I  went 
into  the  next  room  I  found  Van  stirring  a  mixtirre 
of  corn-meal  and  water. 

""What  is  the  use  of  doing  that  now?"  I  asked, 
thinking  she  was  busy  with  our  matutuial  cora- 
bread. 

"I  am  making  a  poultice.  I  have  the  whole 
thing  planned.  "We  must  say  that  he  is  a  woman 
friend  of  onrs.  with  the  neuralgia  in  her  face.  All 
wTapped  up  on  the  l^iunge.  with  some  of  our 
clothes  on  him  and  an  afghan  over  him.  they'll 
never  guess  that  he  isn't  a  woman."  Van  ex- 
plained, lucidly.  "His  face  will  be  covered  with 
the  poultice,  and  they  won't  recognize  him  if  they 
do  come  in." 

"But  a  corn-meal  poultice  is  not  the  thing  for 
the  neuralgia." 

"I  can't  help  that.  He  must  have  a  poultice, 
and  I  have  nothing  else  to  make  it  of.  I'm  going 
to  put  it  on :  there  may  be  no  time  to  lose." 

The  man  lay  on  the  lounge,  dressed  in  a  skirt  of 
Van's,  with  a  shawl  around  his  shoulders.  His 
head  was  covered  with  a  blue  "fascinator,"  and  a 
red  and  yellow  afghan  was  thrown  over  him. 
"When  the  poultice  was  applied  the  disguise  was 
perfect.  Van's  Scotch  gingham  flounce  peeped 
out  from  the  afghan  in  a  truly  feminine  manner. 

"Now.  Laurie."  Van  said  to  me.  "remember 
this  is  oiu'  friend.  Miss  Amy  Barker,  who  is  suffer- 
ing with  neuralgia  in  her  face.  Don't  forget  the 
name— Amy  Barker— for  if  our  stories  shouldn't 
hang  together  it  might  sound  suspicious.  Don't 
move  much.  Miss  Amy  Barker." 

"I  won't.  Are  my  feet  covered?  If  they  should 
show  they  would  give  me  away." 

"Y^our  feet  are  covered.  Don't  move  the  poultice 
and  show  your  mustache ;  I  wish  there  had  been 
time  for  you  to  shave  it  off.  "We  are  going  to  sit 
in  the  next  room,  and  if  the  men  come  we  will 
bring  them  right  in  here  to  show  them  that  we 
have  nothing  to  hide." 

Van  and  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  busy  ourselves 
with  some  sewing.  "We  had  taken  only  a  stitch  or 
two  before  we  heard  the  tread  of  horses'  feet. 

"There  they  are!"  said  Van,  turning  pale.  She 
took  a  brace  of  pistols  from  the  table  drawer,  and 
went  into  her  side  of  the  house.  "They  are  here. 
I'll  leave  these  pistols  with  you.  If  anything 
goes  wrong,  sell  your  life  as  dearly  as  possible." 

"Thank  you,''  the  man  said,  very  quietly.  ""Will 
you  take  these  papers?  If  anything  happens 
they  will  explain  who  I  am,  and  you  will  please 
write  to  my  mother.'' 

By  the  time  Van  came  back  the  men  were  in 
front  of  our  door.  Three  of  them  came  in.  Van 
opened  the  door  in  response  to  the  rap  of  the 
leader. 

"Good-evening,  madam.  Sorry  to  trouble  you, 
but  have  you  seen  anything  of  a  strange  party 
hereabouts?  "We  are  looking  for  a  young  man 
five  feet  ten,  brown  hair  and  mustache,  slim,  and 
rather  good-looking.  He  murdered  old  Dave 
Bowers  in  his  house  last  night,  and  we  want  him, 
that's  all.  Y'ou  haven't  seen  any  stragglers  hang- 
ing around?" 

Van  lied  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  and  the 
spokesman  seemed  satisfied.  But  one  of  the  party 
said,  "Suppose  we  glance  through  the  house.  So 
long's  the  la(^es  hain't  got  anything  wrong  they 
needn't  mind." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Van,  coolly.  Two  of  the 
men  followed  her,  while  the  others  explored  the 
chicken-coop  and  the  cow-shed. 

""We  have  a  sick  friend  with  us,"  said  Van, 
leading  the  way  with  a  lamp.  "She  is  almost  crazy 
with  neuralgia  in  her  face,  and  in  this  dreadful 
country  it  is  so  hin  d  to  get  a  doctor." 

Miss  Amy  Barker  lay  quietly  while  the  men 
gave  a  quick  glance  around  the  room.  One  of 
them  looked  into  a  closet  and  pushed  Van's 
dresses  aside,  and  another  peered  under  the 
lounge. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  that  new  doctor  over 
at  Madison?"  asked  Van.  "I  may  have  to  go  after 
him  if  Miss  Barker  gets  worse." 

•'Y''ou  may  take  off  your  poultice.  Miss  Barker," 
she  said,  after  seeing  the  men  ride  away.  "The 
danger  is  over  for  the  present.  "What  a  lucky 
thing  that  Jone  didn't  come  with  that  party!  My 
heart  was  in  my  throat  after  I  sent  him  away." 

Amy  Barker  was  pale,  but  he  smiled  as  he 
surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror.  "You  have  saved 
my  life,"  he  said,  "though  I  must  risk  it  again  in 
getting  away." 
"That  is  the  very  thing  to  settle,"  Van  replied. 
Plan  after  plan  was  proposed  and  pronounced 
unsafe.  At  last  Van.  who  had  engineered  the 
whole  affair  from  the  beginning,  said: 

"I  see  no  other  way  but  to  borrow  Jone's  horse 
and  buggy  and  drive  you  over  to  the  station  at 
Madison.  If  we  meet  any  one,  and  we  have  to 
explain,  I  will  pretend  that  you  are  Jtlss  Church, 
and  we  are  going  for  the  doctor  for  Miss  Barker. 
I  thought  of  that  when  the  men  were  here. 
Laurie,  it  any  one  comes  you  must  be  Miss  Barker 
on  the  lounge  in  agony  with  your  face.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  some  risk  of  detection  at  the  station, 
but  our  friend  must  wear  my  clothes,  and  he  may 
pass  for  some  strong-minded,  Ul-dressed  ranch 


woman;  there  are  plenty  of  that  type  traveling 
In  this  part  of  the  country.  Have  you  a  razor. 
Jliss  Barlcer?  Y'ou  must  get  that  mustache  off 
somehow."' 

"I  have  a  razor,  but  this  is  too  much  to  let  you 
do  for  me,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  strong 
show  of  feeling.  "Think  of  that  lonely  ride  home 
at  that  time  of  night!" 

"I  am  not  afraid.  I  shall  carry  a  pistol,  and  I 
am  sure  I  could  hit  any  one  if  I  tried  very  hard." 

"While  the  man  shaved  off  his  mustache  in  Van's 
part  of  the  Shanty,  Van  and  I  held  a  council  in 
my  part.  I  insisted  that  she  should  not  drive  the 
stranger  alone  to  Madisou :  that  I  should  go  too. 
She  replied  that  there  was  not  room  for  three  in 
the  buggy,  and  that  she  was  not  afraid.  It  ended 
as  our  discussions  usually  ended,  in  Van  having 
her  own  way,  and  we  started  for  Jone's  to  get  the 
horse. 

It  was  half-past  nine  when  we  reached  Jone's, 
and  the  lights  were  all  out.  "There  is  no  danger 
that  they  will  hear  us,"  said  Van,  "for  they  sleep 
like  an  orphan  asylum."  Vi'e  harnessed  the  horse 
quickly  and  led  him  slowly  away,  praying  that  he 
would  not  feel  inclined  to  neigh  his  disapproval. 
"When  we  reached  the  Shanty  Amy  Barker  came 
out  and  took  my  place  at  Van's  side.  He  wore 
the  plaid  gingham  skirt,  a  Connemara  wrap,  a 
sailor  hat  and  a  thick  veil.  In  a  bag  were  his  hat 
and  coat.  Both  Van  and  he  carried  pistols. 

I  watched  them  drive  a\ray,  then  went  into  the 
house  and  put  out  the  lights.  It  was  then  half- 
past  ten.  The  night  seemed  endless.  Eleven, 
twelve,  one,  two  struck.  I  began  to  be  very 
nervous.  What  if  the  man  were  a  humbug  after 
all,  and  what  had  become  of  "Yan!  It  was  nearly 
three  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 

"All  well?"  I  asked,  as  I  clambered  into  the 
wagon. 

"He  took  the  train,  and  no  one  molested  hun.  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  when  he  boarded  the 
train.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  now.'" 

She  spoke  as  if  she  was  very  tired,  and  her 
breath  came  fast  and  heavily.  We  still  had  the 
horse  to  take  back  to  Jone's,  and  it  was  nearly 
daybreak  before  we  reached  the  Shanty.  We  did 
not  rise  till  noon  next  day,  and  even  then  A'an  was 
too  exhausted  to  lift  her  hands. 

Ten  days  later  Jone  came  to  the  Shanty  with 
the  mail.  As  I  took  it  from  him  I  noticed  that 
one  of  Van's  letters  was  addressed  in  strange 
writing.  She  made  no  remark  as  she  read  it,  but 
that  evening  when  we  sat  over  our  toast  and  tea 
she  said,  "He  reached  home  safely." 
"Who?"  I  asked,  as  if  I  did  not  know. 
"Mr.  Bruce,  of  course.  He  is  very  grateful  to 
you  for  that  night's  work." 

"I  did  nothing;  you  did  it  all.  He  used  a  great 
deal  of  paper  to  say  that  he  reached  home  safely 
and  that  he  is  grateful  tome.  It  is  a  long  letter.  I 
suppose  you  and  he  became  quite  well  acquainted 
during  that  long  drive." 

"Yes,  he  told  me  something  about  himself.'  He 
is  an  artist.  He  comes  out  West  every  summer  to 
sketch.'" 

I  made  no  comments,  and  Van  vouchsafed  no 
more  information.  I  felt  in  my  bones,  as  Jone 
would  have  said,  that  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of 
Miss  Amy  Barker. 

We  went  back  to  Chicago  to  spend  the  winter, 
for  the  Shanty  would  not  be  endurable  during 
cold  weather.  Van  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Bruce  at  regular  intervals.  The  real  murderer 
had  been  found,  and  quick  justice  had  been  meted 
out  to  him  shortly  after  Mr.  Bruce  escaped. 

The  summer  was  a  repetition  of  the  first  one.  I 
devoted  myself  to  raising  chickens,  and  was  much 
more  successful  than  I  had  expected  to  be.  Van's 
garden  was  as  flourishing  as  the  chickens  would 
permit  it  to  be.  We  had  a  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation,  thanks  to  Jone,  and  he  had  planted  a 
great  many  trees. 

One  afternoon  in  the  late  summer,  as  I  came 
back  from  Jone's,  I  saw  a  man's  broad  back 
against  the  window  of  Van's  part  of  the  Shanty. 
"It's  Mr.  Bruce!"  I  gasped.  "Oh,  my  prophetic 
soul!"  I  hope  that  I  wasn't  almost  sorry  that  we 
had  helped  him  away,  but  as  I  chased  the  chickens 
out  of  the  tomatoes  I  had  thoughts  that  were 
anything  but  benign.  I  could  not  make  myself  go 
into  the  house  just  then,  so  I  got  the  hatchet  and 
began  to  split  kindlings,  an  accomplishment  I  had 
acquired  since  leaving  Chicago. 

The  sound  of  the  ax  brought  Van  out.  I  didn't 
answer  her  when  she  spoke,  and  she  stooped  and 
looked  under  my  sunbonnet.  I  saw  that  she  had 
a  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat  and  that  she  had 
actually  hunted  up  the  long-unused  curling-iron 
and  curled  her  hair.  Fatal  signs'.  I  burst  into 
tear's. 

"Laurie  Church,  how  silly  you  are!  Why  don't 
you  come  into  the  house  and  see  who  is  there?" 

"As  if  I  didn't  know!  AVhat  do  you  suppose  I 
am  crying  about?  I  won't  see  him;  so  there!" 
and  in  my  tragic  mood  I  thiew  the  hatchet,  nearly 
cutting  the  feet  off  our  brown  Leghorn  rooster. 

"D6u"t  be  such  a  goose,  Laurie.  Mr.  Bruce  has 
asked  for  you.  He  Is  only  passing  through  on  his 
way  to  Omaha." 

"Ob.  Evangeline  Winthrop,  you  must  have  lost 
your  senses!  This  is  a  strange  route  to  Omaha! 
So  direct!  Don't  you  suppose  I  can  see  through 
n  millstone  when  there  is  a  hole  in  it?" 

"I  think  we  may  as  well  have  tea  before  he 
goes,"  said  Van,  ignoring  my  sarcasm.  "What  Is 
there?" 

"Nothing,  and  I'm  glad  there  is  plenty  of  it,"  I 
answered,  hospitably. 

Van  walked  Into  the  Shanty  In  her  stateliest 
manner.  My  conscience  began  to  trouble  me  as  I 
wrestled  with  a  dull  hatchet  and  knotty  stick,  and 
I  finally  relented  so  far  as  to  go  in  and  make 
cream  biscuit  and  get  the  best  supper  the  Shanty 
could  afford.  Then  I  presented  myself  before 
our  guest. 

"I  needn't  have  a  poultice,  need  1?"  he  asked, 
as  we  shook  hands.  Van  and  he  began  to  laugh 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER- 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  by 

Fairbanks 

yU^|,g^  f   Chicago       St.  Paul 
1 '  lUrSv  VX  Cleveland  Minneapolis 

Cincinnati  Omaha 
V-'Onipany      Louisville  Denver 

Indianapolis  San  Francisco 
St.  Louis      Los  Angeles 
Kansas  City  Portland,  Ore. 


There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knockcd'Off  earsi  or  from  sonr,  musty 
and  monldy  corn-fodder  wben  using  this 

SCIENTIFIC '  aHARVESTER 

Safety  Seat 

for  operator 
Safety  Shafts 

^    .  _  ■■■  II  for  horse 

Costs  " 
Uttle. 
Saves 
more 
flrst 
seasoT 
Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 
either  in  hills  or  drill 
Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  maternal  it  will  last. 
Every  farmer  can  afford  one.   Send  for  catalogue  50. 

THE  FOOS  MFQ.  CO.,  -  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webuyour 
goods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receirers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  34  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing-,  Plumbings  Material, 
Wire.  Rone,  Dry  Goods.  Clothing",  etc..  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  OME-HALFof  OTHERS 

Chica  go  House  WreckingCo.'^if|igig'o°st8 

Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoach" 
Variable  Frictio>" 
Feed  Saw-Mills, Shin- 
gle-Mills, Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  Water- Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2,000  feet 
of  board  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAirOPACTURIlTG  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenne,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SAVE  IT  ALL. 

There  re  no  waste  in  ground 
feed.  It  is  all  digested  and  as- 
similated. When  you  grind  it 
at  home  you  save  it  all. 


Star  Feed  Grinders 


are  the  most  ei:onomical  in  cost  and 
Qtility.    Grind  ear  eom  dry,  damp 
or  frozen  and  all  grains  singly  or 
^mixed.   Can't  choke.    Send  for  new 
I  circalars  of  Sweep  and  Poirer  SliUs. 

STAB  MFR.  C(».,  19  Depot  St..  New  Lexlueton.  O. 

Cider  and  Wine  Press 

MACHIINERY 
POWER  and  UAND  PEESSES 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  ten  hours 

SESD  FOR  CATALOGCE 

Empire  State  Pulley  &  Press  Co. 

 FCLTOX.  Osreeeo  Co.,  T. 

AGENTS  WANTED  c\eals"£orS,S^ 

Extracts  (Tea.  Coffees.  Baking-powder,  with  or  without 
Premimns).  Pan-cake  Flour,  Spioes.  Rice.  Rolled  Oats. 
Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Write  for  Terms,  Territory 
and  Price-lists.  F.  H.  bishway  flavoring  extract  CO., 

E«*falwhe<i  U69.   Incorporated  1S93.  Decatur.  Ulinois. 


yyORK— FOK  MEN  seUins  a  homo  necesjilj;  1  to  4  positively 
required  IQ  each  home.    Sellj  for  t2  to  ?3  each.   Profit  and  sale  im- 
mense.   One  Agent  reports  five  sales  in  one  hour.    Sole  agency  of  county 
and  credit  giten.   OKDrt  AY  i-  CO.,  29  E  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


WANTED^^  j% 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Home  Magazine  in  the  World. 
Premium  list  and  sample  copies 
furnished  free.  Address 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


over  the  events  of  that  evening,  and  they  kept 
the  conversational  ball  rol  ing,  while  I  sat  silent 
and  sad  behind  the  tea-pot.  • 

After  Mr.  Bruce  left  a  silence  fell  upon  us.  I 
sat  in  a  dark  corner  planning  how  I  should  live 
when  Van  left  me,  and  she  spent  the  entire  eve- 
ning over  a  copy  of  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
which  she  held  upside  down. 

Mr.  Bruce  came  next  day,  and  the  next.  In- 
deed, he  stayed  at  the  nearest  town  for  a  week, 
appearing  at  the  Shanty  every  afternoon  and 
"staying  to  tea."  I  might  have  liked  Wm  if  I 
hadn't  been  sure  that  he  wanted  to  take  Van 
away  from  me ;  but  as  it  was,  I  almost  hated  him. 
I  little  thought  that  Van's  loyalty  to  me  was  as 
strong  as  an  after  event  pi  oved. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window  one  afternoon, 
shelling  some  peas,  which  were  to  be  used  for 
seed  next  year.  Van  and  Mr.  Bruce  came  across 
the  yard  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  directly  under 
my  window.  Before  I  could  move  or  let  them 
know  of  my  close  proximity  X  heard  him  say: 

"Come,  let' us  settle  this  now.  I  must  leave 
to-morrow.  You  can't  mean  to  hold  to  what  you 
told  me  this  morning.  You  can't  send  me  away 
like  this.  I  have  hoped  for  this  one  thing  ever 
since  that  September  night  when  you  risked  so 
much  for  me.  I  loved  you  at  once,  and  I  expect 
to  keep  right  on  in  the  .same  way.  Give  me  my 
answer  now,  Evangeline." 

Evangeline  indeed:  I  knew  how  she  despised 
that  name.  I  felt  perfectly  contemptible  to  sit 
there  and  listen,  but  I  knew  if  I  tried  to  slip 
away  quietly  every  one  of  those  dried  peas  would 
slip  to  the  floor.  Should  I  call  out  and  tell  them 
that  I  was  an  unwilling  eavesdropper?  While  I 
was  considering  what  to  do  I  heard  Van's  voice 
for  the  first  time. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  anything  different  from  what 
I  told  you  yesterday.  I  cannot  leave  Laurie. 
When  we  came  here  I  thought  that  I  was  done 
with  such  things,  and  we  made  a  solemn  compact 
that  we  would  always  stay  together.  You  must 
see  the  claim  she  has  on  me." 

"I  think  that  my  claim  is  even  stronger,  Van. 
How  silly  we  are.  Y^ou  need  not  be  separated. 
She  can  live  with  you  in  Boston  just  as  well  as  in 
Noi  th  Dakota." 

"Y'ou  can't  know  what  Laurie  and  I  are  to  each 
other." 

"I  believe  you  are  wronging  Miss  Church.  If 
she  knew  just  how  matters  stand  between  us  she 
would  tell  you  to  marry  me.'' 

Mr.  Bruce  walked  away,  and  I  heard  a  sob 
from  Van.  It  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  The 
pan  of  peas  slid  to  the  floor,  and  I  put  my  head' 
out  of  the  window,  saying,  "For  goodness  sak6, 
Van,  if  you  want  that  man,  take  him!" 

To  my  dismay,  there  stood  Mr.  Bruce  not  five 
feet  frotn  the  window.  I  believe  he  knew  that  I 
was  at  the  window,  and  that  he  was  talking  at  me 
all  the  time. 

At  the  present  writing  Van .  and  I  are  packing 
to  go  to  Chicago.  I  have  half  promised  to  spend 
the  winter  with  her  and  Mr.  Bruce  in  Boston,  and 
he  fully  promises  me  that  we  all  shall  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Shanty. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  VERSUS  THE  HORSE 

In  the  case  of  the  automobile  versus  the  horse  the 
public  already  has  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, with  these  findings :  The  automobile  is  ready 
without  having  to  be  hitched  up.  It  can  be  more 
easily  stored,  no  stable  being  needed.  A  coach- 
man is  unnecessary,  since  anybody,  man  or 
woman,  who  can  ride  a  bicycle  can  run  it.  It  is 
safer,  as  it  can  be  guided  with  greater  accuracy, 
stopped  in  shorter  distance  and  turned  in  less 
space.  It  can  be  left  standing  without  an  atten- 
dant. It  is  speedier,  cleaner,  less  noisy,  never 
gets  hungry  or  thirsty,  never  suffers  from  heat 
or  cold,  never  takes  fright  and  runs  away,  and 
doesn't  fall  oft"  in  condition  for  lack  of  exer- 
cise. Finally,  it  affords  an  exhilaration  of  swift 
and  even  movement,  with  nothing  in  front  to 
obstruct  the  view,  and  no  mud  from  flying  heels, 
with  a  sensation  of  a  mighty  force  harnessed  to 
do  your  bidding,  with  which  the  horse-drawn  car- 
riage has  nothing  to  compare.  Sometimes  in 
cU-eams  we  are  borne  swiftly  along  familiar  roads, 
our  feet  near,  but  not  touching  the  earth,  upheld 
and  propelled  by  a  mystic  power,  while  others  toil 
onward  laboriously.  That  is  something  like  the 
sensation  experienced  in  a  first  ride  in  an  electric- 
cab.  The  first  machines  seen  here  gave  forth  a 
roaring  sound,  fear-inspiring  to  man  and  beast,  but 
the  substitute  of  rawhide  for  steel  pinions  has 
made  the  newer  machines  practically  noiseless. 

A  motor-carriage  is  expensive  to  begin  with; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  that  there  are  no 
horses  to  be  bought  with  it.  the  extra  cost  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  An  electric-cab  costs  some 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  build,  and  the  delicate 
and  elegant  private  vehicles  run  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. But  the  expense  of  operation  is  slight.  A 
charge  of  electricity  for  one  riin  may  be  had  for 
sixty  cents.  The  gasoline  for  an  eleven-hundred- 
niile  trip,  made  by  a  motor-carriage  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  New  Y'ork  recently,  cost  less  than 
six  dollars;  and  William  G.  Tiffany  relates  that 
the  fuel  for  a  two  days'  journey  through  Touraine 
cost  him  but  three  dollars.— Collier's  Weekly. 


THE  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE 

As  the  "proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
so  riding  in  an  automobile  is  convincing  to  the 
most  skeptical  that  it  has  many  advantages  over 
a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  The  ea,se  with  which  these 
carriages  can  be  handled  was  first  demonstrated 
to  the  writer  in  a  ride  of  two  or  three  hours 
through  the  congested  streets  of  the  business  part 
of  Boston. 

The  driver  experienced  no  difficulty  in  guiding 
the  carriage  in  and  out  among  the  rucks  of  elec- 
tric-cars, bea'vy  trucks  and  all  sorts  of  trafiSc  that 


goes  to  make  up  the  busy  panorama  daily  passing 
in  the  business  portion  of  a  city.  The  instanta- 
neous halt  or  change  of  direction  possible  with  an 
automobile  gives  a  feeling  of  security  compatible 
with  the  belief  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
emergency  the  carriage  will  come  out  triumphant. 

Writing  from  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  mechanical 
forces  constituting  the  driving  power,  nor  to  give 
in  detail  any  advantages  of  one  motive  power  over 
another;  be  it  steam,  electricity,  vapor,  com- 
pressed air,  or  any  of  the  great  forces,  the  manip- 
ulating of  which  needs  an  education  in  mechanism 
and  engineering  to  understand,  the  first  questions 
are— whether  the  motor-car  is  superior  to  one 
drawn  by  horses,  and  why?  Time  enough  to  dis- 
cuss the  particular  power  after  our  minds  are 
settled  upon  these  points. 

A  person  possessed  of  an  unbiased,  unprejudiced 
mind  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  if  half  what 
is  said  in  favor  of  automobiles  be  true,  the  time  is 
near  when  our  old-time  faithful  friend  and  ser- 
vitor, the  horse,  will  be  found  in  the  same  category 
with  other  animals  (that  are  bred  in  the  care- 
fullest  manner  for  pets  and  companions),  and 
used  only  occasionally  for  riding  or  driving. 

Long  years  of  slavery— and  too  often  abuse- 
have  earned  for  all  equine  kind  a  place  in  the 
greenest  of  pastures,  beside  the  clearest  waters, 
where,  shoeless  and  unencumbered,  they  may 
throw  up  their  heels  in  exultation  that  steam  and 
electricity  have  replaced  them ;  while  they,  free 
from  kicks,  blows  and  abuse,  can  give  their  whole 
attention  to  becoming  more  intelligent  and  happy 
creatures.  For  in  spite  of  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  mechanical  propulsion,  while  men  and 
women  continue  to  be  animal-loving  beings,  the 
horse  will  never  become  entirely  obsolete.— Mary 
Sargent  Hopkins,  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly. 


WHERE  DO  THE  DAYS  BEGIN? 

Where  do  the  days  begin?  They  must  begin 
somewhere,  and  by  a  clever  line  of  argument  a 
writer  in  an  English  paper  figures  out  that  the 
place  where  the  days  begin  lies  somewhere  out  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  A  straight  line  does  not  define 
the  place,  but  it  runs,  according  to  this  theorist, 
in  a  zigzag  among  some  of  the  islands  scattered 
over  that  broad  expanse  of  water. 

This  is  determined  by  the  following  reasons: 
Seeing  that,  as  one  moves  westward,  the  time 
gets  earlier  and  earlier,  so  that  when  it  is  Monday 
noon  in  London  it  is  some  time  on  Monday  morn- 
ing in  America,  it  follows  that  if  this  principle 
were  continued  without  limit  all  the  way  around 
the  world,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  was  Mon- 
day noon  in  London  it  would  be  also  twenty-four 
hours  later— that  is,  Tuesday  noon  in  London. 
As  this  is  of  course  absurd,  we  have  to  look  for 
the  limit,  which  does,  in  fact,  exist,  to  the  princi- 
ple that  as  one  moves  westward  the  time  gets 
earlier,  and  as  one  moves  eastward  it  gets  later. 

Before  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  there 
was  no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  When  the  sun 
stood  over  London  on  Monday  it  made  Monday 
noon,  and  when  it  moved  westward  (in  the  com- 
mon phrase)  and  stood  over  Dublin  a  little  later 
it  became  Monday  noon  in  that  city,  and  then  as 
the  western  limit  of  the  known  world  was  reached 
the  Sim  dropped  out  of  sight  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  it  came  up  over  the  eastern  horizon  and 
brought  Tuesday  morning.  In  this  interval, 
therefore,  the  sun  was  passing  over  the  place 
w  here  Tuesday  began. 

As  discoverers  pushed  their  way  ftuther  east- 
ward and  westward  this  abyss  became  narrower 
and  narrower  until  the  place  where  tune  changed 
and  the  days  began  dwindled  into  a  space  no 
wider  than  a  line.  When  the  sun  reaches  this 
line  time  jumps  forward  twenty-four  hours,  from 
noou  of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  day  following. 
The  situation  of  this  line  depends  ou  the  chance 
of  whether  any  given  place  was  first  discovered 
by  a  traveler  from  the  East  or  the  West. 

As  China  was  first'  discovered  to  Europeans  by 
travelers  from  the  West,  and  America  by  voyag- 
ers from  the  East,  it  is  clear  the  line  which  marks 
where  the  days  begin  lies  between  these  two,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  instead  of  being  a  straight 
line,  zigzags  about,  dividing  islands  which  hap- 
pened to  be  discovered  from  the  east  from  those 
which  happened  to  be  discovered  from  the  west. 

There  must  still  be  many  islands  in  that  ocean 
where  it  is  not  yet  decided  to  which  side  of  the 
line  they  belong,  and  where  if  one  were  put  down 
one  would  not  know  whether  it  were  to-day, 
to-morrow  or  yesterday.  There  must  also  be 
many  islands  there  which,  never  having  been  per- 
manently occupied  by  civilized  people,  change 
their  day  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  ship  calling 
there  coming  from  China  might  arrive  on  Tues- 
day, while  another  ship  calling  at  the  same  time 
from  America  would  arrive  on  Monday. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  'UTieels 
with  AVide  Tires,  the  Emjiire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  III.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high, 
fitted  with  2i  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  -.vill  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincv,  111.,  who  also  will  fmnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  ajcle. 


IN  GRANDMA'S  TiriE 

a  watch  of  any  kind  was  an  expensive 
luxury.  Today  that  mechanical  wonder,  a 

FULL  RUBY  JEWELED 
ELGIN  WATCH, 

is  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  telling  time 
accurately  under  all  cenditions  of  service' 

The  World's  Standard. 

All  Jewelers  sell  ElRln  Watches  In  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the 
word  •■Eleln"  engiaved  on  the  works-fuUy 
guaranteed. 

Onr  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready 
to  send  everyone  who  desires  it— free. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Bloch  Adjustable 
Reclining:  Chair 

Fifty  changes  of  position.  So 
simple  that  a  child  can  adjust 
it.  L'pholstered  in  velours  or 
corduroy.  For  i>14.rO  we 
will  deliver  one 
free  anywhere 
east  of  the 
Mississippi 


Doll  Go-Carts 

95c.  to*  10.  AlineofDoU 
Carriages  and  Go- Carts  that 
are  exact  miniatures  of  our 
finest  and  best  large-sized 
goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Same  Chair,  Another  Position 


Reclining  Go-Cart 

■which  is  really  a  combined 
Carriage  and  Go-Cart.  A 
remarfcable  patented  im- 
provement ;  works  auto- 
,matically.  Prices,  #5  to 
#30.   Send  for  catalogue. 

Phlla.  Baby  Carriage  Factory 

U3  and  lib  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia 


m 


4^,000  Pounds 

IB  the  ^aranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  Stagger  oval  spoiies,  bread  tires,  etc. 

It  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man,  can  load  it;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
ElectricWheel  Co.  Box  96  Quiacy.III. 


JEWELED 

adjusted, pat.  regulator,ste[n  wind  aadset 

NATIONAL  SPECIAL 

Ladies' orGeot  ssize.  WAKRA.\TED 
'.0  YEARS.  Genuine  American  caove- 
ment  in  l-lk.  Gold  plate  hunting 
case, elegantly  engraved.  Fitfora 
king  No  better  watch  made.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Special 
Offer  for  ne.\t  60  days,  send  your 
full  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  this  watch  G.O.D.  with  privi- 
legeto  examine.  If  loundsati^fac- 
tory  pay  agent  $5.85  ar"^  ex- 
press charges.    A  guarantee  .ind 
heautiful  chain  and  charm  sent 
free  with  every  watch.    Write  at 
once  as  this  may  not  appear  again. 
NAT'L  aiFG.  &  WPORTINU  CO., 
334  Deurbora  St.,  B         Chicago,  lib. 

The  Easiest  Way 

Co  market  a  crop  ufhuj  is  In  the  bale.  ■ 


46-IH.  FEED  OPEHIHG. 
The  best  WOT  to  bale  liay  N  with  tbe 

"ELI"  BAUNG  PRESS. 

Made  in  88  stylen  and  nlzes  for  either  horse  or  steam 
power.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  combining  greatest  strength,  light- 
ness, durability  and  efficiency.  Makes  the  most  compact,  even  sized 
bales,  packing  closely  in  cars  and  saving  freight.  Send  for  our 
large  Illustrated  c.italo^e— mailed  FREE. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  UIO  Hampshire  St..  QUINCY,  aU 

SOLE  =  LEATHER  counter,  inner  and  outer  soles! 

This  Ladles'  DongoU  Kid  Bool,  Laee  or  Bottoa, 
Patent  Leather  Tip,  Opera  Toe»  2  to  6,      E,  or  EE, 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.  Equals  any  $2  boot 
«otd.  Oar  make*  Money  refunded  If  aasatlsraelory. 
EEE  —  Our  catalo^e  with  iliusErationa  of  IM 
largains  in  shoes;  also  a  Subscriber's  Ticket 
which  secures  a  Liberal  Caeh  Bonus  on  your 
year's  trading.     Dexter  Shoe  Co., 
Order  Clerk,  19,    Boston,  Mass. 


SALESMEN 


lUanfoii  'o  travel  for  old-estab. 
lialllCU  firm.  Salary,  ?50  a  mo. 
&  e.xpenses.  No  previous  e-xperi- 
ence  needed.  W.  B.  HOUSE.1020  Eace  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SOME  B.\iRG.\IXSi— Knee  Pants,  He;  Men's  Jean 
Pants.  4&C. :  Flannel  Overshirts,  loc.  :Bot8'  Suits,  S9c.  ; 
Smoking-Tolpacco.per  pl;g.,3Jc.  Send  for  Prlce-Ust. 
A.  C.  WILLAKD  CO., 177 and  173  ilonroe  Street, Ctucago. 

K|  »  mail  5  cents  for  photographs  and 
ViCIv  I  O  full  instructions  how  to  make  in- 
dependent living  seiUng  Lace  Curtains  and  Laces. 
North  Drltikh  Laco  Sills,  115  Worth  Street,  ^'eIV  York. 


» 
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THE  FARM  AIND  HIRESIDB 


Septembeb  1,  1899 


SCHOOL-DAYS  HERE  AGAIN 


;EsriTE  the  housewife's  best^ 
laid  plans,  or  her  "faculty" 
for  turning  off  Avork,  Septem- 
ber is  a  hurried  and  disagree- 
able month,  and  not  least 
among  its  imperative  demands 
the  children's  clothing  and  books  must  be 
made  ready  for  school.  To  be  sure,  the 
weather  for  the  greater  part  is  mild  enough 
to  make  summer  clothing  entirelj"  comfor- 
table, but  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
comes  chilly  nights  and  mornings,  and  warm 
underwear  must  be  in  readiness  to  don  at 
short  notice  if  we  would  avoid  the  habit  i  ?) 
of  taking  cold  easily,  which  clings  to  one  so 
tenaciously  through  the  entire  winter. 

In  our  changeable  and  trying  climate  the 
selection  and  care  of  the  clothing  to  be  worn 
next  the  person  should  be  made  a  careful 
study  by  the  mother.  It  was  long  ago 
proven  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  all 
wool  or  just  the  right  mixture  of  wool  and 
cotton  was  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  the 
most  healthful  knit  underwear,  and  that 
the  "spending  which  spares"  is  never  more 
certain  than  in  its  purchase.  However,  if 
one  must  trust  the  washing  to  ordinary  help, 
the  mixed  goods  would  no  doubt  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  winter  wear,  too. 

If  one  must  economize  closely  (and  there 
are  few  who  do  not),  the  garments  which  are 
most  worn  should  not  be  thrown  aside  as 
long  as  they  can  be  made  presentable.  Have 
the  children  don  these  at  the  first  approach 
of  chilly  weather;  later  exchange  for 
heavier  worn  ones,  reserving  the  new  and 
warmer  ones  until  December  brings  real 
winter  weather. 

Darning  is  the  neatest  method  of  mending 
holes  in  such  garments,  patching  the  most 
effectual.  If  the  latter  is  done  with  pieces 
cut  from  the  legs  of  cashmere  hose  or  fine 
knit  garments,  rounded  at  the  corners, 
basted  to  position  on  the  wrong  side,  with 
weave  running  the  same  way  as  the  garment, 
and  neatly  cat-stitched  down  without  turn- 
ing in  the  edges,  they  will  not  be  clums}'. 
Reinforce  thin  places,  as  well  as  actual 
holes,  in  the  latter  way,  and  when  necessary 
the  worn  part  can  be  quickly  cut  away  and 
the  edges  hemmed  down.  Rework  all  worn 
buttonholes,  and  replace  shabby  bindings 
with  new  ones  made  of  bias  strips  of  strong 
muslin  or  silesia. 

In  cutting  children's  garments  from  those 
of  adults,  have  the  sleeves  and  the  legs  of 
drawers  a  good  length,  and  sew  a  loop  to  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  long  enough  to  slip  un- 
der the  hollow  of  the  foot.  The  wrists  and 
ankles  are  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and 
should  be  well  protected. 

Suspend  the  weight  of  overdrawers  and 
petticoats  from  the  shoulders  by  buttoning 
them  to  an  underwaist.  Two  rows  of 
buttons,  one  placed  two  inches  above  the 
other,  make  this  easy. 

Flannel  knickerbockers  are  in  every  way 
better  than  muslin  drawers,  especially  for 
girls  in  the  country.  Cut  them  three  inches 
short  at  the  top,  and  attach  to  a  cotton 
circular  yoke  opening  at  the  left  side;  or 
else  cut  full  length  and  fit  them  closely  at 
the  top  by  taking  two  darts  each  side  of 
the  center  seam.  At  the  bottom  confine  the 
fullness  in  a  band  buttoning  together  on  the 
outside,  or  insert  elastics  in  hems,  as  you 
prefer.  With  such  overdrawers  one  woolen 
petticoat  is  sufficient,  save  in  extreme  cold 
weather. 

Before  cutting  over  old  garments  sponge 
or  wash  in  borax,  soap-bark  or  .some  other 
good  detergent,  dry  slightly  without  wring- 
ing, and  press  on  the  wrong  side  over  a 
heavy  blanket  until  perfectly  dry. 

A  few  cents'  worth  of  any  good  dye  will 
completely  transform  old  dresses,  jackets  or 
other  wool  cloths  that  are  dull,  faded  or  of 
undesirable  color.  A  navj--blue  suit  that 
had  faded  by  wear  was  dyed  a  beautiful 
myrtle-green  by  dipping  it  in  yellow  dye.  A 
heavy  tan  serge  of  another  mother  has  been 
dyed  the  fashionable  currant-red,  and  will 
be  made  into  a  skirt  and  Eton  jacket  for  a 
miss  of  fourteen,  while  a  black  and  white 
cheek  of  said  miss  will  come  out  of  its  bath 
red  and  black,  and  be  worn  by  her  younger 
sister  with  a  red  guimpe. 

Shirt  and  other  blouse  waists,  yokes  and 
guimpes  have  lost  none  of  their  popularity, 
and  all  alike  are  excellent  styles  for  cutting 
over  old  garments  and  combining  two  kinds 
of  cloth  in  one. 

Skirts  for  little  girls  are  made  straight  and 


full,  with  most  of  the  fullness  at  the  back ; 
those  for  older  girls  with  either  three  or  four 
gores  or  circixlar,  with  no  fullness  at  the 
front  and  hips,  and  an  under-folded  box- 
plait,  with  a  fold  each  side  of  the  placket  on 
the  right  side  at  the  back. 

Skirts  with  no  ornamentation  except 
stitching,  or  with  feather-stitching,  velvet 
ribbon,-  braid  or  other  flat  trinmiing,  are 
most  favored  for  small  girls.  Tliose  of  older 
girls  follow  the  styles  of  women,  and  have 
gathered  frills,  plaitings,  overskirts,  etc. 

Scallops  outlined  with  two  or  more  rows 
of  stitching  or  braid  are  a  popular  finish 
for  reefer,  Eton  and  other  style  jackets. 

High  aprons  with  yokes,  sleeve-caps,  bibs 
or  other  ornamental  devices  are  alike 
popular  for  young  girls  and  misses.  The 
aprons  most  favored  for  little  girls  are  cut 
full  and  slightly  gored  imder  the  arms,  the 
fullness  at  the  top  gathered  into  a  band  at 
the  front  and  back  and  tied  with  straps 
of  the  same  or  of  ribbon  over  the  shoulder ; 
or  else  tlie\'  are  cut  with  a  straight  yoke  at 
the  back  that  reaches  a  little  over  the 
shoulder  like  a  shirt-waist,  and  a  skirt  like 
the  fonner.  They  both  button  at  the  back, 
and  the  latter  has  a  standing  ruffie  or  turn- 
over collar  which  opens  at  both  front  and 
back  at  the  neck. 

Do  not  be  careless  about  the  fit  of  chil- 
dren's shoes.   Those  that  are  too  large  are 


as  injurious  as  those  that  cramp  the  feet, 
and  for  girls  get  those  of  medium  weight. 
Most  girls  and  some  boys  quickly  become 
accustomed  to  wearing  overshoes  when  they 
go  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  far  more  healthful 
than  sitting  with  damp  heavy  shoes  on.  The 
average  boy  is  more  thoughtless,  and  must 
take  his  chances  with  thick-soled  boots. 

If  you  can  possibly  crowd  in  the  time,  put 
the  school-books,  tablets  and  slates  in  good 
condition.  Cover  the  books  with  strong, 
pretty  denim  or  plain  ticking  fitted  neatly 
and  well  glued  at  the  corners.  Then  letter 
book-covers,  tablets  and  slate-frames  plainly 
with  the  owner's  name,  and  books  with  their 
title,  and  see  if  even  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
will  not  feel  a  new  pride  and  thoughtfulness 
in  their  care.        Elizabeth  Moretox. 


PAINTING  AUTUMN  FRUITS 

A  lady  who  is  a  clever  amateur  artist  says 
that  she  intends  to  continue  practising  with 
her  brushes,  and  hopes  that  when  she  is  an 
old  lady  her  grandchildren  will  sometimes 
say,  "Grandma  mustn't  be  asked  to  sew 
on  buttons  to-day,  because  she  is  painting."' 
It  certainly  is  a  pleasant  chord  in  the  har- 
mony of  life  to  mingle  esthetic  pursuits  with 
mothers  more  prosaic. 

A  lady  once  tried  to  quench  my  artistic 
pride  by  saying  that  she  could  not  paint  a 
picture,  but  she  could  darn  a  hole  so  that  it 
looked  like  embroidery.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  my  darns  are  merely  to  stop  the 
holes  and  not  for  embellishment,  but  we  are 
all  good  women  in  our  places  with  a  diver- 
sity of  gifts.  It  is  after  the  fruit  is  canned, 
the  fall  house-cleaning  done,  the  winter 
garments  in  order,  that  perhaps  a  few 
half  days  occur  so  free  from  labor  that  an 
artistic  woman  can  get  out  her  paints  and 


make  a  picture.   When  you  have  been  deep 
in  the  pickling  and  preserving  business-have 
you  not  often  selected  certain  fine  spec- 
imens of  fruit  and  said,  "  What  a  picture 
that  would  make?"    When  one  comes  to 
make  the  picture  a  little  experience  will 
guide  the  artist  to  large  fruits  of  bright  hue. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a 
bunch  of  white  currants,  but  two  big  toma^ 
toes  are  much  better  for  pictorial  purposes. 
Grapes  are  tedious;  each  individual  grape 
with  its  complicated  lights  and  shades  is  as 
difficult  to  paint  as  an  apple.    Cherries  are 
like  currants  and  grapes.    If  you  wish  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  without  too  much 
time  and  work— and  that  I  believe,  for  most 
of  you  cannot  spend  all  your  energy  on  art- 
take  a  fruit  of  simple  contour  and  brilliant 
color.   I  admire  a  picture  of  tomatoes  very 
much.  Suppose  you  arrange  three  on  a  table, 
one  in  the  background,  and  of  the  other  two 
turn  one  so  as  to  show  the  green  stem  and 
the  puckered  appearance.    Xow  all  will  de- 
pend on  the  management  of  youi'  subject. 
These  things  require  a  dark  background  and 
a  foreground  of  dull  yellow  as  if  they  were 
lying  on  a  common  table.    Let  the  light  fall 
on  your  fruit  from  your  left  side.    Place  a 
piece  of  dark  drapery  behind  the  tomatoes. 
This  picture  will  fill  nicely  a  canvas  ten  by 
fourteen  inches.    After  drawing  your  out- 
line, paint  the  background  with  just  a  little 
white  darkened  with  yellow  ocher  and  raw 
umber.  TMiere  it  is  darkest  use  burnt  sienna 
and  ivory-black.    Mix  the  paints  with  your 
brush,  and  put  them  on  the  canvas  with  a 
cross  stroke  by  means  of  swinging  the  hand 
first  one  way  and  then  another.    Do  not 
paint  pure  black,  but  get  your  background 
as  dark  as  you  can  by  mingling  the  colors  I 
have  mentioned.    Clean  your  brush  by  wip- 
ing it  on  the  rag  held  between  your  palette 
and  your  left  thumb, 
and  then  paint  the 
tomato  in  the  back- 
ground.  Use  for  it 
madder  lake,  ver- 
milion and  raw  um- 
ber. Make  it  a  great 
deal  darker  than  a 
tomato  really  is. 
Tliis  is  where  some 
amateur  artists  fail, 
by  trying  to  be  too 
true  to  nature.  Tou 
have  three  tomatoes 
before  you  of  the 
same  shade  of  red. 
If  you  paint  them 
with    this  unifor- 
mity  your  picture 
will  be  horrid.  To 
represent  their  rel- 
ative position  you 
must  vary  your 
depth  of  color.  The 
tomato  farthest 
from  you  must  be 
nearly  as  dark  as 
the  background, 
with  a  dimly  defined 
outline,  and  although  it  must  have  a  degree 
of  rotundity  it  has  no  high  light.  The  tomato 
most  conspicuous  in  the  group  must  be 
painted  brilliantly  with  considerable  atten- 
tion to  every  peculiarity  of  form,  the  high 
light  definite  and  the  reflected  light  and  the 
shaded  side  carefully  treated.   The  tomato 
less  prominent  and  yet  more  noticeable  than 
the  one  behind  requires  a  middle  share  of 
attention.   Do  this  as  well  as  you  can,  hav- 
ing painted  the  foreground  of  white,  yellow 
ocher  and  raw  umber,  making  it  lightest  at 
the  lowest  edge  of  the  canvas,  and  let  the 
entire  painting  dry. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  drier  that  I  have  read 
about  and  have  intended  to  try,  but  thus  far 
have  not.  It  is  two  thirds  dammar-vamish 
and  one  third  turpentine.  This,  it  is  said, 
will  dry  the  paint  so  quickly  that  the  second 
painting  can  be  applied  the  same  day.  TMien 
you  undertake  the  final  touches,  aim  for  the 
best  results  regarding  your  pictirre  as  a 
whole. 

Apples  make  a  delightful  subject  for  a 
picture— they  have  so  much  variety  with 
simplicity.  In  arranging  your  groups,  do 
not  go  far  for  unusual  situations,  but  do  not 
have  your  fruit  falling  from  an  overturned 
basket.  A  few  good  pictures  have  been  thus 
arranged,  but  it  is  trite,  and  an  orderly  per- 
son is  made  uneasy  by  an  impulse  to  put 
things  right. 

The  high  light  on  the  polished  surface  of 
fruit  is  bright,  but  it  is  not  sharp  like  the 
glitter  of  glass.  Fruits  with  a  bloom  have 
no  spark  of  light.  Grapes  and  peaches 
should  have  their  natural  sof  tn^ss.  An  ear 
or  two  of  corn  makes  a  pleasing  picture. 
Have  the  husk  partly  opened,  so  as  to  show 
the  grains.  Corn  and  apples  together  are 
the  very  genius  of  autumn.  Apples  and  nuts 
suggest  Thanksgiving.    Nuts  and  oranges 


can  be  gotten  any  time  during  the  winter. 
AVe  have  a  rich  store  at  our  command.  In 
order  to  be  satisfied  with  an  oil-painting  it 
must  have  a  coat  of  varnish.  Let  it  dry 
several  weeks  and  then  apply  with  your 
finger  French  retouching-varnish.  This  gives 
a  brilliant  surface  that  preserves  the  colors 
and  sheds  dust.  K.  K. 


A  WEARY  WAY 

BY  SrSA>'  COOLIDOE 

The  day  is  long,  and  the  day  is  hard. 

We  are  tired  of  the  march  and  o£  keeping  guard; 

Til  ed  of  tUe  sense  of  a  fight  to  be  won. 

Of  days  to  live  through,  and  of  work  to  be  done; 

Tired  of  ourselves  and  of  being  alone. 

And  all  the  while,  did  we  only  see. 
We  walk  in  the  Lord's  own  company ; 
We  fight,  hut  'tis  He  who  nerves  our  arm; 
He  tiu  ns  the  arrows  which  else  might  harm. 
And  out  of  the  storm  he  brings  a  calm. 

The  work  which  we  count  so  hard  to  do 
He  makes  it  easy,  for  He  works,  too; 
The  days  that  are  long  to  live  are  His— 
A  bit  of  His  bright  eternity : 
And  close  to  our  need  His  helping  is. 


FALSE  ECONOMY 

She  T\'as  not  a  young  housewife,  and  so 
could  not  be  excused  because  of  lack  of 
experience.  .She  was  advising  a  young 
friend  to  boil  the  coffee-grounds  a  second 
time  instead  of  discarding  them  and  making 
fresh  coffee.   She  said: 

"I  pour  off  what  is  left  of  the  coffee  after 
breakfast,  then  to  the  grounds  I  add  more 
water  and  boil  vigorously  imtil  the  water  is 
strongly  colored  with  coffee,  after  which  I 
pour  it  off,  add  it  to  the  rest  and  reboil  the 
whole  for  breakfast  the  next  day,  and  my 
family  never  know  the  difference,  and  they 
are  quite  particular." 

This  sounds  very  well,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  might  have  been  an  economy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion did  all  her  cooking  on  a  gas-range,  and 
what  she  saved  by  reboiling  her  coffee  was 
lost  twice  over  when  her  gas  bill  was  pre- 
sented each  month.  But  ignorance  is  bliss, 
I  suppose. 

This  is  just  one  instance  of  the  false 
economy  practised  in  so  many  households. 
So  often  housewives  will  plan  and  contrive ; 
will  use  up  all  the  odds  and  ends,  fit  meat 
and  vegetables  in  made-over  dishes,  requir- 
ing not  a  little  ingenuity  to  think  of  them,  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  save  on 
the  week's  expenses.  This  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  made-over  dishes  are  often 
every  bit  as  palatable  as  fresh  dishes ;  but 
these  same  housewives,  after  striving  all  the 
week  to  make  some  headway,  will  suddenly 
spend  all  they  have  gained,  and  more,  for 
some  fruit  or  vegetable  entirely  out  of 
season,  like  tomatoes  by  the  pound  in  March, 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  same,  when 
some  other  vegetable  obtained  in  season,  or 
canned  vegetable,  would  be  much  more 
palatable  and  certainly  more  within  the 
range  of  the  household  allowance. 

We  are  all  of  us  subject  to  these  attacks 
of  false  economy,  and  it  is  not  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, but  want  of  thought  which  leads 
us  astray.  Stop  and  think.  VThat  false 
economy  are  you  practising? 

EiiJiA  LorisK  Hauck  Kowe. 


EGO-SHELLS 

Through  the  summer  season  eggs  are 
plentiful,  cheap  and  freely  used.  Unless  a 
very  large  flock  of  chickens  are  kept  the 
shells  are  not  all  eaten,  and  go  to  waste. 
Have  a  box  or  jar  near  the  kitchen  door  to 
receive  the  surplus  egg-shells,  and  save  them 
to  mix  with  winter  feed.  A  great  quantity 
can  be  broken  down  into  small  space  when 
dried,  and  will  answer  the  purpose  of  03-ster- 
shells, which  must  be  bought.  Gyp. 


A  MEAT  RELISH 

Cold  meat  may  be  utilized  in  the  following 
way  with  rice :  Cut  the  meat  small  as  for 
hash ;  fill  a  deep  dish  nearly  full  with  boiled 
rice,  pour  on  a  little  gravy,  place  the  meat 
over  this,  cover  it  with  stewed  tomatoes, 
.sprinkle  with  bread-crtmibs  and  add  small 
pieces  of  butter.  Bake  until  brown.  Serve 
very  hot, 

4. 

BATTENBERG  DOILY 

This  charming  doily  explains  itself,  and  is 
very  easily  made.  It  forms  a  handsome  pin- 
cushion-top. Tliis  pattern,  when  made  with 
narrow  satin  ribbon  and  sewing-silk  of 
some  pretty  shade,  and  placed  over  a  round 
cushion  of  white  satin,  finished  with  a  ruffle, 
makes  a  lovely  cushion. 

Mbs.  H.  L.  Milleb. 
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TWO 

I  dreamed  I  saw  two  angels  hand  in  hand, 
And  veiy  like"  they  were,  and  very  fair. 

One  wore  about  his  head  a  golden  hand ; 
A  thorn- wreath  crowned  the  other's  matted  hair. 

The  one  was  fair  and  tall,  and  white  of  brow ; 

A  radiant  spirit-smile  of  woudrous  gr  ace 
Shed,  tike  an  inner  altar-lamp,  a  glow 

Upon  his  beautiful  uplifted  face. 

The  other's  face,  like  marble-carved  Grief, 
Had  placid  brows  laid  whitely  o'er  with  pain. 

With  lips  that  never  knew  a  smile's  relief, 
And  eyes  like  violets  long  drenched  in  rain. 

Then  spake  the  fair  sweet  one,  and  gently  said, 
"Between  us— Life  and  Death— choose  thou  thy 
lot. 

By  him  thou  lovest  best  thou  shalt  be  led ; 
Choose  thou  between  us,  soul,  and  fear  thou  not." 

I  pondered  long.   "0  Life,"  at  last  I  cried, 
'■Perchance  'twere  wiser  Death  to  choose ;  and 
yet 

My  soul  with  thee  were  better  satisfied!" 

The  angel's  radiant  face  smiled  swift  regret. 
Within  his  brother's  hand  he  placed  my  hand. 

"Thou  didst  mistake,"  he  said,  in  underbreath, 
"And  choosing  Life  didst  fail  to  understand. 

He  with  the  thorns  is  Life,  and  I  am  Death." 

—Laura  Spencer  Porter. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
[VERY  daughter  cannot  afford  to  stay 
at  home  and  shift  the  household  cares 
a  little  from  mother's  shoulders  to 
her  own,  but  I  am  afraid  in  too  many 
cases  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  when  they 
can.  The  condition  of  things  has  changed 
much  in  the  last  few  years,  and  girls  are  full 
of  the  modern  idea  of  working  for  money,  of 
"beiing  independent.  I  believe  every  girl 
should  he  so  educated  that  if  it  is  necessary 
she  can  support  herself  by  her  own  work. 
But  is  it  right  for  girls  who  have  comfor- 
table homes  and  parents  who  need,  if  not 
their  work,  their  gentle,thoughtf  ul  care, their 
ministry  in  making  the  home  life  brighter 
and  sweeter,  to  insist  on  going  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  money,  thus  perhaps  taking 
the  place  of  one  who  needs  the  work  for  her 
own  support  and  to  help  those  dependent 
upon  her  ?  Girls,  consider  a  little  the  question 
from  all  sides  before  you  decide  to  become 
a  wage-earner  in  the  world  outside  of  home. 

Mother  has  been  working  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  perhaps,  doing  everything  she  can  to 
make  home  pleasant,  and  denying  herself 
that  you  may  have  the  advantages  of  edtxca- 
ttdh.  "If  no  other  denial  has  been  necessary 
she  has  at  least  relinquished  your  compan- 
ionship, and  now  is  it  not  her  right  that  you 
give  the  sunshine  of  your  young  life  to  home, 
to  father  and  mother,  until  some  one  shall 
persuade  you  to  help  build  another  home? 
Then  when  the  cares  and  experiences  of  a 
woman  come  you  will  realize  more  fully  the 
burdens  mother  has  borne,  and  be  thankful 
for  all  you  have  done  to  add  to  her  comfort 
and  happiness.  If  this  "prince  among  men" 
never  comes  into  your  life  you  will  be  none 
the  less  fitted  for  independent  work  in  the 
world  because  you  have  given  some  of  your 


heart  mother  has  so  long  borne  alone.  If 
you  have  been  given  a  musical  education, 
sometime  play  and  sing  the  old-fashioned 
music  father  likes.  Maybe  he  will  go  to  sleep 
the  while ;  but  never  mind,  he  has  enjoyed 
it  just  the  same. 

Now  a  word  to  mothers.  Do  not  let  your 
"selfish  unselfishness"  prevent  you  from 
accepting  the  loving  ministrations  your 
daughter  is  anxious  to  give  you.  You  say 
you  want  to  shield  your  daughter  from  hard 
work  and  care.  But  are  you  not  robbing  her 
of  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  happiness, 
the  privilege  of  doing  for  others?  You  are 
dwarfing  not  only  your  own  life,  but  hers. 
You  are  too  much  encumbered  with  care  to 
be  a  companion  for  your  daughter,  and  she 
is  forced  to  seek  companionship  outside  of 
home.  She  will  either  grow  selfish  and  hard- 
'  hearted  or  be  made  unhappy  by  the  life  she 
is  forced  to  live,  and  sink  into  laziness  at 
home  or  go  out  to  work  and  earn  a  living 
outside  the  home.  I  believe  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  where  daughters  are  selfish  they  have 
been  made  so  by  the  self-sacrificing  mother. 
No  woman  has  a  right  to  rear  her  child  so 
that  she  becomes  selfish  and  heartless.  If 
she  does  it  she  must  expect  to  reap  what  she 
has  sown.  A  daughter  has  the  right  to  the 
companionship  of  a  cheerful,  happy  mother. 
She  has  the  right  to  feel  that  she  has  a  place 
and  a  work  in  the  home  that  no  one  else  can 
take,  and  it  is  a  wrong  that  can  be  made  up 
to  her  in  no  other  way  when  she  is  defrauded 
of  this  right.  Maida  McL. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD 

One  secret  of  having  a  happy  family  is  a 
due  adjustment  of  work  to  rest.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  hurrying  to  meaJs,  at  meals  or 
after  meals.  If  possible  take  at  least  a  half 
hour  before  and  a  half  hour  after  your  meal 
in  the  easiest  possible  posture.  Hammocks 
constitute  an  article  in  my  creed.  No  other 
rest  is  quite  equal  to  that  which  we  get  after 
dinner,  when  stretched  out  in  a  hammock 
on  a  shady  veranda.  The  original  purpose  of 
a  Sabbath,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  to 
meet  that  great  law  of  human  nature,  that  we 
need  to  rest  at  least  one  seventh  of  the  time. 
Remember  that  nothing  is  gained  by  wear- 
ing out  faster  than  you  can  recuperate. 

There  has  been  some  gain  in'  the  way  of 
outdoor  work  for  women,  but  there  still  re- 
mains a  shame  associated  with  doing  thor- 
oughly honorable  work  in  the  field.  I  have 
noticed  that  those  races  succeed  in  buying 
up  and  retaining  our  farms,  whose  men  and 
women  are  not  ashamed  to  work  together, 
either  indoors  or  out.  Can  anybody  ex- 
plain why  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  woman  to 
toss  hay  or  help  her  husband  in  the  potato- 
field  ?  I  should  certainly  not  argue  in  favor 
of  a  degradation  of  woman  by  imposing 
upon  her  the  most  menial  employment,  but 
I  do  believe  that  husband  and  wife  may 
wisely  co-operate  in  many  forms  of  work 
which  are  now  carefully  kept  dissociated. 
It  would  be  better  for  both  parties  to  more 


by  carefully  using  the  stronger  ones  to  influ- 
ence and  advise  the  weaker.  I  know  a  pastor 
who  trained  a  dozen  of  his  young  people, 
paying  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
rest.  Those  upon  whom  he  laid  most  of  his 
care  did  his  work  for  him  with  the  rest.  As 
a  rule  the  oldest  boy  in  the  family,  or  the 
oldest  girl,  should  be  the  right  arm  of  the 
mother  to  influence  the  rest  for  good. 

The  English  custom  of  a  bed  for  each  per- 
son is  at  last  getting  to  be  an  American  cus- 
tom.  I  bf  lieve  that  economy  in  every  other 


This  is  a  remedy  frequently  prescribed  to 
children  under  ten  who  seem  indisposed. 
It  furnishes  a  simple  food  and  allows  the 
digestive  organs  a  chance  to  rest  and  restore 
themselves  to  their  normal  condition. 

Lime-water  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
sweet-oil  is  excellent  to  apply  to  a  burn 
where  the  skin  is  not  off. 

For  the  potted  plants  during  the  winter 
season  lime-water  will  prove  indispensable 
if  earth-worms  have  found  their  way  into 
the  pots  at  the  time  of  repotting ,  for  they 


young  years  to  lightening  the  load  of  care 
and  brightening  the  lives  of  father  and 
mother.  We  are  better  fitted  for  greater  ser- 
vice by  the  faithful  performance  of  the  lesser. 

It  is  the  young  people,  the  sons  and 
(laughters,  that  can  make  the  sunshine  in  the 
house.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  a  worn  and 
weary  mother  to  have  a  daughter  to  smooth 
out  little  difBculties,  fill  the  gaps  and  relieve 
by  her  young  strong  hands  and  ready  wit 
and  brain  the  strain  on  body,  brain  and 


thoroughly  understand  each  other's  difBcul- 
ties, and  enter  into  closer  sympathy  in 
small,  every-day  affairs. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  in  a  family  of  half 
a  dozen  that  one  has  the  controlling  influence 
over  the  others,  in  a  quiet,  undemonstrative 
way  ?  It  certainly  rarely  occurs  that  all  of 
the  children  harmonize ;  but  some  will  draw 
together,  while  others  repel  each  other.  This 
is  hard  to  explain,  hut  it  is  a  sort  of  hypno- 
tism, I  think  we  should  take  advantage  of  it. 


direction  should  be  practised  before  we  begin 
to  put  two  children  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 
I  should  sooner  expect  safety  from  three  or 
four  in  the  same  bed  than  from  two.  The 
nervous  temperaments  will  surely  be  drawn 
upon  by  the  more  phlegmatic,  and  ultimately 
they  will  be  weakened  if  not  diseased. 

The  restoration  of  the  curfew-bell  meets  a 
growing  sentiment  in  the  American  people 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  in- 
dividual license,  under  the  general  head  of 
freedom.  The  police  reports  of  such  cities 
as  Denver  and  St.  Louis  tell  us  that,  on  the 
average,  the  arrests  of  young  people  have 
decreased  one  half  where  the  curfew  law  has 
been  enforced.  The  old  law,  "early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,"  was  based  upon  human 
nature.  We  are  stronger  to  endure  nerve- 
work  as  well  as  muscle-work  in  the  early 
morning.  A  series  of  experiments  recently 
carried  out  by  one  of  our  school  boards  tells 
us  that  pupils  are  in  best  condition  for  sol- 
ving problems  in  the  morning.  No  other  rest 
places  the  body  and  brain  in  as  good  a  con- 
dition for  recuperation  as  sleep. 

^      Lucy  Powell. 

REFRESHING  SWEETS 

Those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  stores 
cannot  always  secure  refreshments  for  un- 
expected callers  at  short  notice.  Ices  and 
cooling  desserts  cannot  be  offered  at  the  very 
times  when  they  seem  almost  indispensable, 
and  they  cannot  even  be  made  at  home  if  ice 
cannot  be  secured;  but  if  oranges  are  kept 
on  hand,  a  cooling  and  delicious  dainty  may 
be  quickly  prepared  in  the  form  of  candied 
orange,  and  the  same  idea  might  be  carried 
out  with  other  fruits.  The  candied  orange 
will  make  a  pleasing  change  from  the  usual 
manner  of  serving  the  fruit  whole,  or  simply 
sliced  with  sugar  or  with  cocoanut  and  sugar. 

Separate  the  orange  into  its  fine  sections 
without  breaking  or  marring  the  fine  white 
skin  which  divides  them.  Place  these  sec- 
tions on  dishes,  and  let  them  stand  where  it 
is  warm  until  the  outside  is  perfectly  dry. 
Put  in  a  granite  saucepan  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  gill  of  boiling 
water ;  stir  on  the  fire  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved; boil  rapidly  until  it  will  form  a 
thread,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  boil  continually  until  it  is  brittle  when 
dropped  in  water.  Now  watch  carefully,  and 
the  instant  it  begins  to  turn  a  straw-color  take 
from  the  fire  and  put  the  pari  containing  the 
syrup  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Lay  a  sec- 
tion of  the  orange  on  a  greased  fork,  and  dip 
into  the  syrup  until  it  is  thoroughly  coated, 
then  place  it  on  greased  paper.  Dip  the 
pieces  of  orange  as  gently  as  possible  or  the 
sugar  will  become  cloudy,  and  if  much 
stirred  the  candied  orange  will  not  look  clear 
and  inviting.  If  the  syrup  begins  to  stiffen 
it  may  be  heated  once  more  without  stirring, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  scorch ;  but  when 
stood  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  it  does  not 
harden  quickly.  S.  W.  H. 

LIME-WATER  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FLOWERS 

In  every  home  where  these  blessings — 
children  and  flowers— are  found  lime-water 
should  be  kept  prepared  for  frequent  use; 
and  it  is  so  inexpensive  and  so  valuable  that 
a  fresh  supply  ought  always  to  be  found  in 
the  family  medicine-closet.  . 

if  any  of  the  little  tots  show  a  trifling  ill- 
ness from  indigestion,  it  is  claimed  that  a 
diet  of  milk  with  one  tablespoonful  of  lime- 
water  added  to  the  quart  will  give  relief 
without  any  other  medicine. 


will  soon  exhaust  the  nutriment  of  the  soil 
and  leave  the  plants  in  a  sickly  condition. 
An  occasional  application  of  weak  lime- 
water  will  soon  destroy  the  worms  without 
injuring  the  plants,  and  the  fresh  green  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  will  quickly  show  the 
good  results  of  this  simple  remedy. 

To  prepare  the  lime-water,  select  a  large 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  fill  it  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  slaked  lime, 
and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  filled 
with  clear  water.  For  medicinal  purposes 
filtered  rain-water  or  any  pure  water  will  do. 
The  water  will  take  up  only  so  much  lime. 
When  it  is  "saturated,"  as  it  will  be  in  the 
time  given  if  the  bottle  has  been  shaken  once 
or  twice,  pour  the  water  off  through  a  fine 
muslin  strainer,  and  set  it  away  for  use,  weU 
corked,  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  either  the  babies  or  the  plants. 

S.  W.  HUMPHEIES. 


BATTENBERG  MEDALLIONS 

These  beautiful  medallions  can  be  put  to- 
many  uses  besides  the  following  centerpiece. 
Four  each  of  these  medallions  are  joined  at 
the  cross  upon  the  ends  of  the  narrow  one 
and  upon  the  leaf  of  the  other,  and  then  a 
center  of  hemstitched  linen  is  joined  to  them 
so  that  each  corner  extends  up  between  the 
two  crosses  upon  the  top  of  the  leaf  and 
flower  medallion.  The  little  spaces  between 
the  linen  and  the  lace  are  filled  with  twisted 
or  buttonhole  bars.  Five,  six  or  seven  of 
the  narrow  medallions  can  be  sewed  to  the 
outer  edge  of  a  round  centerpiece  that  has 
a  scalloped  edge  and  flowers  embroidered 
upon  it.  Four  of  the  larger  ones  can  T)e 
joined  to  form  a  tidy  or  doily.  The  reduced 
pattern  of  either  makes  handsome  tie  or 
sash  ends  when  made  of  the  point-lace 
braid.  Mks.  H.  L.  M. 

4. 

A  WAY  TO  CAN  FRUIT 

Not  being  very  experienced  in  housekeep- 
ing, I  never  thought  there  was  anything  I 
could  do  better  than  my  sisters  who  write 
for  the  Fakm  and  Fireside,  but  I  would 
like  them  to  try  my  way  of  putting  fruit  into 
the  cans,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  results, 
for  I  have  tried  both  ways  and  find  I 
break  less  cans ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  broken 
but  one  can  in  putting  the  fruit  into  the 
can  with  a  large  spoon,  the  can  slightly 
tipped,  so  as  to  handle  easy  for  the  first  two 
or  three  spoonfuls,  or  more  if  you  can 
handle  them;  then  set  straight.  Do  not 
bother  to  heat  the  can  nor  wrap  with  a 
cloth  or  other  heavy  material ;  you  will  find 
it  safer  not  to  do  so,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  saved.  I  also  treat  jelly  and  syrup  in  the 
same  way. 

My  way  of-Jnaking  currant  jelly  saves  the 
currants  as  well  as  the  juice.  Clean  about 
four  quarts  of  currants,  as  if  to  can,  put  in 
a  jelly-pan  or  stew-kettle  with  three  pints 
of  water  or  just  enough  to  bring  water  to 
top  of  the  currants.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  as 
If  to  can,  then  strain  through  a  cloth,  not 
pressing,  and  let  drain  for  one  half  hour. 
Then  for  two  parts  of  juice  add  one  part 
sugar,  and  boil  until  it  jellies;  for  the 
currants  add  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves, 
allspice  and  cinnamon ;  let  boil  for  one  half 
hour,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  burn,  and 
you  have  spiced  currants ;  or  if  the  currants 
are  green  can  them  for  pies.  I  have  told  a 
number  of  my  friends  these  receipts  and 
they  now  use  no  other.  Fkances. 
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VACATION 

It's  feed  the  pigs  to-day.  my  boy. 

And  fill  the  horses'  mangers, 
Then  cut  the  weeds  along  the  road. 

They  look  so  bad  to  strangers. 
It's  hunt  the  eggs  and  watoh  the  calves, 

And  give  the  sheep  their  ration. 
Then  weed  the  onion-bed— you  see 

I'm  having  my  vacation. 

It's  get  a  pail  of  water.  Joe, 

The  kettles  all  need  filling; 
And  take  away  this  pan  of  musks. 

Look  out.  my  boy,  they're  spilling! 
It's  bring  some  wood,  the  fire  is  low. 

Don't  stop  for  recreation. 
But  run  and  hunt  the  baby  up— 

I'm  having  my  vacation. 

It's  bring  me  this,  or  carry  that, 

All  day.  since  school  was  over, 
No  playing  ball  or  truant  now, 

Xo  hunting  larks  with  Hover. 
I  do  what  everybody  says. 

And  work  like  all  creation. 
Because,  you  know,  1  am  a  boy. 

And  having  my  vacation. 

— Lalia  Jlitehell,  in  Farm  Journal. 

i. 

THE  EDIBLE  TOMATO 

THEEE  is  no  Tegetatle,  witli  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  potato,  capable 
of  such  a  variety  of  treatment  as  the 
tomato.  It  also  has  the  slight  acidity 
which  the  system  seems  to  crave  in  warm 
weather ;  it  is  easily  raised,  it  is  cheap  if  you 
have  to  buy  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  all- 
around  vegetable  we  have.  It  makes  good 
sauces  and  preserves  when  ripe,  and  in  its 
green  state  it  makes  most  delicious  pickles, 
both  sweet  and  sour. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  busy  housewife  usual- 
ly contents  herself  with  stewing  them,  the 
very  poorest  way  of  serving  them,  for  they 
are  much  better  baked,  broiled  or  scalloped, 
or  cooked  with  rice  or  macaroni. 

To  bake  them,  take  one  half  dozen  fine 
ripe  tomatoes  and  remove  the  skin.  This 
is  done  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water, 
and  then  the  skin  will  pull  right  off.  Put 
these  into  a  shallow  baking-dish  so  that 
they  will  just  touch  each  other,  and  fill  the 
vacant  spaces  with  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
and  little  bits  of  butter.  Squeeze  through  a 
colander  two  or  three  tomatoes,  and  add  this 
juice  to  the  dish  after  mixing  with  it  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Sprinkle  over  the  top  of 
the  dish  some  more  crumbs,  and  bake  about 
half  an  hour.  If  you  are  fond  of  cheese,  a 
grating  of  this  over  the  top  instead  of  bread- 
crumbs makes  them  very  tasty. 

The  Spaniards  are  very  fond  of  frying 
them.  Slice  them  and  fry  them  in  a  little 
fresh  butter  and  a  slice  or  two  of  green 
peppers.  Add  a  little  pepper  and  salt  and 
a  young  onion  sliced.  These  are  nice  with 
cold  meats  and  are  quickly  and  easily  pre- 
pared. 

They  are  delicious  broiled  and  laid  on 
slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  are  particularly 
nice  this  way  for  breakfast  or  supper.  Each 
tomato  should  be  cut  into  about  three  slices 
and  broiled  on  a  small-tined  broiler. 

The  Southerners  have  a  way  of  preparing 
them  for  winter  use  which  is  very  handy  if 
yoit  have  quantities  which  wottld  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Take  fine  ripe  tomatoes  and 
scald  them  and  get  off  the  skins.  Boil 
them  well  with  a  little  salt,  but  no  water. 
Boil  till  they  are  very  thick,  then  spread 
on  plates  and  dry  in  the  sun.  In  two 
or  three  days  thej-  will  be  dry  enough  to 
pack  away  in  bags,  which  should  be  hung 
in  a  dry  place. 

ToM.\TO  Farcie.— A  delicious  and  hearty 
dish.  After  cutting  the  tomatoes  in  half 
put  them  cut  side  down  in  a  frying-pan 
which  has  in  it  half  an  inch  of  hot  fat.  Let 
them  cook  till  they  are  tender,  then  lift  them 
into  a  baking-dish.  Pour  over  them  a  little 
sweet-oil,  and  then  sprinkle  with  one  cupful 
of  bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  one  small 
onion  and  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  twenty 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Gkeex-tomato  Pickle.— This  is  very 
tasty,  and  the  oil  gives  it  a  richness  that  the 
ordinary  pickles  lack.  To  one  peck  of  green 
tomatoes  sliced  very  thin  add  two  quarts  of 
onions  also  sliced.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
the  next  morning  drain  through  a  sieve,  then 
boil  them  in  vinegar  till  they  are  tender. 
Put  into  a  quart  of  fresh  vinegar  two  pounds 
of  brovm  sugar,  one  half  ounce  of  mustard- 
seed,  one  half  ounce  of  ground  mace,  one 
tablespoonfnl  each  of  celery-seed  and  ground 
cloves;  let  the.se  boil  together  for  a  few 
moments,  then  pour  over  the  tomatoes,  which 
have  been  drained.  Put  them  in  your  pickle- 
jar,  and  then  stir  in  one  half  table.spoonful 
of  cayenne,  one  half  tablespoonfnl  of  ground 
mustard  and  one  half  bottle  of  salad-oil, 
these  latter  having  been  well  mixed  before 
adding, 

Fbexch  Pickle.— This  is  simple,  but  very 


good.  One  peck  of  green  tomatoes  sliced,  six 
onions  and  six  green  peppers  chopped,  one 
cupful  of  salt  sprinkled  through,  and  let 
them  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
thoroughly,  then  boil  fifteen  minutes  in  one 
quart  of  vinegar  and  two  of  water.  Drain 
from  this  and  make  a  sjTup  of  three  quarts 
of  vinegar,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  half 
pound  of  white  mustard-seed,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  cloves,  allspice,  ginger 
and  cinnamon.  Put  spices,  which  should 
not  be  ground,  into  a  cheese-cloth  bag.  Cook 
slowly  two  hom's,  then  put  in  bottles  and 
cork.  This  is  a  tart  pickle  notwithstanding 
the  sugar. 

East  Ij;dia  Pickle.— Eieh  and  sweet. 
Select  firm  light-green  tomatoes,  cut  them 
in  slices,  and  put  them  in  a  weak  brine 
made  by  putting  a  cupful  of  salt  into  a  gal- 
lon of  water.  Let  them  stay  twenty-four 
hours,  then  take  them  out  and  rinse  in  clear 
cold  water,  and  put  them  in  a  preserving- 
kettle.  Cover  the  tomatoes  in  the  kettle 
with  vinegar,  ptitting  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Add  also  to  each 
quart  of  vinegar  one  oiuice  of  ginger-root. 
Cook  the  tomatoes  till  they  are  clear  and 
transparent  and  perfectly  tender,  but  not 
till  they  break.  It  will  take  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  they  begin  to  boil.  As  soon 
as  they  are  cooked  stir  in  cassia-buds,  cloves, 
mace  and  stick  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  each 
being  allowed  to  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Put 
in  jars,  and  set  away  covered  with  a  heavy- 
cloth.  These  keep  indefinitely  and  are  delic- 
ious. 

Chow-chow.— Cut  small  one  half  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  one  quart  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
two  large  cabbages,  one  dozen  white  onions 
and  two  dozen  cucumbers.  Mix  them  and 
sprinkle  salt  well  through  them.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  drain  oS  the  brine  and 
cover  them  with  boiling  vinegar,  one  and 
one  half  gallons,  in  which  has  been  boiled 
one  pint  of  grated  horse-radish,  one  half 
pound  of  mustard-seed,  one  haK  ounce  of 
celery-seed,  one  half  cupful  of  ground  pep- 
per, one  half  cupful  of  turmeric  and  of 
ground  cinnamon  and  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
They  should  be  kept  in  jars  in  this  liquid, 
but  when  you  wish  to  use  the  chow-chow 
drain  the  vinegar  from  that  portion  you 
serve. 

Tomato  CATcnrp.— Let  your  tomatoes  he 
perfectly  ripe,  and  put  them  in  a  shallow 
saucepan.  Add  salt,  a  few  slices  of  onion 
and  some  red  peppers,  sliced.  Stew  on  a 
slow  fire  tiU  it  is  quite  thick,  and  then  rub 
through  a  hair-sieve.  Let  it  stand  a  day, 
then  bottle  it,  seeing  that  the  bottles  are 
carefully  sealed. 

UxivEESAL  Pickle.— This  is  a  curious 
old-fashioned  receipt,  yet  very  useful  to  use 
up  odds  and  ends.  It  is  very  tasty,  too, 
and  helps  down  cold  meat  in  an  appetizing 
manner.  Take  six  quarts  of  vinegar,  one 
pound  of  salt,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gin- 
ger, one  ounce  of  mace,  one  half  pound  of 
small  onions,  one  tablespoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper  and  two 
ounces  each  of  mustard  and  celery-seed. 
Boil  these  well,  and  when  cold  put  in  a  jar. 
Add  from  time  to  time  such  vegetables  as 
you  have — beans  of  all  kinds,  firm  tomatoes 
sliced,  carrots,  onions,  turnips  before  they 
are  mashed,  beets,  cucumbers,  an}"thing 
except  soft  vegetables  like  squash.  Mix 
them  each  time  you  add  new  ones.  This 
keeps  forever.  Mes.  S.  P.  Moobe. 

i. 

SOME  BLUEBERRY  RECEIPTS 

EXTEA  BLrEBEEEY  Pt'DDIXG.- One  CUp- 

ful  of  btitter,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  four 
cupfuls  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  one  quart  of  berries.  Beat  sugar 
and  butter  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  eggs 
well  beaten,  then  the  sour  milk  in  which 
you  have  dissolved  the  soda,  then  the  flour, 
and  lastly  the  berries.  Wring  pudding- 
cloths  out  of  boiling  water,  spread  out  in  a 
deep  dish,  pouring  into  this  yoirr  batter. 
Put  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  boil  three 
hours,  and  serve  with  vinegar  or  wine  as  a 
sauce. 

Plaix  Bluebeebt  Pudding.- One  pint 
of  flour,  one  egg,  one  half  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  one  quart  of  berries.  Beat 
the  eggs  to  a  froth,  mix  this  in  the  milk, 
then  stir  in  the  flour,  baking-powder,  and 
lastly  the  berries.  Steam.  Eat  with  cream 
and  sugar.   This  is  also  good  baked. 

Blueberry  Dumplixgs.— One  quart  of 
flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Make  like  biscuit-dough,  cut^ 
ting  out  with  a  biscuit-cutter.  Boll  flat, 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  berries.  AVet  the 
edges,  turn  together,  and  either  steam  or 
bake.   Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Blueberry  Cake.— One  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful 


of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  pint  of 
flour.  Beat  the  sugar  and  bittter  together, 
then  add  two  eggs,  milk  and  flour,  and  lastly 
a  pint  of  berries.   To  be  eaten  warm. 

Blueberry  Patties.— Make  same  as  for 
blueberry  cake,  and  bake  in  little  patty-pans 
instead  of  one  large  cake.  A  prettj-  change 
for  a  summer  tea. 

Blueberry  Turnovers.— Plain  pie-crust 
answers  best,  as  the  berries  are  very  rich. 
EoU  oTit  crust,  sprinkle  dough  with  flour  and 
sugar,  lay  the  berries  on,  then  sprinkle  the 
berries  with  flottr  and  sugar ;  now  wet  the 
edges  of  dough,  turn  over,  and  pinch  with 
the  fingers  to  prevent  the  juice  from  running 
out.   Make  slits  in  top  of  turnover. 

Belle  King. 

i 

FROM  SUNDAY'S  ROAST 

There  is  nothing  which  will  more  quickly 
dispell  the  family  appetite  than  the  reappear- 
ance of  Sunday's  roast  in  its  original  form. 
Thinly  sliced  cold  meat  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised for  supper,  but  do  not,  I  pray  you,  let 
it  be  seen  too  often  at  breakfast.  There  are 
so  many  savory  dishes  to  be  devised  from 
a  roast  that  it  is  quite  as  great  a  source  of 
enjojTnent  as  in  its  first  state.  Hash  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  but  when  properly 
made  it  is  very  good  indeed. 

Try  this  way:  Eemove  fat  and  gristle, 
chop  mediiun  fine,  and  put  in  a  saucepan  with 
water  enough  to  come  up  through  it.  Let  it 
simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  then  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  chopped  parsley. 
Kub  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  smooth  with 
one  and  one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
pour  some  of  the  gravy  over  this  till  it  is 
like  thick  paste,  then  stir  into  the  meat. 
Have  ready  two  hard-boiled  eggs  for  each 
quart  of  meat,  chop  fine,  and  add  just 
before  serving.  This  is  like  the.  famous 
dish  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  "fit  to  set 
before  the  king." 

Casserole  of  Eice  and  Meat.— Boil 
one  cupful  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
w-ater  until  tender,  drain,  and  line  a  mold. 
Fill  with  a  large  pint  of  cold  chopped  meat 
well  seasoned  and  moistened  with  one  cup- 
ful of  tomato  sauce  or  with  one  cupful  of 
milk  in  which  is  a  beaten  egg.  Cover  with 
the  rice,  and  bake  about  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce  or  some  of  the  gravy 
left  from  the  day  before. 

MocK-cHicKEx  Salad.— Scraps  of  veal, 
mutton  or  beef  may  be  used  for  this.  Mince 
the  meat,  and  to  each  cupful  add  two 
small  cupfuls  of  very  finely  cut  cabbage, 
one  teaspoonfttl  of  celery-seed  (more  if 
desired),  salt  to  taste,  and  any  good  salad 
dressing.  This  is  delicious  in  spite  of  its 
cheapness. 

Fricassee.— Chop  the  scraps  of  meat  and 
place  in  a  steAv-pan  with  a  little  water,  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  lump  of  butter.  Add  one 
half  cupful  of  milk  in  which  is  some  thicken- 
ing. Serve  on  slices  of  toasted  bread,  and 
be  stire  that  the  dish  is  hot  when  sent  to  the 
table. 

Meat  Cheese.— Boil  the  meat  scraps 
which  you  have  on  hand— the  more  kinds 
the  better — in  a  very  little  water  tmtil  soft 
enough  to  mash  to  a  pulp.  Add  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  sage,  put  in  a  dish  with  a  plate 
and  heavj-  weight  on  top.  The  next  day 
turn  out  carefully,  and  serve  cold.  Cut  the 
slices  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  very  nice 
for  supper. 

Greex-pepper  Hash.— To  every  pint  of 
finely  chopped  meat  add  one  large  green  pep- 
per minced  and  seeds  removed.  Put  info  a 
stew-pan  with  a  little  hot  water,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  salt  to  taste.  Let  cook 
till  but  a  few' spoonfuls  of  the  water  remain. 
Garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  ■n-ith  a  bor- 
der of  mashed  potatoes. 

Meat  axd  Vegetable  Stew.— For  this 
the  meat  need  not  be  so  finely  chopped.  To 
each  quart  add  two  potatoes  sliced,  one 
handful  of  lima  beans,  a  small  tomato 
chopped,  one  onion,  some  parsley,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Thicken  the  gravy, 
serve  with  bread  and  butter,  and  eat  and  be 
thankful.  To  render  it  altogether  a  meal  to 
be  remembered  add  drop-dumplings. 

Mary  M.  Willabd. 

"SHE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR,  LET  HER 
HEAR" 

Very  few  people  know  that  a  little  Ijlueing 
added  to  each  water  through  which  clothes 
pass  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  clothes.  But  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
The  finest  laundry-work  is  cleared  in  this 
wise.  A  small  portion  of  old-fa.shioned  indi- 
go is  dissolved  and  added  to  the  boil.  Indigo 
is  used  in  preference  to  any  other  blue,  as  it 
will  not  settle  in  .spots,  and  liquids  or  pow- 
ders might.  After  the  clothes  have  been 
boiled  in  this  water  they  ai'e  thrown  into  a 


tub  of  blued  stids  and  passed  from  that  into 
the  blue  water  proper,  and  they  come  out  of 
this  rinse  as  white  as  snow. 

"^'ery  few  people  know  that  a  little  blue 
added  to  the  starch  greatly  improves  the  ar- 
ticles starched,  and  very  few  people  know 
that  a  little  starch  added  to  handkerchiefs 
add  greatly  to  their  appearance.  Very  few 
people  know  this,  and  the  most  of  those  who 
•  do  not  know  are  too  skeptical  to  try  it.  It  is 
not  necessary,  neither  is  it  desirable,  to  cold 
starch  them  as  you  would  your  collars  and 
cuffs  and  shirt-waists,  but  if  you  would  have 
your  handkerchiefs  triumph  of  the  laundry 
art,  just  stiffen  them  slightly.  At  least  try. 
Iron  them  damp,  embroidered  side  down, 
and  you  will  be -delighted. 

Tour  shirt-waists  starch  stiff  in  cold 
starch  if  you  want  something  extra  nice,  but 
your  collars  and  cuffs  send  to  the  laundry. 

Much  may  be  added  to  the  beauty  of  a 
washing  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  clothes  on  the  line.  The  line  should  first 
be  carefully  rubbed  with  a  damp  cloth,  then 
such  large  articles  as  sheets,  table-cloths, 
skirts  and  nightgowns  should  be  shaken 
thoroughly  and  hung.  Arrange  all  articles 
of  the  same  character  in  groups.  For  in- 
stance, all  the  pillow-cases,  napkins  and 
handkerchiefs  should  be  placed  by  them- 
selves. This  systematizes  your  washing 
and  gives  it  a  very  neat  appearance.  As  soon 
as  the  clothes  are  thoroughly  dry  they  should 
betaken  in,  asotherwise  they  collect  dust,  are 
tossed  by  the  wind  and  lose  their  freshness. 

Have  you  ink-stains  on  anj-  of  your  white 
handkerchiefs?  Apply  lemon-juice,  and 
patiently  rub  the  inky  spot  an  hour,  perhaps 
two  hours;  but  lemon-juice  and  persever- 
ance will  remove  the  stain. 

Is  there  iron-rust  on  any  of  your  clothes? 
Apply  dry  oxalic  acid,  rub  quickly  and  im- 
merse in  warm  water.  If  the  first  appli- 
cation proves  insufficient,  try  a  second;  but 
do  not  allow  the  oxalic  acid  to  remain  on 
the  cloth  long,  because  it  will  eat  it  full 
of  holes.  There  is  no  danger  of  such  an 
accident  if  you  work  quickly.  H  you  are 
-afraid  of  the  acid  try  lemon-juice  and  salt. 
That  requires  more  time  and  more  patience, 
but  will  remove  iron-rust  or  mildew.  Any 
of  these  receipts  should  be  applied  before 
the  articles  are  washed,  for  reasons  which 
are  apparent. 

One  more  word.  Do  you  use  the  heavy 
old  wooden  tubs?  Sell  them  or  thera 
for  kindling-wood  and  buy  new,  light, 
galvanized  iron  tubs.  Quit  breaking  your 
back.  Margaret  M.  Moore. 

4. 

PENMANSHIP 

Why  is  it  that  some  persons  aim  to  make 
their  penmanship  utterly  unreadable?  I 
have  a  correspondent  of  this  class,  not 
ignorant,  but  educated  up  to  the  highest 
notch,  uses  good  language  and  all  that,  but 
her  letters  are  painful  to  me  because  they 
are  almost  unreadable.  T"he  only  fault  is  in 
the  formation  of  the  letters,  which  do  not 
conform  to  any  system  of  penmanship  that 
I  ever  saw.  And  while  I  try  to  solve  the 
penmanship  I  am  also  puzzling  over  the 
problem,  "^Miy  does  any  person  of  common 
sense  write  in  this  way?"  All  readers  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  this  style  of 
writing,  especially  in  letters  of  business 
that  ought  to  be  plain. 

I  once  heard  a  gentleman  remark  on  the 
pectiliar  ability  a  friend  of  his  displayed  in 
being  able  to  write  as  well  with  his  left 
hand  as  with  his  right.  On  being  questioned 
he  admitted  that  one  handwriting  was  as 
easy  to  read  as  the  other;  that  his  friend 
was  a  lawyer. 

A  famous  lawyer  was  once  engaged  in 
trying  a  case  with  another  high  up  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  received  a  letter  from 
his  colleague  that  was  unreadable.  He  gave 
the  letter  to  a  friend,  promising  her  a  liberal 
percentage  of  the  fee  if  she  would  translate 
it.  She  earned  her  reward  after  some  hours' 
work  on  the  epistle.  Tliis  writing  consisted 
of  two  or  three  letters  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  followed  by  an  irregular  scrawl. 

I  suppose  everyone  has  heard  of  the  two 
editors  who  had  some  business  projects 
with  each  other.  They  exchanged  two  or 
three  letters,  but  finally  gave  up  their  plans, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  each  to  extract  the 
other's  meaning  from  his  WTiting. 

But  I  hope  the  time  is  almost  here  when 
writers  will  take  pride  in  their  ability  to  use 
the  pen  well.  Tliose  who  cannot  write  a 
plain  hand  shoujd  make  use  of  the  type- 
writer for  their  corre-spondence. 

Boys  and  girls  at  school,  I  say  unto  you, 
learn  to  write.  Do  not  have  a  handwriting 
that  looks  as  if  a  spider  had  fallen  into  the 
ink  and  then  taken  a  promenade  over  the 
fair  jiage.  Do  learn  to  write  a  good,  plain 
hand,  and  the  readers  of  it  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed.         Augusta  Milleb. 


September  l,  1899 
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MY  WORK 

I  come  to  tbee,  O  Lord,  for  strength  and  patience 

Todotbywill; 
Help  me,  0  Father,  in  this  world  of  duty, 

My  place  to  fill. 

I  may  not  go  and  lahor  in  thy  vineyard, 
"Where  through  long  hours 

Brave  men  and  women  toil,  and  from  thy  presses 
The  red  wine  pours. 

My  work  at  home  lies  with  the  olive  branches ; 

My  field  is  there— 
To  train  them  fitly  for  the  heavenly  garden 

Needs  all  my  care. 

I  may  not,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains. 

Seek  thy  lost  sheep — 
At  home  a  little  flock  of  tender  lambkins 

'Tis  mine  to  keep. 

Thou  givest  us,' thy  servants,  each  our  life-work ; 

No  trumpet  tone 
Shall  tell  the  nations  in  triumphant  pealing 

How  mine  was  done. 

But  'twill  be  much  if,  when  the  task  is  over. 

Through  grace  from  thee, 
I  give  thee  back,  unharmed,  the  precious  treas- 
ures 

Thou  gavest  me. 
—Mrs.  M.  P.  Handy,  in  the  Union  Signal. 


THE  LONELY 

WE  ARE  all  at  times  inclined  to  be 
discontented  with  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life.  The  occasions 
for  anything  like  real  communion 
are  very  few.  The  trivial  and  commonplace, 
the  transitory  and  fleeting,  absorb  most  of 
the  talk  and  interest.  We  come  aw-ay  from 
meeting  our  fellows  feeling  hollow  and 
empty,  with  a  latent  shame  in  us  that  we 
have  given  away  to  meaningless  gossip  and 
senseless  babble,  however  harmless. 

We  are  timid  about  trying  to  divert 
thought  and  conversation  into  deeper  chan- 
nels. We  fear  to  be  called  eccentric  or 
pedantic,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  moralizing 
bore,  <ff  one  who  believes  himself  to  be 
■wiser  or  better  than  the  average  in  his  self- 
appointed  ofBce  of  rebuking  the  follies  and 
trivialities  of  the  day. 

This  prevailing  pettiness  destroys  or  be- 
numbs much  that  is  fine  in  human  nature. 
Many  w^ho  are  too  timid  to  be  innovators, 
aind  dread  to  be  called  original,  suffer  from 
mental  hunger  and  the  sense  of  loneliness 
because  they  wish  to  hold  a  place  on  the  low 
level  of  chaff  and  petty  detail  where  society 
now  decrees  that  human  beings  may  meet. 
They  find  themselves  caught  in  the  web  of 
fine  but  tenacious  meshes,  where  people 
spend  time  together  without  saying  any- 
thing, where  they  congregate  without  having 
met,  where  they  buzz  rather  than  converse, 
where  they  see  the  surface  without  knowing 
anything  that  lies  under  save  by  stray 
glimpses  and  broken  hints.  Many  live  long 
years  without  opening  the  heart — lubricat- 
ing the  being  by  free  and  full  confidence  and 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
lie  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind.  Thus  re- 
pression puts  straps  and  draws  cinches  in 
our  mental  processes,  and  may  lead  to 
atrophy  or  violent  rebellion. 

This  is  a  tragic  kind  of  loneliness  and  soul 
hunger— to  know  that  before  God  we  might 
have  been  something  more  and  better,  might 
have  lived  a  grander,  braver  life,  might  have 
broken  living  bread  to  such  as  are  in  need, 
or  have  brought  the  water  of  life  to  those 
who  thirst  if  the  Liliputians  had  not  caught 
and  fettered  us  hand  and  foot.  What  we 
see  is  a  fine  position— perhaps  much  worldly 
respect,  good  connections,  all  of  the  regular 
kind.  Society,  so  called,  has  to  answer  for 
the  crimes  of  those  it  has  choked  and  bound 
with  the  most  tenuous  bonds,  whose  re- 
pressed impulses  toward  good  have  finally 
carried  them  to  dangerous  and  unholy 
provocations.  A  struggling  creature  with 
yearnings  toward  the  better  life,  toward  ac- 
tion, sympathy,  self-sacrLflce,  noble  devotion, 
yet  hedged  in  a  little  paddock  behind  a 
locked  gate,  where  the  herbage  is  sweet  and 
juicy,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  of  the  things 
that  struggled  for  utterance— here  is  tragic 
loneliness. 

Deplorably  many  are  the  "good"  people 
who  insist  on  pettiness.  Be  as  small,  as 
narrow-minded  as  you  please,  but  think  no 
new  thoughts,  make  no  innovations,  keep  to 
the  same  little  mincing  steps  on  the  beaten 
track,  never  dare  nor  adventure.  So  the 
deadliest  loneliness  is  often  felt  in  what 


is  called  the  world,  where  all  faces  seem 
enameled,  all  eyes  might  as  well  be  made  of 
china  as  of  living  organism.  Oh,  for  a  spark 
of  soul,  for  a  true  word  that  shall  leap  out 
because  it  cannot  be  expressed,  a  gleam  of 
recognition  that  makes  luminous  the  cloudy 
day  so  fraught  with  darkness  and  doubt, 
discouragement  and  hopelessness ! 

The  human  gateways  of  sympathy  often 
seem  locked  and  barred,  and  those  who 
need  to  enter  get  no  response  to  their  knock. 
We  look  searchingly  in  faces,  and  we  say  to 
those  polished  and  polite  images,  "Have  you 
lived,  have  you  suffered,  have  you  wept  over 
your  dead,  have  you  been  stirred  to  your  be- 
ing's core  by  great  devotion,  by  heroism  and 
mighty  truth  or  transcendent  goodness  ?  li 
so,  wherefore  so  cold,  so  shut  up  in  self,  so 
repellent  to  confidence  and  human  inter- 
change ?  Alas !  poor  creatures,  are  you,  too, 
prisoners  grown  hopeless  that  any  one  can 
speak  to- your  inner  selves,  can  know  what 
you  think?" 

But  there  are  other  moods  and  other  days, 
when  all  faces  look  open  like  gentle  books ; 
and  you  read  on  each  some  little  word  of 
cheer.  One  is  humble  and  kindly,  another 
is  patient  under  affliction,  another,  if  un- 
recognized, is  still  sweet  and  blithe,  another 
has  lost  all,  and  can  still  live  and  bless  God. 
The  commonplaceness,  the  mediocrity,  has 
gathered  a  kind  of  beauty.  We  read  its 
hierogljT)hies  and  see  they  are  compounded 
of  spiritual  facts.  If  people  speak  to  us  of 
nothing  great  or  good,  there  is  still  some- 
thing about  them  that  does  speak.  It  blabs, 
though  they  are  unconscious.  The  essence 
is  always  escaping,  though  we  think  we  have 
it  in  sealed  bottles. 

So  our  hearts  say  to  us,  "Who  is  not  lonely 
in  all  the  world?"  The  loneliest  are  not 
those  who  dwell  in  field  or  forest  or  on  des- 
ert islands.  They  are  often  in  the  tjusy 
throng.  Their  eyes  are  wells  of  longing. 
The  world  is  fall  of  people.  Still  they  are 
unsatisfied.  They  have  a  secret,  but  the 
person  to  whom  it  may  be  told  has  not  been 
found.  The  poor  farmer's  wife  looks  the 
hunger  of  her  soul ;  but  it  is  not  the  year's 
hay  crop  that  is  troubling  her,  but  the  fact 
that  she  has  "no  one  to  speak  to."  The  suc- 
cessful business  man,  lawyer,  merchant 
knows,  with  all  his  telling  and  doing,  bus- 
tling and  contriving,  there  is  a  lonely  place 
within.  Still  he  is  alone  in  the  midst  of 
his  successes.  The  greater  he  is  the  more 
alone. 

We  carry  this  pain  and  ache  with  us,  un- 
conscious that  it  is  the  divine  thirst  that  God 
only  can  fill  by  giving  us  ever  larger  and 
larger  measure  of  himself.  The  more  that 
is  given,  the  more  we  long  for  the  supreme 
thing  that  shall  make  us  understood  by 
others,  and  better  to  understand  ourselves. 
We  have  stammered  only  two  or  three  words 
of  the  volume  that  is  in  the  soul.  The  mys- 
tery of  being  is  there  intrenched.  It  does 
not  dwell  in  company.  It  eludes  definition. 
Jesus,  the  great  sympathizer,  revealer, 
friend,  probed  deeply  into  the  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  touched  profoundly  those 
secluded  regions  where  the  soul  hides. 
Therefore,  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  race. 
He,  the  lowliest  man  God  has  sent  into  the 
world,  became  the  most  companionable, 
the  most  intimate  revealer.  Our  loneliness 
aches  within  us,  but  it  is  the  sign  of  promise. 
We  were  lost  indeed  should  this  divine 
pain  cease,  were  we  callous  to  the  intima- 
tions of  growth  and  expansion  that  make 
yearning  the  foretaste  of  fruition.— The 
Christian  Eegister. 

^. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  SPEECH 

The  coxcomb  and  the  egotist  use  "great, 
swelling  words."  The  scholarly  man,  the 
man  of  genuine  polish  and  refinement,  uses 
language  beautiful  for  its  simplicity  and 
directness.  The  former  are  vain  and  desire 
to  make  a  display ;  the  latter  are  himible  and 
speak  to  instruct. 

The  writer  once  listened  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  the  scholarly,  refined  Anson  Burlin- 
game,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1856.  He  was  ad- 
vocating the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont. 
Oh,  how  eloquent  and  impressive  he  was! 
How  scholarly !  and  withal  simple  as  a  child. 
He  did  not  "make  a  speech,"  but  in  great 
simplicity  of  language  talked  to  his  vast 
audience.  And  how  the  people  hung  upon 
his  words!  Get  tired?  Speech  too  long? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Everybody  was  sorry  when 
he  quit.   The  common  people  could  under- 


stand every  word  he  uttered ;  and  then  he 
was  so  instructive,  and  his  illustrations  were 
so  apt  and  simple. 

The  common  people  do  not  carry  diction- 
aries with  them,  either  in  their  pockets  or  in 
their  heads.  The  speaker  who  would  reach 
and  interest  as  well  as  instruct  them  must 
recognize  this  fact  and  confine  himself  to 
their  vocabulary. 

Truly  great  men  are  noted  for  the  simplic- 
ity of  their  style  and  the  directness  of  their 
action.  They  not  only  use  the  simplest  and 
most  expressive  words,  but  avoid  all  unnec- 
essary words  ?  Take,  for  example,  Lincoln's 
renowned  speech  at  Gettysburg.  Can  you 
find  in  it  an  unnecessary  word?  Can  you 
find  there  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  the 
common  people  do  not  readily  grasp  ?  Ed- 
ward Everett,  who  delivered  the  great  ora- 
tion on  that  same  occasion,  said  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  condensed  into  twenty-eight  lines 
of  long-primer  in  an  ordinary  book  what  it 
took  him,  with  all  his  scholarship  and  polish, 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  say.  Why  ?  Because 
Lincoln  expressed  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
occasion  in  a  few  sentences  of  simple,  plain 
English.  And  who  reads  to-day  Everett's 
masterly  address  on  that  occasion?  Who 
does  not  read,  study,  and  admire  the  short, 
simple  address  given  there  by  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

But  over  and  above  all  the  model  speeches  of 
great  men,  Christ's  "sermon  on  the  mount" 
stands  out  as  the  perfection  of  true  oratory. 
Studj'  it,  notice  how  beautifully  simple  the 
language,  how  natural  and  expressive  the 
illustrations,  how  appealing  to  human  sym- 
pathy the  sentiments  uttered,  how  impres- 
sive to  the  human  soul  the  truths  declared ! 
"V^ell  did  Daniel  Webster  say,  "Xo  mortal 
man  ever  produced  that  sermon."  He  who 
uttered  those  truths,  so  admirably  applicable 
to  the  hopes,  fears,  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul,  surely  knew  all  about 
and  fully  understood  man's  real  being  and 
condition. 

Horace  Greeley  made  the  New  York  "Tri- 
bune" a  revolutionizing  force  in  this  country. 
How  ?  By  clothing  his  masterly  editorials 
in  the  language  of  the  common  people.  His 
paper  found  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
farmers,  mechanics,  artisans  and  common 
toilers  of  America,  and  when  once  there,  no 
other  paper  could  dislodge  it.  Mr.  Greeley, 
from  thfe  standpoint  of  a  politician,  states- 
man and  reformer,  lived,  thought  and  wrote 
on  the  plane  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
whole  nation  read,  admired,  and  finally  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  came  to  believe 
in  and  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  reforms  he 
advocated. 

May  not  the  speakers  and  writers  of  to-day 
gain  some  valuable  hints  from  the  facts? 
Especiallj'  may  not  the  young  ministers  of 
our  church  profit  from  these  suggestions? 
Let  all  possible  scholarship  be  acquired. 
Let  the  highest  available  attainments  in 
polish  and  refinement  be  achieved.  But 
with  all  this,  in  the  presentation  of  truth, 
let  the  style  and  diction  be  within  the  grasp 
of  the  common  people.  Do  not  aim  to  ap- 
pear scholarly.  Do  not  use  "great,  swelling 
words"  of  men's  wisdom.  Be  direct,  plain, 
simple  but  impressive  and  effective  in  both 
word  and  manner. 

But  some,  in  attempting  to  be  plain  and 
simple  in  a  speech,  fall  into  the  mistaken 
notion  that  to  be  so  they  must  be  rude,  un- 
couth and  boorish.  Not  so.  Bead  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress;"  read  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe read  the  "sermon  on  the  mount."  The 
language  is  the  very  perfection  of  simplicity, 
but  not  a  rude  expression  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  those  masterly  productions.  The 
language  is  simple,  the  style  chaste,  and 
withal,  the  thought  most  elevating  and  im- 
pressive. You  can  do  as  well.— The  Eelig- 
ious  Telescope. 


A  CURE  FOR  SLEEPLESSNESS 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  sleep  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  is  valuable:  A  warm  full 
bath  taken  in  the  evening  just  before  retir- 
ing is  a  valuable  means  of  inducing  sleep. 
The  bath  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  from 
one  hundred  and  two  degrees  to  one  hundred 
and  four  degrees.  The  patient  should  remain 
in  this  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  and  while 
in  the  bath  should  be  rubbed  vigorously  by 
an  attendant.  The  head  should  be  "wrapped 
in  a  towel  wrimg  out  of  ice-cold  water. 
After  this  warm  bath  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  reduced  gradually  to 
about  eighty-five  degrees  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  the  patient,  and  then  he  should  be 
dried  thoroughly  and  put  to  bed  immediately, 
preferably  without  being  allowed  to  walk  or 
make  any  muscular  exertion  at  all.  A  rub- 
ber bag  containing  warm  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  the  room  should  be  made 
quiet,  with  all  possible  conditions  conducive 
to  sleep.— Good  Health. 


Depressed 
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And  is  it  not  due  to  nervous 
exhaustion?  Things  always 
look  so  much  brighter  when  we 
are  in  good  health.  How  can 
you  have  courage  when  suffer- 
ing with  headache,  nervous 
prostration  and  great  physical 
weakness? 

Would  you  not  like  to  be  rid 
of  this  depression  of  spirits? 

How?  By  removing  the 
cause.   By  taking 


It  gives  activity  to  all  parts 
that  carry  away  useless  and 
poisonous  materials  from  your 
body.  It  removes  the  cause  of 
your  suffering,  because  it  re- 
moves all  impurities  from  your 
blood.  Send  for  our  book  on 
Nervousness. 

To  keep  in  good  health  you 
must  have  perfect  action  of  the 
bowels.  Ayer's  Pills  cure  con- 
stipation and  biliousness. 

Wflte  to  our  Doctors. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  consnlt 
some  eminent  physicians  about  your 
condition.  Then  write  us  freely  all  the 
particulars  in  your  case.  You  -will  re- 
ceive a  prompt  reply,  without  cost. 

Address,  DE.  J.  C.  AYER, 

LoweU.  Mass* 


A  College 
And  Seminary 
For  Women 

THE  WESTERN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 

THE  foity-sixth  year  of  this  Institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  opens  September 
13,  1899.  The  college  is  located  on  an  eminence 
commanding  picturesque  views  of  the  Miami 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful regions  of  Ohio.  A  rolling  campus  of  sixty- 
five  acres  contains  fine  athletic  grounds  and 
beautiful  walks  well  shaded  with  trees.  Students 
are  limited  to  160.  Two  large  buildings  afford 
ample  facilities  for  all.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  drainage  and 
water  supply,  and  experts  pronounce  the  sanita- 
tion perfect.  The  Western  was  chartered  in  1853 
as  the  Western  Female  Seminary.  Having 
advanced  to  full  college  work,  in  1895  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Women. 
The  college  is  distinctly  Christian,  though  unde- 
nominational in  character.  An  able  faculty  of 
educated  women  are  keeping  The  Western 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  culture  and 
scholarship.  For  course  of  study,  terms  and  other 
Information  address 

MIS5  LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President, 
OXFORD,      -  OMIO. 


Solid  Gold  Ring 


FREE 


These  Rings  are  Solid 
Gold,  nol  guld  plate  or  gold 
filled.  They  are  suitable  for  either  Lady 
or  Gentleman  and  are  set  with  Beautiful  simulating 
Emerald  or  Euby  Gems.  JEach  ring  packtd  in  hand- 
some plush  case. 

$100.00  IN  GOLD  jiS^ta^J/^! 

2mmImmm   to  be  exactly  as  represenitd. 
HOW/    TO    GET  OINE. 

No  Money  Required.  Send  your  name  and  address  and 
wewiUseud  you  prepaid  18  packa^^es  of  Sweet  Spray  of 
Violets,  the  most  delicate  aijd  lasting  perfume  known; 
put  up  in  powdered  furni  in  handsome  gold-lined  en- 
velopes-Sell  the  18  packages  to  your  friends  andacquaiiu 
tancesat  10  cents  each;  when  sold  send  us  the$1.80  re- 
ceived and  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  Solid  Gold  Kings 
rprr  |  We  take  back  what  you 
rflCk  I  cannot  sell  and  reward 
you  liberally.   OXFORD  CO., 

110  Olay  Stre«t,  Fawtucket,  B.I. 
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September  l,  1899 


SMILES 


AGRICULTURAL  COURTSHIP 

A  potato  went  out  on  a  mash, 
And  sought  an  onion-bed ; 
"That's  pie  for  me,"  observed  the  squash, 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red ; 
"Go  away,"  the  onion,  weeping,  cried, 
"Your  love  I  cannot  be ; 
The  pumpkin  be  your  lawful  bride  ; 
You  cantelope  with  me!" 

But  onward  still  the  tuber  came. 

And  laid  down  at  her  feet ; 
"You  cauliflower  by  any  name 

And  it  will  smell  as  wheat ; 
And  I,  too,  am  an  early  rose ; 

And  you  I've  come  to  see. 
So  don't  turn  up  your  lovely  nose 

But  spinache  at  with  me." 

"I  do  not  carrot  all  to  wed. 

So  go,  sir,  if  you  please!" 
The  modest  onion  meekly  said, 
"And  lettuce,  pray,  have  peas! 
Go,  think  that  you  have  never  seen 

Myself,  or  smelled  my  sigh ; 
Too  long  a  maiden  I  have  been 
For  favors  in  your  rye!" 

"And,  spare  a  cuss!"  the  tuber  prayed; 
"My  cherryshed  bride  you'll  be; 
You  are  the  only  weeping  maid 
That's  currant  now  with  me!" 
And  as  the  wily  tuber  spoke 
He  caught  her  by  surprise, 
And,  giving  her  an  artichoke, 
Devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 


SHE  WAS  PREPARED 

THE  vicar  of  a  little  parish  in  Devonshire 
always  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  each 
couple  a  little  serious  advice  before  he 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  usually  took  them 
aside,  one  at  a  time,  and  talked  very  soberly  to 
each  of  them  regarding  the  gi'eat  importance  of  the 
step  they  were  to  take  and  the  new  responsibilities 
they  were  to  assume. 

One  day  he  talked  in  his  most  earnest  manner 
for  several  minutes  to  a  young  woman  who  had 
come  to  be  married. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  in  closing,  "I hope  you  fully 
realize  the  extreme  importance  of  the  step  you  are 
taking,  and  that  you  are  prepared  for  it." 

"Prepared?"  she  said,  innocently.  "Well,  if  I 
ain't  prepared  I  don't  know  w"ho  is.  I've  got  four 
common  quilts  and  two  nice  ones,  and  foiu'  brand- 
new-  feather-beds,  ten  sheets  and  twelve  pairs  of 
pillow-slips,  four  linen  table-cloths,  a  dozen  spoons 
and  a  new  six-quart  kettle.  If  I  ain't  prepared 
no  girl  in  the  country  ever  was.'' 


WE  ALL  WONDER 

"Pa,"  began  little  Clarence  Callipers,  who  is 
cursed  with  an  inquiring  mind,  "those  little  ba- 
bies—with no  bodies,  but  only  just  heads  with 
wings  on  'em  where  their  ears  ought  to  be— that 
we  sometimes  see  in  pictures  are  cherubs,  aren't 
they?" 

"Y'es,  I  guess  so,"  answered  bis  long-suffering 
sire. 

"Well,  now,  pa,  as  they  haven't  got  any  tails  to 
balance  themselves  w  ith,  why  don't  they  flop  over 
and  bump  their  noses  when  they  try  to  fly?" 


LITTLE  BITS 

The  English  cousin— "What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  a  person  is  'in  the  soup?'" 

The  American  cousin— "They  mean  that  he  is 
not  in  it." 

When  a  man  slips  on  an  orange-skin,  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  look  back  to  see  what  it  was. 
The  first  thing  a  woman  does  is  to  look  around  to 
see  if  any  one  saw  her. . 

"Xo,  Willie,  dear,"  said  mama,  "no  more  cakes 
to-night.  Don't  you  know  you  cannot  sleep  on  a 
full  stomach?" 

"Well,"  replied  Wilhe,  ''I  can  sleep  on  my 
back." 

A  young  hopeful  sat  in  the  window  a  long  time 
the  other  night  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  con- 
templated the  scene  with  a  wise  look  on  his  face. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  mother,  and  said,  "Mama, 
the  angels  are  scratching  matches  on  the  sky."— 
Household  Words. 

The  tramp  who  "lost  everything  in  the  Missis- 
sippi floods"  is  now  abroad  in  the  land.  One  of 
them  approached  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  in 
Atlanta  Sunday. 

"And  you  say,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "that 
yom'  children  were  drowned  in  the  flood?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  tramp,  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  coat-sleeve;  "seventeen  of  'em!" 

"God  bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
"you  are  a  young  man,  scarcely  thirty,  and—" 

"I  know  that,  sir,"  interrupted  the  weeping 
tramp,  "but  they  wuz  all  twins."— Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  graduated  from  a  high  school  in  an  Ohio  town 
was  "Hawthorne.''  In  her  essay  she  said:  "At 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  Hawthorne  married  and 
took  his  wife  to  the  old  manse." 

The  day  after  the  commencement  one  of  the 
village  maidens  called  on  Miss  E.,  and  in  talking 
the  affair  over  remarked,  "Wasn't  it  mean  that 
Maude  should  say  such  a  thing  in  her  essay?" 

Miss  E.  inquired  what  she  alluded  to. 

"Why.  she  said  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  Haw- 
thorne married  and  took  his  wife  to  the  old  man's. 
AVhy  didn't  she  say  to  his  father-in-law's." 
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AND  HE  DID 

Angler— Hush!  Keep  back!  Keep  back!  I  had  a  beautiful  rise  just  then.  Get  another 
directly.— Punch. 


MIGHTY  m  POWER 


Prof.Weltmer,  the  Great  Mapetic 
Healer,  Astounds  tlie  World  by 
His  Remarkable  Cures 

WELTMERISM  REVEALED  TO  ALL 


Weltmerisra,  tbe  Method  of  Magnetic  Healing, 
originated  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Weltmer,  of  Nevada,  Mo., 

in  its  wide  scope  of 
doing  good  for  suf- 
fering humanity, 
does  not  only  cure 
diseases  of  all  na- 
tiu-e  bat  makes  it 
impossible  for  dis- 
ease to  exist.  This 
is  a  fact  that  has 
been  substantiated 
by  the  many  thou- 
sands of  cures  made. 
All  physicians,  all 
scientists,  in  fact, 
all  who  know  the 
physiology  of  the 
human  race,  know 
that  if  the  organs 
of  circulation,  secre- 
tion and  excretion 
are  in  perfect  con- 
dition perfect 
health  is  attained. 
Magnetic  Healing, 
now  known  as  Welt- 
m  e  r  i  s  m,  restores, 
without  the  aid  of 
PROP  WPI  TIMPP  medicine,  these  or- 

KKW.  WCUIIVltlK  gans  to  then- natural 

function  and  the  disease  is  banished.  The  patients 
are  not  only  permanently  cured  of  the  then  existing 
disease,  but  are  so  strengthened  physically  that  their 
system  is  such  a  formidable  foe  to  disease  that  dis- 
ease cannot  exist.  Take,  for  instance,  woman  in  her 
monthly  trial ;  if  she  is  in  perfect  health,  the  monthly 
period  instead  of  being  a  dread  and  a  paui  will  be  a 
renewal  of  strength  and  vigor.  This  great  method 
cures  lost  manhood,  debilitation  in  both  sex,  indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia,  stomach  trouble ;  in  fact,  any  disease 
known  to  man  or  woman,  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
medicine  that  so  often  ruins  a  constitution,  which 
under  the  Weltmer  method  of  magnetic  healing  is 
made  strong.  The  present  generation  should  be  in- 
deed thankful  for  this  great  method  of  Magnetic 
Healing  which  bids  the  afflicted  not  only  to  hope,  but 
positively  tells  them  that  their  affliction  will  be  cured. 
From  the  press  and  pulpit  come  words  of  gratitude, 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  thousands  who  have  been 
cured  by  the  wonderful  scientific  method,  known  as 
absent  treatment,  which  annihilates  space  and  per- 
fects marvelous  cui'es  at  a  distance,  making  it  possible 
to  permanently  cure  those  who  cannot  go  to  Nevada, 
Mo.,  thereby  giving  the  benedt  of  this  great  bless- 
ing to  all  classes  of  people.  Substantiating  all  the 
good  things  that  have  been  said  of  Weltmerism  are 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  people  who  have  been 
cured  of  every  imaginable  disease  through  this  mar- 
velous curative  power,  a  few  of  which  we  publish. 

Hon.  Press  Irons,  yiayor  of  Nevada,  was  afflicted 
with  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  for  ten  years  and 
could  find  "no  relief  in  the  usual  remedies.  In  one 
week  he  was  completely  restored  by  Prof.Weltmer. 


Mrs.  .Jennie  L.  Llnch,  I/akeview,  Mo.,  was  for  two 
years  afflicted  with  ulceration  of  the  wombiheart  and 
stomach  troubles  and  general  debility ;  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton.  Cured  by  the  Weltmer  Absent 
Treatment.  In  less  than  thirty  days  gained  fifteen 
povmds. 

Mrs.  Lavisa  Dudley.  Barr>-,  111.,  suffered  for  thirty 
years  with  neuralgia  and  stomach  troubles.  Nothing 
but  morphine  would  relieve  her.  Permanently  cured 
in  a  few  weeks  by  the  Absent  Method  of  Treatment. 

Mr.  John  S.  Small,  Colfax,  111.,  was  deaf  in  his  left 
ear  for  seven  years ;  could  not  bear  a  watch  tick  when 
placed  against  his  ear.  Was  permanently  cured  In 
three  days  by  Prof.  Weltmer. 

Any  one  writing  to  Prof.  S.  A.  Weltmer,  Nevada, 
Mq.,  will  receive  a  40-page  illustrated  magazine  and 
a  list  of  testimonials  from  men  and  women  who  owe 
their  health  and  happiness  to  Weltmerism ;  also  much 
information  on  this  science  of  healing. 


DR.  B-  F.  BYE'S  SANATORIUM,  Ihdiasapous,  Lvdiasa 

CURED  WITJJ  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS 

CaoL-er,  Tumor,  Fistula.  Eczema,  and  akin  diseases.  Cancer  of  the  noae. 
eje.  Up.  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach,  womb — in  fact,  all  internal  or  external 
organs  or  tissues,  cured  -without  knife  or  burning  planters,  ljut  with  soothing 
arotnatic  oils.  Send  for  an  illustrated  book  on  '.he  above  diseases.  Home 
trtaiment  sent  in  moat  cases.    Address  as  above,  mentioning  publication. 


SOLDf 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboaril, 
even  to  tlie  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  mnch  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
Batisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Apents 
wanted*    For  e-xclusive 
territory,  terms  &  pric-s, 
vrxite  Portland  Mfg.  C<fc  >Box  4,  Portland.  Mlcba 


A  $25. m  WATCH 


'tWiVi')))?  TJi"  ap(.iear;Hiice,and  the  best  watch  in  the 

 ^/ ^vorM  for  the  money.  Doul>le  hunting  case, 

stein  ivind  and  stem  set, superbly  engraved, 
Staadard  American  ruby  jeweled  move- 
ment absulutely   guaranteed  for 

20  ^YE ARS 

Cut  Ihls  ont  and  semi  it  to  us  with 
I  v.-.ur  name  and  jidiliessand  we  will 
s  se  nd  the  watch  to  you  by  e.\ press 
ur  exHiuination,  you  examine  it  at 
lie  express  ofBce  and  if  as  reprc* 
eiited  p;iycxpressugent  our  special 
iitroductory  price  *3  98.  and  it  is 
,  oii-rs.  Only  one  watch  to  riacb  cus- 
iMmor  at  this  price  Mention  in  your 
lettLT  whether  you  wunt  GENTS'  OR 
LADY  S  SUE  and  order  to  day  as 
rill  send  uut  s;iii.|.lcs  at  this  reduced  price  for  m  days  only. 
.  CHALMERS  A:  CO.  35i!-a5G  DcorhoroSUCblcago. 

WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK- 

a  plain,  common  icnse  book  on  health,  disease,  love,  marriage 
and  parentage,  hy  a  popular  medical  authority  of  N.  Y.  It  has 
350  well  illu-straied  pages  about  what  all  men  and  women  need 
to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval  fur  5  cents  postage  to  any 
resijonsible  i>crsoii  who  will  either  iiiiiil  back  the  book  or  so 
centi.    Or,  2-"'  <  ents  with  urd.-r     is  il 

at.  HIU  rCJV.  CO..  I*JU       9«tb  9%-,  1V«W  ITorXl* 


THE  WELTMER  METHOD  TAUGHT  TO  OTHERS 

The  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  is  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Prof. 
"Weltmer  is  the  pres- 
ident of  this  institu- 
tion, and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Kelly  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  It  Is 
impossible  for  Prof. 
Weltmer  to  attend 

to  the  enormous  de-  •  -  •'K.* 
mands  made  upon 

him  to  cure.   He  ///i 

therefore    wishes  if/M  '^s^^^^^^mx^ 

others  to  take  up  his  ,i/fM    t  'IbIpI, 

profession,  so  that  li' i'jak     ^a^^  "^^Mm^^ 

he  may  call  upon  /  '//^^MS^^^'Sii^wW  '/ 

them  to  assist  him  in  /. '  fa^^^SBB'^^Mw  W 

his  noble  work.  With  ! /'i'/Bjt)^  ^^^W^^&W'' // 

this  in  view  the  •  ^aBBk.^'^" ' 

American  School  of  ,  ''maBfT^^ 

Magnetic  Healing  'j^^f'K  f\ 

was  founded.    The  S^KS 
method  perfected 

and  in  use  by  this  W^ffM''% 

school  is  so  complete  ^T^^JI^." 

in  all  Its  details  that  ^l^ta'  % 

the  students  become  i         V    >  ^ 

as  efficient  as  Prof.  By 

^hlsTr  e"'"art •  to     P^OP'  '^E'-LY,  &c.  and  Treas. 

cure,  in  ten  days.  This  noble  profession  Is  taught 
either  by  mail  or  personal  instructions.  Any  one  who 
desires  can  leam  it,  and  any  one  who  learns  can  prac- 
tice it.  This  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  the  great 
number  who  have  been  instructed  and  who  are  in  the 
active  practice  of  healine  by  this  method.  This  is 
beyond  do\ibt  the  best  paying  profession  of  the  age,  as 
students  who  have  learned  this  method  through  the 
American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  are  earning 
from  glO  to  S.50  per  day. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  many  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing: 
Prof.  J.  H.  Kelhj,  .SVc,  yerada.  Mo. 

Dear  Sik: — ^Yoiir  mail  course  in  Magnetic  Healing 
was  received  some  months  ago.  After  reading  same, 
I  caught  your  idea  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put  it 
into  practice,  and  found  I  could  accomplish  all  and 
even  more  than  I  anticipated.  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  immediate  results  in  all  cases  treated,  and  I  have 
made  a  number  of  cures  in  cases  that  have  been  given 
up  by  the  best  of  our  physicians  as  incurable.  I  expect 
to  devote  my  entire  time  to  this  work,  but  should  I 
never  iise  it  outside  of  myself  or  family,  would  con- 
sider it  the  best  mvestment  I  ever  made. 

J.  T.  IGLEHART,  Meridian,  Miss. 

By  addressing  Prof.  J.  H.  Kelly,  Sec,  Negada,  Mo,, 
you  will  receive  instructions  free  of  chargTTi*-  -      —  ■ 

FAT 

How  to  Reduce  itj 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Map 
tin,Tenn. , writes :C 

"Iireduciid  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  inlodays 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  wbateTer."  Pnrelj 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense . 
No  starving.  Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a.,  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
HaIiLCsemicalCo.    B  BoxSt.Louis.Mo.  . 

$14  MIT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profl  ts.  30  days 
free  trial.  117.500  sold.  Warranted 
20  Years-    All  attachments  free. 

».^._»Lv»L.  «40.00  Arllnffton  for  $14.00 

S    InS^^SBiHll  $45.00  Arllneton  for  916.00 

^60.00  Kenwood  for  CSl.dO 

Other  MachiDCS  at  $8,  99<!t;$11.50 

 Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 

■fl    ^*  free.   Write  at  once  for  our  special 

freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164  \V. VanBuren  St.,B-  7,  CMca^o,!!!. 

$n  ne  diamond 
hiSltf  STUDDED  CASE 

M^^^SSk  W  Solid  14  E  Gold  Plated  Case  3  Poris- 

n^S^    aBwft       _j  I.  ian  I>iamoDds&  RubieaJeveled 

l_3«s»  ^mericaa    moTemciH,  accu- 

ratclj  rogiulkted,  ettm  wind 
&  EeC  'Wkfranted  20  years. 
6entC.O.]K$5.95 

Tsith  prlTilf  ge  of  eximiDatioQ. 
Do  not  tako  from  the  expreM 
office  if  you  think  tliis  watch  is  not  equal 
&i:ipearaDCO  to  a  $50  WatL-h.  MrotioD 
DMrest  express   offic*.     Ladies'  or  Gents. 
Agents  and  8»le3mcn  coin  Wg  money.  Addrcas 
EAGLE  WATCH  CO..C0  3LUO£XLAKB.«£ff  lOBS. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  heart  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 

  hard  the  wind  blows. 

Just  the  thine  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 

old.   Price  25  cents,  hy  mail.   Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  Station  N.  CHICAOO. 

■^■■^SiniBB^n  Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
■Va  ■■jf^ri  ■■Vli  a  small  cost.  No  opera. 
I^Vvl^  I  VrlsKn  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
deteation  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured ;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  fnlton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial,  (iuaranteed  lirst-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Ao  I  HIVlAAnd  Hay-fever  Remedy 

Sold  under  positive  guaranty.   Sample  free. 
I.  SMITllNIGUT,  Deportment  5,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MCVC  rtne  all-wool  latest  style  coats,  sacks,  cut- 
Cn  O  awavs.etc.  Imported  worsted  goods, worth 
812.60,  at  g2.49,  C.  O.  D.  Pants,  S1.98 ;  vests,  98  cente ; 
iialts.  as.if.   Addreis  C.  A.  WILIABD  CO.,  Chlcsfo,  Ul. 
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Winter  Crops 

perish  when  they  lack  nourishment. 
Liberal  fertilization  insures  the  vigor 
necessary  to  resist  the  winter  killing. 

POTASH, 

Phosphoric, Acid  and  Nitrogen  in  well- 
balanced  proportions,  are  what  they  need. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition 
of  fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost 
you  nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,      New  York. 


ILL  WOOL  SUIT  $5.95 

Man's  &uU  made  from  rich  Black  Cheviot 

woven  by  America's  Best  Woolen  Will  from  fine 
*  picked  ^vool  yurn,  dyed  by  a  new  process 
an<1  cannot  fade — famous  everywhere  for  it8 

perfect  weave  and  deep  black  color. 

SKILLED  SUIT  TAILORS  ^^^f^-^a 

litest  Nack  style  to  Ht  perfect,  line  it  with 
[\ne,  heavy  t  anner's  satin  and  eew  it  with 
I  lire  Silk,  and  linen  thread,  cuornnteed  far 
better  in  quality.  »tyie  and  looks  than 
others  be^t#!0  suit. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ^^^^^'^^l!; 

Free  a  large  sample  of  this  beautiful  Cheviot 
-,  uur  big  book  of  cloth  samples  of  other  snlts 
ami?  6.1*5  up,  or  send  us  your  Height,  Weight, 
;  est,  Waist  and  Crotch  measure  with  #t.0O 
depo>«lt  and  we'll  express  the  suitto  you  C.O.D., 
Bubject  to  examination;  examine  itcarefally, 
try  it  ou,  see  that  it  fits  perfect,  then  pay 
the  e.xpress  agent  the  balance  dfritya)  and 
expressage,  only  after  you  find  it  exactly  as 
S  represented,  a  perfect  fit  and  far  better  than 
others  best  $  10. OO  suits.  Send  today  QiUck 
fur  suit  or  free  sample  book. 
RCCPRFNPF*?  T*^®  Royal  Trust  Co.  Banfe,  Chlcapo — any 
ntr  CnCrH>^  J  wholesale  house  in  Chicago  or  any  express 

^XHtL'ot'Is'IvEHONtO.,157  W.  Jaekioi.  St.,  CHICAGO. 

HAVE  YOU  A  SHOT-GUN? 


WELL,  you  should  have  a  "  TO^LLIisSOX  "  Cieaner 
to  clean  it  out  with  after  shooting,  also  now  and 
then  when  not  using,  as  a  gun  will  collect  rust  when 
standinc:,  as  it  will  lead  when  shooting.  The  "  Tomlin- 
son  "  has  been  on  tiie  market  ei^ht  years,  and  has  had  a 
laree  sale  in  this  country  and  En^rland.  We  have  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  are  keeping  their  guns 
looking  like  the  day  they  left  the  factory,  hy  using  a 
'*  Tomlinson  "  Cleaner.  This  is  good  economy.  It  will  fit 
any  cleaning-rod.  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Gauges  from  8 
to  20.  Price,  post-paid,  ,?l.00 ;  with  three-jointed  rod,  31.25. 
t^end  address  on  a  postal  for  a  booklet  telling  all  about 
it,  with  testimonials  from  the  best  shots  in  this  country. 
I.  J.  TOMJLIXSO^,  120  Cortland  Av.,  Syracnse,  X.  T. 


Yon  Can 
BuyYont.!! 


CARPETS 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
SAMPLES  MAILED  FREE 

Send  size  of  room,  and  state  if  you  want  Brussels 
or  Ingrains.  "Write  at  once  to 

HENRY  NOEE  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Carpets,  Rugs,  Mattings,  Oil-Cloths,  Etc. 

Market  and  Monroe  Sts.,  CHICAaO,  ILL. 

Curtain  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 


Any  Initial  Desired 

lOc. 


■^Thisis  a  flue  SOLID  , 
©OLD   piated  initial 
ingr,  euameled  in  black 
Jaround  the  initial  and  is 
fnlly  worth  $1.00.   Wc  Fhall 
[  pive  away  5.0W)ofthese  to  advertise  our  bndness.  ' 
I  Send  10  centf  o  pay  po<itaE?e  and  paclcingr.  S*md  sizcZ 
•   rURTIN  XRWFLliY  '  O..  ittlehoro.  Mass.  a 


Wc  Want  Agents 


to  canvass  the  farmers, 
threshers  and  mills  at 
once  for  orders  for 
spring  and  summer  delivery,  1900.  None  but  those  who 
can  commence  now  and  give  undivided  time  and  attention 
need  apply.  Previous  experience  not  required.  We  have 
special  inducements  to  offer  those  who  mean  business. 

For  particulars  address  LIJitOL.N  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

To  sell  Cuban  hand-made  Havana  Cigars. 
Don't  wait;  go  right  to  work.   Send  §1.00 
tor  samples.   Express  prepaid  to  you. 
E.   U.   GROSS,  Tarrrpa,  Florida. 


c 


ANVASSE8S 
OIN  CASH 


in  ■n-orking  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  yoar 
great  opportunity.  OIT- 
HT  FREE.  .\re  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

E.  EASHAFORI).  Springfielcl,OUo. 


IMIIQT  UAUr  AOENTS  AT  ONCE  to  sell  Suh 
niUOl  riHVC  LocUs  and  Poor  Holilei^.  Sample 
Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense  ;  Setter  than 
weights ;  burglar  proof.  itHOttdar.  Write  qaick.  Ad- 
dreee  BROIIARD  4  CO.,  Dept.  43,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SURE  FORTUNE!  JIMJIIv'e^ 


n.oo 

 ,j  invest 

weekly,  I  CAS  SHOW  Yof  HOW  TO  GET  RICH. 
NO  KISK.  Safe  as  a  Bask.  For  particulars  address 
WM.  Reed  &  CO.,  129  S.  6th  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Aid  for  the 


Sent  on  trial,  absolutely  free  of 

expense  or  risk.   Address  ^— —  -.- 
TIEMAJiS  &  CO.,  10?  Park  Kow,  JiEW  TOEK. 


DEAFi 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  tor  big 
paying  business.  AU  profits  dear,  as 
we  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on, 
so  come  quick.  Address  THE  CRO>rELL 
&   KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  Sprlnsflcld,  Ohio. 


LADY 


flR    lUI  A  IM  ■<^anted  to  travel  and 
un    IVIMIV  appoint  agents.  960 
per  month  salary  and  all  expenses. 
ZiEGLER  Co.,  705  Jlonon  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

J240  "OXTHLY  TO  AOEXTS  (esTmot  faU),  Bemnj  nickel-pUtcd 
*r^~^  Brilliant  Gaslight  BiinK^r^.  Fits  all  Kerosene  Lampa ;  gives 
beaotirul  Gaslight.  SO  CHIMXET  OB  SMOKE.  Cheap«t  Ujht  known. 
Sample   FEEE.      ESTEKPRISE  MFG.   CO.,   31.   CUVCISNATI,  OBIO. 

FOCC  «"  EDGAR  TATE  &  COMPANY, 

■  m  843  Broadway.  New  York,  for  the  most 

profitaldj-  interesting  little  Book  on  inventions  ever  written. 

RflP  6  A  I  C  ■f^'n^  improved  155-acre  farm  in  sobtirbs 
run  OHLC  of  Colnmbuj.  A  Bargain.  Address 
4i  W.  BAN.NET,  88  W.  Goodale  St.,  Colombni,  Ohio. 


The  first  matches  were  made  in  1746. 

The  Chinese  invented  paper  170  B.C. 

Sound  moves  about  743  miles  an  hoiur. 

There  are  at  least  10,000,000  nerve-flhers  in  the 
human  body. 

He  who  buys  wants  a  hundred  eyes,  and  he 
who  sells  needs  have  but  one. 

Spe.vdixc;  your  money  with  many  a  guest 
empties  the  l^itchen,  the  cellar  and  chest. 

Gold  can  buy  nearly  everything  in  this  world 
except  that  which  a  man  wants  most— happiness. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  en- 
emies—seldom safe  to  Instruct,  even  our  friends. 

Tri  th— the  open,  bold,  honest  truth— is  always 
the  safest  for  any  one  in  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  ship  has  been 
anchored  is  2,000  fathoms,  considerably  more  than 
two  miles. 

The  thickness  of  human  hair  varies  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch; 
blonde  hair  is  the  finest,  and  red  the  coarsest. 

Drop  a  few  small  nails  in  the  bottom  of  the 
inlv-bottle.  The  acid  in  the  ink  will  then  exhaust 
itself  upon  the  nails,  and  pens  will  not  corrode. 

Experiments  now  show  that  during  profound 
sleep  a  noise  not  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sleeper 
produces  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  brain. 

Lake  JIorat,  in  Switzerland,  has  the  curious 
property  of  turning  red  every  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  certain  aquatic  plants  which  are 
not  known  in  any  other  lake  in  the  world. 

Near  the  equator  and  toward  the  poles  the 
ocean  is  less  salty  than  in  other  parts.  This  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  abundant  rains  at  the  equator 
and  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  polar  regions. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  total  war  ex- 
penses to  date  have  not  been  less  than  §300,000,- 
000.  The  Navy  Department's  expenses  in  April 
were  84.628,000,  which  is  not  largely  in  excess  of 
the  normal. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  composed  of  cushions  of  fat  in  order  that 
sudden  jolts  and  violent  blows  may  be  success- 
fully resisted,  and  no  injury  done  to  the  muscles 
and  bones  underneath. 

The  strongest  animals  in  the  world  are  those 
that  live  on  vegetable  diet.  The  lion  is  ferocious 
rather  than  strong.  The  bull,  horse,  reindeer, 
elephant  and  antelope,  all  conspicuous  for 
strength,  choose  a  vegetable  diet.— Scientific 
American. 

Of  the  forty-five  states  that  now  comprise  the 
TTnited  States,  in  five  the  higher  judges  are  elected 
by  the  legislature,  in  seven  they  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council  or  senate,  while  in  thirty-three 
they  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

City  people  may  congi-atulate  themselves  that 
they  are  very  much  less  liable  to  lightning-stroke 
than  country  folks.  In  fact,  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  average  person  in  a  rural  district  is  five  times 
as  likely  to  be  struck  by  lightning  as  a  town 
resident.  This  is  because  the  tin  roofs,  drain- 
pipes, etc.,  of  city  houses  serve  as  conductors  for 
electricity.  It  is  practically  unnecessary  to  pro- 
\ide  lightning-rods  for  a  dwelling  in  a  city  block. 

There  are  some  curious  facts  about  our 
calendar.  No  century  can  begin  on  'Wednesday, 
Friday  or  Sunday.  The  same  calendars  can  be 
used  every  twenty  years.  October  always  begins 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  January,  April 
as  July,  September  as  December.  February, 
March  and  November  begin  on  the  same  days. 
May,  June  and  August  always  begin  on  dilferent 
days  from  each  other  and  every  other  month  in 
the  year.  The  first  and  last  days  of  the  year  are 
always  the  same.  These  rides  do  not  apply  to 
leap  year,  when  comparison  is  made  between  days 
before  and  after  February  29th. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  tel- 
ephone subscriljers  of  the  whole  world  amounts  to 
about  1,500,000.  The  United  States  stands  at  the 
top  with  900,000.  Then  follows  Gemany,  with 
160,000  subscribers;  England,  with  75,000;  Switzer- 
land, with  50,000;  France,  with  35,000;  Austria- 
Hungary,  with  30,000;  the  vast  Paissian  empire, 
with  only  18,000;  Scandinavia,  16,000;  Denmark, 
with  15,000;  Italy,  14,000;  Holland  and  Spain,  each 
12,000;  Belgium,  11,000;  Japan,  3,500;  Portugal, 
Luxemburg,  Australia,  each  2,000;  Roumania, 
400;  Bulgaria,  300.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  extension.  There  are 
many  countries  where  the  telephone  is  still  quite 
unknoviTi. 

The  territory  of  Alaska  cost  $7,200,000.  Up  to 
date  the  fur  companies  have  taken  more  than 
§33,000,000  worth  of  sealskins.  They  have  paid 
into  the  treasury  more  than  $6,000,000  as  royalties, 
with  $1,340,5.33  in  dispute,  says  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post."  No  estimate  of  the  whale  fish- 
eries is  accessible,  but  the  value  of  the  product  is 
roughly  placed  at  §2,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total 
of  $20,000,000  since  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.-  The  salmon  fisheries  yielded 
$2,977,019  in  1897,  and  nearly  $4,000,000  inlS98.  The 
exact  figures  are  not  yet  known.  Since  annex- 
ation the  total  output  of  the  salmon  fisheries  has 
exceeded  $30,000,000.  In  a  letter  to  Congress  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries 
estimated  the  value  of  the  Alaskan  fisheries,  ex- 
cluding whales  and  seals,  at  $67,890,000.  The  gold 
output  up  to  1897  exceeded  $15,000,000;  the  total 
for  1898  is  estimated  at  §6,000,000,  although  the 
exact  figures  are  not  obtainable. 


THE  RATIO  OF  ILLITERACY 

Statistics  of  illiteracy  are  sought  in  continental 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  case  of  soldiers  recruited 
for  service  in  the  army.  Among  German  recruits, 
for  instance,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  1.1.  Of 
1,000  recruits,  989  can  read  and  write,  11  cannot. 
In  Switzerland  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  one 
half  of  1  per  cent;  In  France  it  is  5i  per  cent;  in 
Holland  it  is  a  little  less— 5.4;  In  Belgium  it  is 
13.5;  in  Italy  it  is  38;  In  Hungary  it  Is  28,  and  in 
Russia  it  is  70.  There  are  no  authentic  figures  of 
an  official  or  quasi-official  character  in  Spain 
showing  the  ilUteracy  of  army  recruits.  In  Spain, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  test  of  illiteracy  is  the 
record  of  marriages,  from  which  it  is  seen  that 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  population  of  marriage- 
able age  seems  to  be  illiterate. 

According  to  the  last  figures  of  those  signing 
marriage  certificates  in  Scotland  the  ratio  of 
illiteracy  among  them  was  only  35  per  thousand. 
In  England  it  was  58  and  in  Ireland  it  was  170; 
but  since  then,  of  course,  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  has  further  reduced  the  figures,  making 
them  approximate  those  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  the  continent.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  army  percentage  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Germany.  In  Denmark  the  ratio  of 
illiteracy  among  army  recruits  is  very  little  higher 
than  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Austria  (German 
provinces)  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  is  very  low.  In 
some  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire,  how- 
ever, Croatia,  the  Tyrol  and  Austrian-Poland,  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy  is  much  higher,  bringing  it  up 
among  the  army  recruits  generally  to  12  per  cent. 
In  the  United  States  20  per  cent  of  the  population, 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  countiy,  is 
enrolled  at  schools,  the  average  attendance  at 
which  exceeds  10,000,000.  To  the  large  colored 
population  and  to  the  alien  population  of  the 
United  States  is  due  the  fact  that  there  is  any 
illiteracy  here  to  speak  of. 


CURIOUS  TREES 
« 

Among  the  most  singular  specimens  of  veget- 
able life  are  the  bottle-trees  of  Australia.  As  the 
name  implies,  they  are  bottle-shaped,  increasing 
in  girth  for  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then 
tapering  toward  the  top,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  huge  branches  bearing  foliage 
composed  of  narrow,  lance-shaped  leaves  from 
four  to  seven  inches  long.  The  bark  is  rugged, 
and  the  foliage  is  the  same  in  the  old  and  young 
trees.  The  bottle-tree  sometimes  grows  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  measures  thirty-five  feet 
around  the  trunk.  Many  of  these  trees  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thousands  of  years  old. 

The  angry-ti-ee  Is  also  a  native  of  Australia.  It 
reaches  the  height  of  eighty  feet  after  a  rapid 
growth,  and  in  outward  appearance  somewhat 
resembles  a  gigantic  century-plant.  One  of  these 
curious  trees  was  brought  from  Australia  and  set 
out  in  Virginia,  Nevada,  where  it  has  been  seen 
by  many  persons.  "When  the  sun  sets  the  leaves 
fold  up,  and  the  tender  twigs  coil  tightly,  like  a 
little  pig's  talL  If  the  shoots  are  handled,  the 
leaves  rustle  and  move  uneasily  for  a  time.  If 
this  queer  plant  is  moved  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other it  seems  angi-y,  and  the  leaves  stand  out  in 
all  directions,  like  the  quills  on  a  porcupine.  A 
most  pungent  and  sickening  odor,  said  to  resemble 
that  given  off  by  rattlesnakes  when  annoyed,  flUs 
the  air,  and  it  is  only  after  an  hour  or  so  that  the 
leaves  fold  in  the  natural  way.— The  Evangelist. 


EATING  SNAILS 

The  stories  about  Frenchmen  eating  snails  are 
believed  by  many  people  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  snails  are  eaten,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  in  France.  Nearly  100,000  pounds 
weight  of  snails  are  sold  daily  in  the  Paris  mar- 
kets to  be  eaten  by  dwellers  in  that  city.  They 
are  carefully  reared  for  the  purpose  in  extensive 
snail  gardens  in  the  provinces,  and  fed  on  aromatic 
herbs  to  give  them  a  fine  flavor.  One  such  garden 
in  Dijon  is  said  to  bring  in  to  its  proprietor  several 
thousand  francs  a  year. 

Many  Swiss  cantons  also  contain  large  snail 
gardens,  where  they  are  reared  with  great  pains. 
They  are  not  only  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy, 
but  are  considered  very  nutritious.  Hygienists 
state  that  they  contain  seventeen  per  cent  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  they  are  equal  to 
oysters  in  nutritive  properties. 

Snails  are  also  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food  In  Austria,  Spain,  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  the 
countries  on  the  African  side  of  the  MediteiTa- 
nean.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  eating  snails  as  food 
has  existed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  many 
centuries.— Ledger.  ^ 

FROM  A  CHILD'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

If  the  idea  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  is  to 
bring  the  Deity  into  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil  they 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  living  on  the  South  Side.  She  has  taken 
her  Sunday-school  lesson  most  Uterally. 

"Jessie,"  she  said  to  her  elder  sister  a  few  days 
ago,  "you  ought  to  turn  yom-  toes  out." 

"I  do,"  replied  the  other,  indignantly,  and  then 
she  qualified  her  assertion  by  adding,  "most  of 
the  time." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  do  it  all  the  time,"  said  the 
younger.  "God  doesn't  like  to  see  you  walking 
round  with  youi'  toes  turned  in."— Chicago  Post. 


PLACES  WHERE  CORAL  IS  FOUND 

The  red  coral  which  is  used  in  Jewelry,  and 
which  is  known  as  precious  coral,  is  mostly  ob- 
tained in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Barbary  coast 
furnishing  the  dark  red,  Sardinia  the  yellow  or 
salmon  color,  and  the  coast  of  Italy  the  rose-pink. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Red  sea.  None  is  found  in 
American  waters. 


M^'^altham 
IV atches 

are  always 
guaranteed  to  be 
free  from  any  defect 
in  material  or 
construction.  The 
makers  particularly 
recommend  the 
movement  engraved 
with  the 
trade  mark 
"  RIVERSIDE  " 

Made  in  various 
sizes  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen, 
and  for  sale  by  all 
retail  jewelers. 

"The  Perfected  American  "Watch,"  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 

"waltham,  mass. 


AILING 

PEOPLE 


Why  Suffer? 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owen 
Dr.  A.  Owen's  Medical  Electric 
Appliances  positively  cure  all  forms  of 
Nervous  Complaints,  Weaknesses, 
Physical  Decline,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Kidney,  Liver,  Stomach 
and  Long=Standing  Diseases. 

All  of  the  beneficial  results  that  can  be 
obtained  from  Electricity  can  be  had  by 
using  the  DR.  A.  OWEN  system. 

Write  for  large  catalogue,  free,  which 
gives  all  information. 

The  Largest,  Oldest  and  Most  Re- 
liable Electric  Company  in  the  World. 
THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 

201  to  211  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


||USKS 


,  GUTS  m  SHREDS, 

.and  will  work  well  with  eitber 

f;reen  or  dry  corn.    Is  easy 
o  feed.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
about  30  bushels  per  hour. 

THE  CYCLONE 

.  ^  CORNHUSKER 

_    is  the  easiest  ninnlng  machine  on 

tne  market.  Kaiu  with  S-horee  tread  or  any  power  that 
wlU  equal  or  give  more.   Write  for  eircnlars,  &c.,  free. 

ROSENTHAL  CORN  HUSKINO  MACHINE  CO. 
Slat  and  "Walnut  Ste.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Hardened  Steel  Landside  Double  Board  Plow, 
   ^   |9       hard  as  glass, 

Salky    ^  ^^^^-v 
Plows  $25. 
Hiding  Gang 
Plows.  $35. 

DiscHarrow,$]6.  ^^H2KHHr-=«.  v^^'- 
1000  other  articles.WFS^^^^^^ISO 

Bie  catalogue  f  ree.^^  J^^aw^^^^'v — 
Write  now  and  get 
ready  for  fall  work. 

HAPOOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Box  878.  Alton.  III. 

Only  Plow  factory  in  the  United  States  seUiug  directto  farmer. 


BUGGIES. 


Leather  Quarter  Top  $36.50 


Carrlajsres,  Koad  Waff* 
on».  Phaetons,  Wagons, 
Farm  Implements  of  ail 
kinds  at  factory  prices. 

Bay  direct  and  save  all 
intermediate  profits.  We 
ship  on  "approval."  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JOHN  DORSCH  A  SOXS, 
229  >VellA  St.,  Hilwaabee,  WU. 


] SHORTHAND 


,  Pen-  L 
nee  11-  L 

>ir  free,  r 


Book  -  keeping, 
manahlp,  64-pnee 
:  —  lustrated  catalog  free.  ' 

1  Board  and  ttiition  reasonable.  Situations  for  f 
<  Graduates.  Address  D.  L.  MCSSELilAX,  President,  ^ 
i  T  ■w  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  illioois.  t  t A 

HOWE  MILITARY  SCHOOL  i^rvtiel"VS^of. 

oughly  tor  College,  Scientific  Schools  or  Bnsiness.  Beat 
advantages  at  moderate  expense.  Slanaal  Training 
(elective).  Personal  attention  given  to  each  boy.  Fine 
athletic  field  and  beautlftU  lakes.  Tor  illnetrated 
«ftt«Iogiie  Addrbss  BEV,  J.  H,  MoKENZLE,  BsciOB. 
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t  The  Career  and 
i  Triumphs  of.... 


Admiral  Dewey 


4 


,EIXG  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  thrilling  career  of  the  hero  of  Manila,  including  his  ancestry, 
bo3'hood  and  education,  his  distinguished  service  during  the  Civil  War,  his  services  in  organizing 
and  equipping  the  new  navy,  and  his  glorious  victory  in  Manila  bay.  The  men  behind  the  guns, 
the  trj-ing  period  from  May  ist  to  the  surrender  of  Manila,  his  diplomacy  and  statesmanship,  and  the 
triumphal  journey  home,  all  receive  due  attention.  In  addition  the  countries  and  places  called  into 
public  view  through  his  connection  with  them  are  fully  reviewed  and  illustrated.  Admiral  Dewey's 
undaunted  courage  and  wondrous  skill  won  for  us  the  most  complete  and  most  brilliant  naval  victory  ^ 
known  to  histor^^ 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  want  to  read  all  about  the  career  of  the  man  who  won  the  victory?    The  battle  of  ^ 
Manila  is  but  the  climax  of  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  duty.    The  story  of  the  wonderful  victory  is  incomplete  ^ 
without  a  full  understanding  of  the  years  of  preparation  leading  up  to  it.  ^ 


Dewey  the 
I  Ever=Ready... 


In  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  public  service  no  emer- 
gency, no  difficulty  confronted 
him  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
grapple  with  it.  Faithful  to 
duty  and  capable  of  achieve- 
ment, his  record  is  without  a 
blemish. 

Waited  Forty  Years 
For  His  Opportunity... 

The  story  of  these  years  of 
waiting  is  of  thrilling  interest. 
No  public  man,  no  heroic  char- 
acter has  ever  been  so  subject 
to  the  search-light  of  publicity, 
and  no  one  has  ever  showed 
up  under  its  rays  so  clearly  as 

An  All=around  Man, 
Sailor,  Diplomat, 
Statesman,  Patriot 


Reads  Like 
Romance... 


The  story  abounds  in  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  and  gives 
an  insight  into  the  character 
of  that  life  which  burst  like  a 
glorious  sunshine  on  the  view 
of  the  American  people. 

This  book  should  be  read 
in  every  home  by  old  and 
young  as  the  record  of 

A  Truly 
Great  Man.... 

A  man  in  whom  are  combined 
the  most  glorious  traditions 
of  the  American  navy  and  the 
noblest  instincts  of  humanity. 

No  book  of  biography  ever 
issued  has  been  so  finely  illus- 
trated; the  result  is 

The  Thrilling  Story 
Told  in  Pictures 
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^  We  Will  Send  This  Great  Life  of  Dewey,  and 

^  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  

^  (  When  thus  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  he  counted  in  a  club ) 

I  Postage .a.a.. us  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


OVER    125  lUUUSTRATIONS 

Rare  Illustrations  Bxclusive  Illustrations 

Many  of  these  illustrations  are  historic  pictures,  some  are  special  drawings,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  from 
actual  photographs.  All  are  instructive  and  pleasing  as  well  as  accurate  and  authentic.  Many  are  used  only  by 
special  permission  and  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  There  are  nearly  300  large  pages,  6  by  8  inches  in  size.containing 
125  illustrations  and  substantially  bound  in  artistically  decorated  cover.  Because  we  print  the  book  ourselves  and  make 
no  profit  on  it  at  all— we  want  the  subscriptions  and  clubs— explains  how  we  can  offer  it  at  such  a  great  bargain.     It  is 

THE  BOOK  BARGAIN  OF  THE  CENTURY 

WE  OFFER  THIS  BOOK  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  ONLY  TWO  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AT  THE  CLUBBING  PRICE 


Only  45  Cents 
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Patterns  of  Seasonable  Garments 

We  offer  this  month  a  selection  of  up-to-date  patterns 
suitable  to  the  season.  The  patterns  are  full  and  com- 
plete, being  especially  suited  for  home  dressmaking. 


No.  6558.— BoTS'  Knickerbockers 
AND  Knee-trousers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7753.— Ladies'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 3b,  38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 


-Misses'  Blouse. 
10  cents. 

,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7637.— Girls'  blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


Jto.  7673.— Ladies'  Fanot  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust.  ' 


No.  77.36.— Ladies'  Jacket  Basque  tvith 
Full  Vest  Front.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7668.— Ladies'  "Wrapper  with  Shirt-waist  Yoke. 
11  cents.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and  i 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  Valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady  i 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  iow  price  of  only  i 
10  Ceats  Bach.  \ 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number  [ 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  ! 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picfure  of  the  gar-  I 
ment  to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  ! 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  i 


for  every  si)igle  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BEEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  ceats. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  siciH,  tea-gown  and 
other  lieavy  patterns. 


"CpCC  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  "CU'CC 
jri\I3C  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  1  l\CJj 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Mixed  Family  of  Cubans 

OUR  NBW  BOOK 

Our  new  book,  "Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  con- 
tains over  300  realistic  views  which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascina- 
ting entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  pictures  are  so  enticing 
and  so  easy  to  comprehend  that  school-children  will  pore  over  the  book 
for  hours  in  deepest  interest,  while  parents  and  teachers  will  find  it  a 
feast  for  the  eye  and  a  mine  of  timely  information.  The  more  than  300 
photographs  reproduced  in  the  book  represent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money,  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to 
life.    Each  page  of  this  interesting  book  is  8  inches  wide  by  1 1 J  inches  long. 


Criminals  in  the  Stocks,  Manila 

Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United  States  an  empire,  war  having  added 
to  her  care  and  ownership  rich  tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet  they  are  strangers,  for  want  of  accurate 
pictorial  knowledge  of  them.  This  want  is  fully  supplied  by  our  new  book, 
"PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA  OF  OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS." 
Turning  its  pages  is  like  the  passing  of  a  grand  panorama.  Its  pictures 
present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those  island  countries. 

Hours  of  Pleasure 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are 
taken  from  our  new  book,  and  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  hours  of  pleasure 
which  can  be  had  visiting  these 
scenes  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  It 
will  delight  every  member  of  every 
home  into  which  it  goes.  Children 
and  grown  folks  alike  will  be  enter- 
tained. The  pictures  are  all  fully 
described  and  explained,  and  much 
useful  information  is  given  concern- 
ing the  countries. 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are 
very  much  clearer  and  plainer,  be' 
cause  they  are  printed  on  costly  poh 
ished  paper,  with  presses  specially 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  work. 

GIVEN  FREE  ^2^^^  ciut,  of  only 

  TWO  yearly  subscri- 
bers to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  a  Lava  Arch,  island  of  Hawaii 

This  Grand  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  40  Cents 

C  Under  this  offer  the  name  may  he  counted  in  a  club) 

w.  p„    p«rtw    Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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SELECTIONS 


POINTERS  ON  PAINTING 

WHILE  the  ringing  sound  of  the 
brick-mason's  trowel  and  the 
echoing  return  of  the  carpenter's 
hammer  is  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  the  painter,  with  his  white  suit  of 
overalls  resembling  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors,  is  in  evidence.  You  can  spy  him  on 
the  house-top,  on  the  upper  round  of  his 
dizzily  high  ladder,  on  the  staging  in  front 
of  upper  stories  of  business  houses,  in  win- 
dows, doors,  etc. 

A  few  pointers  on  painting  are  in  ev- 
idence. The  main  point  is  to  buy  good  paint. 
The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  length  of  time  good  paint 
lasts  over  a  poor  quality,  the  saving  is  at 
least  one  half  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
spring  or  autumn  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  do  outside  painting,  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  warm  nor  too  cold.  The  woodwork 
is  in  a  good  condition  to  receive  the  paint, 
and  the  drying  process  is  not  too  rapid  nor 
too  slow.  Select  a  day  following  a  good  rain- 
storm if  possible ;  this  will  prevent  the  dust 
from  spoiling  the  work. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  a  coat  of 
strong  shellac  to  all  knotty  and  sappy  places ; 
sandpaper  rough  places,  and  then  apply  your 
painting  coat.  For  the  priming  coat  use  yel- 
low ocher  and  raw  linseed-oil.  Take  great 
care  that  every  portion  of  your  work  is  thor- 
oughly covered  with  the  primer.  TVhen  this 
coat  is  dry  go  over  yoiir  work  and  putty  all 
holes  and  cracks,  leaving  the  surface  smooth. 

For  the  second  and  third  coats  use  the  best 
of  white  lead  and  zinc  mixed  with  boiled 
linseed-oil  and  turpentine  in  proportions  of 
seven  parts  oil  to  one  of  turpentine.  Make 
j'our  color  with  tints.  Apply  your  paint 
evenly,  with  a  free  brush,  and  be  sure  and 
cover  every  spot.  Let  each  coat  of  paint  be- 
come thoroixghly  dry  before  applying  the 
next  succeeding  one.  If  you  do  not,  the  paint 
i«  liable  to  crack  or  blister.  Xo  rules  can  be 
given  to  guide  you  as  to  the  selection  of 
colors.  The  situation  of  the  building  and  the 
surroundings  will  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
Endeavor  to  attain  harmony  between  the 
body  color  and  the  trimmings.— Architect 
and  Builder.  ^ 

OPIUM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

\Miat  water  is  to  the  caribao  opium  is  to 
the  Chinaman.  Unless  the  Chinese  were 
allowed  opium  the  belly  of  the  army  might 
starve  and  the  rifle  want  for  ammunition. 
Every  Chinaman  whether  i^  the  supply-train 
or  in  the  hospital  corps  is  not  a  "John,"  as 
he  is  in  the  States,  or  a  "boj',"  as  he  is  in 
the  English  settlements  in  China,  hut  a 
"Cheeno;"  and  the  "Cheeno,"  like  the  car- 
ibao which  he  drives,  prefers  to  live  on  the 
country  if  we  would  allow  it.  But  Uncle 
Sam  in  his  goodness  of  heart  brings  rice  out 
from  Manila  for  him,  while  he  leaves  undis- 
turbed, to  be  returned  to  their  fixtiire  own- 
ers, such  stores  as  the  insurgents  have  not 
burned.  A  little  rice  and  a  few  smokes  a 
day  and  a  "Cheeno"  manages  to  keep  pace 
with  the  caribao,  and  at  other  times  bear 
burdens  that  would  break  a  Filipino's  back. 
The  Yankee  drivers  do  not  understand  his 
language  and  he  does  not  understand  theirs. 
The  teamster  swears  and  gesticulates,  and 
the  Chinaman  "saveys"  the  second  or  the 
third,  if  not  the  first,  time  what  is  wanted. 
If  he  gets  lazy  and  lolls  under  the  shade  of 
a  cart  he  is  sure  to  be  up  by  the  time  that 
the  "boss"— he  knows  that  much  American 
English— is  within  striking  distance.  From 
what  they  have  seen  in  the  hospital  corps 
our  officers  are  convinced  the  Chinese  under 
white  officers  will  make  fine  soldiers.  They 
will  follow  the  white  doctor  into  the  most 
dangerous  places  on  the  field.  Without  the 
white  man's  moral  support  they  yell  and 
run.  ^Mien  one  cried  out  in  his  dream  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  thirds  of 
our  caribao-drivers  thought  that  the  Fil- 
ipinos were  upon  them.  In  their  fright  some 
jumped  into  the  river.  Our  soldiers  in  fish- 
ing them  out  forgot  the  discomfort  of  being 
awakened  and  nearly  bursted  their  sides 
with  laughter.  But  they  have  cause  for 
their  fears.  After  squeezing  all  his  money 
out  of  a  thrifty  Chinaman,  the  Filipinos 
sometimes  shave  off  his  queue  or  sometimes 
hang  him.— Collier's  Weekly. 


THE  POWER  OF  NIAGARA 

"The  power  of  Niagara,"  says  Professor 
R.  B.  Owens  in  "Cassier's  Magazine,"  "has 
been  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  horse- 
power-greater probably  than  the  physical 
force  the  whole  human  race  is  capable  of 
continuously  exerting.   At  present  about 


3.50,000  horse-power  is  to  be  developed  on  the 
American  and  Canadian  sides,  or  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  power  available — not 
enough  to  perceptibly  diminish  the  flow  over 
the  falls.  However,  should  the  whole  be 
xxtilized,  leaving  the  rocky  bed  dry  and  bare, 
we  would  but  be  substituting  a  wonderful 
cataract  of  etheric  energy  for  the  splendid 
^  flow  of  gravitational  matter  so  justly  famed. 
Which  spectacle  wou^ld  present  greater 
beauty  would  depend  upon  the  individual. 
To  those  who  trace  in  imagination  the  course 
of  a  beam  of  sunlight,  as  it  buries  itself  in 
the  ocean,  rises  in  cloud,  and  falls  again  in 
graceful  shower  over  grain-field  and  vine- 
yard, filling  brook  and  swelling  river,  and 
finally  tumbling  through  mighty  turbines 
and  silently  streaming  from  the  polished 
slip  rings  of  stately  dynamos,  bursting  again 
into  wholesome  sunlight,  to  brighten  the 
homes  of  Jixmdreds,  the  sxxbstitution  would 
bxit  be  the  completion  of  a  full  cycle  of  use- 
fulness and  beaxxtv." 

WHAT  IS  THE  RAREST  UNITED  STATES 
STAMP? 

-  The  qxxestion  is  often  asked,  what  is  the 
rarest  stamp  among  the  issues  of  the  United 
States?  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
single  specimen  of  this  coxuitry  was  Si,'100, 
which  sxun  was  given  for  the  famoxxs  ten- 
cent  stamp  of  Baltimore,  issxxed  by  the  post- 
master of  that  city  in  l&io.  The  design  shows 
the  axxtograph  of  President  Buchanan,  with 
the  value  below.  There  are  bxxt  few  copies 
in  existence,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it 
is  the  rarest  andmost  valuable  postage-stamp 
in  America. 

Prior  to  the  sale  of  this  celebrated  specimen 
the  highest  price  paid  was  .?3,0iX).  This  was 
for  a  fine  copy  of  the  twenty-cent  "St. 
Louis,"  which  at  that  time  ranked  as  one  of 
the  rarest  American  stamps.  Shortly  after 
it  was  sold,  however,  others  were  found,  and 
the  price  has  dropped  considerably. 

There  are  a  great  many  United  States 
stamps  ranging  in  value  from  .$500  to  §2,000, 
among  which  are  the  Beaxxmont,  L'nion- 
town  and  Madison  (Confederate)  Provis- 
ionals, and  the  Brattleboro,  Millbury  and 
Xew  Haven  postmasters'  stamps,  all  of  which 
are  extremely  scarce.  Such  rarities  as  these 
are  seldom  offered  for  sale,  and  when  by 
chance  one  of  them  comes  xxpon  the  xnarket 
there  are  always  many  collectors  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  fxxll  value  for  it. 

In  the  way  of  finding  rare  stamps  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  those  who  have  access 
to  old  letters  and  correspondence  between 
the  years  184.3  and  186.5.  The  early  post- 
masters' Provisionals  were  issued  in  1845, 
1846  and  1847,  and  the  rare  Confederate 
stamps  in  186-3.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
old  issues  of  regular  United  States  stamps 
that  are  rare,  and  bring  good  prices  when 
sold. 

The  most  valxxable  stamps  in  the  world  are 
the  first  issxxes  of  the  island  of  Maxxritixxs,  a 
small  British  possession  off  the  coast  of 
•  Africa.  Although  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  known,  the  last  sold  broxxght  more  than 
•85,000  when  offered  in  Paris  about  a  year 
ago.— San  Francisco  Post. 


WOMEN  AS  BRICK-MAKERS 

About  the  last  indxxstry  in  which  one  woxild 
expect  to  find  woifien  is  that  of  brick -making. 
In  the  fields  around  Stoxxrbridge,  England, 
the  clay  in  which  district  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  for  resisting  high  temperatures,  many 
girls  and  women  are  employed.  On  the  pit- 
banks,  hammer  in  hand,  selecting  the  clay 
and  removing  from  it  ironstone  and  other 
impxxrities,  pxxshing  along  wagons  laden  with 
the  valuable  earth,  carrying  great  masses  of 
wet  clay,  pressing  the  worked  clay  into  large 
molds  by  means  of  the  bare  feet,  or  making 
brick  iix  the  ordinary  way,  each  "lass"  at- 
tended by  a  little  girl  known  as  a  "page," 
who  acts  as  a  carrier-o£f,  and  lastly,  packing 
the  fired  brick  into  railway  wagons  and  canal- 
boats— in  all  these  places  and  at  all  these  and 
other  dxxties  are  women  engaged.— St.  Paxil 
Dispatch.  ^ 

ONCE  WAS  ENOUGH 

This  is  one  of  General  Miles'  .stories :  In 
the  Confederate  army  Longstreets'  corps  was 
making  a  night  march.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  every  one  was  worn 
out,  a  Georgia  regiment  stopped.  A  Georgia 
soldier  put  his  rifle  xxp  against  the  tents  on 
the  other  side  of  where  Longstreet  was. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "this  is  pretty  hard— to 
fight  all  day  and  march  all  night.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  can  do  it  for  love  of  my  country." 
He  continued,  "I  can  go  hungry.  I  can  fight. 
If  need  be  I  can  die  for  my  country,  because 
I  love  niy  coxxntry.  But  when  this  war  is 
over  I'll  be  blowed  if  I'll  ever  love  another 
country!"— Woman's  Journal. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  new 
JWsc  MMU  we^have  applied  the 
■well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  driU. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  Etamp 

BUCKEYE" 


it 


will  prrore  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  eqxiipped  trith 
the  same  Jiticheye  J>oii6/e 
Hun  Force  Feed,  and 
3reto  JSxicJieye  Speed.  He- 
viee,  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  thediscwhenappliedtoa  driU 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  com  stalks,  stuhble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coverers.  Tltis  is  a  perfect  JWso  nrill  ana  xcill  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
amachlne.  Don't  buy  until  vou  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

Pn     HJi  A  o***  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  _ 

■   p.   mAST  &  COa  '  Branch  Housel  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'  This  Cat  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 

'  Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Xickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  1^  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  ftill  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

Xo  money  required.  We  send  the  Blvilne  at  our  own 
risk.  Tou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  monev  ttiat  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

Tliis  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  JBerelled  Crystal.  It  is  G^uaran- 
teed  to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  icith  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years, 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


A  Small 

Thresher 


Has  great  capacity- 
runs  easy  with 
light  power. 


The  Columbia  T^'Xn. 

with  less  help,  at  less  expense, 
'  lineof  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers. 
'    Illustrated  catalogue  and 
testimoiuals.^)L  free. 


Feed  and 
Ensilage  Catters. 

All  sizes — hand  and 
power.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  latest 
book  on  Ensilage 
mailed  free. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  55 


EVERY  DAY 
IN  THE  YEAR, 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  fe-sr  days  Inttie  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  oi  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

3   costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  In  the  year.  It  will  "earn  the  in  on        rr.;;-  ^ :  ;ry  day  it  is  used.    Spreads  all  kinds 

of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  driUs  in  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  t  ruck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.   Tells  all  about  it. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg,  Go,,  Box  t7,  Syracuse,  N,  Ym 


Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows, 
Larse  stock  of  Pear.  Plum.  .Apple,  C  herry,  Unlnce, 

Immense  supply  of  Small  Fruits,   Headquarters  for 


etc. 
etc 


PEACH 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 

40  acres  HardvKoses.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Pandanns, 
Boses,  etc.   Correspondence  soUcited.  Catalogue  and  Price  Last  free. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


FEED  MILLS 

V!e  make  over  8.5  sizes  and  styles  of  Bnhr  Stone  Bf  Ilia,  2  horse  power  and  up.  It  has 
been  our  specialty  for  nearly  fifty  years.  A  buhr  stone  mill  is  the  best  and  onlv  mill 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  grinding  on  the  farm.  Easiest  kept  In  order,  lasts  a  lifetime, 
large  capacity,  less  power. 

Get  mr  new  took  on  Mills  before  you  buy.   It  will  pay  you. 
NORDYKE&  MARMON  CO..  Flour  Mill  Builders,  15  Day  St.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  April  ISth. 


LABKIH  SOAPS 


lJkr\f^   CHOLERA   PREVENTED  AND  CURED 

I  KemedT  cures  Ho?  Cholera,  Chicken  Cholera  and  is  death  to  Worms.   iai,00  PACKAGE 
 I  ENOUfcll  FOK  FIFTY  HOGS,   We  will  refund  you  the  ,¥l.fO  if  it  fails.   Iiireclions  for 


«»UG1I  FOK  FIFTY  HOGS.   We  will  refund  you  i 
using  on  each  package.   This  is  a  sclcntiflc  remedy  and  will  save  yoin-  hogs  and  chickens.   Order  Sl.io  package 
NOW.   You  may  have  heavy  losses  by  waiting.  SCIENTIFIC  KE.WEWY  CO.,  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

W  hen  writing  to  .\dverti.er»  please  say  joQ  saw  their  Advertisement  In  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


BUGGIES,  HARXESS,  SEWIXG  MACHINES  at  whole- 

&  sale  prices :  No  agents,  no  middlemen,  no  money  in  advance,  40  per  cent 
"    saved.    Sent  subject  to  examination.    We  discount  prices  of  any  otlier 
companv.    We  also  sell  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Binding  Twine,  1000 
otherthings.  Send  for  free  catalog.    HAPKOOU  PLOW  CO.,  Boi  436  Altoa,Ul. 

p.  S  We  kre  tbe  oqIj  Plow  Factory  la  the  Enlted  Sutee  selUng  impleiDea*,^  direct  to  iLc  cooxumex. 


ftiro  otTT  WHIT  Tm  STAKS  SAT  AT  ToiTi  BiKTH.  Be  guiJed  by  thom  forTOuracilom. 
It  meajis  your  wealth  and  happiness.  Send  me  your  birth  date  and  I  will  send 
Talual.le  aslrological  iDforniation  with  a  pen  picture  of  yur  fuiurc_  affinity.  All 
<)UCSlioii3  answered  on  lore,  basiness,  etc.   Don't  Bend  a  cent.   It  is  my  life  study  and  my  knowlcdeo  Is  free  to  you.  >"oled  ^pleof 
Europe  and  America  have  been  hcuulited  by  my  readings.   Conlidenlial.   Address  Mile.  Atttro,  Station  A,  Fhlladclpnia)  rtt. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  FREE 


Boys  and  Girls 

Wiitchci,  Cameras,  Sportmt:  Cxxls,  Jew. 
eli->-,  etc.,  pivon  away  for  >elling  18 
packaties  of  Exeelnlor  Blulnic  at  10c 
per  (tackage.  We  ask  no  money.  Send 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward outfit  and  premium  list  with  full 
instructi'ins  postpaid.  When  you  sell  the 
Hilling  send  qs  the  money  and  select 
your  prctniom.  We  Trunt  You.  Thi-^  IS  an  honest  offer. 
Write  f..r  -utfit  to-dav  KXt'KLSIOR  BLl'ING  CO., 
Dept.  T,  68  La  Salic  street,  Chlcaeo. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  [r.n,' 

nf*HI»  throuzli  yoiir  taWf  or  himl.  Cure^  Rheu- 
ra»tl.*Tn,  U»er  aM  KMney  l>l**»se.  W>»k  and 
\*\ar  Rock,  For  •4*trti<irYjr  purpo*<:^  **  wlU 
fire  Ome  BitT  pHtt  to  one  pcnon  Id  ea(.-b  locality 
who  L*  willing  t<7  Introduce  tbvm. 

Addrrw  E.  J.  eMEAD  A  CO.. 
Dept.  Xo.  ViintLii<i>,  >'sw  Jussr. 


/Single,  doable  or  combina- 
'  tiOD  beam.  Vl'ason,  9tock« 
bay  and  Husar  cane  scales* 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

"6  CeDtrnl  St.,  Blnghamton.N.T. 


/THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINOLER  Length  i.Knchei, 

I  Wfkht  onfhilf  prynd.  Builds  V''>  Sr-.-J  witb  3c  *'.Mh  of  oil. 
I  >'okin(Uiocs.  Pilr  the  ftiel  f»m-  tin  blaiinj  Klndkratid  fira 
I  Is  bullL  Sara  hour^  of  tiine  wid  piUon;  of  ciL  W»rranlo1  3 
"  jran.  Gwc^t  seltrrfbT  «'r*^<»evp» 
'  loreotH.  riutomer*  cterTwhw.  An 
»Tcr»ce  count*  ricldi  wnlJlioi  profit.  Act  tjuick  If  ititcrMted. 
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A  COLORADO  HARVEST-TIME 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

COLOBADO  by  reason  of  its  exceedingly 
dry  climate  lias  a  most  ideal  liarvest- 
ttme.   The  farmer  is  seldom  troubled 
with  rains,  and  his  principal  source 
of  anxiety  is  the  too  rapid  ripening  of  his 
crops,  for  this  same  dryness  of  climate 
matures  a  crop  very  soon  after  it  has  at- 
tained its  growth.   If  it  were  not  for  the 
liberal  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  it  is 
probable  that  large  quantities  of  ripened 
crops  would  go  to  waste,  but  in  the  use  of 
modern  appliances  the  Colorado  farmer  is 
up  to  date.    So  that  with  continued  fine 
wvather,  the  employment  of  plenty  of 
hands  and  machinery,  the  harvest  goes 
merrily  forward.    The  Colorado  summer 
is  usually  a  succession  of  bright  sunny 
days,  with  light,  shifting  winds,  while  tlif 
autumn  is  very  much  like  an  easte  r;i 
Indian  summer  very  much  prolonged. 

TJie  Colorado  harvest  begins  in  .Iuik! 
and  end>-  some  time  late  in  the  fall,  U-r 
potato-digging    lasts    sometimes  int) 
November.   The  first  crop  ready  to  be 
garnered  is  alfalfa,  and  this,  by  the  way, 
has  become  a  leading  crop  in  this  state, 
being  especially  adapted  to  its  soil,  cli- 
mate, system  of  irrigation  and  the  needs 
of  stock-feeders.   It  is  an  extremely  pro- 
lific crop,  yielding  as  it  does  three  crops 
and  sometimes  four  to  the  season  from 
the  same  ground,  and  the  yield  ranging 
from  six  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
springs  up  very  early  in  the  season,  and  bj' 
the  middle  of  May  the  Colorado  farmer  is 
actively  engaged  in  irrigating  his  alfalfa- 
fields.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  first 
growth  is  ready  for  the  mower.   Then  it  is 
that  the  alfalfa-fields  present  in  the  rural 
landscape  a  beautiful  appearance.  They 
show  in  immense  squares  of  dark  green,  and 
if  let  alone  until  in  full  bloom  the  green  is 
mingled  with  a  profusion  of  purple  blossoms 
that  throw  off  a  very  rich  odor.   Each  field 
is  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  standing  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  very  even  on  the 
surface  and  with  hardly  a  bare  spot  or 
place  of  stunted  growth  being  visible.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  fields  are  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  blossoms  appear,  for  the 
reason  that  the  ground  needs  to  be  cleared 
for  the  second  crop,  which  sometimes 
starts  from  the  roots  before  the  first  is 
harvested. 

As  soon  as  the  alfalfa-fields  are  in  con- 
dition to  cut  the  mowers  are  started  out  in 
full  force,  and  they  are  seldom  allowed  to 
stop  during  the  daytime  until  the  fields  lie 
flat  in  the  swath.  Rain  or  shine  they  are 
kept  going  round  and  rou.nd,  for  if  the 
Colorado  farmer  hesitated  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stormy-looking  cloud  he 
would  be  thrown  sadly  behind  in  his 
work,  and  the  second  and  third  crops 
would  be  continually  hastening  his  foot-  • 
steps.  So  he  goes  steadily  on,  trusting  in 
Providence  for  good  hay-weather. 

In  the  harvesting  of  alfalfa  the  time- 
worn  methods  of  the  hay-field  have  nearly 
all  disappeared.   They  are  too  laborious 
and  expensive.   After  the  alfalfa  has  been 
cut  it  is  allowed  to  lie  awhile  in  the  swath. 
Then  it  is  raked  into  windrows  and  per- 
mitted to  lie  awhile.    Then  the  "go-devil" 
and  stacker  are  set  to  work  and  the  hay  is 
tumbled  into  stacks  in  great  masses.  The 
Colorado  fanner  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
a  hay-barn  as  a  totally  unnecessary  adjunct. 
The  "go-devil"  is,  in  fact,  a  gathering-rake 
with  long  teeth  set  low  and  nearly  horizon- 


tal. They  project  forward  in  front  of  the 
driver  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  rake 
is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  one  on  each 
side.  When  the  "go-devil"  has  received  its 
full  load  the  front  of  the  machine  is  slightly 
elevated  by  means  of  a  lever  in  the  hands  of 
the  driver,  and  it  is  driven  to  the  stack, 
where  the  load  is  received  by  the  stacker  up- 
on a  set  of  teeth  almost  the  exact  counterpart 


shelling.  Then  it  is  that  the  fields  put  on 
their  richest  garb,  for  the  never-failing  green 
of  the  alfalfa-fields  is  now  interspersed 
with  golden  squares  of  ripened  grain,  all 
showing  with  fine  effect  under  the  soft 
autumnal  haze.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
grain  be  left  in  bundles  as  dropped  from 
the  harvester  or  gathered  in  shocks  or  in- 
deed heaped  in  huge  stacks ;  it  seldom,  if 


Al.FALFA-HAYIIfG — GO-DEVlL  APPROACHING  THE  STACK 


of  those  belonging  to  the  "go-devil."  Then  by 
means  of  ropes,  pulleys  and  an  inclined  track 
the  load  is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  stacker, 
the  propelling  power  being  a  horse  or  pair 
of  horses.  On  top  of  'the  stack  two  or  three 
men  put  the  hay  in  place  with  forks,  and 
keep  the  stack  in  shape.  Provided  the  hay 
is  dry  and  well-cured  when  put  in  stack  it 
comes  out,  even  when  left  for  several  years, 
almost  as  bright  and  green  as  when  put  up. 
The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  harvested 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of 


ever,  suffers  from  storms.  Nothing  gladdens 
the  eye  more  than  a  field  of  thrifty-produc- 
ing wheat  all  put  nicely  in  shock  basking 
in  the  full  tide  of  a  Colorado  sun. 

Threshing  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  cutting.  In  fact,  the  first  grain  to 
be  threshed  is  frequently  taken  in  bundles 
from  the  ground,  where  it  was  thrown  by 
the  harvester,  and  hauled  directly  to  the 
thresher.  But,  of  course,  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  great  haste  about  threshing  as 
there  is  about  harvesting,  for  the  grain 


Potato-digger  at  Work 


August,  and  the  third  in  September  and 
October.  As  to  feeding  qualities  the  second 
cutting  is  considered  the  best  of  the  three. 

Ordinarily  the  grain-fields  begin  to  put 
on  a  tinge  of  yellow  late  in  July,  and  by  the 
first  week  in  August  the  harvesters  are  in 
full  play,  and  there  must  be  no  delay,  for 
wheat  especially  ripens  rapidly,  and  if 
allowed  to  stand  too  long  wastes  badly  from 


keeps  perfectly  in  shock  or  stack  and  can  be 
threshed  at  leisure.  So  all  through  the  long 
sunny  fall  months  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
thresher-engine  can  be  heard  coming  across 
the  yellow  fields,  rousing  up  the  workers 
betimes  in  the  morning  and  announcing 
meal  and  quitting  time  throughout  the  day. 
Nor  does  the  work  cease  with  the  advent  of 
the  new  jear,  but  continues  during  the 


bright  days  of  early  winter.    Nearly  all 
the  threshing  is  done  by  contract  by  outfits 
that  move  their  plants  from  ranch  to  ranch, 
and  thresh  for  so  much  a  bushel.  These 
outfits  form  one  of  the  picturesque  features 
of  rural  life,  and  when  they  move  along  the 
highways  on  their  journeyings  attract  uni- 
versal   attention.    Quite    frequently  the 
motive  power  is  derived  from  a  traction- 
engine  that  not  only  propels  the  machine- 
ry, but  hauls  it  frOm  point  to  point,  the 
thresher,  separator,  coal  and  water  vans 
and  movable  cook-house  trailing  slowly 
after  it.   Threshers  find  it  quite  a  prof- 
itable business,  and  travel  over  the  same 
territory  year  after  year.    Nor  is  it  an 
unattractive  occupation.    It   implies  a 
free,  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  just  enough  variety  to  keep  up 
the  zest  of  the  thing.   The  cook-house  is 
a  kitchen,  dining-room   and  sleeping- 
apartment  combined.   Sometimes  it  is 
presided  over  by  a  man  and  sometimes  by 
a  woman,  mayhap  the  wife  of  the  boss  or 
of  one  of  the  crew.   Each  member  of  the 
crew  carries  his  own  bedding  and  sleeps 
sometimes  in  the  farmer's  bunk-house, 
barn  or  under  a  straw-stack,  which  is 
better  than  either  unless  it  should  rain, 
and  even  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
serious  discomfort. 

Gradually    in    threshing  machinery 
crowds  out  the  human  toiler.  Formerly 
it  took  a  man  to  feed  in  the  grain,  now 
they  have  the  self-feeder ;  and  still  later 
came  the  automatic  twine-cutter.   It  was 
not  many  years  ago  that  it  required  quite 
a  force  of  men  to  handle  the  straw,  but  first 
came  the  endless  chain,  which  elevated  and 
carried  off  the  straw,  but  it  was  a  little 
clumsy,  and  now  comes  the  pneumatic  straw- 
stacker,  that  blows  the  straw  into  empty 
space  with  a  mighty  air-blast  generated  from 
the  engine.  It  is  hung  upon  a  pivot,  and  can 
be  trained  from  point  to  point  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  siege-gun  bombarding  a  hostile  city. 
With  a  good  yield  of  grain  and  everything 
running  smoothly  an  outfit  can  thresh  out 
between  2,000  and  3,000  bushels  of  grain  a 
day.    From  the  thresher  the  grain  goes 
to  the  farm  granary,  but  more  frequently  to 
the  city  elevator,  and  all  during  the  thresh- 
ing season  the  country  roads  are  lined  with 
wagons  heaped  high  with  the  garnered 
products  of  the  soil. 

Potato-harvesting  is  another  interesting 
feature  of  Colorado  husbandry.    As  in- 
grain-harvesting it  is  nearly  all  done  by 
machinery.  The  potato-digger,  a  cyclopean 
arrangement,  drawn  by  from  four  to  six 
stout  farm-horses,  thrusts  its  long  steel 
fingers  down  into  the  mellow  soil,  and  as 
it  passes  from  side  to  side  of  the  potato- 
field  leaves  behind  it  a  trail  of  lusty 
"spuds."   The  picking,  however,  is,  up  to 
the  present  time,  done  by  hand,  and  the 
"spud-picker"  has  become  a  character  in 
Colorado  farm  circles.   It  is  hard  work, 
but  commands  good  pay.    But  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  inventive  Yankee 
mind  would  soon  contrive  a  digger  that 
would  deliver  the  potatoes  to  the  hauler,  all 
sorted,  sacked,  and  the  sacks  tied  up.  The 
potatoes  are  sorted  by  a  simple  contrivance 
fn  the  shape  of  a  slatted  toboggan-slide,  down 
which  the  "spuds"  are  permitted  to  roll,  the 
smaller  ones  falling  through  the  meshes  of 
the  track,  the  larger  shooting  the  entire 
length  and  landing  in  a  capacious  sack. 
Potato-raising  has  become  a  leading  indus- 
try in  Colorado,  the  single  town  of  Greeley, 
Weld  county,  shipping  as  high  as  10,000  car- 
loads to  market  in  a  single  season. 
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IX  HIS  Pittsburg  address,  welcoming  the 
returning  Tenth  Pennsylvania  regiment 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  President  McKinley 
said,  in  part : 

"I  am  glad  to  participate  with  the  families, 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  this  glad  re- 
union. You  have  earned  the  plaudits  not 
alone  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of 
the  whole  nation.  Tour  return  has  been  the 
signal  for  a  great  demonstration  of  popvilar 
regard  from  your  landing  in  the  Golden  Gate 
on  the  Pacific  to  your  home-coming,  and 
here  you  find  a  warmth  of  welcome  and  a 
greeting  from  joyous  hearts  which  tell  bet- 
ter than  words  the  estimate  of  your  country- 
men and  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  you  have  rendered  the  country. 
You  made  secure  andpermanent  the  victory 
of  Dewey.  You  added  new  glory  to  Amer- 
ican arms.  You  and  your  brave  comrades 
engaged  on  other  fields  of  conflict  have  en- 
larged the  map  of  the  United  States  and 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  American 
liberty. 

"Our  troops  represented  the  courage  and 
conscience,  the  purpose  and  patriotism  of 
their  country.  TMiether  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines,  or  at  home  awaiting 
orders,  they  did  their  full  duty,  and  all 
sought  the  post  of  greatest  peril.  They 
never  faltered.  The  Eighth  Army  Corps  in 
the  Philippines  have  made  a  proud  and  ex- 
ceptional record.  Privileged  to  be  mustered 
out  in  April,  when  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  exchanged,  they  did  not 
claim  the  privilege— they  declined  it.  They 
voluntarily  remained  in  the  service  and  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  stay  until  their  places 
could  be  filled  by  new  levies,  and  longer  if 
the  government  needed  them.  Their  service 
—and  they  understood  it— was  not  to  be  in 
camp  or  garrison,  free  from  danger,  but  on ' 
the  battle-line,  where  exposure  and  death 
confronted  them  and  where  both  have  ex- 
acted their  victims. 

"They  did  not  stack  arms.  They  did  not 
run  away.  They  were  not  serving  the  in- 
surgents in  the  Philippines  or  their  sympa- 
thizers at  home.  Tliey  had  no  part  or 
patience  with  the  men,  few  in  number  hap- 


pily, who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
them  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  just  emanci- 
pated from  Spanish  rule,  and  who  should 
have  been  our  firmest  friends.  They  fur- 
nished an  example  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
which  will  brighten  the  glorious  record  of 
-American  valor.  They  have  secured  not 
alone  the  gratitude  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  but  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants  an  imperishable  distinction. 
They  may  not  fully  appreciate,  and  the 
country  may  not,  the  heroism  of  their  con- 
duct and  its  important  support  to  the 
government.  I  think  I  do,  and  so  I  am  here 
to  express  it.  ^ 

"The  mightj'  army  of  volunteers  and 
regulars,  numbering  over  250,000,  which  last 
year  responded  to  the  call  of  the  government 
with  an  alacrity  without  precedent  or  paral- 
lel, by  the  terms  of  their  enlistments  were 
to  be  mustered  out,  with  all  of  the  regulars 
above  27,000,  when  peace  with  Spain  was 
effected.  Peace  brought  us  the  Philippines, 
by  treaty  cession  from  Spain.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty. 
Every  step  taken  was  in  obedience  to  the 
retiuirements  of  the  Constitution.  It  became 
our  territory,  and  is  ours  as  much  as  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  or  Texas,  or  Alaska. 
A  body  of  insurgents,  in  no  sense  represent- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
islands,  disputed  our  lawful  authority,  and 
even  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  American  Senate  were  attacking  the 
very  forces  who  fought  for  and  secured  their 
freedom.  _ 

"This  was  the  situation  in  April,  1899,  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications— with 
only  27,000  regulars  subject  to  the  unques- 
tioned direction  of  the  executive,  and  they, 
for  the  most  part,  on  duty  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,  or  invalided  at  home  after  their  severe 
campaign  in  the  tropics.  Even  had  they 
been  available,  it  would  have  required 
months  to  transport  them  to  the  Philippines. 
Practically  a  new  army  had  to  be  created. 
These  loyal  volunteers  in  the  Philippines 
said,  'We  will  stay  until  the  government 
can  organize  an  army  at  home  and  transport 
it  to  the  seat  of  hostilities.' 

"They  did  stay,  cheerfully,  uncomplain- 
inglj',  patrioticall}".  They  suffered  and  sac- 
rificed, they  fought  and  fell,  they  drove  back 
and  punished  the  rebels  who  resisted  federal 
authority,  and  who  with  force  attacked  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  its  newly 
acquired  territory.  Without  them  then  and 
there  we  would  have  been  practically  help- 
less on  land,  our  flag  would  have  had  its 
first  stain  and  the  American  name  its  first 
ignominy.  The  brilliant  victories  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  bay  and  city  of  Manila 
would  have  been  won  in  vain,  our  obliga- 
tions to  civilization  would  have  remained 
temporarily  unperformed,  chaos  would  have 
reigned,  and  whatever  government  there 
was  would  have  been  by  the  will  of  one  man, 
and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


"For  these  men  of  the  army  and  navy  we 
have  only  honor  and  gratitude.  The  world 
will  never  know  the  restraint  of  our  soldiers 
— their  self-control  under  the  most  exas- 
perating conditions.  For  weeks  subjected 
to  the  insults  and  duplicity  of  the  insurgent 
leaders,  they  preserved  the  status  quo,  re- 
membering that  they  were  under  an  order 
from  their  government  to  sacredly  observe 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  in  letter  and  spirit 
and  avoid  all  conflict  except  in  defense, 
pending  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  They  were  not  aggressors.  They 
did  not  begin  hostilities  against  the  insur- 
gents pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  the  Senate,  great  as  was  their 
justification,  because  their  orders  from 
Washington  forbade  it. 

"I  take  all  the  responsibility  for  that  di- 
rection. Otis  only  executed  the  orders  of 
his  government,  and  the  soldiers,  under 
great  provocation  to  strike  back,  obeyed. 
Until  the  treaty  was  ratified  we  had  no  au- 
thority beyond  Manila  city,  bay  and  harbor. 
We  then  had  no  other  title  to  defend,  no  au- 
thority beyond  that  to  maintain.  Spain  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the 
archipelago.  Spain  had  sued  for  peace.  The 
truce  and  treaty  were  not  concluded. 


"The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  insur- 
gents. Our  kindness  was  reciprocated  with 
cruelty,  our  mercy  with  a  Mauser.  The  flag 
of  truce  was  invoked  only  to  be  dishonored. 
Our  soldiers  were  shot  down  when  minister- 
ing to  the  wounded  Filipinos.  Our  human- 
ity was  interpreted  as  weakness,  our 
forbearance  as  cowardice.  They  assailed 
our  sovereignty,  and  there  will  be  no  useless 
parley— no  pause  until  the  insurrection  is 


suppressed  and  American  authority  ac- 
knowledged and  established.  The  mis- 
guided followers  in  rebellion  have  only  our 
charity  and  pity.  As  to  the  cruel  leaders 
who  have  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  their  people,  at  the  cost  of 
some  of  our  best  blood,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  ambitious  designs,  I  will  leave 
to  others  the  ungracious  task  of  justification 
and  eulogy. 

"While  we  give  you  hail  and  greeting  from 
overflowing  hearts  we  do  not  forget  the 
brave  men  who  remain  and  those  who  have 
gone  forward  to  take  your  places,  and  those 
other  brave  men  who  have  so  promptly  vol- 
unteered, crowding  each  other  to  go  to  the 
front,  to  carry  forward  to  successful  com- 
pletion the  work  you  so  nobly  began.  Our 
prayers  go  with  them,  and  more  men  and 
munitions,  if  required,  for  the  speedy  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  and  a  government 
under  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States — a  government  which  will  do 
justice  to  all  and  at  once  encourage  the  best 
efforts  and  aspirations  of  these  distant  peo- 
ple and  the  highest  development  of  their 
rich  and  fertile  lands." 


AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  -American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  recently  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Prof.  H.  T.  Xewcomb  read  a  paper  on 
trusts,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : 

"The  aphorism  that  'competition  is  the 
life  of  trade'  is  accepted  by  the  general  pub- 
lic as  an  economic  axiom,  and  is  made  the 
major  premise  of  a  syllogism  of  which  the 
vital  importance  of  perpetually  unrestricted 
competition  is  an  inevitable  conclusion.  To 
public  opinion  thus  summarized  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
consisted  very  largely  of  a  succession  of 
exceedingly  disquieting  phenomena  which 
are  suggested  by  the  terms  factory  system, 
trades-union,  corporation,  consolidation, 
combination,  railway  pool,  and  the  more  re- 
cent term  of  indefinite  significance,  'trust.' 


"Up  to  the  period  that  may  be  roughly 
marked  off  as  having  begun  with  1870  there 
had  been  a  great  development  of  the  f actorj- 
system.  Factories  had  increased  in  size, 
railways  had  developed  and  had  been  con- 
solidated into  extensive  systems,  labor  had 
formed  itself  into  trade  associations,  cor- 
porations were  numerous  and  controlled 
great  wealth,  but  aU  of  these  institutions 
were  separate.  The  new  period  is  char- 
acterized by  more  comprehensive  combina- 
tions, by  railway  pools,  unions  containing 
workmen  of  all  or  many  trades,  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  combined  in 
'tcusts.'  The  latter  name  survives,  though 
the  legal  entity  to  which  it  was  properly 
applied  has  become  obsolete.  The  early 
trusts  were  created  through  the  transfer  of 
the  property  of  various  establisliments  to 
trustees  who  issued  trust  certificates  to  the 
original  owners,  and  sometimes  gave  mort- 
gages, also,  upon  the  property  placed  in 
trust  by  each. 

"These  organizations  met  great  popular 
opposition,  and  were  found  exceedingly 
vulnerable  to  legislative  attacks.  They 
lasted  long  enough  to  impress  upon  capital- 
ists the  advantage  of  consolidation,  and 
were  then  superseded  by  gigantic  corpora- 
tions, organized  to  take  over  the  property 
formerly  belonging  to  separate  individuals, 
firms  or  smaller  corporations.  Popular 
opinion  attaches  to  these  new  corporations 
the  incident  of  monopoly,  but  in  so  doing  is 
never  quite  accurate.  For  example,  we  hear 
much  of  trusts  in  the  iron  industry,  but 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  furnaces  are 
operated  independently  of  each  other,  while 
the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  are  con- 
trolled by  fourteen  separate  organizations, 
all  bitterly  antagonistic  to  each  other. 


"Tlie  phenomena  suggested  have  been  the 
product  of  natural  causes,  are  all  closely 
related,  and  the  latest  was  indicated  by  the 
earliest.  To  explain  these  relations  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  indus- 
trial competition,  and  especially  to  consider 
the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  as 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
.V.  theoretically  simple  classification  of  in- 
dustries dependsupon  whether  they  conform 
(a)  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  (b)  to 
the  law  of  constant  returns,  or  (c)  to  the  law 
of  increasing  returns.  The  facts  which 
determine  the  place  of  a  particular  industry 
under  this  classification  belong  to  its  tec- 
nique,  but  the  results  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  among  the  postulates  of  eco- 


nomics. Technical  evidences,  available  to 
the  economist,  indicate  that  all  industries 
pass  or  may  pass  through  successive  states 
in  which  they  conform  respectively  to  the 
law  of  increasing,  of  constant  and  of  dimin- 
ishing returns. 

"When  an  industry  is  in  the  first  state 
each  establishment  tends  to  increase  its 
output,  and  as  such  increase — other  things 
being  equal— reduces  prices,  the  process 
must  eventually  crowd  out  those  who  pro- 
duce under  the  least  favorable  conditions. 
The  position  of  marginal  producers  is  there- 
fore unstable,  and  such  industries  tend 
toward  monopolization  in  the  hands  of  the 
single  producer  whose  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction is  lowest.  Industries  which  now 
conform  to  the  law  of  constant,  or  to  that 
of  diminishing  returns,  have  reached  these 
states  in  nearly  all  eases  before  the  estab- 
lishments have  grown  to  the  size  which 
would  permit  them  to  supply  the  entire 
market.  Machinery  has  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  increasing  returns, 
and  thus  tended  to  remove  industries  from 
the  competitive  field. 

"Capitalistic  combinations  are,  therefore, 
performing  a  useful  public  service,  though 
there  remains  an  inquiry  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  beneficial  results.  Such  com- 
binations should  tend  to  decrease  prices  to 
consumers,  to  increase  the  demand  for  raw 
material,  and  therefore  the  price,  to  aug- 
ment wages,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
employees,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
they  have  done  so.  It  is  clear  that  while 
they  tend  to  the  centralization  of  industrial 
control  they  tend  also  to  the  diffusion  of 
industrial  ownership.  The  latter  tendency 
would  be  more  notable  were  it  not  for  the 
popular  attacks  upon  these  combinations 
and  the  danger  of  adverse  legislation. 


"The  process  of  industrial  development 
involves  continuotis  readjustment  and  re- 
arrangement. Capitalistic  combinations 
have  natirrally  tended  to  expedite  the  nec- 
essary changes.  The  temporary  evil  results 
have  therefore  been  more  acute  in  their 
consequences,  though  they  are  doubtless 
sooner  over  than  they  would  be  under  a 
simpler  competitive  system." 


THE  advance  in  the  retail  prices  of  beef 
has  caused  no  little  discussion  whether 
or  not  it  is  based  on  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  demand  is  increased  by  the  wide-spread 
prosperity  of  the  country,  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  purchase  more  animal  food. 


In  regard  to  the  supply  Secretary  Wilson 
says : 

"For  various  reasons  the  number  of  meat 
animals  in  the  country  has  been  growing 
gradually  less  for  several  years.  Hard  times 
forced  people  to  economize  by  using  less 
meat.  The  result  was  a  smaller  demand  for 
live  stock  with  a  lowering  of  prices,  which 
in  turn  led  stock-raisers  to  grow  fewer 
animals.  Large  losses  from  disease  and 
exposure  last  year  also  had  some  effect  in 
the  same  direction. 

"Here  is  a  statement  by  the  division  of 
statistics  showing  the  ntmiber  of  cattle 
other  than  milk-cows,  of  sheep  and  of  swine 
on  January  1st  for  ten  years  past : 

Cattle.       Sheep.  Swine. 

1890                     36,8«,024  44,336,072  61.602,780 

1891                       36,875,&t8  43,431,136  50.625,106 

1892                       37,651,2.'»  44.938,365  52,498,919 

1893  35,954,196  47,273,553  46,091,807 

1894                      36.608,168  45.048,017  45,206,498 

1895   34.364,216  42,294,064  44,165.796 

1896                     32.085,409  38.298,783  42.S42.759 

1897   30.508,408  36.818.643  40.COO.276 

1898                      29,2fti.l97  37,656.960  39. 759.9513 

1899  27,994,225  39,114,453  38,651,631 


"It  is  noticeable  that  the  decrease  begins 
as  hard  times  pinched.  The  number  of 
sheep  increased  somewhat  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  persons  substituted  mutton 
for  beef.  It  will  be  observed  that  since  1892 
the  number  of  cattle  has  decreased  nearly 
ten  millions,  or  about  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  population  of  the  country  has  been 
increasing.  The  number  of  .sheep  has  de- 
creased nearly  eight  million  head,  or  about 
sixteen  per  cent,  since  1893,  while  the  swine 
since  the  high-water  mark  of  1892  have  fall- 
en off  nearly  fourteen  million  head,  or  more 
than  twenty-six  per  cent.  ...  If  the 
prices  of  meat  continue  high  the  farmers  in 
the  corn  belt  will  take  to  raising  live  stock. 
It  will  pay  them  better  than  raising  the  raw 
material.  They  will  transform  Some  of  their 
grain-fields  into  pasturage  and  feed  their 
cheap  corn  to  the  cattle." 


September  15,  1899 
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ABOUT  RURAL 

J^3ArrAIRS 


_,  ^  _  ^  «  That  eases  of  hydro- 
Water  Cure  for  Rabies 

phobia  are  rare,  very 
rare,  is  generally  admitted.  Yet  some  of  the 
people  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity  have  been 
almost  scared  out  of  their  wits  by  what  they 
imagined  to  be  an  epidemic  of  rabies.  I 
would  uphold  the  local  authorities,  board 
of  health,  etc.,  and  our  own  state  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  people,  not  only  against  the  bites  of 
mad  dogs,  but  not  less  against  their  own  fear. 
It  must  be  a  torture  worse  than  death  to  be 
conscious  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  dog  sus- 
pected of  having  the  hydrophobia,  and  to 
live  for  days,  weeks,  months,  in  fear  of  a 
disease  and  a  certain  death  so  terrible.  In 
times  of  danger  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep 
dogs  muzzled  or  chained.  And  if  that  ep- 
idemic of  rabies  were  to  result  in  the  killing 
of  nine  out  of  everj'  ten  dogs  in  the  country 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all.  We  have  far 
too  many  worthless  curs  in  the  land.  But 
what  a  folly,  nay,  crime,  to  kill  a  dog  that 
has  bitten  a  person  and  is  suspected  of 
being  mad.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
dog  was  just  mad  enough  to  bite,  or  suffering 
from  some  ordinary  dog  disease,  without 
having  the  real  hydrophobia.  Such  dogs 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  safe  place  or  safely 
chained,  and  then  watched.  If  he  gets  over 
the  disease,  the  bitten  person  may  feel  at 
ease  about  the  consequences  of  the  bite.  If 
the  dog  dies  under  symptoms  of  the  real 
malignant  disease,  then  there  is  danger  for 
the  bitten  person,  although  even  then  there 
is  only  a  small  chance  of  his  or  her  taking 
the  disease.  It  is  claimed  that  only  one  per- 
son in  a  thousand  that  is  bitten  by  a  sup- 
posedly rabid  dog  dies  from  hydrophobia. 
It  is  a  wonder,  however,  that  many  of  them 
do  not  die  from  the  shock  and  from  the 
horror  of  the  terrible  fate  that  may  be  wait- 
ing them. 

»  «  » 

I  see  it  stated  that  a  certain  Dr.  Bjnnear 
claims  (in  "Medical  Eecord")  to  have  found 
a  sure  cure  for  hydrophobia,  even  after  that 
is  well  developed,  in  a  hot-vapor  or  Russian 
bath.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  said 
to  leave,  and  leave  for  good,  at  a  temperature 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Editor  Fowler  ("New  York 
Farmer")  comments  on  this  claim  as  follows : 
"Dr.  Kinnear" s  method  is  entirely  sensible ; 
and  if  any  one  has  blood-poisoning  from  any 
cause,  the  Russian  bath  of  vapor  or  the 
Turkish  bath  of  hot  air  is  the  best  way  out. 
Such  things  do  not  cost  much,  while  Giliier 
(who  manages  the  serum-injecting  resort  in 
New  York)  charges  what  the  trafiBc  will  bear. 
By  the  way,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  hot- 
bath  treatment;  it  was  practised  at  least 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  never  heard  of  a 
failure."  I  remember  very  distinctly  when 
this  treatment  was  recommended  not  only 
for  hydrophobia,  but  also  for  tetanus  (lock- 
jaw) and  for  various  other  minor  diseases, 
especially  rheumatism.  All  this  seems  to 
give  additional  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
vapor  bath  mentioned  by  me  in  an  earlier 
issue.  I  know  nothing  of  the  safety  or 
effectiveness  of  the  Pasteur  method,  but  I 
fear  it.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
squirted  full  of  the  poisonous  serum,  and  if 
we  can  find  a  cure  that  is  so  much  easier  and 
safer,  and  also  cheaper,  then  why  torture 
people  with  serum  injections  ? 

»  •  « 

Cows  During  Just  now  the  fact  is  very 

vividly  impressed  on  my 
the  Hot  season  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

easier  to  manage  cows  during  the  winter 
than  during  the  summer.  All  winter  long 
we  feed  a  certain  ration  of  cut  corn-stalks 
and  various  grains  (chopped),  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  The  cows  are  safely  in  the  warm 
stable,  in  greatest  contentment,  no  flies  or 
anything  else  bothering  them,  and  the  flow 
of  milk  is  steady  and  strong.  Just  at  this 
time  the  stables  are  too  hot  for  the  poor  an- 
imals' comfort,  and  the  atmosphere  outside 
too  full  of  flies,  while  the  pastures  are  dry 
and  dusty.  "We  see  again,  but  too  late,  where 
we  missed  it.  We  should  have  provided  more 
patches  of  oats  and  peas  for  green  feed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  abundant  pastm-es  of 
June  and  July.  I  believe  that  during  these 
hot  days  the  cows  should  be  kept  in  well- 
ventilated,  darkened  stables  from  which  the 
flies  are  driven  out  by  spraying  with  any  fly- 
repelling  mixture.  Then  if  they  are  fed  with 
fresh-cut  oats  and  peas,  all  they  will  eat,  the 
flow  of  milk  will  continue  full  and  free,  and 
the  cows  will  prove  a  source  of  profit  right 
along.   Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  f  armcir  who 


has  a  well-filled  silo.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  cows  should  not  have  the  same  rations 
now  as  during  the  winter.  They  would  do 
much  better  than  if  sent  out  in  the  pasture- 
field  to  be  tormented  all  day  long  by  the  flies. 
Possibly  at  some  time  some  one  will  give  us 
a  plan  how  to  construct  a  silo  suitable  for 
only  two  or  three  cows.  Any  man  having 
more  than  that  number  has  no  justification 
for  doing  without  a  silo.  Undoubtedly  silage 
with  bran  and  oil-meal  is  the  ideal  ration 
for  milk-cows  the  year  round.  But  as  long 
as  I  work  on  too  small  a  scale  to  have  a  silo 
I  must  provide  such  substitutes  as  green  oats 
and  peas ;  and  to  have  them  right  along  when 
needed  a  patch  should  be  planted  every  few 
weeks  until  midsummer  or  even  early  fall. 
I  have  had  nice  cuttings  of  oats  and  peas 
before  this  as  late  asthemiddle  of  December. 


A  Water  Creamery 


In  many  portions  of 
this  state,  and  probably 
of  other  states  as  well,  the  method  of  sep- 
arating the  cream  by  means  of  diluting  the 
freshly  drawn  milk  with  cold  water  is  be- 
coming very  popular.  The  diluted  milk  is 
set  in  deep  pans  or  cans,  and  after  twelve 
hours  the  skimmed  milk  is  drawn  off  from  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom 
until  only  the  cream 
is  left  in  the  can, 
and  can  then  be 
poured  off  from  the 
top,  when  the  can  is 
ready  for  washing 
or  simply  rinsing 
and  refilling.  This 
process  is  not  pat- 
ented nor  patent- 
able, although  there 
may  be  agents  trav- 
eling about  the 
country  who  claim 
that  they  have  a 
patent  on  some  form 
of  can,  and  try  to 
collect  royalty.  A 
bulletin  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Cornell 
University  exper- 
iment station  comes 
to  the  following 
conclusions :  "Sev- 
eral patents  have  been  granted  covering  un- 
important details  of  the  construction  of  cans 
in  which  the  dilution  of  milk  with  water  is 
recommended  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  cream.  Any  one  desiring  to  use  this  pro- 
cess of  doubtful  utility  is  perfectly  free  to  do 
so  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  holder 
of  any  patent  right  whatever.  The  Cornell 
University  agricultural  experiment  station 
(Ithaca,  New  York)  will  esteem  it  a  favor  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  any  one  who 
is  demanding  a  royalty  from  persons  who 
are  diluting  their  milk  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  raising  of  the  cream." 

»  *  « 

With  due  respect  for  Cornell's  learned 
men,  and  notwithstanding  their  opinion,  that 
"these  cans  are  not  separators  in  the  uni- 
versally accepted  sense  of  that  term,  and  can- 
not rank  in  efBcienej"  with  them,  that  they 
are  even  less  efiScient  than  the  best  forms  of 
deep-setting  systems,  such  as  the  Cooley 
creamer,  and  that  they  are  no  more  efficient 
than  the  old-fashioned  shallow  pan,  but  re- 
quire perhaps  less  labor."  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  plan  has  merits  which  will  not  fail 
to  recommend  its  use  to  many.  We  must 
not  forget  that  many  farmers  have  to  do 
entirely  without  ice.  We  use  the  Cooley 
creamer  system,  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  ice  during  the  season.  Wlien  you  have  no 
ice,  but  can  get  fresh,  cool  water  from  well 
or  spring,  and  when  saving  in  labor  counts 
for  much,  the  dilution  process  maj"  be  just 
the  thing  j  ou  want.  It  is  conducive  to  clean- 
liness, and  in  most  cases  results  in  a  better 
quality  of  butter  than  is  commonly  made  by 
the  shallow-pan  system.  This  higher  grade 
of  butter  alone  more  than  compensates  for 
the  small  loss  of  fat  (if  there  is  any) ;  and  the 
diluted  milk  is  just  as  good  for  the  hogs  as 
the  ordinary  skim-milk,  as  we  find  we  have 
to  add  water  to  the  slops  anyway  in  order  to 
have  swill  enough  for  our  hogs.  The  cans 
may  be  made  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
those  used  by  the  Cooley  creamer,  only 
larger.  The  tin  should  be  rather  heav>-  to 
be  durable.  The  bottom  is  inserted  slant- 
ingly toward  the  front.  Then  there  is  a  glass 
gauge  to  show  when  the  milk  is  all  out,  the 
cream  alone  remaining  in  the  can.  An  ordi- 
nary cover  will  do.  T.  Geeixek. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Buy  Coal  Early  During  the  past  sixteen 
years  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  fill  my  coal-house  to  the  roof  in  September 
or  early  in  October.  At  that  tune  the  roads 
are  dry  and  hard  and  the  hauling  good, 
while  one  is  sure  of  obtaining  dry  coal  and 
at  a  price  as  low  as  it  is  likely  to  be  any  time 
during  the  year.  \Mien  the  roads  are  dry 
and  hard  one  can  haul  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
as  easily  as  he  can  ten  when  they  are  soft, 
and  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  weight  of  dry  coal  and  wet  coal — a 
difference  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pounds  in  a  ton— and  that  is  an  item  worth 
considering.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen 
farmers  hauling  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wet 
coal  with  four  strong  horses  when  the  roads 
were  axle  deep.  They  had  paid  two  to  four 
cents  more  a  bushel  than  I  paid  in  the  fall, 
the  coal  was  not  half  so  good  as  mine,  it 
weighed  almost  one  fourth  heavier,  while  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling  it  was  more  than  ten 
cents  a  bushel. 

*  *  »^ 

When  one  has  a  big  coal-house  full  of  coal 
he  is  in  a  position  to  smile  at  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Many  times  have  I  seen  people 
compelled  to  burn  dirty  cobs  raked  out  of 
the  pig-pen,  saw  and  hack  up  old  stumps 
and  rails  and  even  burn  good  posts  because 
a  strike  had  stopped  the  supply  of  coal  and 
they  were  out.  I've  never  been  caught  in 
such  a  fix,  and  never  expect  to  be.  No  live 
man  need  be.  All  he  needs  is  a  dry  shed 
that  will  hold  a  supply  sufBcient  for  eight  or 
nine  months,  and  to  fill  it  now.  In  summer 
when  everything  is  dry  one  can  rake  up  a 
pile  of  cobs  in  the  yard  that  will  do  to  make 
the  short,  lively  fires  needed  most  days,  but 
in  winter  one  needs  coal,  and  must- have  it 
to  keep  warm.  Fill  up  the  coal-house  now, 
and  see  that  the  coal  is  dry  when  you  buy  it. 


Apply  Manure     ^ne  March  day  several 
years  ago  I  was  spreading 
in  the  Fall     ,     ,  %  ,5 
a  load  of  manure  on  land 

intended  for  corn  when  a  man  who  had 
made  a  success  of  market-gardening  came 
along.  "Have  you  much  of  that  manure?" 
he  asked.  I  said  there  was  probably  twenty 
loads  of  it.  "Four  twenties  are  eighty,"  he 
remarked.  "If  you  had  spread  that  manure 
last  October  or  November  one  load  would 
have  done  you  as  much  good  as  four  will 
now.  Experience  taught  me  that  fact.  Al- 
ways apply  barn-yard  manure  in  the  fall  if 
you  want  to  get  the  full  value  of  it  the  next 
year."  I  have  since  learned  that  he  was 
right.  Manure  applied  in  the  fall  is  not 
wasted— washed  away  and  obliterated,  as 
many  old  farmers  contend— but  it  is  con- 
verted into  humus  and  made  available  for 
the  succeeding  crop,  while  manure  that  is 
applied  in  spring  is  not  "digested"  until 
after  the  crop  has  about  completed  its 
growth,  then  it  has  no  need  for  it.  About 
all  one  gets  out  of  spring-applied  manure  is 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  late  in  the  season. 
The  only  land  upon  which  I  would  apply 
manure  in  spring  is  that  intended  for  winter 
wheat.  By  fall  the  manure  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  wheat-plant  and^  a  vigorous 
growth  would  be  certain. 


Last  spring  a  tenant-farmer  wrote  me  that 
there  was  at  least  ahundred  loads  of  manure 
in  the  barn-yard  of  the  farm  he  had  leased, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  would 
pay  him  to  apply  it  to  the  land  he  would 
plant  to  corn.  I  informed  him  that  it  would 
provided  he  could  lease  the  farm  for  another 
year.  A  few  days  ago  he  wrote  again  stat- 
ing that  he  had  applied  the  maniue  and 
plowed  it  in,  and  that  all  he  had  gotten  from 
it  was  weeds  and  grass,  and  to  keep  them 
down  he  had  been  obliged  to  cultivate  his 
corn  six  times.  Now  he  writes  that  he  has 
leased  the  farm  another  year,  and  asks  if  I 
would  sow  wheat  iu  the  corn,  which  will 
soon  be  ready  to  cut.  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly. The  land  is  reasonably  clean  and 
well  filled  with  available  fertility,  and  with- 
out a  doubt  the  wheat  will  make  a  strong 
growth  this  faU,  and  should  yield  a  Yeiy  fair 
crop  next  year. 

«  «  « 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  aU  to  apply  manure 
to  the  garden  and  to  any  spot  where  a  strong 
and  vigorous  growth  is  desired  next  season. 
I  would  put  on  the  manure  now,  or  early  in 
October,  and  either  turn  it  under  shallow  or 
leave  it  lie  on  the  surface.  Next  spring  the 
land  can  be  plowed  deep  and  the  decayed 
manure  will  be  well  mixed  with  it.  In  my 
own  practice  I  can  see  little  difference  be- 
tween leaving  it  on  the  surface  and  turning 
it  under,  unless  it  be  fresh  and  coarse. 
Coarse  manure  wiU  decay  more  completely 
if  turned  under  three  or  four  inches  than  if 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  all  winter. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  select  the  spots  now 
where  the  early  vegetables,  such  as  radishes, 
lettuce,  etc.,  are  to  be  grown  next  year,  and 
to  cover  those  spots  with  about  four  Inches 
of  fresh,  strong  manure.  This  is  allowed  to 
lie  there  until  the  beds  are  to  be  dug  over 
for  planting,  when  the  soil  wiU  be  found  as 
rich  and  mellow  as  any  one  could  desire. 
Tlie  available  fertility  has  leached  into  the 
soil,  while  the  covering  has  protected  it  from 
the  heavy  rains  that  beat  down  and  pack 
naked  soils.  "\Yhen  planting-time  comes 
rake  off  the  coarse  litter,  loosen  the  soil  with 
a  fork  and  sow  the  seed,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  fine  growth  the  plants  will 
make.  Asparagus  and  rhubarb  should  be 
covered  the  same  way— four  to  six  inches 
with  strong  fresh  manure  about  the  first  of 
November.  This  is  left  on  until  growth 
begins,  then  the  coarse  litter  is  just  moved 
off  the  crowns  of  the  plants  and  left  to  decay 
beside  the  rows  or  hills. 

»  »  » 

gg^pgj  Almost  every  farmer  is  eaUed  on  at 
divers  and  sundry  times  by  the 
hoboes  who  wander  up  and  down  the  land 
living  on  the  contributions  of  the  generous 
soil-tiller.  Some  of  these  chaps  ask  for 
something  to  do  to  earn  a  meal,  and  it  will 
be  found,  generally,  that  these  are  working- 
men  in  hard  luck,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
encourage  their  desire  to  keep  their  hand  in, 
so  to  speak,  or  it  might  forget  its  cunning. 
Just  at  this  time  it  is  not  difBcult  to  find 
them  a  good  job.  Offer  the  next  caller  a 
corn-knife  or  brush-scythe,  and  indicate 
about  how  many  weeds  he  may  cut  from  the 
fence  rows  and  corners  for  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  milk.  If  he  is  a  worker  he 
will  lay  the  allotted  number  low  in  a  short 
time.  If  he  is  afllicted  with  "that  tired 
feeling"  he  will  quickly  decline  the  favor. 

*  *  « 

Weeds  Despite  all  one  can  do  the  weeds 
will  grow.  Those  scarcelj'  notice- 
able this  week  will  be  as  high  as  one's  head 
next,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  cut 
and  slash  early  and  late.  The  best  tool  I 
have  ever  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  short 
scythe — not  a  brush-scythe;  they  are  too 
heavy — a  blade  about  twentj'  inches  in 
length  attached  to  an  ordinary  snath.  If 
these  cannot  be  obtained  get  the  shortest 
scji;he  to  be  found.  In  cutting  large,  hard 
weeds  cut  upward  and  with  the  heel  of  the 
blade.  If  one  is  careful  weeds  of  any  size  can 
be  cut  without  bending  the  blade  or  turning 
the  edge. 

*  *  * 

Grading  Roads  "  ^^^^  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  spring 
or  early  summer  is  the  proper  time  to  grade 
roads.  Grades  made  at  that  season  become 
packed  hard  and  solid  during  the  summer 
and  remain  firm  enough  to  shed  water  in 
winter.  Every  man  who  has  done  any  work 
on  the  roads  knows  this.  And  he  knows, 
further,  that  all  grades  built  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  remain  soft  until  the  following 
spring,  and  if  we  have  much  rain  or  freez- 
ing and  thawing  during  the  winter  they  be- 
come veritable  beds  of  slush  and  remain  so. 
Knowing  these  things  it  would  seem  that 
people  who  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  building 
and  keeping  up  the  roads  would  insist  on 
having  the  work  done  at  the  proper  season ; 
yet  I  see  farmers — the  men  who  use  the 
roads  and  pay  for  keeping  them  up — on 
every  hand  busy  "working  the  roads."  The 
overseers  tell  me  they  could  not  get  them  out 
to  "work  out  their  tax"  any  earlier,  and  as 
it  has  to  be  done,  "according  to  law,"  they 
are  doing  it  now — making  trouble  for  them- 
selves. Many  times  I  have  heard  that  the 
farmers  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  and 
seeing  this  road-butchering  going  on  one  is 
almost  compelled  to  believe  it. 

Fked  Gruxdt. 

i. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BRAN 

Experimenters  are  studying  the  question 
of  compressing  wheat-bran  into  bricks  for 
export  to  Denmark  and  other  European 
dairy  countries  that  buy  American  feeding- 
stuffs  and  then  compete  with  American- 
finished  products  in  the  world's  markets. 
Bran  is  especially  useful  for  feeding  in  eon- 
junction  with  corn-meal,  which  is  concen- 
trated and  tends  to  "pack"  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  a  food  rich  in  protein,  and  is  known  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogenous 
element  of  fertility  in  soils.  Wheat  is 
known  to  be  extremely  hard  on  soil,  and  the 
chemist  has  found  that  most  of  the  soil 
strength  goes  into  the  bran.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  the  extreme  foil}'  can  be  seen 
of  exporting  bran  and  letting  that  much 
fertility  go  out  of  the  cormtry  to  enrich  for- 
eign lands,  necessitating  the  purchase  in 
lieu  thereof  of  artificial  fertilizers  of  all 
kinds  to  keep  up  our  own  fertility  of  soil. 

Gut  K  Mitchell. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

HAXDLixG  THE  POTATO  Ceop. — There 
are  more  bushels  of  potatoes  grown 
in  the  world  than  there  are  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  In  the  United 
States  the  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  leading 
grains,  but  a  full  crop  for  us  means  about 
three  bushels  for  each  inhabitant,  or  over 
two  hundred  million  bushels.  The  primitive 
way  of  harvesting  the  crop  was  with  a  hoe 
or  fork,  and  a  big  acreage  is  yet  dirg  by  this 
method.  When  the  rule  was  to  check  the 
hills,  placing  them  three  feet  apart,  a  good 
hand  would  dig  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  three 
or  three  and  one  half  daj's,  picking  the 
potatoes  into  baskets  and  emptying  them 
into  piles  that  would  be  covered  with  straw 
or  grass,  or  into  wagons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  field.  The  expense  of  digging  an  acre 
of  checked  potatoes  was  three  or  four 
dollars,  according  to  the  yield  and  the 
condition  of  the  ground.  I  have  used  cheap 
and  costly  diggers,  but  if  I  could  now 
have  potatoes  harvested  for  three  dollars 
an  acre  I  should  not  want  to  own  a  digger 
of  any  kind.  "The  man  with  a  hoe"  can 
get  them  clean,  does  not  bruise  them, 
and  leaves  the  teams  free  for  other  work. 
But  potatoes  yield  best  when  the  hills  are 
comparatively  close,  and  many  growers 
want  ten  thousand  hills  on  an  acre.  The 
planters  do  not  check  the  hills,  and  drilled 
potatoes  cannot  be  dug  profitably  with  hoe 
or  fork.  Hence  the  need  of  diggers  drawn 
by  horse-power,  and  of  these  there  are 
many  kinds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 


CoxcEEXixG  Diggers.— The  very  cheap 
digger  is  a  sort  of  double  mold-board  plow, 
with  a  few  steel  prongs  to  sift  the  dirt  away 
from  the  potatoes.   I  have  used  one  such 
digger  with  fair  satisfaction  under  some 
conditions.   If  the  potatoes  do  not  "strag- 
gle" in  the  hill,  if  they  are  not  very  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  clear  of  grass  and  weeds,  such  a  digger 
does  good  work  on  level  land.  Thousands 
are  in  use,  and  are  labor-savers.    But  pota- 
toes should  not  be  planted  at  the  surface, 
and  if  the  planting  is  fairly  deep  and  the 
ground  loose  the  lowest  tubers  in  the  hill 
are  too  far  below  the  surface  for  the  cheap 
digger.   It  must  be  run  so  deep  to  prevent 
cutting  the  potatoes  that  it  has  too  much 
loose  soil  mixed  with  the  tubers  to  handle 
all  satisfactorily.    The  soil  that  is  thrown 
to  each  side  and  that  which  sifts  back  into 
the  furrow  covers  the  potatoes,  and  pickers 
do  not  do  good  work.  With  such  a  digger  I. 
have  found  it  necessary  to  run  twice  in  the 
same  row  to  get  a  clean  job  of  work,  but 
this  is  expensive.    The  cleanest  digger  is 
one  that  elevates  all  the  ground  that  is  in 
the  row,  carrying  up  the  soil,  potatoes,  vines 
and  any  grass  that  may  be  in  the  row,  sift- 
ing the  soil  through  screens  into  the  furrow, 
throwing  vines  and  such  stuff  to  one  side, 
and  then  dropping  the  potatoes  upon  the 
ground  that  has  been  made  level  by  the  soil 
that  has  dropped  back  through  the  screens. 
Such  a  digger  does  clean  work,  and  reduces 
man's  labor  to  the  mininnun,  but  the  draw- 
backs are  the  costliness  of  the  machine  and 
the  excessive  power  required  to  run  it.  In 
compact  soil  four  horses  find  the  work  very 
heavy.   Every  grower  must  choose  for  him- 
self, all  depending  upon  local  conditions, 
but  it  is  my  experience  that  the  costly  digger 
is  the  most  nearly  satisfactory,  being  the 
cheapest,  everything  considered. 


Using  Boxes  Fob  Handling.— Bushel 
boxes  are  a  good  investment  for  the  potato- 
grower.  If  I  were  growing  only  an  acre  a 
year  I  should  have  these  boxes,  as  they  are 
serviceable  in  many  way^  on  a  farm.  Tliey 
hold  a  bushel  of  potatoes  when  level  fiiU, 
and  can  be  tiered  upon  the  wagon  to  any 
convenient  height.  Fifty  make  a  good  load 
when  drawing  potatoes  from  the  field.  The 
pickers  fill  that  number  and  then  hand  them 
up  to  the  driver  of  the  wagon,  who  can  un- 
load and  return  the  empties  while  the  pick- 
ers fill  fifty  other  boxes.  If  the  potatoes  are 
not  for  immediate  shipping  or  need  sorting 
they  may  be  placed  in  ricks  at  a  convenient 
pointandcoveredwith  straw,  or,  preferably, 
put  into  a  dark  shed  that  has  a  dirt  floor, 
where  the  sorting  can  be  done  regardless  of 
the  state  of  the  weather.  In  many  sections 
it  is  the  rule  not  to  pick  up  any  except  mer- 
chantable potatoes,  and  thus  save  the  labor 
of  sorting  at  the  rick  or  shed.  The  boxes 
are  always  convenient,  no  matter  what  dis- 
position is  to  be  made  of  the  crop.  The 


trucker  needs  the  boxes  when  drawing  the 
potatoes  to  market,  as  they  prevent  bruising 
and  lighten  the  work  of  delivery.  Different 
varieties  can  be  kept  separate.  In  deliver- 
ing bulk  potatoes  to  a  car  one  man  can  un- 
load as  quickly  as  two  with  basket  and 
shovel.  The  boxes  are  handy  in  the  spring 
when  seed  is  to  be  cut  and  taken  to  the  field. 
A  bass  wood  box  is  light,  and  if  properly 
made  and  cared  for  will  last  for  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years. 

^  «  * 

Saving  Seed.— Most  growers  south  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  seeds  grown  farther  north.  The 
potato  is  most  vigorous  in  a  cool  latitude, 
and  does  not  start  its  buds  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  southern  seed.  The  objection  to 
dependence  upon  northern  seed  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  varieties  wanted.  There 
are  scores  of  varieties  more  or  less  exten- 
sively grown,  and  these  are  sold  too  often 
under  whatever  name  is  most  popular. 
When  seed  can  be  gotten  true  to  name,  it  is 
my  e:;fperience  that  a  change  of  stock  is 
desirable  if  it  comes  from  a  locality  espec- 
ially adapted  to  this  vegetable.  Many 
growers  hesitate  about  using  large  potatoes 
for  seed  on  account  of  the  expense.  If 
thrifty  "seconds,"  grow^n  from  large  seed, 
can  be  gotten,  they  may  make  as  big  a  yield 
as  cuttings  of  large  potatoes;  but  the  fact 
should  be  unquestioned  that  the  continued 
use  of  small  seed  causes  degeneration.  Too 
many  stalks  are  produced,  the  sets  are  too 
numerous,  and  the  crop  is  found  to  be  under- 
sized. In  order  to  secure  fewer  sets  from 
such  seed  a  few  growers  thin  their  potatoes, 
but  the  work  is  laborious,  must  be  done  at  a 
certain  time  for  best  resiilts,  and  will  be 
neglected  by  most  growers.  Potatoes  for 
seed  save  best  when  placed  in  small  piles  or 
narrow  ricks  late  in  the  season,  covered 
deeply  with  straw,  and  then  with  soil. 
When  the  earth  covering  has  frozen  through 
to  the  straw  another  heavy  covering  of 


butter  that  is  greatly  relished  by  the  people 
of  that  country.  In  Tunis  these  sheep  have 
been  bred  more  for  wool  and  mutton  and 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  bred  of  sheep 
ever  introduced  into  northern  Africa. 

In  1779  the  first  pair  of  Tunis  sheep  were 
brought  to  America.  They  were  placed 
xmder  the  care  of  Judge  Richard  Peters,  of 
Belmont,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
who  bred  and  raised  them  pure  for  many 
years  with  remarkable  success.  Thej' 
proved  to  be  very  hardy  and  prolific,  but 
fine  merino  wool  was  selling  at  $2  a  pound, 
and  mutton  sheep  were  poor  property. 
Judge  Peters  sent  a  number  of  the  Tunis 
sheep  to  Xorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  where  they  were  bred 
and  raised  in  considerable  numbers  until, 
the  Civil  War,  during  which  they  were  about 
all  destroyed. 

DESCBIPTION 

In  color  young  lambs  are  generally  red  or 
fawn.  As  they  increase  in  age  the  wool  be- 
comes a  light  gray,  but  never  black  and 
never  pure  white.  The  faces  of  the  rams 
are  generally  brown  or  fawn,  and  the  ewes 
brown  to  light  fawn,  with  frequently  a  white 
face  or  white  forehead;  legs  brown  and 
white.  In  form  they  are  of  good  length, 
with  round,  straight  body,  small,  tapering 
neck,  with  a  deer-shaped  head  and  nose, 
pendulous  ears  and  short  legs.  They  carry 
the  head  erect,  and  are  quick,  strong  and 
active.  They  are  of  medium  size  and  fine 
bone.  Mature  rams  weigh  from  150  to  200 
pounds ;  eAves,  from  120  to  150  pounds.  They 
shear  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  good  medium 
wool.  They  are  very  hardy  and  prolific. 
The  ewes  wiU  bring  two  crops  of  lambs  a 
year,  or  they  will  bring  lambs  any  month  in 
the  year  the  owner  may  desire  them  to  come, 
which  is  one  great  advantage  they  possess 
over  other  breeds.  But  the  raising  of  two 
crops  of  lambs  a  year  cannot  be  continued 
long  without  injury  to  the  flock. 

I  have  never  seen  one  with  a  running  nose 


Tunis  Ewe  ani  L  i:. 


straw  should  be  given  to  retain  the  frost  in 
the  soil.  The  potatoes  should  be  examined 
in  the  spring,  and  removed  before  they  begin 
to  sprout.  Vigorous  seed  is  the  first  prime 
essential  in  successful  potato-growing. 

David. 

A. 

TUNIS  SHEEP 

I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  that  I  have  no  sheep  to  sell.  I  am 
ready  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to 
history  or  the  breeding  of  the  Tunis  sheep, 
but  it  will  be  useless  for  any  one  to.  write 
me  to  buy  sheep,  for  I  have  none  to  spare. 

HISTORY 

Tunis,  formerly  known  as  Carthage,  is  a 
mountainous  country  in  northern  Africa, 
and  at  one  time  stood  first  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  mighty 
Hannibal  led  the  brave  Carthagenian  army 
over  the  snow-covered  Alps,  and  for  seven- 
teen years  held  high  carnival  among  the 
flowery  fields  of  Italy,  in  defiance  of  the 
combined  Roman  legions.  ' 

Such  is  the  native  land  of  the  Tunis  sheep. 
They  are  a  species  of  the  broad  or  fat  tail 
breed,  and  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  they  have  been  bred  and  raised  in  all 
purity  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Tunis,  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Algeria.  They 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  Leviticus 
iii.  9.  About  twenty-three  hundred  years 
ago  Herodotus  describes  them  as  being  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  having  a  tail  one 
cubit  (eighteen  inches)  in  width.  From  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  the  leading 
variety  of  sheep  bred  and  raised  throughout 
the  Barbary  states  in  northern  Africa  and 
in  Turkey,  Persia  and  Arabia.  In  Turkey 
these  sheep  are  bred  partly  for  the  fat  of  the 
tail,  which  sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds 
or  more,  and  is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of 


at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  are  the 
cleanest  sheep  I  ever  saw.  They  are  very 
gentle  and  yet  full  of  life  and  vigor.  They 
are  hornless,  but  occasionally  a  ram  w  ill 
have  horns.  I  have  never  raised  but  one 
that  had  horns. 

The  tail  of  the  Tunis  lamb  when  first  born 
is  the  same  length  and  size  as  lambs'  tails  of 
any  other  breed  of  sheep  with  the  exception 
of  loose  skin  at  the  upper  end  next  to  the 
body.  The  tail  can  be  docked  long  or  short 
the  same  as  other  breeds,  but  if  the  tail  is 
not  docked  or  only  the  little  end  docked  it 
will  grow  to  weigh  five  or  six  pounds  on 
mature  sheep.  From  the  time  they  are  four 
or  five  weeks  old  they  can  be  easily  fattened. 
They  readily  learn  to  eat  and  quickly  re- 
spond to  feed  and  good  care.  Tliey  produce 
the  finest  of  muttons.  They  are  the  most 
numerous  breed  of  sheep  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  be  the  Merino. 

They  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  hot 
climates,  but  w  ill  stand  any  climate.  They 
are  possessed  of  many  good  qualities. 

Our  experience  in  breeding  and  raising 
the  Tunis  sheep  has  been  very  interesting. 

J.  A.  GUILLIAMS. 


ARTESIAN  IRRIGATION 

Artesian  irrigation  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  independent  systems  practised 
'throughout  the  arid  West.  ITie  low  valleys 
having  good  watersheds  and  natural  basins 
for  catchment  areas  have  imniense  under- 
flow channels  that  can  be  tapped  by  sinking 
pipes  from  the  surface.  Tliere  are  hundreds 
of  valleys  in  the  twenty  states  comprising 
the  irrigated  realm  where  artesian  wells 
can  be  made  successful  reservoir  builders. 
The  number  of  such  wells  now  reaches 
several  thousand,  and  the  flow  ranges  from 
five  gallons  to  five  thousand  gallons  a 


minute.  It  is  estimated  that  a  flow  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  gallons,  equivalent 
to  one  second  foot  a  minute,  will  furnish 
enough  water  to  irrigate  three  hundred  and 
and  twenty  acres- one  half  section,  or  two 
Western  homesteads. 

Wells  are  sunk  by  boring  or  drilling,  using 
pipes  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
When  water  is  struck  it  immediately  rises 
to  its  level,  and  in  some  instances  spouts  up 
several  feet  above  the  surface.  The  flow 
continues  steadily  throughout  the  entire 
season,  never  diminishing  except  when 
numerous  wells  are  put  down  in  one  field. 
If  a  tap  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  the 
flow  can  be  placed  under  control.  The 
w-ater  has  a  high  temperature,  and  never 
freezes  during  the  coldest  w  inter.  Some 
owners  of  wells  have  pipes  carrying  water 
through  their  poultrj-houses,  thereby  keep- 
ing an  even  temperature  throughout  the 
winter  and  assuring  plenty  of  eggs  and 
healthy  f  owis.  The  well-water  makes  excel- 
lent ponds  for  ducks  and  geese,  and  supplies 
horses  and  cattle  with  warm  water  during 
the  cold  winter  days. 

The  great  James  river  valley,  of  South 
Dakota,  is  one  of  the  largest  artesian  well 
sections  of  the  w^orld.  In  southern  California 
the  w^ells  are  more  certain  sources  of  water- 
supply  than  many  of  the  irrigation  canals. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  an  extensive 
artesian  well  field,  where  six-inch  pipes  are 
sunk  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  and  a 
large  canal  is  supplied  from  this  source.  In 
central  Washington  the  wells  are  used  for 
general  irrigation.  The  water  is  held  in 
reservoirs  and  sold  at  a  specified  rate  for 
inch  or  cubic  foot  flow\  It  hastens  germina- 
tion of  seeds  because  of  increasing  both 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  assists  trees 
and  vines  in  making  vigorous  growth  in 
early  spring,  when  most  needed  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  pests  and  dangers  of  disease. 

In  sinking  wells  for  artesian  water  one 
must  notice  the  contour  of  the  country,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  watershed  w  ill  jus- 
tify the  supposition  that  water  can  be  ob- 
tained; but  in  most  mountainous  sections 
the  underflow  is  abundant  and  pressui'e 
great.  Joel  Shomaker. 

^  i. 

EFFECT  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA  UPON 
TURNIPS 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  where 
turnips  are  grown  for  stock-feeding 
nitrate  of  soda  is  commonlj-  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  when  the  plants  are  about 
three  weeks  old.  As  it  is  known  that  the 
presence  of  nitrates  in  excessive  quantities 
renders  the  food  more  or  less  harmful  to 
the  animal  system,  the  question  was  often 
asked,  "Are  these  turnips  as  healthful  as 
those  not  so  grown?"  and  a  series  of 
experiments  covering  two  years  was  con- 
ducted to  answer  it. 

Plots  of  roots  were  grown  with  and 
w  ithout  this  fertilizer.  In  each  case  large' 
returns  were  obtained  from  the  plots  fer- 
tilized with  the  nitrate,  as  was  expected. 
The  roots  were  fed  to  sheep  of  the  same 
age,  development  and  weight,  with  the  result 
that  the  animals  fed  the  nitrated  turnips 
formed  less  meat  than  those  given  roots 
grown  w  ithout  it.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  the  roots  were  eaten  in  about  equal 
amounts  of  nitrated  and  non-nitrated  by  the 
different  pens  of  animals,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence gained  in  flesh  by  the  sheep  fed  with 
non-nitrated  turnips  is  about  offset  by  the 
larger  yield  of  the  nitrated  roots,  since  these 
latter  could  be  fed  for  a  longer  time.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  if  this  were  followed  in 
practice  there  would  have  to  be  considered 
the  extra  hay  and  grain  fed  during  this  time. 
In  some  cases  the  yield  was  found  large 
enough  to  allow  for  three  weeks'  extra 
feeding. 

During  the  experiments  much  trouble  was 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  feet  of  the 
animals  in  a  healthy  condition,  in  all  cases 
the  difficulty  being  greatest  where  the  stock 
was  fed  upon  nitrated  turnips.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  the  matter  stands  in  favor  of 
the  roots  grown  without  nitrate  of  soda, 
at  least  as  far  as  sheep  are  concerned. 


RUST  PREVENTIVE 

The  best  thing  I  have  seen  or  used  to  keep 
plows,  cultivators  and  all  other  farm  inii  lc- 
ments  from  rusting  is  to  use  petroleum  ami 
lamp-black  about  the  consistency  of  pai'.t. 
Put  it  on  with  a  brush  or  swab.  If  the 
implement  is  dry  and  clean  when  it  is  i-ut 
on  it  will  never  rust  as  long  as  the  paint 
stays  on.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  you  do 
not  have  to  clean  it  off.  If  it  is  a  plow,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  hitch  to  it,  stick  it  in 
the  ground  and  go  ahead. 

Reuben  Wellek. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 

THE  Fruit  Industry.— For  many 
years  we  have  been  imagining  tliat 
"the  bottom  was  soon  to  drop  out  of 
the  fruit  business."  "We  had  already 
more  fruit  than  we  could  sell  at  the  old 
high  prices,  while  every  year  a  new  lot  of 
trees,  planted  during  the  years  of  good 
dejnand,  were  coming  into  bearing.  We 
expected  such  an  outcome  here,  especially 
in  the  growing  of  Bartlett  pears.  We  have  a 
great  many  young  orchards  in  this  vicinity, 
and  with  all  of  them  bearing  freely  the 
aggregate  crop  must  be  very  large.  Tet 
even  now  there  is  no  surplus  in  sight.  The 
Bartlett  crop  has  found  ready  buyers  at 
slightly  increased  prices,  and  the  outlook  is 
for  a  small  crop  of  apples,  with  a  strong 
demand  and  remunerative  prices.  We  seem 
to  have  made  one  mistake  in  our  calculations 
and  prophecies.  We  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  running  out  and  dying  out 
of  the  older  trees.  Comparatively  few 
young  orchards  have  been  planted  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  cry  of  over- 
production had  frightened  the  would-be 
planter.  The  younger  orchards  planted  just 
before  that  time  take  the  place  of  the  old 
trees  that  are  now  beginning  to  give  out. 
But  that  is  about  all.  Xeglect  is  beginning 
to  tell.  The  crops  are  not  gaining  in  volume 
as  we  had  expected  and  feared.  I  believe 
.  that  more  trees  just  now  are  giving  out  and 
actually  dying  than  are  replaced  by  recent 
planting.  At  the  same  time  the  population 
has  increased,  and  the  taste  for  fruits  has 
become  much  more  general.  People  have 
found  out  that  fruit  is  a  good  thing,  and  they 
will  and  must  have  it.  In  short,  the  cry  of 
overproduction  has  spent  its  force.  A  fruit 
famine  has  almost  become  more  likely  than 
an  oversupplj".  Such  conditions  as  we  had 
in  isnti,  in  the  apple  business,  may  not  very 
soon  occur  again. 

This  vicinity  is  one  of  the  foremost  apple- 
producing  sections  of  the  state  and  the 
United  States.  It  looks  like  a  vast  orchard. 
Yet  look  at  the  trees  I  They  are  in  bad 
shape— neglected,  blighted,  often  dying,  and 
not  a  young  orchard  planted  in  years.  And 
I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  the  older 
ones  can  be  restored  to  their  former  thrift 
and  usefulness.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
remedy — the  ax.  The  fundamental  mistake 
that  has  been  made  by  those  who  planted 
these  orchards— namely,  unreasonably  close 
planting— is  now  showing  its  doleful  results. 
In  many  of  the  apple  orchards  the  trees 
stand  only  thirty  feet  apart.  The  branches 
(if  adjoining  trees  are  interlaced  and  inter- 
v.oven.  You  can't  get  in  between  with  a 
ladder,  nor  is  it  possible  to  spraj"  as  spraying 
should  be  done.  There  is  no  chance  for  a 
ray  of  light  to  reach  the  ground  anywhere 
between  the  trees.  Insects  have  full  sway. 
Diseases  attack  the  trees  without  hindrance. 
If  there  is  any  fruit  it  remains  under-sized, 
gnarly,  insect-eaten,  colorless.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  tried  to  find  a  remedy  in 
trimming  the  trees  severely.  I  believe  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  down  every 
other  row  diagonally,  or  in  many  eases 
every  other  row  and  every  other  tree  in  the 
remaining  rows.  Then  plow  and  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  spray. 


New  Plantings.— Very  few  people  are 
going  to  apply  that  remedy,  however,  and  I 
can  see  no  salvation  for  the  old  orchards 
otherw'ise.  So  instead  of  an  increase  in 
apple  production  we  are  going  to  have  a 
steady  decrease.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to 
begin  setting  out  new  apple  orchards.  But 
whoever  undertakes  it  must  try  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  which  w^ere  made  and  are  still 
being  made  in  the  planting  and  management 
of  the  older  orchards.  Set  apple-trees  not 
less  than  forty  feet  apart  each  way.  Plant 
hoed  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage, 
or  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc., 
between  the  young  trees.  Never,  never  sow 
grain  in  an  orchard,  unless  it  be  oats  and 
peas  to  be  cut  green.  Use  manures  freely 
for  the  hoed  crops,  and  give  the  best  of  culti- 
vation right  along.  Spray  the  trees  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  paragrene  two  or 
three  times  every  season.  After  six  or  eight 
years  of  such  management  quit  growing 
any  crops  in  tne  orchard  except  fruit.  Plow 
and  harrow  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season, 
but  let  the  orchard  alone  after  July.  You 
might  sow  crimson  clover  in  midsummer, 
and  this  may  be  allowed  to  winter-kill,  or  at 
any  rate  be  plowed  under  in  spring.  That 
is  the  way  to  raise  good  apples,  and  to  make 
them  pay  big  profits.  I  still  believe  in 
apples  and  apple-growing  if  thus  managed. 


Early  Peas.— I  am  still  in  doubt  whether 
it  is  very  profitable  to  raise  green  peas  for 
market  or  not.  There  are  two  items  of 
expense  which  seem  to  be  so  considerable  as 
to  cut  the  profits  down  to  a  very  low  point, 
or  wipe  them  out  altogether.  One  item  is 
the  cost  of  seed;  the  other,  that  of  picking. 
Seedsmen  charge  us  S4  a  bushel  and 
upw:ard  for  the  varieties  that  are  best  to 
plant.  In  theory  the  problem  is  very  simple. 
Get  a  start  and  grow  yoxir  own  seed.  For 
some  reason  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
growing  my  own  peas  for  seed.  Our  people 
usually  gather  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and 
the  leavings  are  hardly  ever  considered 
worth  harvesting  and  threshing.  I  will 
have  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  plant  a 
patch  purposely  for  seed.  It  is  true,  with 
the  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  varieties 
we  think  we  must  have  in  order  to  have 
change  and  a  succession  right  along,  it  is 
fussy  work  to  save  seed  of  them  all.  Yet 
this  for  market-garden  piirposes  is  hardly 
necessary.  We  may  be  able  to  buy  the 
Alaska  for  earliest  at  a  reasonably  low 
price.  We  can  also  grow  them  as  easily  as 
any  other  pea  if  we  want  to  have  our  own 
for  seed.  The  wrinkled  peas  are  a  little 
more  difBcult  to  grow,  and  the  seed  is  there- 
fore more  expensive.  I  would  want  at  least 
three  varieties— Nott's  Excelsior,  Horsford's 
Market  Garden  pea  and  the  Telephone, 
with  its  large  pods  and  large  peas.  The 
last  mentioned  usually  sells  at  a  higher 
flgui^'  in  the  markets  than  the  others.  But 
I  would  hardly  know  which  one  of  these  to 
discard  if  I  had  to  be  restricted  to  three 
sorts.  Thus  we  have  three  or  four  varieties 
of  which  it  might  be  wise  to  grow  our  own 
seed.  Of  course,  if  the  peas  have  bugs  in 
them  we  must  subject  them  to  the  bisulphid 
of  carbon  treatment ;  but  that  is  a  rather 
simple  and  inexpensive  matter.  Most  of  the 
peas  we  find  in  seed-stores  are  more  or  less 
bug-eaten.  «  *  » 

So  long  as  we  only  pick  peas  for  our  own 
table  the  labor  cuts  no  figure.  But  when 
we  wish  to  put  bushels  of  them  on  the  mar- 
ket the  question  is  how  to  have  it  done 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  as  much  or 
nearlj"  as  much  for  the  job  as  the  peas  will 
bring  in  market.  The  pods  of  the  .rUaska  are 
rather  scattering,  but  the  crop  is  planted 
very  early,  comes  at  a  time  when  green  peas 
are  yet  scarce  and  brings  a  good  price.  N ott's 
Excelsior,  and  to  some  extent  Horsford'.s, 
grow  in  clusters,  so  that  the  gathering  is  done 
much  more  quickly  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Alaska.  The  Telephone  pods,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  more  scattering  are  so  large 
and  plump  that  they  soon  fill  a  basket.  How 
delicious  any  of  these  peas  are,  too,  when 
gathered  before  they  get  too  old !  We  would 
not  tire  of  them  if  we  had  them  on  the  table 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  like  to  have  a 
small  portion  of  young  and  tender  carrots 
cut  in  small  pieces  cooked  with  the  peas, 
and  do  not  object  to  a  little  fried  (fat)  pork 
or  fried  pork  gravy  as  a  flavoring.  I  believe 
that  we  could  and  should  have  peas  in  the 
home  garden  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
people  ordinarily  have  them.  We  had 
several  nice  messes  of  Horsford's  Market 
Garden  pea  in  August ;  of  course,  we  had 
the  different  sorts  all  through  .June  and  July, 
and  I  am  only  sorry  we  do  not  have  any 
more  now.  I  noticed  there  was  some  call 
for  them  on  the  part  of  my  customers  even  as 
late  as  August,  and  I  believe  they  would  find 
ready  sale  right  along.  Some  years  we  can 
grow  peas  very  easily  all  summer  and  fall, 
but  in  other  years  the  plants  mildew  badly 
during  hot  weather.  Of  course  I  have  tried 
the  much-advertised  Gradus,  or  Prosperity, 
pea.  I  find  it  very  early,  and  the  pods  and 
seeds  very  large.  With  me,  however,  the 
pods  are  not  as  well  filled  as  I  would  like, 
and  the  plant  does  not  seem  prolific.  So  for 
the  present,  and  while  the  seed  is  yet  high 
priced,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  planting  or 
recommending  it  for  market.  It  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  a  good  thing  for  the  amateur. 
*  *  * 

As  to  amount  of  seed  to  be  used  for  a 
given  length  of  drill  I  have  not  yet  changed 
my  earlier  opinion  that  heavy  seeding  is 
necessary  if  one  wants  a  full  crop.  I  would 
not  plant  more  than  two  hundred  feet  of 
row  with  one  quart  of  seed  of  any  of  these 
varieties.  This  sows  the  smaller  peas  of  the 
Alaska  variety  more  thickly  (in  number) 
than  the  larger  ones  of  the  wrinkled  sorts ; 
but  the  Alaska  can  stand  closer  in  the  row 
than  the  others.  T.  Greixek. 

IxTEXsivE  Gardening  Institute,  of 
Philadelphia,  says,  "We  are  working  away 
at  experiments  in  strawberries  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  results  surprising  to 
the  growers  of  this  favorite  berry.  Are  not 
the  great  questions  for  the  farmer  just  now 
packing,  shipping  and  marketing?" 


THE  NORWAY  MAPLE 

Unquestionably  the  Norway  maple  (Acer 
plantanoides)  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
most  desirable  of  the  numerous  shade-trees 
that  line  the  beautiful  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  adorn  its  many  extensive  and 
handsome  parks.  The  tree  has  a  more  vig- 
orous growth  than  the  sugar-maple,  and  the 
branches  are  more  closely  set  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  the  wood  is  so  strong  and 
pliant  that  the  most  severe  wind-storm  rarely 
breaks  one  of  its  branches.  In  this  respect 
it  is  superior  to  the  sugar-maple  and  many 
times  so  to  the  ordinary  red  or  silver  maple 
which  is  so  generally  planted  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Norway  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  sugar-maple.  Tlie 
head  is  somewhat  rounder  and  its  leaves  are 
larger  and  thicker.  Tlie  leaves  in  autumn 
turn  sometimes  to  a  fine  yellow,  and  at 
others  to  a  brilliant  red,  and  are  always 
well  colored.  Any  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  who  has  any  friends  living  in 
Washington  should  ask  them  to  kindly 
gather  a  few  of  the  seeds  which  are  now 
beginning  to  ripen,  to  gather  a  few  dozen 
and  send  them  by  mail,  so  that  they  can  be 
planted  this  fall,  or  kept  in  a  moist  place 
and  planted  next  spring.  This  maple  would 
form  an  excellent  wind-break  on  the  western 
prairies  and  exposed  places.  It  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  as  a  most  useful 
ornamental  tree.  W.  M.  K. 

S. 

LATE  BEARING 

Complaint  is  sometimes  heard  that  apple 
orchards  eight  or  ten  years  old  do  not  bear 
any  fruit.  The  fact  is  the  trees  are  not  old 
enough.  Trees  can  be  stunted  and  dwarfed 
into  bearing  crops  before  this  age,  but  trees 
ten  years  old,  if  well  cultivated  and  fed, 
should  be  busy  making  heavy  wood  growth, 
and  much  wood  growth  and  fruiting  do  not 
go  together.  Many  varieties  do  not  begin 
to  bear  much  until  twelve  years  old.  Such 
trees  can  be  forced  into  earlier  bearing  by 
stopping  cultivation  and  seeding  down  to 
grass,  but  it  is  certainly  better  to  keep  cul- 
tivating and  feeding  until  the  tree  gets 
ready  to  bear,  when  it  will  be  so  much  larger 
and  its  capacity  so  much  greater  that  the 
size  of  the  crops  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  wait.  Such  trees,  too,  will  be  longer 
lived  than  trees  which  have  been  stunted 
and  forced  into  early  bearing.  Orchards 
should  be  cultivated  up  to  the  middle  of 
summer  each  year,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
twelve  years  old  the  trees  will  want  all  the 
ground.  Guv  E.  Mitchell. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT, 

CONDUCTED  P.V  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEN 

M<»lrt  on  t'herrj-Icaves.— G.  S.,  St.  Marys, 
Ohio.  The  leaves  inclosed  are  covered  with  a 
mold  which  commouly  attacks  cherry-leaves.  It 
is  most  abundant  during  close,  sticky  weather, 
and  in  closely  shut-in  places  during  July  and 
August.  Where  the  trees  have  a  good  circulation 
of  air  it  seldom  occurs  abundantly.  It  may  be 
prevented  by  spraying  with  Boideau.x  mixture, 
but  in  good  locations  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  in- 
jurious to  pay  for  so  doing. 

Willow  Cnttinss — J.  I.,  Rancher,  Montana. 
Willow  cuttings  may  be  safely  planted  at  any  time 
in  autumn  after  the  middle  of  September.  Make 
the  cuttings  from  one  half  to  one  Inch  in  diameter 
and  sixteen  inches  long,  and  put  them  in  so  deep 
that  not  over  one  inch  comes  above  the  surface. 
It  is  best  to  put  them  in  a  somewhat  slanting 
position,  and  pack  the  earth  around  them  very 
solid.  On  the  approach  of  winter  cover  the  whole 
top  of  the  cuttings  with  earth  about  three  inches 
deep.  In  the  spring  rake  off  this  covering  so  the 
tops  will  show.  If  the  ground  is  too  dry  to  work 
well  in  the  fall  it  cannot  be  done  to  advantage, 
but  in  moist  soil  it  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
cuttings. 

Leaf-bligrbt.- E.  D.  W.,  Hodges,  Tenn.  Your 
pear-trees  are  affected  with  what  is  known  as 
leaf-blight,  which  may  sometimes  entirely  de- 
foliate the  trees  and  even  attack  the  twigs  or  the 
fruit,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  when  they  cause  dark-cojored  spots  and 
cracks.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  should 
begin  in  the  spring,  when  the  first  pears  should  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  they 
have  developed.  This  treatment  should  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  two  to  four  weeks  until 
the  middle  of  summer.  In  case  treatments  are 
needed  as  the  fruit  nears  matui'ity,  the  copper- 
carbonate  solution  should  be  used  in  place  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  it  does  not  discolor 
the  fruit. 

K.i<>taeii  on  Apple-bark.— W.  H.  M.,  Cass 
Bridge,  Mich.  The  specimen  of  bark  which  you 
sent  is  covered  with  what  is  known  as  lichen, 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  mosses.  It  is  not 
what  is  referred  to  as  scale,  by  which  is  meant  a 
small  insect  which  becomes  fixed  in  place  and  has 
a  hard,  scale-like  shell.  The  lichen  on  your  trees 
indicates  that  the  trees  are  not  very  thrifty, 
although  this  is  probably  not  the  cause  of  the 


trees  dying.  The  cause  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  borers  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  lack  of  fertility 
in  the  soil,  or  both.  However,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  these  lichens,  and  it  can  be  successfully 
done  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
acts  as  effectually  on  this  as  ou  any  other  fungus 
disease. 

Twigr-borer— Bone-black— A.  C.  R..  English 
Turn,  La.  The  twigs  which  you  inclosed  are  in- 
fested with  some  twig-borer,  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is  cutting  off  and  burning  the  infected 
portions  while  the  worm  is  still  in  them.  This 
insect  is  seldom  very  injurious,  and  generally  does 
little  more  than  to  give  the  trees  a  rather  vigorous 
pruning.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  troubled 
with  it  much  after  this  year,  or  at  the  latest, 

after  the  second  year.  The  bone-black  sample 

which  you  inclose  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  what 
is  known  as  spent  bone-black  is  the  bone-black 
which  has  been  used  up  by  refineries  and 
largely  sought  after  by  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
It  is  used  in  making  superphosphate,  which  is 
probably  the  best  way  to  treat  it  if  it  is  to  be  put 
on  the  market.  For  home  use  it  can  be  brought 
into  good  condition  for  manure  by  mixing  it  with 
fermenting  stable  manure,  by  which  process  it 
becomes  softened  and  is  made  quite  soluble.  I 
think  if  you  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  it 
you  would  have  no  trouble  in  selling  it  to  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  if  there  are  any  of  these  in  your 
vicinity. 

Bnncties  on  Raspberry-roots.— C.  H.  W., 

Comieautville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  field  of 
Loudon  red  raspberries.  Many  plants  are  dying. 
On  digging  them  up  I  find  bunches  on  the  roots 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  the  remedy?" 

Reply  :— All  trees  and  plants  that  have  bunches 
on  the  roots  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
They  do  not  always  indicate  the  presence  of 
injurious  parasites,  but  frequently  do  so.  Nem- 
atoid  worms  have  injured  many  berry-bushes, 
and  their  presence  is  indicated  by  bimches  on  the 
roots.  But  they  are  not  always  seriously  injuri- 
ous, as  I  know  from  an  experience  of  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  blackberry-patch  that  was  badly 
infested  with  them,  but  has  since  borne  good 
crops.  In  your  case'I  should  be  careful  not  to  use 
the  plants  for  setting  elsewhere,  and  would 
destroy  them  all  if  they  appear  weak  and  unfitted 
for  producing  fruit.  I  wish  you  would  forward  to 
me  by  mail  a  few  of  the  bunches  for  examination. 
The  bunches  on  apple-ti  ees  might  be  caused  by 
nematoids  or  by  woolly-aphis ;  on  grapes  they  are 
generally  caused  by  phylloxera,  which  is  the 
grape-root  louse.  On  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc..  we 
commonly  find  many  small  bunches  or  tubercles 
which  are  helpful  rather  than  injurious. 

Best  Strawberries — Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Seedlin;;s— Bntldiiigr.- J.  L. 

R.,  Oden,  Mich.  Probably  you  are  as  likely  to 
succeed  by  planting  Warfield  and  Haverland 
strawberries  as  any,  but  since  these  are  both  of 
them  pistillate  sorts,  every  third  row  should  be  of 
Bederwood  or  some  other  desirable  perfect  flower- 
ing sort.— — Raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
easily  raised  from  seed.  The  berries  may  be 
crushed  in  twice  their  bulk  of  dry  sand  and  placed 
in  a  box  and  buried  m  the  ground  outdoors  until 
spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  a  fine  bed 
or  in  a  box  in  the  house.  They  will  generally 
fruit  well  the  third  year.  The  reason  why  this  is 
not  generally  done  is  because  seedlings  vary 
widely,  and  very  few— perhaps  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand-are as  good  as  our  best-named  kinds.  They 
are  raised  generally  from  suckers,  tip  layers  or 
root  cuttings.  Early  in  the  spring  is  the  best  time 

to  plant  them.  No,  the  buds  will  not  dry  up  in 

.Iul.\-  and  August,  which  is  the  time  to  bud,  pro- 
viding the  plants  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
buds  well  inserted.  Budding  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  spring.  In  each  case  the  buds  are  put 
beneath  the  bark,  and  the  sap  flowing  freely  keeps 
them  moist  if  they  are  well  wrapped  in  place.  In 
Iowa  and  Slinnesota.  where  the  climate  is 
especially  dry  in  the  season  for  budding,  much 
care  is  talsen  to  wrap  and  cover  over  all  the 
wounds  made  with  the  tying  material  used. 

Blossoms  Falling  and  Troes  Not  Frnil- 
Ins— H«P-see»l— C.  S.  Y.,  Wolf  Creek,  Mont., 
writes:  -'Kindly  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  my 
young  apple-trees  to  prevent  the  blossoms  falling 
off  instead  of  fruiting.  The  trees  are  healthy- 
looking,  and  I  see  no  signs  of  insect  pests,  but 
they  do  not  fruit.  Both  last  year  and  this  they 
blossomed,  but  the  stalks  soon  turned  yellow, 
dried  up  and  fell.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause, 
and  if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  see  girdling  is  recom- 
mended for  non-fruiting.  Would  it  do  in  this  ease, 

or  would  cutting  the  roots  answer?  Also  please 

tell  me  how  long  hop-seed  remains  in  the  ground 
before  it  comes  up.  I  planted  some  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  and  see  no  signs  of  it  yet.  I  bought  the 
seed  from  a  good,  reliable  firm." 

Reply:- It  is  often  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery 
why  trees  flower  but  produce  no  fruit.  It  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  proper  pollenization.  to  late  frost, 
continued  rains  at  flowering-time,  drying  winds, 
etc.,  and  some  varieties  seem  disposed  to  starve 
the  flowers  and  fruit  when  they  are  young  and 
growing  rapidly.  In  your  case  girdling  would 
probably  do  no  good,  since  all  it  is  used  for  is  to 
Induce  the  ti-ees  to  produce  fruit-huds,  which  your 
ti-ee  does  anyway.  I  think  you  had  better  be 
patient,  and  that  they  will  come  into  bearing 
before  long.  If,  however,  they  are  all  of  one 
variety,  that  of  itself  may  be  reason  enough  for 

their  not  fruiting.  The  hop  is  usually  increased 

by  cuttings  of  the  most  healthy  old  shoots.  Two 
buds  are  required— one  beneath  the  ground,  from 
which  the  roots  start,  and  one  above  the  ground, 
from  which  the  top  starts.  When  grown  from 
seed  many  of  the  plants  will  be  unfruitful,  as 
there  are  both  male  and  female  plants.  The  seed 
should  start  the  first  year  after  being  planted  if 
not  too  dry. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.  H.JACOB^ 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


FEEDING  IN  YARDS 

PouLTBr  in  confinement  must  be  fed 
differently  from  those  wMcli  have  a 
free  run  of  grass  or  woodland,  in 
which  latter  they  revel,  hunting  over 
all  the  leaves,  and  scratching  away,  around 
and  under  old  logs  for  their  favorite  grubs 
and  bugs.  If  you  have  not  made  it  a  busi- 
ness to  watch  your  chicks  and  hens  carefully 
you  do  not  realize  what  a  large  amount  of 
grass  and  green  food  thej-  will  eat  in  a  day 
when  it  is  at  hand  and  when  they  have  not 
been  overfed  with  grain  or  scraps.  Fowls 
need  coarse  food  or  something  that  gives 
bulk  as  weL  as  nutriment.  Even  though 
you  feed  the  confined  birds  the  same  iden- 
tical food  they  obtained  for  themselves  on  a 
good  run  it  would  not  be  the  same,  as  they 
cannot  select  for  themselves  and  they  would 
still  lack  the  exercise  so  necessary  for  their 
health,  and,  therefore,  in  confinement  the 
same  food  would  be  too  much  for  them. 
This  is  why  successful  raisers  of  poultry  in 
confinement  always  throw  the  grain  to  their 
fowls  in  straw,  thus  compelling  them  to 
work  foi  it.  Exercise  is  necessary  for  their 
health,  but  if  the  food  is  composed  more  of 
nitrogenous  elements  and  less  of  the  car- 
bonaceous (especially  of  the  oils  and  fats) 
there  would  not  be  so  many  diseases  to  eon- 
front.  There  are  people  who  pamper  their 
chickens,  both  old  and  young.  Corn  is  use- 
ful in  the  poultry  business,  as  lard  or  bacon 
is  in  the  kitchen,  but  not  as  a  regular  diet. 
If  you  want  to  fatten  poultry  or  warm  them 
in  cold  weather,  or  when  a  hen  is  poor,  and 
on  that  account  not  laying,  and  needs  a 
richer  food,  corn  is  excellent,  but  should  not 
be  given  almost  exclusively,  especially  when 
fowls  are  confined.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
incur  a  serious  loss,  where  a  good  number 
of  fowls  are  kept,  by  injudicious  feeding. 
All  kinds  should  have  a  suffleieney  of  food 
without  being  overfed.  If  the  birds  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  the  hens 
lay  but  few  eggs,  and  those  intended  for 
killing  become  so  attenuated  that  a  very 
considerable  outlay  is  necessary  before  they 
can  be  broxight  into  proper  condition  for  the 
table,  and  wiU  lack  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
To  feed  too  liberally  is  wasteful,  and  in  the 
ease  of  laying  hens  decidedly  objectionable; 
for  a  hen  when  it  becomes  very  fat  ceases 
to  produce  up  to  the  average,  and  is  subject 
to  various  ailments.  Full-grown  fowls 
should  have  just  as  much  as  they  will  readily 
eat  and  no  more.  Barley,  either  in  whole  or 
in  ground  state,  is  fairly  economical  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
food.  Oats  and  oatmeal  are  of  especial  value 
for  fattening  for  the  table.  Pieces  of  bread 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  may  be  utilized, 
and  scraps  of  meat  chopped  up  rather  small 
are  of  great  value  in  feeding  fowls  shut  up 
in  small  yards  where  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain worms  and  insects.  Potatoes  boiled 
and  mixed  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coarse  bran,  when  scalded  to  form  rather  a 
a  stiff  paste,  are  useful  for  helping  out  the 
corn.  ^ 

MAKING  GOOD  WHITEWASH 

Some  kinds  of  v.'hitewash  will  remain, 
while  other  kinds  seem  to  soon  disappear. 
It  requires  pure  white  lime  to  make  good 
whitewash,  and  a  person  must  know  how  to 
slake  lime  properly  or  he  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  There  is  too  much  guess- 
work. It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  place 
lime  in  a  vessel  and  put  less  water  on  it  than 
is  required,  which  causes  the  lime  to  slake 
granular  and  lumpy,  though  sometimes  too 
much  water  is  used  and  the  lime  is 
"drowned."  A  large  number  of  people  con- 
sider lime  as  "lime"  the  world  over.  They 
do  not  take  into  consideration  that  most  of 
the  lime  found  in  the  United  States  contains 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
neutralizes  the  adhesive  qualities  when  con- 
verted into  whitewash.  Pure  white  lime 
should  be  selected,  and  should  be  slaked 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  it  is 
used.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  slake  lime  in 
the  fall  for  either  whitewashing  or  plaster- 
ing, which  should  be  kept  in  the  hydrate 
state  in  air-tight  vessels  during  the  winter, 
being  sure  to  keep  the  lime  covered  with 
water  and  kept  from  freezing.  When  the 
time  comes  for  whitewashing  it  is  then 
thoroughly  slaked  and  ready  for  use,  retain- 


ing its  adhesive  qualities,  which  have  been 
improved  by  the  time  given  it.  To  slake 
lime  properly  three  pints  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  lime  are  required.  Lukewarm 
water  iz  the  best,  which  is  not  ahvays  to  be 
had  when  slaking  large  quantities  of  lime. 
If  slaked  in  a  box  or  vessel  put  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water  in  first,  then  put  in 
the  required  amount  of  lime.  During  the 
progress  of  slaking  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
box  or  vessel,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  stirred  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  lime  so  that  all  will  receive  its 
share  of  water.  One  precaution  is  not  to 
put  the  lime  in  the  vessel  first  and  put  the 
water  on  by  turning  it  from  a  hjdrant  or 
pouring  it  in  with  buckets.  If  you  do  you 
will  slake  the  lime  granular  and  lumpy. 


POINTS  ON  POULTRY-HOUSES 

It  is  difficult  to  design  a  poultry-house 
that  will  answer  for  all.  Those  who  go  to 
the  expense  of  constructing  elegantly 
designed  and  elaborately  built  poultry- 
houses  may  adapt  them  nicely  to  the  eye, 
but  the  hens  may  not  be  comfortable,  and 
wiU  not  reward  the  builder  for  his  pains. 
In  winter  the  main  requirement  is  warmth, 
and  a  low  ceiling,  dry  floor  and  tarred-paper 
v.'alls,  costing  but  very  little,  will  induce 
better  results  than  the  expense  of  large  sums 
to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  poultrj-man. 
And  this  is  the  error  all  fall  into — that  of 
constructing  the  poultry-houses  for  their 
convenience — when  the  real  object  should 
be  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  hens  first, 
and  to  make  the  preferences  of  the  owner 
regarding  his  convenience  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. While  one  may  object  to  a  low  ceiling, 
because  of  lack  of  convenience,  the  hens 
may  prefer  it  to  be  just  the  reverse,  as  it 
will  be  warmer ;  and  though  one  may  wish 
the  door  nearest  the  dwelling-house,  it  may 
thus  be  on  the  north  side,  allowing  the  cold 
blasts  to  creep  under  it  and  chill  the  birds. 
It  may  be  preferred  to  have  a  particular 
location  for  the  house,  and  that  it  face  a 
point  of  the  compass  corresponding  with 
some  other  building  or  object,  but  the  hens 
maj'  prefer  dry  ground  and  the  southeast, 
so  as  to  get  the  sun's  rays,  as  Avellas  protec- 
tion from  the  northeast  storms.  In  building 
a  poultr  j'-house  these  matters  should  receive 
their  proper  attention  as  well  as  the  cost. 
The  best  poultry-houses  are  those  that  are 
usually  built  according  to  location  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fowls. 


KEEP  THE  BEST 

Only  the  best  fowls  should  be  retained,  as 
there  will  be  an  improvement  every  year 
due  to  careful  selection.  Every  poultry- 
raiser  keeps,  or  ought  to,  a  portion  of  his 
stock  for  his  especial  purpose  of  breeding. 
These  are  the  finest  specimens  of  his  flock, 
carefully  selected  for  their  good  qualities, 
and  set  apart  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
race.  Feeding  the  breeding-stock  is  a  prob- 
lem in  itself  and  somewhat  different  from 
that  set  by  the  production  of  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  or  the  obtaining  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  flesh  and  fat.  What  the 
poultry-raiser  especially  desires  to  secure  is 
not  always  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  but 
also  eggs  that  will  hatch  the  greatest  nmu- 
ber  of  the  strongest,  most  vigorous,  healthi- 
est and  most  useful  chickens.  To  secure 
the  result  the  feeding  must  be  of  a  character 
to  keep  the  fowls  in  vigorous  health,  for 
sickly  fowls  will  be  the  progenitors  of  sickly 
chickens.  Eggs  from  such  will  produce 
weak  chickens,  many  of  which  will  die  be- 
fore reaching  maturity. 


FORCING  AND  LAYING 

If  there  is  any  mode  of  forcing  fowls  to 
lay  when  they  are  not  laying  it  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  inexperienced. 
Forcing  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
amount  of  food  as  upon  the  management. 
TMien  a  hen  lays  an  egg  she  produces  some- 
thing and  will  demand  more  food.  If  she 
lays  she  thus  gets  rid  of  the  excess.  But  a 
hen  that  does  not  lay  cannot  stand  forcing. 
For  that  reason  it  has  been  cautioned  against 
feeding  layers  and  non-layers  together. 
"How  many  eggs  should  a  hen  lay"  and 


"which  is  the  best  breed"  is  thus  explained.  [ 
Feed  less  corn  and  more  meat  and  the  breed  I 
wiU  respond,  and  it  matters  not  if  the  meat  ' 
is  raw  or  cooked — raw  preferred — but  even 
when  fed  on  meat  a  variety  of  food  should 
also  be  given.  ^ 

GREEN  BONES 

A  mess  of  green  bones  at  least  twice  a 
week  will  always  prove  beneficial,  as  they 
provide  lime  for  the  shells  and  serve  as  a 
change.  Some  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
grain  at  all  in  the  summer  season,  preferring 
to  allow  the  hens  to  work.  A  pound  of 
green  bone  cut  with  a  bone-cutter,  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  given  to  a  dozen  hens  at 
night  is  better  than  feeding  grain,  as  the 
hens  nearly  always  come  up  with  full  crops 
when  they  are  on  a  range.  WTien  in  confine- 
ment in  late  fall  or  winter  the  green  bone 
will  continue  to  be  of  valuable  assistance. 


EXHIBIT  YOUR  BIRDS 

There  will  be  some  of  the  largest  poultry 
shows  ever  held  in  this  country  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  all  who  are  interested 
should  begin  now  to  select  choice  birds  for 
the  exhibitions.  Keep  the  young  stock  in 
good  growing  condition,  and  make  up  your 
mind  that  your  birds  are  as  good  as  an\- 
owned  by  others.  Do  not  be  frightened 
away  by  fear  of  competitors.  Many  persons 
who  have  fine  birds  fail  to  exhibit  and  then 
visit  the  shows  to  discover  that  they  have 
fully  as  good  birds  at  home.  Aim  to  excel 
and  endeavor  to  take  the  prizes. 


.FOR 

$1.00 


DIETZ 
VESTA 

Tubular  Railroad 
Lantern 

combines  the 
strength  of  the  reg- 
ular R.  R.  Lantern 
with  the  fine  light- 
giving  qualities  of 
the  Tubular  Lant- 
ern. 

Are  you  not  tired 
of  the  faults  of  the 
Lantern  yon  are 
now  using  ?  Then  get  rid  of  them  by 
buying  this  one  which  has  no  faults. 

It  gives  a  fine  light,  and  the  wind  does 
not  affect  it.  The  wick  does  not  char.  It 
is  regulated  from  the  outside. 

Send  a  $1.00  bill  for  the  Lantern  (we 
pay  express),  or  your  name  for  a  circular. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

83  Laight  Street,      New  York  Qty. 
Established  1840. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Eejiedt  for  Lice— PRESERvrsG  Eggs.— I 
wish  to  contribute  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farm  a2.-d  Fireside.  To  get  rid 
of  small  brown  chicken-mites  boil  cedar  limbs  and 
foliage  In  a  large  kettle.  Make  a  strong  decoc- 
tion, wash  the  hen-house  thoroughly  with  soap- 
suds, and  then  wet  it  all  over,  roosts  and  all,  with 
cedar-water.  To  keep  eggs  fresh  for  December 
market,  gather  road  dust  free  from  manure  and 
lumps,  hare  it  perfectly  dry,  and  put  one  layer  of 
dust  and  one  layer  of  eggs,  being  careful  not  to 
let  them  touch  each  other.  Always  gather  eggs 
the  day  they  are  laid  and  pack  away  with  the 
small  end  downward  and  keep  In  a  dry  place. 
The  cooler,  the  better.  You  will  have  fiesh  eggs 
for  a  high  price.   They  will  not  freeze  in  tbe  dust. 

Brownlield,  III.    L.  C.  S. 

Tests  of  Breeds.— I  saw  in  the  notes  from  cor- 
respondence in  a  recent  issue  thaf'A.  B.,"  Bangor, 
Pa.,  had  thuty-two  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  as  this  is  the  first  year 
for  poultry  for  myself  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  learn  which  kind  are  the  most  profitable  and 
fiom  which  could  ^e  obtain  the  most  profit.  I 
have  commenced  with  full-blooded  Brown  Leg- 
horns this  year,  and  I  think  they  are  the  most 
profitable,  as  they  are  good  hustlers  and  are  said 
to  be  great  layers,  so  I  thought  I  would  give  them 
a  test  next  year  and  sell  off  my  old  hens  which  I 
have  this  year,  as  they  are  mixed  chickens,  and 
keep  only  the  full-blooded  Leghorns.  As  soon  as 
they  commence  lapng  I  will  give  a  report  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  purchased  a  remedy  of  a  man, 
and  when  my  chickens  become  droopy  I  shall 
commence  doctoring  them  myself,  so  I  wiU  not 
lose  any.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  raising  Leghorns 
and  whichbreedisthebestfor  layers.  I  do  not  let 
my  chicks  run  with  a  hen,  but  raise  them  by  hand. 

Cantril,  Iowa.  F.  J.  S. 

4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Feeding  3fea».— J.  N.,  Troy,  Ohio,  writes: 
•  In  feeding  meat  to  fowls  where  fresh  meat  can- 
not be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  will  ground 
meat  serve  as  a  substitute?" 

Keplv:— It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  fresh  meat,  but  the  ground  meat  (animal 
meal)  will  serve  as  a  partial  substitute. 

Sardy  Breed.— M.  E.  E.,  Hydeville,  Vt., 
writes:  "I  have  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas, 
but  wish  to  keep  only  one  kind.  I  prefer  the  one 
that  will  stand  a  severe  cold  cUmate,  and  I  am 
advised  to  retain  the  Brahmas,  but  would  like 
some  advice." 

Reply:— There  Is  no  breed  that  can  surpass 
the  Light  Brahmas  in  hardiness  and  adaptabiUty 
to  a  cold  cUmate. 

JLinsccd-meal.— E,  G.  S.,  Corry,  Pa.,  writes: 
'•I  understand  that  linseed-meal  is  an  excellent 
food  for  fowls.  Should  the  old  or  new  process 
meal  be  used?" 

Reply:— The  new  process,  which  removes  the 
oil  more  completely,  should  be  preferred,  as  the 
oily  portions  are  not  so  desirable  for  poultry  as 
the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  elements.  Feed  it 
twice  a  week,  allowing  a  heaping  teaspoonful  for 
each  fowl,  mixed  with  bran  and  corn-meal. 

Sort-shell  Etrgs.— W.  B.  T.,  Ocate,  Okla., 
writes:  "Why  do  my  hens  lay  eggs  with  soft 
shells?  They  are  not  too  fat.  They  have  the  run 
of  the  place,  and  are  thrifty,  being  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  eggs  also  fall  to  hatch."  j 

Reply:— As  a  rule,  eggs  having  soft  shells  are 
layed  by  fat  hens,  and  it  is  probable  you  are  mis-  : 
taken  in  supposing  them  not  fat.  though  It  may 
also  be  due  to  lack  of  lime  in  the  food.  Feed 
bone-meal  and  bran  and  omit  grain  fi-om  the  | 
ration. 


EXPELLO 

is  guaranteed  to  care  and  prevent 
all  ailments  of  horses*  boo&, 
such  as  contraction,  quarter 
crack,  corns,  thrash,  hoof  rot, 
etc.  It  Is  also  nneqnaled  as  a 
specific  for  ^alls,  coliar  chafesi 
capped  hocks,  scratches,  etc 

Oiir  groods  have  not  been  gen- 
erally placed  upon  the  market, 
but  we  have  given  a  gre^it  deal 
of  time  to  fully  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  healing  properties  of 

Expello  Ointment 

"We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  testimonial  letters  prais- 
ing our  remedy  from  many  of  the 
largest  horse  owners  in  the  world. 

What  Ails  Your  Horse? 

Ten  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  FKEE  TREATMENT 
of  this  GREAT  HORSE  REJIEDT.  To  prove  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  merits  of  EXPELEO  we  will  con- 
tinue to  send  for  a  limited  time,  free  samples  imtil  we 
bare  sent  out 

100,000  FREE  TREATMENTS 

One  free  treatment  only  to  each  applicant.  A  trial  coats 
younothing.  KXPKLLO  prices drlivered  are:  Jlh.Coc,, 
I  lb.  50c.,  1  lb.  75c.   Special  terms  on  large  quantities. 

EXPELLO  MFC.  CO. 

92-94  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ST"' 


*®*19c  PER  ROD-®a 

Is  all  Cn  □  the  best  Coil  Spring  CCUPC  4  tett 
it  costs  run  Wire  to  make  a  ILIIUL  high  it 
made  on  our  Steel  King  Automatic  Machine. 

Machine  Shipped  on  6  Davs  Trial, 

if  not  satisfactory  ship  it  back.  We  sell  all  kinds 
of  Fence  Supplies  direct  to  the  farmer  atwholesale 
prices.  Twenty  different  designs  of  Ornamental 
fence;  special  prices  for  Cemeteries  and  Churches, 
Write  us  before  building  fence.    Catalogue  free. 


KoKOMO  Fence  Machine  Co., 

12  N.  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND„  U.  S.  A- 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—in  fact  tbey  lay  double  the  eggs  winter  ' 
andsummer  when  fed  Green  Cut  Bone* 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

entail  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&Cy  fine,  fast  and  vrithout  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutters 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann's  Granite  Crvstal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  22,  Milfoni,  Mass. 


Don't  Pay  High  Prices 

TOOUR  DEALER. 

You  can  boy  the 


Advance  Fence 


direct  from  us  at  wholesale  prices.  It's  a  first-cIass 
fence  in  every  way.    Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCB  FENCE  CO.  ii6  Old  St.,  Peoria,  UL 


S"WiRs  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1899.  i-S  pagesjouiiius- 

trations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brcxxlers,  FouUry 
iloases,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  ihr  ir 
c-ire,  riisex<es  and  remedies.  DUpram'!  with  full 
descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All  about  loett- 
batoFK, Brooders  and  thoroughbred  Fowls,  with 
lowest  prices.  Price  only  TO  cents. 
C  C.  SHOESAKER,  Be  987      Freeport,  lU. 


FENCE!  ^^^"^""r' 

VSSSiSSSiSirl'   ^  strong.  Chicken- 

5«W*WAW»WJ  tifjijt;.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
WwAWAWAKim  p,,jp3_  f  nllT  "  nrmntf  d.  Catalog  Free. 
UMUUmn  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  18.         Wiorhealer,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 

Poultrymen's  Supplies  s.^^.'L'^^"!^. 

DEATH  I  irC  on  hens  A  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
IFCAi  O  10  LilW  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponasi,  B.I. 
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nil  WOOL  SUIT  $5.95 

Aluii'i*  Bult  made  from  rich  Black  Cheviot 

wuven  by  Aiuerkn's  Best  Woolen  Milt  from  flue 
pii'ked  wool  yarn,  dyed  by  a  new  jirucesa 
and  cannot  fade — fatuous  everywiiere  for  its 
perfect  weave  and  deep  black  color. 

SKILLED  SUIT  TAILORS  ^^^^ 

latest  suck  »ty  le  to  fit  perfect,  line  it  with 
fine,  heavy  Karmtr  s  satin  and  sew  it  with 
pure  silk  and  linen  thread,  (guaranteed  far 
better  In  quality,  fttyle  and  looks  than 
others  beat  1^10  suit. 

I  SEND  NO  MONEY  ^  ^r.-n  \l'„^i 

Free  a  large  sample  of  this  beautiful  Cheviot 
and  our  big  bnok  of  cluth  samples  of  other  »ult% 
i'rom  ^6.95  up,  or  send  us  your  Heigiit,  Weight. 
Cheat,  Waist  and  Crutoli  measure  witl>  ifll-OU 
deposit  and  well  express  tiie  suit  to  you  C.(».l>., 
Ruhject  Co  examination;  examine  it  carefully, 
try  it  on,  see  that  it  flt«  perfeet,  then  pay 
the  express  agent  the  balance  (#4.95)  and 
I  expressage,  only  after  you  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  a  perfect  fit  and  far  better  than 
others  best  $10. OU  suits.  Send  today  Quick 
tor  suit  or  free  aample  book* 
RPPFRFNPES  Royal  Trust  Co.  Bank,  Chicapo— any 
ntr  CnCl'lv^^'J  wholesale  house  in  Chicago  or  any  express 

^^'"xTifc  LOLis'zrVEaON  10.,  157  W.  Jacbson  St.,  IHICAGQ> 

There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knoeked-off  ear«  or  from  soar,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn-fodder  when  using  this 

CORN..... 

HARVESTER 

Safety  Sent 

for  operator 
Safety  Shafts 

Costs 
Uttle. 
Saves 
more 
first 
season. 
Cuts  corn  at 
anv  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 
Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  ^nll  last. 
Every  farmer  can  afford  one.   Send  for  catalogue  50. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  =   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Solid  Gold  Ring 


FREE 


These  Kings  are  Solid 
Gold,  not  gold  plate  or  gold 
^  filled.  They  are  suitable  for  either  Lady 

2  or  Gentleman  and  are  set  with  Beautiful  siniuUiting 

•  Emerald  or  Ruby  Gems.  Each  ring  packed  in  haud- 

•  some  plu>h  case. 

:  $100.00  IN  GOLD  i^,Kty>S 

•  2^^^^^^   to     exactly  as  represenitd. 
2     HOW/    TO    GET  OINJE. 

2    NoMoney  Kequired.  Sendyournameandaddressand 

•  we  will  send  you  prepaid  18  packages  of  Sweat  Spray  of 

•  violets,  the  hiost  delicate  ai.d  lasting  perfume  knuwn; 
0  put  up  in  powdered  form  in  liandsome  gold-lii/ed  eu- 
0  velopes.Seil  the  18  packages  to  your  friends  audacquaiu- 
^  tancesat  10  cents  each;  when  sold  eeudus  the$l.SOre- 
Jceived  and  we  will  ?end you  your 

•  choice  of  these  Solid  Gold  Rings 

•  ippC  I  We  lake  back  what  you 
0  ruQU  •  cannut  sell  and  reward 
0  you  liberally.    OXFORD  CO., 
0    110  Clay  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I, 


LAND  fCiviNq 


WE  WANT 


1,000  Clubs,  100  sub- 
scribers each.  Right 
now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  get  them  easi- 
ly. Our  magazine  is  a  IG-page  montlily — 
subscription  price  but  10  Cents  a  Tear. 
All  your  friends  will  take  it  at  that  price. 


YOU  WANT 


a  Premium— a  fine  dinner  set,  perhaps 
—free  of  cost— elegant  in  every  detail. 
Write  us.  If  you  will  get  ns  the  subscri- 
bers we  will  send  you  the  dishes.  Sample 
copy  and  particulars  free.  Address 
AGRICnLTDRAl  PU3LISIING  CO.,  Cincmnati.  Ohio. 


c 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue, 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 
99  Water  Street, 
8TKACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  t-^ffCT^  lightest,  atrong- 
est  cheapest  &  fastest  Full  xi^rTCircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  "Will  balelUto  lotonsof  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
yoa  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
M.VST,  FOOS  A-  CO., 
84  Elver  St.,  SprlncBeld,  Ohio 


Iiargest  manttfacturers  ol 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su- 
perior to  any  other  make 

wRiTB  us 
IVIetal  Wl-ieel  Oo. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


low  Many  Apples 


u 

■  ■  doaelttaketomabeaEarrel 

■  I  Ciderl  No  matter;it  wlU 
take  less  If  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  the  cider  wlU  be  better, 
purer  and  will  keep  longer, 
Don't  bay  until  you  get  our  eatalo^e. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 
6  Uelu  St.  Mt.  eUead,  Ohio. 


NEW  STYLE  FIVE-BEAD  BEAUTY  PIN 

The  latest  out,  gold-plated,  set  of  8  for  10  cents. 
TUE  PACli  OOILPAJIT,  Bed  Banl^  New  Jeney. 


THE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM 

Xo. 

Mi  of  his  greatest  ilillionlties  is  Iii.s 
iiianiiers  and  the  natural  result— hi.s 
fieneral  aiipearance.  Not  in  one  c-ase 
out  of  a  hundred  ean  the  jiniuf; 
man  who  has  spent  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  in  the  average  farm  home  over- 
come in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  his 
rustic  traits  so  as  to  be  a  polished  gentleman. 
This  pulisli  is  the  result  of  early  and  con- 
stant training;  but  he  can  begin  as  a  boy  to 
practise  and  observe  some  things  which  will 
take  oft'  the  roughest  corners. 

Probably  his  table  manners  are  the  fast 
which  trouble  him.  There  are  few  boys  who, 
when  away  from  liome,  have  not  refused  to 
sit  at  the  table  because  they  knew  they 
would  be  so  awkward  that  the)-  could  not  be 
comfortable.  They  said  they  were  not 
hungry,  while,  in  fact,  half  famished ;  and  if 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  be  seated,  they 
probably  dropped  their  fork  or  knife,  their 
elbows  hit  those  on  both  sides  of  them,  and 
they  took  no  pie  because  they  knew  they 
could  not  eat  it  ^Yith  their  fork. 

Home  is  the  place  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, though  members  of  the  family  may 
notice  and  even  criticise  the  attempt.  Every 
boy  can  practise  and  acquire  a  few  general 
principles  of  table  etiquette.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  he  carry  food  to  the 
mouth  with  the  knife.  He  should  not  eat 
pie  from  the  hand,  but  break  it  in  small 
pieces  on  the  plate,  and  as  a  piece  is  broken 
convey  it  to  his  mouth  with  the  fork.  There 
are  to-day  many  men  of  good  table  manners 
who,  if  they  would  be  frank,  would  admit 
that  pie  tastes  nnrch  better  when  the  whole 
piece  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  each  mouth- 
ful bitten  out.  But  table  etiquette  will  not 
allow  it,  and  the  boy  who  does  not  want  to 
attract  attention  when  away  from  home 
should  break  himself  of  the  habit. 

At  all  times  he  should  teach  himself  to 
keep  his  elbows  as  near  the  side  of  his  body 
as  possible.  With  most  boys  the  tendency 
is  to  stick  out  both  elbows  as  far  as  they  will 
reach,  thus  occupying  as  much  space  at  the 
table  as  two  boys  should.  He  usually  butters 
a  whole  slice  of  bread,  takes  it  in  one  hand 
and  bites  out  mouthfuls,  each  bite  leaving 
a  semicircular  notch  varying  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  mouth.  Onlj-  a  small 
piece  should  be  buttered  and  then  eaten.  If 
he  will  keep  his  mouth  closed  when  chew- 
ing he  will  soon  break  himself  of  the  noisy 
habit  of  "smacking."  And  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  should  he  ever  use 
a  toothpick  at  the  table. 

The  boy  who  has  corrected  himself  of  these 
few  particulars  has  laid  a  foundation  for 
further  improvement  which  he  will  himself 
make  by  observing  those  whom  he  knows 
practise  correct  table  etiquette,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  will  be  at  ease  at  any  table 
where  he  will  be  seated. 

He  will  or  ought  to  have  hands  tanned  and 
rough.  I  say  ought,  because  if  he  does  his 
share  of  the  work  they  will  of  necessity  be 
in  this  condition.  This  troubles  many  boys 
who  want  to  make  a  decent  appearance,  but 
they  magnify  the  difficulty  or  the  importance 
of  it.  Though  their  hands  are  tanned,  large 
and  rough,  they  can  at  least  be  kept  clean 
when  the  day's  work  is  done.  A  nail-brush 
can  be  gotten  for  twenty  cents,  and  with  it 
and  a  knife  the  dirt  can  be  removed  from  the 
sides  and  from  under  the  nails,  and  soap  and 
water  will  clean  the  rest  of  the  hands.  This, 
understand,  is  after  the  day's  work  is  done, 
for  no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  will  say  that  the  boy  can  keep  his 
hands  clean  during  the  day.  This  particular 
thing  of  keeping  the  nails  clean  is  so  much 
neglected  even  by  those  with  soft  and  white 
hands  that  the  boy  who  does  attend  to  it 
makes  a  favorable  impression ;  and  any 
sensible  person  is  more  favorably  impressed 
by  clean  hands  that  are  rough,  large  and 
tanned  than  by  hands  that  are  unclean, 
though  small,  soft  and  white.  But  never 
clean  the  nails  in  public,  and  never  under 
any  provocation  scrape  the  top  of  the  nail 
with  a  knife. 

He  can  at  least  clean  his  teeth  once  a  day. 
One  who  has  never  noticed  this  will  be  sur- 
prised, when  he  does  observe,  to  find  how 
many  people  neglect  this  one  thing;  and 
they  are  not  all  on  farms,  either. 

Don't  eat  hard  candy  or  shuck  peanuts  at 
a  lecture  or  any  meeting  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  is  one  of  the  common  mistakes  of  boys, 
and  one  of  the  worst.  And  any  one  who  has 
ever  been  thus  disturbed  knows  how  one 
who  has  committed  the  offense  is  regarded. 
Don't  swear  or  use  tobacco.  It  will  not 
raise  you  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  whose 
good  opinion  you  desire.  There  never  yet 
was  a  boy  who  did  not  know  enough  to  do 
both.  It  is  no  unusual  aeeomplishment,  and 
hence  can't  benefit  you.   If,  when  you  have 


reached  tlie  age  of  twenty-five,  you  then 
have  a  desire  to  smoke,  I  say  it  is  all  right 
for  you  to  do  so,  though  many  will  disagree 
with  me  in  this;  but  the  average  boy  does  it 
because  he  tliiiiks  it  is  siiuirt,  while  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse. 

Wlien  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  to  go  in 
front  of  anj-  person,  he  should  ask  to  be 
excused ;  and  when  with  his  mother,  sister 
or  any  other  lady,  in  entering  a  room  or 
building,  he  sliould  allow  her  to  enter  first, 
and  if  the  door  is  closed,  should  open  it  and 
then  .stand  aside  for  her  to  enter  ahead  of 
him.  He  can  do  these  little  things  at  home, 
so  that  it  will  become  the  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  in  time  he  will  do  them 
unconsciously;  otherwise  he  will  sometimes 
make  blunders  which  will  make  him  blush 
in  sliaine  for  years  after  when  thinking  of 
them.  'Wlien  he  meets  a  lady  acquaintance 
on  the  street,  or  is  with  a  friend  who  recog- 
nizes one,  he  should  raise  his  hat  to  her. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  hardest  things 
for  the  farm  boy  to  do.  He  knows  it  will  be 
so  pronounced  that  every  one  will  notice  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  place 
so  good  for  practising  these  things  as  at 
home.  Mistakes  will  be  made  there,  but 
they  are  not  so  hmniliating.  Good  manners 
are  the  result  of  practice  just  as  surely  as  is 
music,  and  there  is  a  necessary  element  of 
time  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tliere 
will  always  be  a  period  of  awkwardness, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  the  first  part  of  this 
period  of  blunders  at  home,  where  they  are 
not  so  closely  noticed,  and  hence  not  so 
humiliating.  The  boy  who  has  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  things,  and  thinks  to 
practise  them  for  the  first  time  after  he  gets 
a^vay  from  home,  has  a  sad  experience  in 
store  for  him.  Gexe  Z.  Fizzle. 

IRRIGATING  GARDEN  CROPS 

I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  August  1st  a 
communication  from  W.  H.  Xenkins  on  ir- 
rigation. Xow,  while  his  plan  may  be 
feasible,  I  believe  the  California  way  is 
better.  He  claims  that  by  mulching  between 
the  rows  it  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist, 
as  they  are  near  the  surface.  The  better 
way  is  this:  Plant  the  rows  as  near  on  a 
level  as  possible.  AVlien  you  wish  to  irrigate, 
make  a  ditch  with  a  hoe  or  a  horse  sliovel 
plow  between  the  rows  and  turn  the  water 
in.  !N"ever  wet  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  you  use  a  garden-hose  take  the  nozzle  off, 
lay  the  end  of  the  hose  in  the  ditch  and  let 
the  water  run.  By  irrigating  deep  the  roots 
will  grow  down.  After  the  water  has  run 
several  hours  turn  it  off,  and  when  it  has 
all  soaked  into  the  ground  level  the  ground. 
The  water  is  thus  all  where  it  should  he, 
and  none  escapes  by  evaporation. 

^         W.  E.  Haet. 

USE  PURE-BRED  ROOSTERS 

With  a  small  flock  of  fifteen  hens,  which 
should  raise  during  the  season  a  hundred 
chickens  easily,  the  use  of  a  fliill-blood  cock 
of  some  large  breed  will  add  one  hundred 
pounds  to  those  hundred  chickens  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity.  The  extra  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh  will  be  laid  on  without  anj^ 
additional  cost  of  feeding,  for  a  scrub 
chicken  eats  as  much  as  a  full-blooded  one. 
This  gain  can  be  made  by  the  purchase  of  a 
single  good  rooster,  and  shou.ld  not  cost  over 
S3  at  most.  Gut  E.  Mitchell. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Nebraska.— Oats  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  now  being  cut  is  good. 
Corn  promises  a  good  yield.  There  never  was  a 
better  prospect  for  sorghum  and  millet.  Cows  are 
worth  from  §35  to  S50 ;  fat  cattle,  from  §-i.75  to  $5  a 
hundredweight ;  fat  hogs,  §3.80  to  §3.90  a  hundred- 
weight. A  few  farms  are  changing  hands  at  from 
S12  to  $20  an  acre.  Corn  is  worth  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel.  G.  M.  J. 

Superior,  Neb.   

From  Arkansas. — I  live  in  a  picturesque  bit 
of  country  in  northern  Arkansas.  The  land  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  very  productive.  Corn,  oats, 
wheat,  cotton,  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  and  fruits  grow  abundantly  here. 
Stock  is  also  raised  to  some  extent.  Poultry- 
raising  is  the  chief  work  for  the  women.  This  is  a 
good  place  for  poor  people  to  live,  as  land  is  cheap, 
and  nearly  every  one  can  own  a  home  of  his  own, 

Beall,  Ark.    A,  F.  P. 

From  Kansas.— Cherokee  is  the  southeast 
corner  county  of  the  state,  and  is  the  banner 
county  for  the  production  of  coal,  lead  and  zinc. 
It  is  also  a  good  farming  country.  Corn,  wheat, 
oats,  flax,  cane  and  millet  are  the  leading  crops. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  well.  There  is  a  good 
market  for  everything  that  can  he  raised  on  the 
farm.  The  winters  are  generally  mild,  last  winter 
being  an  exceptionally  cold  one.  Land  is  fast 
changing  hands,  and  the  time  is  not  far  oft  when  it 
will  all  be  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  on  account 
of  its  mineral  wealth,  Columbus,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,100,  is  the  county-seat.  Land  is  worth 
$25  to  SaO  an  acre,  C.  K,  S, 

Cherokee,  Kau, 


Enameliiie 

^  THE  MODERN 

Stove  Polish 

PASTE,  cake: 

OR  LIQU/D 


AFher  using  Enameline 
No  Housekeeper  will  ever 
use  any  other  Brand. 

J.L.Prescott&Co.NEwYoRK 


2,400  Dozen  Pairs  C  D  C  C 
Fine  Hosiery    m  L  C 


Wehave  secured  atforced  saleS.lOO  dozen  pairsof  ladies' 
fine  hose  which  we  propose  to  clear  out  within  six  weeks  by 
giving  them  away  with  our  Illustrated  Fashion  Journal  In 
order  to  advertise  &  introduce  it  into  new  famihea.  The 
old  reliable  Fashion  Journal  of  New  York  is  a  complete 
family  journal  in  every  particular,  the  fashion  department 
is  unexcelled;  with  every  i:si;e  we  give  beautifully  illustra^ 
ted  patterns  all  latest  sty  les  with  complete  instructionsfree 
—contains  household  hmts,  fascinating  stories  &  stands  In 
firstrankamonffmetropolitai  journals.  The  hose  areheavy 
•warm,  well-made  fashionable  goods,  in  fast  colors.  All 
popular  shades,  cardinal,  nnvy  blue,  seal  brown,  bl-'ck. 
Elate,  tan,  in  fa-^t  colors  &  s^/lesto  suit  all  tastes.  There 
Is  no  need  of  pajing  from  25  to  75  cents  for  a  p-ir  of  fall 
&  winter  ho?e  when  you  can  get  a  dozen  for  nothing. 
PosHlvclv,  the  entire  lot  (2,1  CO  doz?n  pjirs)  to  be^ven 
away  during  next  60  drys  for  regular  subscriptions. 
Or  Better  StUI,  we  will  send  the  Illustrated  Fashion 
Journal  6  months  i'ree  to  2,400  persons  who  will  answer  this 
advertisementatonce&sendustheaddxessof  20  newspaper 
readers  from  different  famihes.  We  are  determined  to  lead 
theracein  useful  premiums,  hence  this  liberal  inducement: 
it'sa  colossal  offer  &  will  not  appear  again.  Kyou  acceptit 
sendlO  ct»*  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay  postage,  maibng, 
etc.,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  same  day  it'sreceived. 

Address  isiustrated  Fashion  Journal, 

Station  D.  Box  35,  Dept.  boo.  New  York  City. 

N.B.— Adozen  gents'hosepivenifdesiredin  place  of  ladies. 
When  you  write  be  sure  to  mention  size  &  colors  wanted. 


PARLOR  ORGANS 


$l4ta#  IT  COSTS  NOTHINC 

to  try  our  Sewing:  Machines,  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Saveagents  profits.  30  days 
free  trial.  117.600  sold.  Warranted 
20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

940.00  Arllncton  for  $14.00 

945.00  ArUneton  for  916.00 

960.00  Eenwood  for  931.&0 

Other  Machines  at  98,  99<b911,50 
1 1 1  lustrated  catalogTie  and  testimoniala 
free.  Write  at  once  for  our  special 
freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164W.VanBnrenSt.,B-  7,  CMcago.Ill. 

At  a  Big 
Reduction. 

Theworld*s  largest  music  house,  Lyon  &  Healyof 
Chicago,  to  sharply  reduce  stock  is  offering  unprece- 
dented values.  Fine  Lyon  &  Healy  Organs  formerly 
bringing  $65.now  $37.50;  Organs  formerly  $75,now  $.42.50. 
Used  Organs  from  $10  up.  The  freight  on  an  organ  is 
a  very  email  matter.  We  ship  organs  everywhere. 
Don't  fail  to  write  today  for  bargain  list. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  CHICAGO,  IlL. 

GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  OOOD  WACON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  Is 

"^I'^l  ELECTRIC  ^^^ihs 

aregood  wheelsandthey  make  a  wagon 
lastindeilnitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  ean*t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  Theylastolways-Catalogfree. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  96,  Qnincy,  IIISp 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  A'e'vTaJI. 

JUeuLd  <u  Ladled  iii  bOiue  ur  iravch  i.g,  taning  orders, 
using  and  selliog  Prof.GrBy*M  FJaters.  Plates, 
Watcbea,  Jewelry,  'labl<;ware,  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.   No  experience,  heavy 
t  plate,  modem  methods.  We  lo  plating, 
I  ma.Daiac(ure  outQts,  alt  sizes.  Only 
Poatfits  complete,  all  luols,  lathes,  ma- 
iprials,  etc.,  ready  for  work.  Crold, 
Silver  and  Nickel,  also  Metal 

  Platioff  dipplne  jprocesa. 

We  teach  tou  the  art,  lurnish  sccrew:  aud  formulas  f'KEE. 

Write  to-day.    Testimonial'^,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 

B.  CRAy  &  CO..  PLATINO  WORKS,  7,  ClKCIAJfATI,  Q. 

Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old— VlfH  Y  7 

S7,50  bujsi  KugKj  Wheels  7-8  in.  SleH  TIr« 
$8.00  buyB4  Carriage  Wheels  1  io.  Stfel  TIr*  s 
UJ  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 
W  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 
^  W"e  give  fall  value  for  money. 
2  We  can  furnish  Eixles  and  eet  boxea 
y  properly.    W  rite  for  new  price  lisi 
(fl'No.  U  and  directions  for  measoring. 
WTLSrKGTON  RTIKFtCO.,     Wilmington,  Del. 

RASS  I  Every  known  variety.  Lowest 
Imtrm!  ■  prices  in  the  world.  Cat,  — 
AND   PP^"  ^  illns,,  with  sample 
partB  Band  and  Orchestra 
Ksfb'd  185G.     Music  SENT  FREE. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 
124  E,  Fourth  Street.      Cincinnati.  Ohio, 


jESTINSTRUMENTS 

RASS  I 

Iano 


DR.  LEAvrrr's 

Double  Power 
'DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V- 


LeamttcMfirCo,  HammondM.U.S.A 


ENERGETIC  JFAN  AS  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT  to  manage 
our  business  in  your  own  and  ad- 
joining counties,  no  canvassing;  straight  salary,  gl8,00 
per  week  and  expenses.  Yearly  contract,  rapid  promo- 
tion. Exceptional  opportunity.  Address 
HANUFACSTUREES,  P,  0,  Box  788,  PhUadelplua,  Pean. 


WANTED 


8 


TME  RARAl  >ak.IND  FIRESIDE 


Septembeb  15,  1899 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  a>d 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
be  answered  in  tliese  columns  free  of  cliarjie. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  askin?  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-ofBce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Bermnda  Grass. — L.  I..  K.,  Shuqualak,  Miss., 
and  A.  S.,  Shop  Springs.  Tenn.  Bermuda  is  a 
tropical  grass,  and  rarely  ripens  seed  in  this 
counti  y.  It  Is  usually  propagated  hy  cutting  up 
the  root-stalks  in  a  feed-cutter,  sowing  them 
broadcast,  and  plowing  under  shallow.  Southern 
seedsmen  can  supply  the  roots  for  planting. 

E(ss-plant  for  Cooking.— G.  A.W.,  Spring 
Valley,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please  iufomime  how  to 
tell  when  egg-plants  are  ready  for  use?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gkeinee:— At  the  time  when  the 
seeds  begin  to  fill  and  mature  the  egg-plant  as- 
sumes a  rather  dull  color,  and  on  the  sunny  side 
often  turns  yellowish.  The  egg  is  good  for  cul- 
inary uses  just  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  any  kind 
of  size,  say  from  a  goose-egg  up,  and  so  long  as  it 
has  a  bright  purple  color. 

Draining  Stable  Floor.— F.  K.  M.,  Vienna. 
Va.,  writes:  "I  have  an  earth  floor  stable  which 
needs  filling  up  with  new  clay.  The  floor  slants 
considerably  away  from  the  door,  and  in  filling  I 
want  to  put  in  pipes  or  some  other  dra.in  for  the 
liquid  manure.  Could  you  suggest  some  plan  for 
this  so  X  could  save  it,  and  also  keep  the  stable 
cleaner?" 

Reply' :— You  may  experiment  with  drain-tile 
put  down  imder  the  filling  of  clay.  But  the  usual 
way  with  clay  floors  is  to  use  sufficient  bedding 
to  absorb  all  the  liquid  manure. 

Tomatoes  Failing  to  Set  Frait.— L.  K. 

W.,  San  Francisco,  Cal„  writes:  "My  tomatoes 
bloom  all  right,  but  after  three  or  four  days  the 
stem  cracks  and  the  blossoms  fall  off.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  my  vines.  What  can  I  do  to  avoid 
it?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greestek:— Sometimes  an  excess 
of  moisture,  and  sometimes  a  lack  of  it,  causes 
the  blossoms  to  fall  off  rather  than  set  fruit. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  lack  of  some 
element  of  plant-food  (potash  or  phosphoric  acid) 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  can  suggest 
no  preventive  except  good  culture. 

Onions  at  the  Sonth.— J.  C.  B.,  Mmfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Please  name  the  best  onion 
to  grow  in  a  large  way  for  market — say  to  sow  seed 
in  the  fall  and  take  a  crop  of  onions  ofE  in  the 
spring.  Will  the  potato-onion  be  of  superior 
advantage  to  an  onion  that  only  grows  one  onion 
from  the  seed?  Can  you  refer  me  to  a  large 
onion-gi  ower  that  has  an  onion-house  and  as  far 
south  as  you  can?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gkeln-er:— The  potato-onion  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
onions  to  giow  at  the  south  for  northern  markets. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  succeed  in 
wintering  such  standard  varieties  as  Danvers' 
Yellow,  which  is  one  of  the  best  onions  for  fall 
and  winter,  by  sowing  seed  in  the  fall.  Here  we 
can  only  giow  green  (bunching)  onions  in  that 
way.  Most  plants  if  thus  wintered  over  and  if 
they  have  escaped  injury  from  the  severe  cold, 
will  go  to  seed  rather  than  make  good  marketable 
biilbs.  I  still  beheve  that  your  best  way  would 
be  to  start  plants  of  Prizetaker  or.Gibmltar^ 
under  glass  in  .January  or  earlier  and  transplant 
to  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit. 
Who  can  teU  us  of  an  onion-house  in  operation  in 
the  southern  states? 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  throuish  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  DETMERS,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Paralytic  Pigs.— M.  D.,  Urbana,  111.  Please 
consult  Farm  A>  D  Fireside  of  August  1st,  and 
several  other  recent  numbers. 

A  SicK  Bnll.— C.  W.  H.,  Melrose,  111.  It  Is 
utterly  Impossible  to  base  a  diagnosis  upon  your 
very  superficial  description.  Have  your  bull 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

ActiDoniycosis  in  the  Tongue.— J.  N., 
Spiritwood,  N.  D.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  actinomycosis  in  the  tongue  (so-called  woody 
tongue),  a  disease  which  must  be  considered  as 
incurable,  at  any  rate  where  the  morbid  process 
has  made  as  much  progress  as  it  has  in  your  cow. 

\fart».—J.  W.  B.,  Silverton,  Ohio.  If  you  will 
'  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  a  few  back  numbers 
you  will  find  your  question  repeatedly  answered, 
because  in  nearly  every  number  questions  on 
■warts  have  been  answered. 


t'horea.— E.  G.  B.,  Muscogee,  I.  T.  Chorea,  or 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  in  dogs  is  an  ailment  frequently 
remaining  behind  in  cases  of  dog-distemper, 
neither  becoming  fatal  nor  terminating  in  perfect 
recovery,  and  especially  if  of  long  standing  must 
be  considered  as  practically  incurable. 

A  Tabercnlons  Cow.— L.  L.  S.,  Port  Clin- 
ton, Ohio.  According  to  your  description  it  looks 
to  me  that  the  cow  you  received  in  trade  is  a 
tuberculous  animal,  and  therefore  worse  than 
worthless,  because  endangering  human  health 
and  life.  I  know  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  that 
any  trafiic  in  tuberculous  animals  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  and  that  a  relentless  war 
should  be  waged  against  that  disease,  which  in  so 
many  cases  is  conveyed  to  human  beings  by  milk 
and  meat  of  tuberculous  cattle,  and  probably  kills 
every  year  more  people  than  all  other  Infectious 
diseases  combined.  But  not  being  a  lawyer  I 
cannot  answer  your  question,  and  have  to  advise 
you  to  consult  a  good  lawTer. 

A  Serious  Case.— W.  E.  W.,  Amory,  Miss. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  from  yom-  de- 
scription whether  the  external  opening  leads 
directly  into  the  nasal  cavity  or  into  a  maxillary 
sinus  from  which  the  pmulent  discharge  enters 
the  nasal  cavity,  your  case  requires  a  thorough 
examination,  made  possible,  perhaps,  only  by  first 
performing  a  surgical  operation.  The  examination 
must  extend  as  well  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  as 
to  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  maxillary  sinus.  Then 
if  a  treatment  is  resolved  upon  probably  another 
surgical  operation  will  have  to  be  performed.  As 
all  this  cannot  be  done  from  a  distance  I  have  to 
advise  you  to  have  the  animal  examined,  and 
according  to  the  result  of  the  examination  treated 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Infections  Abortion.— M.  E.,  Ogle,  Pa. 
Your  cows  suffer  from  infectious  abortion,  a 
disease  caused  by  an  invasion  of  bacteria,  and  in 
your  case  tmdoubtedly  inti  oduced  by  that  Jersey 
cow  you  bought  last  summer.  It  seems  that  now 
the  premises  where  your  cows  are  kept  are 
thoroughly  infected;  therefore,  if  you  have  any 
more  cows  yet  with  calf,  have  them  at  once  re- 
moved to  a  non-infected  place  where  they  wiU  be 
out  of  danger  If  not  already  infected;  thoroughly 
clean  and  disinfect  stable  and  cattle-yard,  wash 
the  tails  and  the  genitals  of  all  your  cattle  several 
days  in  succession  with  a  one-permille  (1  to  1000) 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  and  if 
any  fiu-ther  case  of  abortion  should  occur  cremate 
fetus  and  afterbirth  and  irrigate  the  uterus  of 
the  cow  that  has  aborted  with  a  one-per-cent 
(1  to  100)  solution  of  creolin  in  warm  water.  The 
place  at  which  the  abortion  has  occurred  must  be 
cleaned  and  be  disinfected  in  a  most  thorough 
maimer. 

Spaying  Heifers.— E.  P.,  Osage  City,  Kan. 
The  age  at  which  to  spay  heifers  depends  upon 
the  method  chosen.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  opening  the  flank  it  should  be  done 
while  the  heifer  is  yet  a  calf,  because  then  the 
ovaries  are  within  easier  reach,  and  the  losses 
that  occur  are  less  heavy,  at  least  in  so  far  as  a 
calf  presents  less  money  value  than  a  grown 
heifer.  If,  however,  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed thiough  the  vagina  (Charlier's  method)  it 
cannot  be  performed  until  the  heifer  is  nearly 
fuU-gi'own,  because  until  then  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  operator  to  introduce  his  hand  into 
the  vagina  of  the  animal.  Otherwise,  I  regard 
Charlier's  method  as  the  best  and  the  least  dan- 
gerous; I  will,  however,  remark  that  if  the  possible 
losses,  total  and  partial— the  latter  caused  by 
adhesions  produced  between  various  parts  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  more  or  less  interfering 
with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  therefore  re- 
sulting in  unthriftiness  and  insufficient  growth- 
are  taken  into  consideration  the  operation  of 
spaying  female  animals  is  of  doubtful  value  from 
an  economical  standpoint.  I  can  only  recommend 
it  if  a  female  animal— cow  or  heifer— is  a  nympho- 
maniac, and  has  diseased  ovaries. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Tabercnlosis.- L.  C, 

Oraugeville,  Ind.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  ail- 
ments of  your  cow  proceed  directly  and  Indirectly 
fi-om  one  common  cause,  namely,  tuberculosis. 
You  say  she  had  twin  calves  arrivmg  ten  days 
before  time,  but  in  making  this  statement  you 
probably  left  out  of  consideration  that  twin  calves 
are  not  carried  as  long  as  a  single  calf,  and  there- 
fore the  birth  cannot  be  called  a  premature  one, 
and  the  other  ailments  becoming  more  conspic- 
uous after  delivery  cannot  be  charged  to  that 
cause,  especially  as  your  statement  that  the  cow 
is  very  thin  and  weak,  and  has  been  coughing  for 
two  months,  but  eats  well  and  chews  her  cud 
vigorously,  give  a  hint  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  more  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  in  tuberculous  animals  the 
symptoms  always  become  more  conspicuous  and 
the  morbid  process  more  severe  immediately  after 
delivery.  The  difficulty  in  jiassing  water  is  prob- 
ably due  much  more  to  a  severe  birth  causing 
some  bruising,  and  may  be  some  lesions  in  the 
internal  sexual  organs,  than  to  a  premature  birth, 
and  very  likely  will  soon  disappear.  I  will  not 
say  that  your  cow  is  tuberculous,  and  only  that  I 
strongly  suspect  her  to  be,  and,  therefore,  advise 
you  to  subject  her  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
Any  competent  veterinarian  ought  to  be  able  to 
apply  it. 

Tapeworms  in  Lambs.— M.  A.  E.,  .Jack,son- 
ville.  Pa.  Your  lambs  have  tapeworms,  known 
as  "Taenia  expansa."  As  the  host  of  the  cyst- 
worm  (larva)  belonging  to  this  tapeworm  is  as 
yet  unknown  no  precautionary  measures  can  be 
applied  except  to  keep  the  lambs  away  fiora  such 
places,  pastures  and  sheep-ranges  in  which  the 
disease  the  year  before  has  made  its  appearance 
or  which  have  been  frequented  by  lambs  and 
sheep  having  tapeworms.  These  tapeworms, 
however,  can  be  successfully  expelled  provided 
the  host,  lamb  or  sheep  is  not  too  far  gone  and 


already  beyond  recovery.  There  are  several 
remedies  which  if  properly  administered  will 
expel  the  tapeworm  of  sheep.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  only  two  of  them.  1.  Potass,  pieronitric, 
to  be  given  to  lambs  in  a  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains,  according  to  the  age  and  the  size 
of  the  animal,  and  to  be  administered  mixed  with 
a  little  flour  or  powdered  marshmallow-root  and 
water  in  the  shape  of  pills.  2.  Tartar  emetic,  to 
be  given  in  a  dose  of  eight  to  twelve  grains,  and 
administered  dissolved  in  distilled  or  clean  rain- 
water. When  the  worms  are  about  to  be  expelled 
the  lambs  should  be  kept  in  an  inclosure  in  which 
the  worms  can  be  found,  because  every  expelled 
worm  has  numerous  joints  (proglottides)  full  of 
eggs,  and  therefore  should  be  picked  up  and  at 
once  be  thiown  into  the  fire  to  make  a  further 
propagation  an  impossibility. 

So-called  Blackleg.— H.  M.  DeW.,  Mount 
Lebanon,  Ky.  So-called  blackleg,  rausohbrand, 
German,  and  charbon  symptomatique,  French,  is 
an  infectious  and  almost  invariably  fatal  disease, 
which  principally  attacks  young  cattle  (calves 
and  yearlings),  and  is  caused  by  a  bacillus,  the 
bacillus  of  blackleg.  This  bacillus  is  a  faculative 
parasite,  and,  it  seems,  finds  an  entiance  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  animal  organism,  ui  which 
it  does  its  destiuctive  work  through  small  sores 
and  lesions.  To  give  a  brief  or  incomplete  de- 
scription of  the  disease  can  do  no  good,  because 
it  will  lead  to  diagnostic  mistakes,  and  to  give  an 
exhaustive  description  would  require  half  a  dozen 
pages,  an  amount  of  space  that  is  not  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  therefore  will  only  mention  one  charac- 
teristic sjTuptom,  namely,  a  rapid  development 
of  extensive  crepitating  swellings,  most  frequently 
in  the  upper  pait  of  a  leg,  near  the  shoulder  or 
hip,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  dis- 
ease becomes  fatal  within  one  to  thi-ee  days,  and 
as  never  any  more  than  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  the  affected  animals  have  recovered, 
no  matter  whether  any  treatment  was  applied  or 
not,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  dwell  on  theoretical 
possibilities.  As  to  means  of  prevention  it  is 
different,  because  the  disease  can  be  prevented: 
1.  If  young  cattle  are  kept  away  from  all  such 
places  in  which  an  infection  with  blackleg  has 
taken  place,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  blackleg 
bacilli  must  be  existing.  2.  If  where  this  cannot 
be  done  the  susceptible  animals— the  young  cat- 
tle—are subjected  to  a  protective  inoculation. 
Concerning  the  latter  I  refer  you  to  the  Faeji 
A2>'D  Fireside  of  April  l5th  and  July  15th. 

So-called  Splints.— H.  S.,  Cedar  Dale,  Kan. 
The  term  "splmt"  is  applied  only  to  an  enlarge- 
ment (exostosis)  on  the  inner  (median)  small 
metacarpal  bone,  making  its  appearance  after 
the  periosteum  has  been  injured  by  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  the  fibrous  ligament  between  the 
large  and  the  small  metacarpal  bones.  Such  a 
splint  causes  any  lameness  only,  except  in  the 
beginning,  immediately  after  the  straining  took 
place,  L£  the  morbid  process'extends  to  the  knee  or 
carpal  joint,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  enlargement 
extends  to  the  joint.  ■  The  enlargement  below  the 
knee  on  the  outside  of  the  fore  leg  of  your  horse 
is  probably  the  product  of  a  bruise  sustained  by 
the  periosteum,  and  although  an  exostosis  very 
similar  in  character  and  apt  to  cause  lameness  if 
extending  to  thiT^joint,  is  not  cal  ed  a  splint.  If  in 
both  legs  the  lameness  has  disappeared  a  treat- 
ment is  really  not  necessary,  because  the  enlarge- 
ment (exostosis)  will  gradually  grow  smaller  if 
you  only  see  to  it  that  the  horse  is  always  shod  in 
such  a  way  as  will  make  him  stand  square  on  his 
feet,  and  will  effect  a  duly  proportioned  distribu- 
tion of  weight  and  concussion  upon  all  three 
metacarpal  bones.  A  contraction  of  the  very 
porous  exostoses  can  be  somewhat  hastened  by 
various  means,  for  instance  by  gentle  pressure 
continuously  applied,  by  often-repeated  gentle 
friction,  by  thoroughly  rubbing  in  once  a  day  a 
small  quantity  of  gray  mercurial  ointment,  as 
much  as  a  small  pea  on  each  exostosis.  Such  an 
exostosis  will  never  entirely  disappear,  but  it  will 
gradually  decrease  in  size  imti!,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  it  will  finally  shrink  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  cease  to  attract  any  attention,  even  if  no 
treatment  is  applied. 

Tuberculosis.- E.  H.  B.,  Long  Puie,  Neb. 
If  you  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
yom-  cow  that  died  the  diagnosis  would  have  been 
very  easy,  but  it  cannot  be  made  upon  the  few 
rather  inessential  s>'mptoms  you  give.  To  com- 
ply with  your  request,  and  to  give  a  description 
of  the  symptoms  occurring  in  tuberculosis,  even  if 
to  do  so  were  not  forbidden  by  want  of  space, 
would  do  no  good,  because  a  cow  may  have  been 
tuberculous  for  over  a  year,  and  the  symptoms  as 
a  rule  are  not  yet  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
enable  any  one,  unless  he  is  an  expert  and  makes 
a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  examination,  to 
base  upon  them  a  reliable  diagnosis,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  very  first  stages  may  already  be 
detected  by  the  tuberculin  test.  The  sarne  is 
made  by  subcutaneously  injecting  into  the'  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  suspected  animal  a  certain 
quantity  of  tuberculin,  but  before  this  is  done  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  must  be  taken  several 
times  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  be 
noted.  After  the  injection,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  made  without  unduly  exciting  the  animal,  the 
temperature  again  must  be  taken,  say  once  every 
two  hours.  If  then  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  hours 
a  decided  rise  of  temperature  is  taking  place  the 
animal  is  considered  to  be  tuberculous,  whereas 
if  no  marked  rise  of  temperature  can  be  observed 
the  animal  unless  already  In  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  and  nearly  dying,  which  can  easily  be 
seen  by  any  one,  is  considered  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. When  death  is  already  approaching  no 
rise  of  temperature  can  be  observed,  simply  be- 
cause the  vitality  has  burned  so  low  that  no 
reaction  can  take  place.  If  you  wish  to  have  your 
cattle  tested,  and  no  competent  veterinarian  Is 
conveniently  near,  apply  to  the  veterinarian  of 
your  state  university  In  Lincoln. 


Fall  Grains 

need  a  good  start  to  stand  the  winter ; 
therefore  feed  them  well  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  will  produce  hardy  plants 
with  plump  grain.  A  good  fertilizer 
should  contain  plenty  of 

POTASH. 

Potash  increases  stifTness  of  stalk 
and  plumpness  of  grain. 

Our  books  tell  the  rest  —  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  ha 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Tef riff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Aiyents 
wanted*   For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  *  pries, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  4.  Portland.  Mlehi 


FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK! 


I  will  give  your  choice  of 
these  beautiful  isolld  Gold 
filled  Kings  wairauted  to 
wear  for  y  tars  for  selling  15 
packages  of  myU-N-X-L.-D' 
±'oot  Powder  at  10  cents 
a  package,  it  cures  sore  feet, 
makes  walking  easy,  removes 
all  odor,  keeps  the  feet  dry 
and  warm  and  is  a  certaia 
cure  for  cliilblains;  takes  the 
sting  out  of  corns  and  bun- 
ions, relieves  hot,  tired,  aching  feet,  mnkcs  new 
shoes  feel  easy,  will  sell  to  everyone,  ^o  money 
reouired  inadvauce,  send  your  name  and  address 
and  I  will  mail  you  15  packages,  you  sell  and  re- 
turn SI. 50.  I  wl  l  mail  you 
the  King  selected;  will  take 
goods  back  if  you  cannot  sell ; 
will  allow  you  a  large  cash 
commission  if  you  prefer. 
This  is  a  square  oflfer.  Address 

E.  JONES,  69  Pearl  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Grinds  com  and  cob  and 
all  kinds  of  small  gi-ain. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  91.   Springfield,  Ohio. 


CURTIN  JEWELRY  CO.,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


A  RED  HOT  SELLER 

FORTUNE  TELLING  SAVINGS  BANK 

Entirely  New — Amuses  Everybody — Tells 
fortune  for  a  penny,  nickel  or  dime.  Strong, 
durable,  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Is  also  a 
perfect  Savings  Bank.  Affents  Sell  25 
to  200  Dally.  $5  made  daily  telllne 
your  tVlendt*' fortune.  Samples  25  cents, 
Catalog-ue  of  other  Fast  Sellers  FREE. 


^  C.  PENOYER  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stocl;  for  selection. 
Sliipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  flrst-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustraied  catalogue  free.  


SALARY         PER  MONTH 

to  superintend  contract  work  in  your 
own  and  adjoining  counties.  Ko  capital  required.  Must 
be  steady  and  sobt*.  fnnsnal  opporiunily.  Address 
AMEItU  AN  CO.,  133  S.  12111  Street.  I'liiladelpliia.  Pa. 


MAVIIBMM  SMITIIMGIIT'S 

Ab  I  nlfl  A  And  Hay-fever  Remedy 

Sold  under  positive  guaranty.   Sample  free. 
li.  SMITHMGIIT,  Deportment  5.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Farmers  should  read  the  "Western  Trail." 
Published  quarterly  by  the  Chicago,  Rocli  Island  &. 
Pacific  Railway.   Sent  free  for  one  year. 
Address  at  once  by  letter  or  postal-card, 

John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  lo  SpII  Our  Notrltln. 
Snniplpi.  lOf.    Clrrlilar«.  fre«. 
EDIVARUS  NOVELTY  C0„ 
ISSl  Tbiril  Ave.,  .Viif  York  City. 


OAft  MO.NTIILY  TO  AGENTS  (onnol  f«m.  leUlni  nlcktl-pUted 
^Zt-U  Brllllanl  IJaillgbl  Biirncrt.  Flu  «11  KcrfMoe  Ump« ;  giies 
beautiful  GuUlhl.  NO  CUl-MNET  OB  SMOKE.  Clie.p«.l  UilK  kno.n. 
slmpl"  FREE      ENTERPRISE  MFO.   10..  «1.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

_    _  ^bsa  no  Bfl  A  IVI  wanted  to  travel  and 

I    AllV  UK   MAIM  appoint  agents.  #60 

I   n  1 1  W  per  month  salary  and  all  expenses. 

I  ZiEGi.ER  Co.,  221  Locust  Street.  I'hila. 


•  T.     .        n  Greatest  Mechanical  Jtoyelly  ever 

KK<ll10^=nn?  invented.   Fools  everybody.   «  nte 
to-day.   Men  jump,  women  scream. 
Sample  10  cents.  RtGAL  MFC.  CO.,  406  Pton  BIdg.  Piitsbnrg,,  Pa. 


Agents 


in  every  county,  to  sell  "  Kanill.>  acmnrlnK. 
Good  profits  and  steady  work.  Address 
CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  157  Lovell  St.,  Elgin,  IN. 


A  a  I  PC  MTU  To  sell  toilet  80«p  to  dealers.  SlOO 
oALtOlflLri  monthly,  salary  and  expenses.  Ex- 
perience  iinne'cessary.  Uul.  Ern.c  s.i.p(o..  St.  L..aU.  ■■>• 

■OBCnTAf*!  CC  atwholesale.  Sena 
IdrCb  I  AuLCO  rorcatalog.  Agenu 
Jwanted.  COlLIEBOPrita.  CO.  Chlengo.UI. 

BFII   UfCTTIfelP  SaiiiPle  FK^^' 

Htll'' n  fc  I  I  mU  ^  M'l-Blo°mlP»'<"'.  "'• 

Cob's  Eczema  Cute  $1  ^WIS^'^S.fc^.inTo: 
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HELEN  AND  THE  "CLAIM-JUMPERS" 

By  Hayden  Carruth 


~  (*T  WAS  May  23, 1879,  that  Hugh  Bennett 
I  arrived  at  Kampeska,  in  what  was 
^  Is  T  then  the  territory  of  Dakota,  in  his 
'  search  for  a  new  home.  His  wife 
and  three  children  were  with  him, 
and  the  four  had  traveled  the 
whole  distance  from  their  former 
Wisconsin  home  in  a  hig  canvas- 
covered  wagon.  Helen  was  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  a  gul  of 
fourteen,  brown-haired,  brown- 
eyed,  and  after  weeks  of  exposure 
so  brown-skinned  that  her  mother 
her  an  Indian.  Helen's  brother 
no  less  brown,  was  two  or  three 
years  younger,  and  the  baby,  a  little  mor- 
sel of  humanity  who  had  not  altogether 
escaped  the  effects  of  prairie  wind  and  sun, 
was  not  much  over  a  twelvemonth  in  age. 
The  journey  had  consumed  more  than  a  month, 
since  the  wagon  had  been  loaded  with  household 
goods  and  a  few  farming  implements,  as  was  com- 
monly the  case  with  the  "movers"  of  those  days. 
An  iving  at  Kampeska,  which  was  then  the  west- 
ermnost  town  in  that  part  of  the  country,  with  half 
the  population  living  in  tents  and  covered  wagons, 
Bennett  lost  no  time  in  looking  about  for  a  desir- 
able piece  of  government  land.  There  had  been  a 
great  inrush  of  home-seekers,  and  the  better 
'•claims"  near  at  hand  were  already  taken.  He 
accordingly  left  his  family  at  a  hotel,  and  In  com- 
pany with  a  "locating  agent"  named  Harkins 
pushed  farther  west.  The  farm  which  Bennett 
had  o\\  ned  in  Wisconsin  had  been  rocky  and  un- 
productive, and  life  so  far  had  been  a  hard  and 
cheerless  struggle,  so  he  was  determined  to  secure 
good  land,  no  matter  how  far  he  had  to  go.  This 
will  partially  account  for  the  fact  that  he  finally 
selected  a  tract  over  sixty  miles  from  Kampeska. 
It  was  certainly  as  fine  a  claim  as  any  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  had  the  added  advantage  that  it  was 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  where  a  town  would 
doubtless  be  established. 

When  Bennett  returned  it  %vas  with  glowing 
reports  of  the  homestead  he  had  selected.  His 
plan  was  instantly  to  start  back,  taking  his  family 
and  belongings  and  enough  lumber  for  the  roof  of 
a  new  house,  the  walls  of  which  were  to  be  made 
of  sod.  But  the  baby  had  been  taken  sick  while 
he  was  gone,  and  the  doctor  said  he  ought  not  to 
be  taken  on  such  a  joiu-ney  for  several  days,  so 
it  was  decided  to  wait. 

The  next  afternoon  Bennett  came  in  plainly 
excited,  and  said  to  his  wife : 

'•Harkins  tells  me  he  hears  a  man  is  going  to 
jump  my  claim.  Says  he's  going  to  start  out  to- 
morrow morning  w  ith  a  load  of  lumber." 

'•But  you  filed  on  the  claim  at  the  land-oflice. 
What  can  he  do?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Harkins  says  possession  is  nine  and  a  half 
points  of  the  law  in  this  country.  I  don't  want 
any  trouble  with  him  out  there,  and  I  haven't 
time  nor  money  to  contest  the  matter  here  before 
the  land-office.  Harkins  says  he's  unfavorably 
known  here,  and  a  month  ago  tried  to  jump  a 
claim  this  side  of  mine.  Harkins  pointed  him  out 
to  me— he's  got  a  team  of  gray  horses  and  a 
wagon  without  a  cover.  There's  only  one  thing 
to  do— get  out  there  and  take  possession  first." 

"Go  on,  then,"  returned  Mrs.  Bennett.  "I'll 
stay  with  baby,  and  come  out  when  he's  better. 
Take  Helen  w  ith  you ;  she  can  do  the  cooking  as 
wen  as  I.  And  Tom— take  him  along,  too;  he 
can't  stand  it  to  be  shut  up  here  any  longer." 

•'All  right,  I'll  do  it,"  said  Bennett,  rising  en- 
ergetically. '"We"!!  start  this  evening  as  soon's 
it's  dark,  so  they  won't  see  us.  It's  a  three-days' 
drive  at  least  orilinarily,  but  if  we  can  get  out  ten 
miles  to-night  I  believe  we  can  make  it  by  day 
after  to-morrow  evening." 
The  ma^hurried  out,  and  Helen  said : 
•'Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  boy." 
••Why?"  asked  her  mother,  in  a  curious  but 
kindly  tone. 
••I  could  help  father  so  much  more." 
••But  you  can  help  me  as  it  is." 
■•Oh,  Tom  could  help  you.  He  ought  to  be  the 
girl,  and  I  the  boy.  A  boy  as  big  as  I  am  would 
be  so  much  help  out  in  this  country." 

The  larger  stars  were  peeping  forth  as  Bennett 
and  the  two  children  slipped  out  of  town  iu  the 
covered  wagon.  Helen  sat  in  the  other  end  of 
the  seat  from  her  father,  anxious  and  watchful, 
iind  Tom  between  them  ready  to  burst  with  ex- 
citement. So  far  as  they  could  see  their  start 
attracted  no  attention.  The  night  was  not  dark, 
and  they  made  very  good  progress  along  the  dim 
prairie  road.  It  was  almost  midnight  when  the 
man  said: 

"There's  Buffalo  lake  off  to  the  left,  and  it'll  be 
a  good  place  to  camp.  We  stopped  there  for  noon 
when  we  went  out.  There's  some  cpiite  dense 
woods  around  the  west  side,  and  good  grass  for 
the  horses  this  side." 

He  turned  dowTi,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the 
horses  picketed.  The  seat  was  moved,  and  a 
fairly  comfortable  bed  made  for  the  girl.  Tom 
was  already  sleeping  on  a  pile  of  bedding. 

"I'll  just  lie  down  with  a  blanket  under  the 
wagon,"  said  Bennett,  "so  I'll  be  sure  to  wake 
up.  I  want  to  be  started  as  soon  as  it's  a  little 
dayUght." 

It  seemed  to  Helen  that  she  had  not  been  asleep 
ten  minutes  when  she  was  awakened  by  her 
father's  hand  on  her  shoulder.  There  was  a  ruddy 
glow  in  the  eastern  sky. 


"Helen,  the  horses  are  gone,"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper.  "I'm  going  to  look  for  them." 

'•They  can't  have  gone  far,"  answered  the  girl. 
"Don't  you  remember  that  time—" 

"They  got  loose  that  time,"  broke  in  her  father. 
"The  ropes  are  cut  now.  They  may  have  been 
stolen,  but  it  doesn't  seem  likely.  I  think  that 
fellow  followed  us,  and  has  driven  them  away  so 
that  we  can't  get  on.  I'm  going  roimd  the  lake  to 
see  if  I  can  get  any  track  of  them." 

Helen  scrambled  out,  gathered  some  dry  wood 
from  the  lake  shore,  and  started  a  fire.  In  half 
an  hour  she  had  some  coffee  and  bacon  ready,  and 
soon  her  father  was  back,  but  with  no  intelligence 
of  the  missing  horses.  He  ate  hiuriedly,  and 
again  started  on  the  search.  It  was  now  almost 
sunrise,  and  Helen  woke  up  Tom,  and  together 
they  waited.  It  was  two  hours  before  their 
father  returned  this  time. 

"I  guess  it's  hopeless  to  look  for  them,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  through  the  woods  twice  more,  and  in 
aU  directions.  That  man  has  simply  led  them  off, 
and  there's  no  telling  how  far  he'll  take  them 
before  he  turns  them  loose.  I'm  afraid  this  set^ 
ties  our  getting  that  claim,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
give  up.  I'm  going  back  to  Kampeska,  and  hire 
another  team.  It's  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  but  I 
can  be  back  here  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
You  just  stay  here  with  Tom,  and  take  care  of 
the  wagon,"  and  he  walked  away  across  the 
prairie. 

It  was  still  early,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  Helen 
and  Tom  amused  themselves  by  wandering  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  though  scarcely  a  moment 
passed  that  the  girl  did  not  let  her  eyes  sweep 
over  the  prairie  In  the  hope  that  they  might  rest 
on  the  horses. 

"I  don't  believe  they've  been  tiu^ned  loose,"  she 
said,  "or  they'd  have  come  back  before  this. 
They've  got  so  they  think  the  wagon  is  home,  and 
would  come  back  to  it  just  as  they  would  to  their 
own  stable.  I  believe  they're  tied  up  over  in  the 
woods." 

"Father  went  aU  through  the  woods,"  returned 
Tom. 

"Well,  he  might  have  missed  them.  It  was  dark 
the  first  time,  anyhow.  Besides,"  she  added, 
wisely,  ''mother  says  a  man  can  never  find  any- 
thing. I'm  going  over  to  look  myself,"  and  she 
trudged  off. 

Tom  was  haU  asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  wagon 
when  he  was  startled  by  hoof-beats,  and  opened 
his  eyes  to  face  Helen  galloping  up  from  the  lake 
on  one  of  the  missing  horses  and  leading  the 
other. 

"There!"  she  cried,  as  she  sprang  off.  "What 
did  I  tell  you?  I  found  them  over  there  in  the 
thickest  of  the  brush  tied  to  a  tree.  Hm-rj-  up  and 
harness  them  while  I  pack  up  things." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do— go  back  after 
father?" 

"No!  We're  going  on!" 

"On  to  the  claim?" 

'•Of  course.  And  maybe  we  can  get  there  fii^st 
after  all.  I'll  leave  a  note  here  somehow  for 
father,  and  when  he  comes  he'U  follow  along  on 
horseback,  and  probably  catch  up  with  us." 

'•But  s'pose  he  doesn't?" 

•'Then  we'll  go  on  alone." 

"But  you've  never  been  there.  You  can't  find 
the  place." 

"I  know  it's  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
1.'),  Township  116,  Eange  6-2,  and  somebody'U  show 
it  to  us.  Besides,  there's  five  buffalo  skulls  piled 
up  on  the  northeast  corner  where  om-  house  Is 
going  to  be.   Hurry  up  while  •!  write  the  letter." 

In  fifteen  minutes  they  were  started,  the  note 
inclosed  in  an  empty  tomato-can  reared  on  a 
stick. 

Out  on  the  road  they  headed  west,  and  m^ged 
the  horses  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  It  still 
lacked  two  hours  of  noon.  There  were  other 
white-topped  wagons  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Kampeska,  but  gradually  they  were  left  behind. 
After  the  first  excitement  of  the  start  was  passed, 
and  she  had  time  to  think  over  the  situation,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Helen  felt  somewhat  less 
brave.  What  she  was  undertaking  began  to  aiv 
pear  more  formidable.  The  possibility  of  her 
father  not  getting  the  note  or  in  any  way  failing 
to  overtake  them  did  not  make  the  outlook  pleas- 
ant. The  task  of  finding  the  place  began  to  seem 
less  easy,  and  the  prospect  of  camping  alone  that 
night  was  far  from  cheering.  But  she  felt  no  real 
temptation  to  tinn  back.  She  had  inherited  a 
good  stock  of  self-reliance,  and  this  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  school  of  adversity  upon  the 
unproductive  farm  which  they  had  quitted  and  by 
the  long  overland  journey. 

At  noontime  they  stopped  at  a  half-completed 
sod  house  beside  the  trail.  There  was  no  one 
about,  but  there  was  a  good  well  of  water  w  ith 
which  they  made  themselves  free.  Helen  looked 
back  lougingly  for  the  appearance  of-  her  father 
before  .starting  on.  but  she  was  not  rewarded. 
Soon  after  starting  she  sighted  a  wagon  ahead 
going  in  the  same  direction.  It  had  no  cover,  and 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  that  of  the  man  who 
was  probably  striving  to  reach  the  same  claim 
that  she  was  gave  her  some  alarm.  She  knew 
she  must  not  be  seen  closely  by  him,  fearing 
that  the  wagon  and  horses  would  be  recognized, 
and  that  further  trouble  would  result.  She  came 
up  within  a  half  mile  of  the  wagon,  but  was  care- 
ful to  keep  that  distance  between. 

At  sunset  the  children's  father  had  not  come. 


The  wagon  ahead  was  seen  to  stop,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  camp.  The  man 
alighted,  and  as  he  unhitched  his  horses  Helen 
saw  that  they  were  light-colored,  and  probably 
gray.  This  made  her  believe  more  firmly  that  this 
was  the  man  she  wished  to  avoid.  She  determined 
to  go  around,  and  turned  across  the  prairie  and 
drove  directly  to  the  north  for  a  half  mile.  She 
was  now  hidden  from  the  other  wagon  by  the' 
trees,  and  she  again  went  west,  forded  a  shallow 
stream,  and  just  as  it  was  becoming  dark  once 
more  struck  into  the  trail  and  bore  straight  on- 
ward. The  possibility  that  she  was  ahead  of  the 
man  renewed  her  comage,  and  she  determined  to 
go  on  as  long  as  possible  regardless  of  a  camping- 
place.  It  was  almost  as  late  as  it  had  been  the 
night  before  when  she  finally  turned  out  on  the 
open  prairie  and  stopped.  The  horses  she  tied 
securely  to  the  wagon  for  the  night,  determined 
not  to  trust  again  to  picket-ropes. 

Tom  slept  well,  but  her  own  sleep  was  ti-oubled, 
and  she  was  up  with  the  first  touch  of  dawn. 
Before  sunrise  they  were  again  pressing  onward. 
There  was  still  no  sight  of  her  father ;  nor  had 
there  been  at  noon  when  they  stopped  where  the 
trail  skirted  a  good-sized  lake.  A  man  who  went 
by  on  horseback  while  they  were  there  told  her 
that  they  were  in  the  northern  part  of  Township 
115,  Kange  60.  There  was  a  good  sectional  "claim- 
seekers'  "  map  in  the  wagon,  and  she  readily  saw 
from  this  that  their  destination  lay  about  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  somewhat  north  of  west.  The 
man  also  said  that  at  the  crossing  of  Timber 
creek,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  ahead,  there  was 
a  man  building  a  house  who  would  give  her  fur- 
ther directions. 

The  stranger's  information  proved  correct,  and 
at  the  crossing  Helen  found  the  man.  To  his 
somewhat  cmrious  inquiries  she  replied  that  her 
father  was  coming,  and  explained  that  fear  of 
"claim-jumpers"  had  caused  her  to  huri-y  on.  At 
the  mention  of  this  hated  class  the  man  was  more 
than  ever  at  her  service.  He  went  a  mile  west 
with  her,  where  he  put  her  on  the  section  line,  and 
told  her  that  she  should  follow  it  three  miles  due 
north,  which  would  bring  her  to  the  exact  corner 
she  wished  to  find. 

The  man's  directions  had  been  so  explicit  that 
she  easily  found  the  way.  There  was  no  road  or 
even  a  track  of  any  former  wagon,  but  Helen  kept 
on  the  section  line,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  she 
could  correct  her  bearings  at  every  corner  by  the 
government  survey  stakes.  In  less  than  an  hour 
she  sighted  a  stake  ahead  and  somewhat  to  the 
right,  which  she  gleefully  announced  to  Tom  "must 
be  it."  She  sprang  out  lightly  and  ran  to  it,  and 
after  examining  it,  called : 

"Tom,  drive  straight  ahead!" 

The  boy  complied,  and  she  stood  in  a  tragic 
attitude  with  one  foot  on  the  stake  and  her  arm 
held  out  at  its  full  length  to  the  west. 

"There,  Tom!  Whoa!"  she  cried,  as  the  rear  of 
the  wagon  passed  the  imaginai-j'  line  she  was 
marking  out.  '•Stop!  You're  on  our  farm.  This 
is  the  southeast  corner.  Half  a  mile  straight 
north  is  the  northeast  corner,  and  there's  where 
the  buffalo  skuUs  are,  and  where  our  house  is 
going  to  be.  It's  home,  Tom!"  and  she  came  run- 
ning to  the  wagon,  her  face  aglow  with  excitement 
and  pleasure. 

"Yes,  but  s'pose  that  man  is  there,"  said  the 
less  sanguine  Tom. 

"Oh,  don't  talk  that  way.  He's  not.  And  If  he 
is  we're  here,  too,  and  it's  our  farm,  and  our 
home,  and  I'll  tell  him  so.  Isn't  it  good  soil!"  and 
she  picked  up  a  lump  from  the  wheel-track  and 
examined  it  critically. 

"It  does  look  better  than  any  we've  seen,"  an- 
swered the  boy,  beginning  to  catch  his  sister's 
ardor. 

"Oh,  ever  so  much,"  she  went  on,  climbing 
nimbly  into  the  wagon.  "Crops  won't  fail  here 
like  they  did  back  where  we  used  to  live.  How 
glad  father  will  be  when  he  gets  here  and  finds 
us."  She  started  the  horses,  adding,  "Now  keep 
your  eyes  open  for  those  skulls  when  we  come 
around  that  knoll,  Thomas!" 

In  four  or  five  minutes  Tom  shouted,  "There 
they  are!"  though  Helen  had  already  seen  them, 
but  had  not  spoken  because  her  attention  was 
riveted  by  the  sight  of  another  wagon  coming 
from  the  east,  and  headed  directly  for  the  same 
place.  It  was  without  a  cover,  and  was  much 
the  nearer  to  the  white  pile. 

Tom  saw  the  other  wagoli,  too.  "Do  you  s'pose 
it's  the  man?"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  though 
the  wagon  was  nearly  a  half  mile  away. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Helen,  slowly,  and 
with  a  little  shiver.  She  stopped  the  horses  and 
watched  the  other  wagon.  It  drove  straight  to 
the  skulls,  turned  to  the  north,  and  stopped.  As 
it  came  about  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  horses 
were  gray. 

"Yes,  it's  the  man,"  she  said,  and  Tom  noticed 
that  both  hand  and  voice  trembled.  "Oh,  I  won- 
der what  we  can  do?'' 

She  scanned  the  pi  airie  in  all  directions  for  her 
father  or  other  help,  but  there  was  not  another 
human  being  or  habitation  in  sight. 

"You  said  you  would  tell  him  that  this  place  is 
ours,"  answered  Tom. 

"Yes,  and  it  is!"  she  cried,  vehemently.  "Ours 
before  he  ever  saw  it.  Besides,  you  and  I  were 
on  it  first.  One  corner  is  as  good  as  another." 
She  paused,  and  sat  clasping  her  knees  in  her 
hands,  the  reins  lying  idly  on  the  dash-board. 
"But  what  good  will  it  do  to  tell  him  so?  He 
knows  it  now  as  well  as  we  do.'  If  we  went  down 
there  he  might  take  the  team  away  from  us  and 
drive  off  with  it,  or  smash  up  our  things,  or  burn 
the  wagon,  or— I  don't  know  what!  If  father 
would  only  come!  Why  didn't  1  ask  that  man  to 
come  with  us!    I  wish  somebody  would  come!" 

She  sat  rocking  backward  and  forward,  as  down- 
cast as  she  had  been  elated  a  few  minutes  before. 

"What's  he  doing,  anyhow?"  said  Tom,  sud- 
denly, standing  up  and  peering  ahead. 


Helen  also  started  up  and  looked.  The  man  had 
walked  a  Uttle  way  to  the  northeast,  and  seemed 
to  be  searching  about  on  the  ground  for  something. 

"That  must  be  where  the  corner  is,"  said  Helen. 
"Perhaps  the  stake  is  gone,  and  he's  not  sure  that 
he's  right." 

''Hope  he'll  think  he's  wrong,  and  go  way," 
returned  Tom. 

"Not  much  danger  of  that,"  answered  the  girl, 
in  gloomy  tones. 

The  man  was  still  walking  about  in  small  cir- 
cles and  looking  at  the  ground.  Then  he  started 
west,  stopping  and  looking  around  once  in  awhile. 
He  had  not  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
other  wagon  from  the  first,  evidently  not  recog- 
nizing it.  Perhaps  he  did  not  even  notice  it  since 
it  stood  half  in  the  shadow  of  the  knoll  and  among 
some  tall  grass,  and  the  white  top  had  long  be- 
fore become  a  dingy  dirtrcolor. 

"Wonder  what  that  means?"  said  Tom. 

Helen  made  no  reply,  but  stood  watching  him, 
scarcely  breathing.  He  went  on  till  he  disap- 
peared over  a  little  ridge.  As  he  passed  out  of 
sight  the  girl  gathered  up  the  reins  and  seized 
the  whip,  giving  it  a  loud  crack  that  started  the 
horses  at  a  good  pace. 

"He's  on  our  farm,  and  he's  got  to  get  off!"  she 
cried,  her  courage  coming  back  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  man  and  the  dawning  in  her  mind 
of  a  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Are  you  going  to  drive  his  team  off  the  place?" 
asked  Tom,  eagerly. 

"I  don't  know's  I've  hardly  got  any  right  to 
touch  his  team,  even  if  it  is  on  our  place,"  an- 
swered Helen,  urging  her  o\vn  horses  on.  "But  I 
guess  we  can  drive  down  there  as  fast  as  we 
want  to." 

She  cracked  the  whip  again,  and  by  this  time 
the  horses  were  trotting  about  as  fast  as  they 
could  go.  They  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
other  wagon.  There  was  some  tinware  and  lum- 
ber and  tools  and  various  other  commodities  In 
the  Bennett  wagon,  and  it  was  making  a  clatter- 
ing which  increased  every  moment.  The  land 
sloped  downward  all  the  way,  so  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  the  horses  to  get  up  a  good  speed  even  if 
the  load  was  rather  heavy.  The  next  moment 
they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  the  noise  increased 
proportionately. 

"When  I  say  yell,  Tom,  you  just  do  it!"  cried 
Helen  in  his  ear.  And  the  next  moment  she  did 
say  it,  and  Tom  certainly  did  yell  with  the  full 
strength  of  a  young  and  vigorous  pair  of  lungs. 
They  were  but  a  few  rods  behind  the  other  wagon, 
and  the  noise  was  now  something  prodigious. 
The  other  horses  had  been  for  some  moments 
pricking  up  their  ears  and  moving  about  trying  to 
discover  what  was  coming.  Tom's  terrific  whoop 
was  the  last  straw.  First  one  lunged  forward, 
then  the  other,  then  they  both  got  off,  first  at  a 
gallop,  which  as  quickly  as  possible  turned  into 
a  run.  Away  they  went  down  the  slope  to  the 
northwest,  in  a  few  seconds  being  off  the  Bennett 
claim,  and  tearing  on  aeross  the  prairie. 

''Whoa!"  called  Helen  to  her  team,  bracing  her 
feet  and  tugging  at  the  reins. 

Tom  turned  in  and  helped  her,  but  even  with 
his  assistance  they,  too,  were  well  off  their  claim 
before  they  got  the  excited  animals  down  to  a 
reasonable  gait.  Helen  did  not  stop,  but  swung 
around  to  return.  As  she  did  so  the  man  ap- 
peared over  the  ridge,  and  caught  sight  of  his 
team  running  away,  the  wagon  swaying  and  jolt- 
ing and  making  as  much  noise  as  the  other  had 
done.  He  started  at  full  speed  after  the  team. 
Helen  drove  back  to  the  heap  of  skulls  and  stopped. 

"There,"  she  said,  almost  too  excited  to  make 
herself  intelligible,  "see  how  he  likes  that!  Here 
we  are  home,  and  we'll  unload!" 

She  bounded  out,  but  found  that  strength  to 
carry  out  her  plan  was  lacking.  She  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  big  white  skulls,  and  scarcely  knew 
whether  she  was  going  to  laugh  or  cry.  ;^ut  she 
had  strength  enough  remaining  to  direct  Tom's 
efforts,  and  he  began  vigorously  to  unload  the 
jumbled  mass  of  things  in  the  wagon.  He  was  so 
busy  at  it,  and  Helen  was  so  weak  after  the  ex- 
citement, that  neither  saw  their  father  until  he 
dashed  fairly  around  the  wagon  on  horseback. 
Then  if  Helen  did  not  actually  faint  she  certainly 
came  very  near  to  it.  But  it  was  only  for  the 
moment,  and  then  she  told  the  whole  story  to  her 
father,  who  listened  more  intently,  perhaps,  than 
he  had  ever  done  to  anything  before.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett then  explained  how  he  had  failed  to  find  the 
message  in  the  can  at  first  on  account  of  the  stick 
having  fallen  down,  and  so  had  lost  much  time  in 
searching  about  the  neighborhood  before  he 
started  on. 

And  after  supper,  as  they  sat  by  a  blazing  camp- 
fire  beside  the  five  skulls,  Helen,  ably  assisted  by 
Tom.  had  to  tell  the  whole  story  over  again.  And 
a  week  later,  when  her  mother  came,  bringing  the 
baby,  of  course,  she,  also,  had  to  hear  it,  and  more 
than  once,  too. 

As  for  the  man.  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
came  back— certainly  the  Bennetts  never  saw 
anything  more  of  him. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  PERQUISITES 

Queen  Victoria  has  a  number  of  queer  perqui- 
sites. One  is  her  right  to  every  whale  or  sturgeon 
captured  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Norman  kiugs. 
The  whale  was  divided  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  consort,  the  queen  taking  the  head  in 
order  to  replenish  her  wardrobe  with  the  whale- 
bone needed  for  the  stiffening  of  her  royal  gar- 
ments. Another  of  the  queen's  perquisites  is  a 
certain  number  of  magnificent  cashmere  shawls, 
which  are  dispatched  to  her  every  year  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cashmere.  They  vary  in  value  from 
8300  to  .?1.200  apiece,  and  the  queen  is  accustomed 
to  give  one  as  a  wedding  present  to  each  young 
girl  of  the  aristocracy  in  whose  future  she  is 
interested. 
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SEPTEMBER 

We  are  drinking  the  wine  of  the  ages 

From  cnps  that  are  brinunlng  over 
■W  ith  the  3weet  of  a  honey  unhought  with  monej-, 

DlstUIed  from  the  heart  of  the  clover. 

The  flowers  atringe  on  the  wayside 

Are  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold : 
To  the  rough-hewn  edge  of  the  old  stone  ledge 

The  clinging  brier-vines  hold. 

We  are  breaking  life's  fine  elixir 

In  the  waft  of  the  perfnmed  breeze. 
The  sudden  showers,  the  sunlit  hours. 

The  rustle  of  leaves  on  the  trees. 

The  fathomless  view  of  the  heaven. 

The  beauty  and  bloom  of  the  day. 
Are  making  us  young — they  are  waking  the  tongue 

Of  the  years  that  have  passed  away. 

'Tis  the  radiant  rare  September, 

With  the  clusters  ripe  on  the  vine, 
With  scents  that  mingle  in  spicy  tingle 

On  the  hill  slope's  glimmering  line. 

And  Summer's  a  step  behind  tis. 

And  Autumn's  a  thought  before. 
And  each  fleet  day  that  we  meet  on  the  way 

Is  an  angel  at  the  door. 

—Harper's  Bazar. 


JOYCE  DALLAS 

iBT  KATHEKZSE  BAXTEE 

•  3irsT  have  money,  but  where  shall  it 
come  from?  If  I  argue  the  case  tsvice 
twenty  times  it  will  be  all  the  same. 
How  hitter  to  be  dependent  on  rel- 
atives. I  can  no  longer  stand  it!  I 
must  do  something  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood! I  must  leave  this  house!"  Such 
was  the  desperate  conclusion  reached 
by  Joyce  Dallas. 
Every  day  life  had  grown  more  tiresome  to  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  been  an  Inmate  of  her  uncle's 
family  for  five  years. 

Her  mother  had  left  her  a  penniless  orphan  to 
the  care  of  her  only  brother  at  her  death.  Joyce 
had  always  felt,  so  far  as  her  uncle  was  con- 
cerned, she  was  welcome,  for  he  had  spared  no 
amount  of  care  and  love  for  his  bright-eyed  little 
niece;  had  wished  her  to  share  equally  in  every- 
thing with  his  own  daughters.  "Uncle  Geoffrey," 
whose  name  was  almost  the  first  she  had  learned 
to  lisp,  had  been  devoted  to  her  mother,  and  true 
to  his  noble  character  had  cheered  and  comforted 
her  lonely  days  of  widowhood. 

That  mother  had  been  the  only  sister  of  Geoffrey 
Carter,  and  she  had  married  against  the  wishes 
of  her  brother.  It  was  while  visiting  her  intimate 
school  friend,  Beatrice  Glenn,  that  she  had  met 
Guy  Dallas,  a  distant  relative  of  Beatrice,  and 
become  engaged  to  him.  DaOas  was  handsome 
and  noble-hearted  but  poor,  and  Geoffrey  had 
entertained  higher  hopes  for  his  sister  Maud. 
The  first  unkind  words  between  brother  and  sister 
were  spolcen,  and  they  separated,  Maud  going 
away  as  the  wife  of  the  man  of  her  choice.  After- 
ward, however,  when  Guy  Dallas  succiunbed  to 
that  dread  disease,  consumption,  leaving  his  wife 
and  baby  Joyce  in  poverty,  Geoffrey  had  come  to 
the  rescue  and  there  was  a  reconciliation.  "SMien 
Joyce  was  thirteen  years  of  age  her  mother  died, 
and  Uncle  Geoffrey  took  the  unhappy  little  orphan 
into  his  own  family. 

He  was  rich,  this  Uncle  Geoffrey,  and  while  he 
was  kindness  itself  his  wife  was  a  proud,  arrogant 
woman  of  the  world,  and  his  daughters,  Blanche 
and  Edna,  inherited  their  mother's  disposition. 
Joyce  had  seen  but  little  of  her  Aunt  Edith  and 
her  cousins  before  coming  to  live  with  them,  but 
she  remembered  that  they  were  always  haughty 
and  overbearing  in  their  manner  toward  her 
mother,  and  she  had  rather  expected  the  chiUy 
treatment  that  she  now  received  from  them. 
There  were  three  boys,  Frank,  Charles  and  baby 
Harry,  but  they  were  all  in  love  with  "Cousin 
Joyce"  from  the  first. 

Those  were  hard  days  for  poor  little  Joyce. 
She  kept  a  bright  face  before  Uncle  GeofErey,  and 
tried  to  make  him  think  her  happy. 

It  did  not  take  Mrs.  Carter  long  to  discover  her 
husband's  fondness  for  his  sister's  child,  nor  was 
she  ignorant  of  the  chUd's  attractions.  She  could 
not  help  seeing  the  difference  between  Joyce  and 
her  own  daughters,  who  were  neither  bright  nor 
attractive,  and  she  was  according  consumed  with 
jealousy. 

Uncle  Geoffrey  was  determined  his  niece  should 
share  equally  iu  everything  with  his  girls,  and 
this  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  his  selfish  wife. 
She  deliberately  set  herself  the  task  of  .sowing 
dissension  by  misrepresenting  the  child  to  her 
uncle. 

Joyce  made  rapid  progress  under  the  girls' 
tutois.  and  easily  eclipsed  her  cousins  in  every 
branch  of  learning. 

The  Carter  home  was  elegant,  and  the  family 
entertained  a  great  deal,  whereby  she  had 
glimpses  of  the  outside  world,  although  she  was 
studiously  kept  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  She  was  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  take 
any  part  in  their  enjoyment.  They  always  had 
something  to  occupy  her  on  these  occasions. 
Baby  Harry  was  not  well,  and  no  person  could  do 
anything  with  him  but  Joyce,  and  then  "she  does 
not  care  to  come  in  at  all,"  the  girls  would  reply 
to  their  father's  repeated  inquiry  for  her.  Not- 
withstanding their  unkindness  she  grew  prettier 
and  more  attractive  and  more  accomplished. 
While  they  frittered  away  their  time  in  idle 
society  chatler  she  was  cultivating  her  mind. 

On  the  few  occasions  she  was  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  gaities  she  won  all  hearts  and  became 
so  popular  with  the  young  people  who  visited  the 
house  that  as  she  grew  up  she  came  to  be  cordially 
hated  by  Klancbe  and  Edna,  as  well  as  by  her 
aunt. 


Their  treatment  grew,  to  her  sensitive  nature, 
unbearable,  making  her  feel  keenly  her  depen- 
dence. Yet  she  was  the  little  housekeeper,  and  a 
comfort  to  the  boys,  who  took  her  part  against 
mother  and  sisters.  Baby  Harry  toddled  after 
her  the  day  long.  Her  position  became  so  intol- 
erable by  the  time  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  leave.  She  was 
thoroughly  competent,  she  beUeved,  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Ufe  single-handed,  and  she  would  make 
use  of  her  talents. 

She  knew  she  would  incur  Uncle  Geoffrey's  dis- 
pleasure by  leaving  his  house  to  make  her  living. 
How  could  she  teU  him  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  driven  her  to  take  the  step! 

About  the  time  Joyce  reached  this  decision 
there  was  a  grand  garden-party  at  the  Mallerot 
mansion  in  the  neighborhood ;  a  very  swell  affair, 
to  which  aU  the  young  people  of  the  Carters' 
acquaintance  were  invited,  as  well  as  some  from 
the  city.  The  Mallerot  residence  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  seats  on  the  Hudson. 
Blanche  was  expecting  to  meet  on  this  occasion 
a  young  man  whom  she  had  met  during  her  first 
season  out. 

He  had  been  very  agreeable  and  attentive  to 
her  diu-ing  that  season,  and  Blanche  was  positive 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

Harold  Kingston  was  handsome,  intellectual 
and  rich,  and  was  one  of  the  social  lions  of  the 
hour.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  Blanche  Carter  felt 
a  thrill  of  tiiumph  when  he  sought  her  out  at  the 
Mallerot  garden-party  and  offered  his  arm  for  a 
promenade  on  the  terrace. 

The  two  daughters  of  the  MaUerot  house, 
pretty,  amiable  girls,  were  busy  arranging  sets, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  every  one  have  a  good 
time.  Joyce  for  once  was  included  in  the  merry 
party.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  Blanche 
to  present  Mr.  Kingston  to  Joyce,  but  Marian 
Mallerot,  with  whom  the  orphan  cousin  had  been 
a  favorite  from  their  first  meeting,  introduced  the 
lion  to  her  friend. 

Harold  was  struck  with  her  beauty  of  face  and 
manner,  and  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  his 
admiration. 

Blanche  turned  hot  with  rage  and  jealousy  as 
she  watched  the  meeting. 

"Why.  Miss  Carter,  you  have  never  spoken  of 
your  cousin.  Miss  Dallas!"  Kingston  said  to  her 
later.  "Has  she  been  with  you  long?  She  is  a 
xevy  charming  young  lady,  of  whom  you  may  feel 
justly  proud." 

He  danced  and  played  tennis  with  Joyce  and 
showed  her  marked  attention.  He  thought  he 
had  never  before  met  a  girl  so  thoroughly  pleas- 
ing, so  unaffected,  so  unUke  the  girls  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  society. 

Blanche's  pleasiue  was  dampened  for  that  day, 
and  vengeance  hung  over  poor  Joyce's  head. 
Joyce  felt  intuitively  a  cloud  was  gathering,  and 
almost  regretted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kingston. 

She  pohtely  declined  aU  further  offers  to  dance, 
or  to  participate  in  any  of  the  numerous  games  on 
foot,  and  quietly  slipped  into  the  house.  Her 
absence  was  soon  observed  by  Kingston  and 
others  and  remarked  upon  to  Marian,  who  went 
in  search  of  her.  Kingston  expressed  a  desire  to 
join  in  the  search,  much  to  Blanche's  indignation, 
who  could  not  understand  why  they  were  all  so 
much  interested  in  Joyce. 

In  a  fierce  whisper  to  Marian  she  said,  "The 
next  time  there  is  anything  going  on  that  girl  will 
stay  at  home.  I  supposed  she  was  sufficiently 
well  bred  to  remain  with  the  crowd." 

"Indeed,  Blanche,"  said  Marian,  quickly,  "she 
will  not  stay  at  home  if  I  can  induce  her  to  come 
to  my  house.  She  is  the  sweetest  girl  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  her  and 
know  her  better." 

"Oh,  she  does  not  improve  on  acquaintance; 
perhaps  if  you  knew  her  better  you  would  change 
your  mind.  She  is  awfully  disrespectful  to 
mama  and  all  of  us."  Harold  was  not  supposed 
to  hear  this,  but  he  did;  his  quick  ear  caught  the 
words,  and  he  was  shocked. 

He  had  admired  Blanche  Carter ;  the  winter  he 
met  her  in  New  York  she  appeared  to  him  a  very 
attractive  girl.  He  was  now  thoroughly  disen- 
chanted. 

Joyce  Dallas'  fair,  lovely  face  had  at  first  sight 
imprinted.itself  on  his  heart  as  no  other  face  had 
ever  done,  and  he  felt  that  he  could,  in  those  few 
words  from  Blanche,  read  th-  girl's  miserable  life 
in  their  home. 

The  search  for  Joyce  revealed  her  reading  to 
old  Grandma  Mallerot.  A  lovely  picture  she 
made,  sitting  beside  the  old  lady's  couch,  for 
grandma  had  been  partially  an  invalid  for  years, 
and  shared  Marian's  love  for  the  orphan  girl. 

If  Harold  w  as  pleased  before  he  was  doubly  so 
now;  the  sensation  he  experienced  as  he  looked 
into  the  girl's  bright  face  was  a  new  one  to  him. 
He  felt  a  strange  longing  to  be  her  companion, 
her  protector. 

The  paity  broke  up  with  three  people  feeling 
anything  but  happy.  Blanche  had  given  .loyce  a 
parting  glance  that  gave  her  to  understand  what 
she  must  expect  on  her  return.  She  hardly  waited 
to  get  into  the  house  before  she  said  to  her 
mother: 

"That  girl  must  leave;  just  think.  Mr.  Kings- 
ton has  danced  and  played  tennis  with  her,  and 
she  was  bold  enough  to  encourage  his  attention!" 

Mr.  Kingston  had  shrewdly  guessed  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Carter  household,  and  with  all 
the  ardor  and  audacity  of  youth  he  resolved  to 
act  without  delay. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Carter  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"Mr.  Geoffrey  Carter,  De.\r  Sir:— You 
will  be  surprised  to  receive  this  letter.  I  ask  the 
houor,  sir,  of  addresshig  your  niece,  Miss  Dallas, 
whom  I  have  discovered  to  be  necessary  to  my 
happiness.  She  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  jf  she  wilt  even  listen  to  me.  But  X 
earne.stly  seek  your  permission  to  win  her  for  my 
wife.   \ our  most  obedient  servant. 

"H.^ROI.D  KlN<;STON." 


Uncle  Geoffrey  was  simply  amazed  at  this,  for 
his  wife  had  led  him  to  think  that  it  was  aU  settled 
between  Kingston  and  Blanche. 

In  his  smprise  he  did  the  worst  thing  possible- 
he  took  the  letter  to  his  wife  to  read,  asking  what 
she  meant  by  teUlng  him  Blanche  was  the  chosen 
one. 

The  lady's  anger  was  something  dreadful  to 
behold. 

Mr.  Garter,  as  well  as  Joyce,  felt  the  power  of 
her  tongue.  "This  is  our  reward  for  oiur  kindness 
to  your  penniless  niece!''  she  cried.  "If  we  had 
made  her  feel  her  position  when  she  came  here 
she  would  not  have  become  the  presumptuous 
thing  she  is.  You  are  to  blame  for  it  all.  I  wish 
I  had  never  let  you  bring  her  here.  Blanche  has 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  catches  in  New  York. 
The  idea  of  such  a  man  asking  the  privilege  of 
winning  this  -pauper'  for  liis  wife.  And  she  has 
met  him  only  once.  She  shall  not  stay  in  this 
house." 

She  did  not  know  Joyce  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  leave  before  she  met  Mr.  Kingston,  and  would 
not  have  been  there  for  this  event  in  her  life  had 
'  she  possessed  money  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
travel.  She  had  answered  an  advertisement  of  a 
lady  Uvmg  in  Albany,  and  had  been  practically 
engaged  to  take  the  position  of  companion  to  the 
advertiser,  whose  name  was  Mi  s.  Kennedy.  How 
to  get  to  Albany  was  the  problem.  She  had  a 
handsome  ring,  an  heirloom  from  the  Carter 
family,  which  her  mother  had  managed,  in  spite 
of  her  poverty,  to  retain.  She  now  made  up  her 
mind  to  pawn  this  precious  keepsake,  bitter  as 
the  thought  was  to  her,  that  she  might  in  that 
way  obtain  money  to  reach  Albany.  She  knew  if 
she  asked  Uncle  Geoffrey  for  money  he  would 
want  to  know  what  it  was  for,  and  she  would 
have  to  teU  him  everything. 

So  she  waited  until  her  preparations  for  depar- 
ture w  ere  completed  and  then  wrote  her  uncle  the 
follow  ing  letter; 

"^IT  Dear,  Dear  Uxcle  Geoffrey:— It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  feel  I  must. 
I  am  going  away :  my  Ufe  has  been  made  miser- 
able, and  I  have  been  most  unjustly  accused.  It 
is  hard  to  leave  you  and  the  boys,  but  I  must,  and 
you  w  ill  know-  why. 

"I  have  accepted  a  position  with  a  lady  in 
Albany,  a  Mrs.  .ludson  Kennedy,  who.  I  hope, 
wiU  give  me  a  chance  to  earn  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. You  will  find  this  on  your  retuin  from  the 
city,  with  a  loving  farewell.  I  will  leave  Elm- 
wood  on  the  five-o'clock  train.  Your  loving 
niece  Joy'ce. 

"P.  S  — X  forgot  to  say  Mrs.  Kennedy  expects 
to  go  abroad  in  September  and  I  am  to  accompany 
her.  Uncle  Geoffrey,  please  come  to  see  me  be- 
fore that  time,  that  I  may  know  that  vou  are  not 
angry  w  ith  me.  And,  dear  uncle,  won't  vou  think 
kindly  of  Joyce  when  she  is  over  the  sea"?  ' 

Joyce  had  not  seen  her  aunt  or  Blanche  since 
their  outburst  over  Harold  Kingston's  letter; 
they  knew  nothing  of  her  arrangements  to  go 
away,  and  she  had  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
enlighten  them.  In  her  correspondence  w  ith  Mrs. 
Kennedy  she  had  named  the  Mallerots  as  refer- 
ence, for  old  Grandma  Mallerot  had  known  the 
Kennedys  intimately  in  her  younger  life,  and 
Joyce  had  gone  to  the  old  lady  for  advice  in  the 
matter,  pledging  her  to  secrecy. 

Now  everj'thing  was  settled  and  she  was  going. 
She  had  arranged  with  Dick,  the  colored  boy,  to 
smuggle  her  luggage  to  the  depot  for  the  evening 
train,  and  soon  thereafter  she  was  safely 
ensconced  in  the  shadowy  corner  of  a  car,  speed- 
ing away  toward  Albany,  where  she  arrived  the 
next  morning. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  carriage  was  at  the  depot, 
waiting  for  "Miss  Dallas,"  the  polite  footman 
said,  as  he  stepped  up  to  her,  "if  you  be  that 
yoimg  lady." 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  not  felt  ■well  enough  to  go 
out  that  morning,  but  was  seated  in  her  room, 
awaiting  the  girl's  arrival.  It  was  her  first  expe- 
rience with  a  companion.  She  had  lost  her  daugh- 
ter two  years  before,  and  since  that  time  her  Ufe 
had  been  so  sad  and  lonely  that  she  fftially  had 
determined  to  employ  a  bright  young  person  to 
travel  with  her. 

The  name  of  Dallas  happened  to  be  a  famiUar 
one  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  she  marveled  at  what 
she  deemed  a  strange  coincidence. 

"I  wonder  if  she  could  be  any  relation  to  my 
mother's  cousin's  family?"  she  reflected.  "But 
that  is  hardly  probable ;  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
them,  and  poor.  I  never  cared  much  for  any  of 
them  except  Guy,  and  him  I  fairly  adored,  with 
his  handsome  face  and  cherry  disposition.  How 
long  ago  it  seems  since  that  summer  when  3Iaud 
Carter  visited  me,  in  our  old  home.  And  she  and 
Guy  fell  in  love,  finaUy  got  married  against  her 
brother's  wishes,  and  went  abroad,  I  believe. 
I  have  never  heard  of  Maud  after  poor  Guy  died." 

In  the  midst  of  her  reverie  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  Miss  Dallas  was  announced.  'When  she 
looked  up  she  almost  gasped  at  the  vision  that 
met  her  eyes.  But  quickly  recovering  herself, 
i\Irs.  Kennedy  proceeded  to  welcome  the  girl. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  dear,"  she  said,  kindly, 
"but  there  was  something  in  your  face  that 
startled  me  strangely.  You  are  the  image  of  a 
distant  cousin,  of  whom  I  had  just  been  thinking, 
but  who  has  been  dead  for  years.  His  name,  by 
the  way,  was  also  Dallas.  Only  a  coincidence, 
dear.  Y'ou  are  tired,  I  know,  and  would  like  to 
go  right  to  your  room.  Traveling  all  night  is  very 
trying.  After  you  have  had  a  good  rest  you  can 
come  dow  n  here." 

Joyce  w  as  indeed  glad  to  reach  her  room  and 
to  be  alone  for  awhile.  All  was  so  new  and 
strange  to  her.  She  thought  she  would  like  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  but  this  was  such  a  great.  <iuiet  house. 
Yet  what  a  relief  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the 
presence  of  Aunt  Edith  and  Blanche.  Kindly  di.s- 
missing  the  maid,  who  had  brought  her  a  cup  of 
tea,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept  as  only 
those  who  have  experienced  the  unkindness  of 
relatives  can.  FinaUy  she  fell  asleep,  and  when 
she  awoke  it  was  to  see  Mrs.  Kennedy's  sweet 
face  bending  over  her. 


NEW  20TB  CENTURY 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

September  1st  marks  the  introduction  of  the  1900 
Improved  ■' 2nth-Centur)- "  Farm  and  Dairv  sizes  of 
"Alpha "  De  Laval  Cream  Separators, '  denoting 
another  advance  in  centrifugal  cream  separator  con- 
struction and  efficiency.  Great  as  has  been  the  uni- 
versally conceded  superiorits'  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore,  the  standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher.  As  near  practical  perfection  as  have  been  the 
De  Laval  sepai  ators  the  past  vear.  the  latest  improve- 
ments make  them  still  better,  until  to-day  the  new 
machines  are  simply  unapproachable  by  anything 
else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

For  complete  details,  improved  stvles.  Increased 
capacities  and  1900  prices,  see  the  "  Sew  Century " 
De  Laval  catalogue,  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Kandolpli  &  €anal  Sts., 

cmcAGo. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
>EW  YORK. 


YOUR  BOYHOOD  DAYS 

COilE  BALK  Willi  A  UCMJ> 


when  j-ou  look  at  the  original  of  this  "Slilfcing  Time."  We 
send  it  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  tor  a  2c. 
cent,  stamp.    TJIE  FENCE  used  in  this  cut  is  the 

"■■   STEEL  ROD 

^  LAWN  FENCE. 

very  strone.  cheap  as  wood.    Write  at  once  for  prices. 
HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 
y.  Y.  Office,  Eoom  77.  309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  CSty. 


"HARIMM" 


MADE-TO-ORDER 
CLOTHING. 

EXPRESSAQH  PAID. 

The  Mnd  of  Suits  and  Overcoats  that 
are  made  by  the  best  city  Merchant  Tai- 
lors at  from  $50  to  ST3  are  sold  by  tis 
at  from  $5  95  to  $20,  and  we  pay 
expressage,  and  ship  to  you  C.  U.  L>. 
Our  hig  new  Clothing  Book,  with  large 
cloth  samples  for  Suits.  Overcoats  and 
Trousers,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We 
guarantee  to  fit  you,  and  to  sell  you 
High-Art  Clothing  at  about  one-quarter 
.   regular  prices.   Address  this  way: 

/  JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.     Uept  312. 


SEWING  MACHINE 

A  fine  #40    Wgh    Arm    5-1^  M  ^Pr- 

Drawer  Machine  at  *ia.95«^^   — L 

sent  anywhere   on    S  muiitbs* 
trial  wtthunt  one    cent  In 
advance  —  ipiiiiranteed  sJO 
year**  — made  with  Piauo  Polished 
Solid  Oak  Cahinet.beautiful  BentCover,*'^ 
the  best  Hi^  Arm  Head  made,  has  Ml 
every  known  improvement;  guaranteed  bi] 
theciiual  of  any  $40  maelime.  6(jOt^ 
will  be  sold  at  $13.9-5  as  an  adv.   When^  | 

they  are  gone  the  price  goes  up.   Don f^"-»sj_   

buy  before  you  see  our  Bl^  Free Cataloffne  in  which  wede- 
^CriP^-'irjli,"''^*''^*®  this  machine  and  man-,  otders.  Write  todav. 
THB  LOCIS  Z.  VEHON  CO.  157  W.  Jackson  St.  CHICAGO,  ILU 

Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared by  a  Webster  &:  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  lor  booklet  "  How 
to  Make  Hens  L.ay  "  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers — free. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  30  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  WONDER 
AGEIVr 


$10  DAILY. 


guaranieed 
agents;  aJso 
guou  uieQ  lo  appoint^ub- 
agents  to  introduce  new  patent  Oi! 
Gas  Rurm  rforh  atiug  and  cook* 
ing::>ivve5,raiiges,furoact'S.  Slakes 
natural  gas  Trom  Uoal  oil:  cheapest ' 
Cleanest  Tuel  known  to  science;  no 
coal,  wood,  ashes,  soot;  easily  at- 
'tached  to&ny6tOTe;indcstru'^ttbIe, 
QL-n-expIosive:  One  on  Exhlbltl.  n 
Sells  50  morv;ohaLceola  lif  time  to  make 
nnney  (.i_<f:  uo  ci-mpetition.    Write  for 
terms  and  FREE  territory  quick.  Address 
Pi-rreetioD  Burner  Co  D-I.  ClncL  oatl^O 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  deviee  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  heart  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 

  Irard  the  wind  Mows. 

Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  iarty,  young  or 

old.   Price  23  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  F.^STE.NER  CO.,  Station  N.  CHICAGO. 


THE  SUCCESS 

of  Pace  Fence  i3  not  In  doubt.  Over  .500, 000  farmers 
are  using  it,  andlelling  their  neighbors  to  use  It. 
PA(iF,  WOVKN  tt  IKK  FKSCK  CO..  AII1{1AS,MRH. 


/THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Un^h  15  inohes. 

I  Wtijht  o-ie-b»lf  iv-jdI.    DuiMa  I'M  tres  with  2o  »orih  of  oU. 

*3  built.    fUvea  bouxs  of  tim«  kndf^&Hcas  of  oIL    \f:^mnteil  3 
,  jear*.    Great«*t          fbr  a-  '-t^  ewr 
^     lfiTent<d.    Cu»t«rafn  errrTw-  rxr.  .An 
»T«»c«  countyyields  »»pnt         pro6t.  Act  quick  if  lnwr««ted. 
SaeqoI^  prt^ltl  with  tcrm425  c^ts. 
XAS££*  BJM>LER  CO.,  BLOCK  19.  QLXET,  ILLINOIS 


^tk  ^g^^  ^%  Send  OS  your  address 

if"  MM  O  llOlf  VllVA  autlwewilUhou-you 
X      ^  CI  Uaf  WUle  h;^wtomaket3ad.-y 

■  II  ^l^p  w  absolutely  sure;  >v<> 

^Bl^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.   Send  as  your  address  uid  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit  of  $.3  for  every  day'-;  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  .it  once. 
ROXAh  JLkSL'FACTl&LSQ  CO.*  DepU  64«  U&TU01T,  SUCH. 

M  to  Trrltefcronr25fi-pagefreebor>K. 

j^l         wm         Tells  how  men  with  small  capit:il 

mm  V  make  money  with  a  3la^ic 

H  I  %#  liantcrn  or  Stereopticdn. 

MoALLISTEK,  HTg.  Optician,  49  >ui*buu  St.,  -N.  Y. 
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"You  slept  so  long,  dear,  I  feared  you  were  not 
feeiiug  well,  so  I  eame  up  to  look  after  you  myself. 
You  liave  had  such  a  nice  sleep  and  pleasant 
dreams,  I  am  sure.  You  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  dress  for  dinner ;  we  dine  at  five.  When  you 
are  ready  come  at  once  to  my  room,  as  I  wish 
you  to  meet  my  husband  and  nephew." 

While  she  was  dressing  Joyce  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  reverf  to  Harold  Kingston,  and  she 
caught  herself  wondering  if  he  would  try  to  find 
her. 

She  was  so  husy  with  her  thoughts  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  just  as  she  finished  dressing.  She  has- 
tened down  the  hall,  to  find  her  employer  and  two 
men  waiting  for  her  at  Mrs.  Kennedy's  door.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  one  of  those  genial,  cordial  men 
who  established  friendly  relations  with  people  at 
the  first  meeting.  He  had  keenly  felt  the  loss  of 
their  only  daughter,  and  his  loving  heart  went 
out  to  Joyce  at  once.  As  he  took  her  hand  he 
said: 

"My  dear  Miss  Dallas,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy 
here  with  us  old  folks ;  it  is  very  quiet,  but  we 
will  try  to  enliven  it  sometimes  with  young 
faces." 

Then  the  nephew,  Glenn  Kennedy,  was  pre- 
sented, and  fell  repaired  to  the  dining-room. 

Joyce  already  felt  she  would  be  happy  with 
these  people. 

They  were  very  chatty  during  dinner,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  asking  her  about  her  acquaintance  with 
the  Mallerots,  who  had  been  intimate  friends  of 
her  family  years  ago.  Joyce  explained  that  she 
had  lived  with  her  uncle,  ever  since  the  death  of 
her  mother,  in  his  magnificent  home,  "Elmwood," 
on  the  Hudson,  adjoining  the  Mallerots,  with 
whom  they  were  all  intimate. 

Of  course,  Joyce  refrainedfrom  saying  anything 
concerning  her  unhappy  life  there.  She  spoke  in 
most  afiEectionate  terms  of  her  uncle;  and  then 
Mrs.  Kennedy  asked: 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  uncle's  family?" 

"Carter,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Carter!  Why  that  is  a  very  familiar  name  to 
me!   I  had  a  school  friend  by  that  name." 

But  Joyce  had  turned  to  hear  something  Glenn 
was  saying,  and  the  conversation  drifted  to  other 
subjects. 

Dinner  over,  the  family  adjourned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  music  was  proposed.  Upon  the 
Invitation  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  Joyce  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  and  astonished  her  new  friends  by 
her  skill  as  a  musician. 

She  played  with  a  rare,  soft  and  expressive 
touch,  and  as  she  passed  from  one  composition  to 
another  her  listeners  became  so  entranced  that 
they  were  oblivious  of  the  flight  of  time.  Then 
there  were  songs  and  duets  by  Joyce  and  Glenn, 
and  bedtime  came  all  too  soon  for  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
who  assured  Joyce  that  the  evening  had  been  the 
happiest  she  had  spent  since  her  daughter's 
death. 

After  retiring  to  her  room  Joyce  wrote  two 
letters,  one  to  Uncle  Geoffrey  and  one  to  Grandma 
Mallerot.  Then  she  sought  her  couch,  and  was 
soon  reveling  in  happy  dreams,  in  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  Harold  Kingston  played  the  most 
important  part. 

Great  was  Mr.  Carter's  surprise  when  he 
returned  from  the  city  the  day  after  Joyce's 
departure  to  find  her  letter  bidding  him  good-by. 
He  called  the  household  together  to  find  out  if 
possible  what  it  all  meant. 

His  wife  and  daughters  were  as  much  surprised 
as  he,  for  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  Joyce 
would  have  the  comage  to  leave  the  only  home 
she  knew. 

Mr.  Carter  seldom  got  rufSed,  and  in  all  their 
married  life  Mrs.  Carter  had  only  on  one  or  two 
occasions  seen  him  angry.  On  these  occasions 
she  had  been  wise  enough  to  keep  quiet;  but 
never  had  she  seen  anything  like  the  terrible  rage 
he  was  now  in.  He  walked  the  floor  for  hours. 
His,  Geoffrey  Carter's,  niece,  his  only  sister's 
child,  out  iu  the  world  to  earn  her  living,  and  that, 
too,  through  the  unkindness  of  his  family.  His 
wife  and  daughters  had  conspired  to  bring  it 
about.  He  could  see  it  all  now. 

Who  were  these  people  she  had  gone  to?  And 
what  would  be  the  result  of  her  being  thus  thrown 
on  the  world?  He  would  go  after  her.  She 
should  come  back,  and  he  would  see  that  she  was 
properly  treated.  Later  he  remembered  Harold 
Kingston's  manly  letter,  and  resolved  that  the 
young  man.  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of 
honor,  should  have  an  immediate  and  favorable 
reply.  The  thought  that  people  who  knew  hi;u 
should  also  know  his  niece  had  been  compelled  to 
make  her  own  living  stung  him  to  madness.  She 
belonged  to  him.  Maud  with  dying  lips  had 
given  her  to  him.  and  he  had,  with  that  cold  hand 
in  his,  promised  she  should  never  know  a  care. 
Blanche  and  Edna  were  terrified  at  their  usually 
quiet,  gentle  father's  outburst. 

BlaMche  had  not  heard  a  word  from  Harold 
Kingston,  except  a  note  telling  how  much  he  had 
enjoyed  his  visit  to  "Elmwood." 

Kingston  in  the  meantime  had  eagerly  watched 
every  mail  for  Mr.  Carter's  letter,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  had  just  about  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  again,  when,  walking  down  Broadway,  he 
ran  aeross  Ernest  Mallerot,  just  down  from  the 
Uiiilson. 

From  Mallerot  he  learned  that  Joyce  had  gone 
to  Albany  as  companion  to  a  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

"Kennedy!"  mused  Harold.  "I  wonder  if  that 
can  be  my  Aunt  Beatrice?  I  will  find  out." 

Before  Uncle  Geoffrey  could  carry  out  his 
xletermination  to  go  after  Joyce  he  suddenly  fell 
!l.  He  had  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  this 
eat  shock,  for  such  it  really  was  to  hini.  pros- 
trated him  with  a  nervous  affection  bordering  on 
paralysis. 

His  physician,  anxious  to  arre.st  this,  ordered 
perfect  quiet.  At  his  suggestion  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  Joyce.  The  girl  was  greatly  shocked  and 
grieved,  and  started  as  soon  as  possible  for  Elm- 


wood. Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanied  her,  giving  as 
an  excuse  that  she  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  the  Mallerots. 

Mr.  Carter  rallied  and  improved  sufficiently  to 
see  Mrs.  Kennedy  before  they  returned.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation  he  learned,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  she  was  not  only  Beatrice 
Glenn,  his  sister's  friend,  but  was  Harold  Kings- 
ton's aunt.  When  Mrs.  Kennedy  found  Joyce 
was  the  daughter  of  her  old-time  girl  friend  she 
went  into  raptures  and  exclaimed : 

"She  shall  be  my  daughter  now;  and  she  shall 
have  my  dear,  dead  child's  fortune." 

When  Harold  arrived  in  Albany  and  found  his 
aunt  had  gone  with  Miss  Dallas,  he  determined 
he  would  also  go  to  Elmwood.  The  surprise  to 
all  can  well  be  imagined  when  he  was  announced, 
and  his  intention  now  was  to  know  his  fate  from 
the  lips  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  there  was  a  grand 
wedding  in  the  early  spring,  and  a  trip  across  the 
ocean.  Joyce  Dallas  did  not  go  to  Europe  as 
companion  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  but  she  went  as  the 
fair  and  lovely  bride  of  Harold  Kingston. 


NEEDLESS  FEAR  OF  LIGHTNING 

In  the  August  "Century"  Alexander  McCabe 
gives  encouragement  and  advice  to  people  who 
have  an  excessive  fear  of  being  struck  by  lightning 
—or  thunder,  as  some  of  them  think.  The  keen 
suffering  which  many  undergo  just  in  advance  of  or 
during  a  thunder-storm  is  of  a  dual  nature.  The 
sense  of  impending  danger  alarms  and  terrifies; 
but  there  is  also  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  is 
physical  and  real,  brought  about  by  some  as  yet 
unknown  relation  between  the  nervous  system 
and  conditions  of  air-pressure,  humidity  and  pur- 
ity. The  suft'ering  due  to  depression  and  partial 
exhaustion  requires,  from  those  who  are  strong, 
sympathy  rather  than  ridicule.  The  suffering  due 
to  alarm  and  fright,  however,  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  largely  the  work  of  the  imagination.  To  a  ner- 
vous nature  there  is  something  appalling  in 
the  wicked,  spiteful  gleam  of  the  lightnmg  and  the 
crash  and  tumult  of  thunder.  But  such  a  one 
should  remember  that  the  flash  is  almost  always 
far  distant,  and  that  thunder  can  do  no  more 
damage  than  the  low  notes  of  a  church  organ. 
Counting  all  the  deaths  from  all  the  storms  dur- 
ing a  year,  we  find  that  the  chance  of  being  killed 
by  lightning  is  less  than  one  in  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  risk  in  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  five 
times  less  than  in  the  country.  Dwellers  in  city 
houses  may  be  startled  by  peals  of  thunder,  but 
owing  to  the  great  spread  of  tin  roofing  and  fair 
ground  connections  there  is  very  little  danger. 
In  the  country,  if  buildings  are  adequately  pro- 
tected and  the  momentum  of  the  flash  provided 
for,  the  occupants  may  feel  secure.  A  good  con- 
ductor, well-grounded,  is  necessary  in  all  isolated 
and  exposed  buildings.  Barns,  especially  when 
lined  with  gi-een  crops,  should  have  good  light- 
ning conductors.  The  question  is  often  asked, 
"Do  trees  protect?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
degi-ee  of  protection  will  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  tree  and  its  distance  from  a  watercourse. 
An  oak  is  more  liable  to  lightning-stroke  than  a 
beech.  The  character  of  the  wood,  the  area  of 
the  leafage,  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  root  will 
determine  the  liability  to  stroke.  Another  ques- 
tion which  is  often  asked  is  whether  there  is  dan- 
ger aboard  a  large  steamship  during  a  thunder- 
storm. On  the  contrary,  there  are  fewer  safer 
places.  Sufficient  metal  with  proper  superficial 
area  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  lightning, 
and  its  electrical  energy  converted  into  harmless 
heat  and  rapidly  dissipated.  Accidents  occur 
chiefly  because  the  victims  ignorantly  place  them- 
selves in  the  line  of  greatest  strain,  and  thus 
form  part  of  the  path  of  discharge.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  wise  to  stand  under  trees,  near 
flag-poles  or  masts,  in  doorways,  on  porches,  close 
to  fireplaces  or  near  barns.  Those  who  are  not 
exposed  in  any  of  these  ways  may  feel  reasonably 
safe.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  event  of 
accident,  that  lightning  does  not  always  kill.  It 
more  often  results  in  suspended  animation  than 
in  somatic  death.  Therefore,  in  case  of  accident, 
try  to  restore  animation,  keep  the  body  warm,  and 
send  for  a  physician  without  delay. 


GLADSTONE'S  FIRST  REMEMBRANCE 

Gladstone,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  recalled,  as 
if  it  had  happened  only  the  day  before,  an  incident 
that  befell  when  he  was  eighteen  months  old. 
Prowling  about  the  nursery  on  all  tours,  there 
suddenly  flashed  upon  him  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  his  nurse  as  she  towered  above  him. 
He  remembered  her  voice  and  the  very  pattern  of 
the  frock  she  wore.  This  was  his  earliest  recol- 
lection, his  fir  st  clear  consciousness  of  existence. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Jletal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  JIanufacturing  Co.. 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  -ir,  inches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  :;0  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  ninde  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  reairy  cnsts  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  ami  fully  .guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co..  Quiiicy.  III.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


A  College 
And  Seminary 
For  Women 


THE  WESTERN 

OXFORD.  OHIO 

THE  forty-sixth  year  of  this  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women 
opened  September  13, 1899.  The  colleg. 
is  located  on  an  eminence  commandiui; 
pictures(iue  views  of  the  Miami  country, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
regions  of  Ohio.  A  rolhng  campus  of  sixty-ii\i-  acres  contains  fine  athletic  grounds  and  beautiful 
walks  well  shaded  with  trees.  Students  are  limited  to  160.  Two  large  buildings  aftord  ample  facil- 
ities for  all.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  drainage  and  water  supply,  and 
experts  pronounce  the  sanitation  perfect.  The  Western  was  chartered  in  1853  as  the  Western  Female 
Seminary.  Having  advanced  to  full  college  work,  in  1895  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name 
changed  to  The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Women.  The  college  is  distinctly  Christian, 
though  undenominational  in  character.  An  able  faculty  of  educated  women  are  keeping  The  Western 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  culture  and  scholarship.  For  course  of  study,  terms  and  other 
information  address  MISS  LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President,  OXFORD,  OHIO. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CraZY  Work: 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  100  to  120  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  for  all  kin  Is  of  fancy-woik.  We  give  more  tlian  double  any  otlier  otfer,  and 
tbe  remnants  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  Send  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  PARIS 
SH.K  COIIPAN'T,  Box  3045,  Sew  York  City,  N.  Y.  This  concern  is  reliable  and  the  package  of  astonisliing  value. 


PACTS  ABOUT 

FARMS  IN  KANSAS 

Situated  in  the  garden  spot  of  Kansas,  bat  90  ' 
miles  from  Kansas   City,  are  four  fine  farms,  ' 
ranging  in  size  from  160  to  G40  acres.  Conveniently 
located  on  tliree  railroad  lines,  which  furnish  easy 
access  to  the  great  markets  of  the  country,  and 
possessing  unusually  rich  and  fertile  soil,  together  ^ 
with  exceptional  facilities  fot  stock  raising,  they 
present  rare  advantages  to  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser.  A  booklet  containing  full  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  the  farms  with  information  about  cli- 
mate, soil,  crops  and  terms  of  purchase  will  be  sent  , 
free  to  those  who  wTite  for  it.  Address 
J.  B.  LEWIS,  399  Coneress  St.,  Boston,  Mans. 


FAT 


Any  Initial  Desired. 

lOc. 


'This IS  a  fine  SOLID 
GOLU  plated  initial 
ring,  enameled  in  black 
Jaround  the  initial  and  is 
fully  worth  $1.00.   We  shall 
[  give  away  5.000  of  these  to  advertise  our  bnginees. ' 
I  Send  10  centfl  o  pay  postage  and  nacking.  Srnd  size.i 
■   ODIITIN  JEWFT-KTrO..  Attlehoro.  HasB.  ? 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  1 0  to 
SO  davs.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DH.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
l>ept.  A8,  Lebanon.  Oliio. 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
■tin  ,Tenn. , writes;'' 
"Itreducidl  my  wpfghi  2  Mb-^.  inlSdaya 
vithoQl  aoy  QQplea^ant  effects  whateTPr."  Purely 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
ona  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
HAT.T.CHEMICAI.CO.    B  BOX  St.Louis.  Mo. 

now  wasted  up  chimney  H  'ii'anlUa 
USING  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

OOSX  SZ.OO  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  it  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in  heating 
bomes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  ^uT^ 

needle  through  jour  table  or  hand.  Curea  Rbeu- 
matbm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  Weak  aad 
Lame  Back,  etc.  For  advertising  purposes  wo  will 
give  0>'B  Belt  Free  to  one  pet^on  in  each  locftU^ 
who  ia  willing  to  introduce  them. 

Address  E.  J.  SME.AD  &  CO.. 
Dept.  'So.  318,  TivELAVD,  New  Jerrft. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Reading 
Lamp  

FOR  LIBRARY  OR  PARLOR 

Height,  20  Inches. 
10°inch  opal  dome  shade. 
75  candle-power. 
Fitted  with  a  No.  2 
Success  Central  Draft  Burner. 
Practical  and  ornamental. 

It  will  illuminate  brilliantly  a  room 
20  feet  square;  it  gives  an  intense  pure 
white  light,  perfectly  steady — no  flick- 
ering. Produces  20  per  cent  more  light 
than  any  other  No.  2  lamp  in  the  mar= 
ket,  with  less  consumption  of  oil.  It  is 
superior  to  either  gas  or  electric  light, 
and  a  great  deal  less  expensive.  Lamp 
does  not  get  hot,  hence  it  is  not  in  the 
least  dangerous. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  THESE  TEN  POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

1.  iVlade  of  brass,  highly  polished  and  heavily  nickel>plated. 

2.  Perfect  combustion;  will  not  smoke,  does  not  give  any  odor;  does  not  heat  the  lamp, 
hence,  no  possibility  of  explosion. 

3.  Consumes  less  oil  than  any  other  No.  2  burner  and  gives  20  per  cent  more  light. 
The  saving  in  oil  will  pay  for  the  lamp. 

4.  Will  give  you  a  pure,  white,  steady  light— no  flickering  whatever.  Will  illuminate 
a  room  20  feet  square  brilliantly. 

5.  Superior  to  and  less  expensive  than  gas  or  electric  light. 

6.  Readily  rewicked.   Can  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

7.  Easily  cleaned.   Simple  of  construction.   Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

8.  Ornamental  as  well  as  useful  for  all  practical  purposes  of  a  lamp. 

9.  Best  ratchet  movement  yet  devised.  Gives  full  control  over  the  wick.  No  hitching. 
No  clogging. 

10.  Light  equal  to  75  candle-power. 

Pronounced  by  lamp  experts  the  best  lamp  ever  made. 
Every  lamp  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

This  Lamp,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.75 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  m  a  club) 

Express  prepaid  to  auy  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  If  those  beyond  the  river  desiring  the  lamp  will  write  us  we  will 
infoi-m  them  of  the"  terms  on  which  it  will  be  sent. 

GIVEN  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  16  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

When  selected  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  sixteen  the  lamp  will  be  sent 
by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


Order  by  Premium 
No.  516 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springrfield,  Ohio 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS 


Ai.i.  tlie  September  sights  and 
sounds  none  are  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  the  children  an- 
swering the  call  of  the  school- 
hell.  Again  they  are  trooping 
past,  through  village  and  eitj' 
streets  and  shady  country  lanes 
and  roads.  The  sound  of  their 
voices  and  the  sight  of  their 
happy  faces  seem  a  part  of  September. 

At  home  the  opening  of  school  brings  un- 
natural quiet,  and  mother  often  feels  it  a 
relief  for  so  many  hours  from  the  active 
restlessness  and  ceaseless  questioning  of  the 
children  ;  but  does  it  not  also  bring  its  extra 
duties  and  problems  to  be  studied  with  care  ? 

The  responsibility  of  having  good  schools 
does  not  rest  alone  Avith  the  trustees  and  the 
teachers.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  par- 
ent. After  good,  competent  teachers  have 
been  appointed,  and  the  school-house  and 
grounds  made  as  inviting  as  possible,  the 
work  of  the  parent  is  only  just  begun.  Visit 
the  school  often,  and  by  your  interest  in  the 
recitations  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Don't  encourage  the  children  in  fault-finding, 
but  go  and  see  for  yourself.  Invite  the 
teacher  to  your  home,  that  you  may  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  will  be  better  able  to 
understand  the  dispositions  and  require- 
ments of  the  children  if  he  knows  something 
of  the  parents  and  the  home  life. 

Encourage  the  children  in  their  studies  at 
home.  It  will  do  you  good  to  freshen  up 
your  own  half-forgotten  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.,  and  it  will 
encourage  the  children  to  see  you  interested 
in  what  they  are  learning. 

Be  siu'e  that  the  children  have  suitable 
clothing  for  school.  Last  season's  best  suit 
is  often  made  to  do  duty  for  this  season's 
school-dress,  although  it  is  outgrown,  too 
short  in  the  skirt  and  too  tight  in  waist  and 
sleeves.  I  saw  only  the  other  day  a  little 
boy  who  had  so  outgrown  the  little  velvet 
pants  that  they  strained  at  the  waist  buttons 
and  were  so  tight  he  could  hardly  sit  down 
in  them.  A  child  whose  clothes  do  not  fit  him 
suffers  bodily  discomfort,  and  is  also  often 
mortified  by  the  remarks  of  his  schoolmates. 

A  little  girl  came  home  from  school  crying 
the  first  day  she  had  worn  a  new  dress. 
Her  mother,  with  the  child's  rapid  growth 
in  mind,  had  made  the  dress  large  in  the 
waist  and  long  in  the  skirt.  TThen  ques- 
tioned, she  sobbed,  "Nannie  said  she  guessed 
I  wasn't  at  home  when  you  fitted  my  dress." 
■  The  mental  effects  of  clothing  are  far- 
reaching.  There  are  few  among  grown-up 
people  who  can  appear  their  best  if  they 
know  they  are  not  looking  their  best.  It 
helps  our  self-respect  to  know  we  are  not 
looking  odd  or  dowdyish  in  any  way.  Don't 
let  the  self-respect  of  your  little  child  be 
hurt  in  this  way.  Children  are  often  super- 
sensitive to  ridicule,  and  besides  the  suffering 
they  endure  they  are  sometimes  made  bash- 
ful, awkward  or  sullen  by  being  forced  to 
wear  clothes  which  make  them  conspicuously 
different  from  their  schoolmates. 

Another  thing  of  importance  of  school  life 
is  the  school  lunch.  Every  successful  farm- 
er and  stock-grower  knows  that  the  food 
given  to  young'animals  has  much  to  do  with 
building  up  healthy,  strong  constitutions  for 
future  usefulness.  Is  not  this  a  matter  of 
equal  importance  with  our  children?  The 
child  that  has  slept  in  a  well-ventilated  room, 
eaten  a  simple,  nourishing  breakfast,  and 
yet  comes  home  with  his  luncheon  in  his 
basket,  needs  looking  after.  Perhaps  he  is 
tired  of  the  same  thing  every  day.  Try 
giving  a  surprise.  Instead  of  the  sandwich 
with  a  slice  of  cold  meat  for  filling  try  a  nut 
sandwich  or  fish  with  a  little  mayonnaise. 
All  children  like  sweets ;  sometimes  give  a 
brown-sugar  sandwich,  or  one  with  a  filling 
of  chopped  raisins,  dates  or  figs.  Baked 
beans  with  just  a  touch  of  horse-radish, 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  or  scrambled  eggs, 
any  of  these  make  appetizing  sandwiches. 
Fruit  of  some  kind  should  always  have  a 
place  in  the  school  lunch,  and  whatever  goes 
in  the  box  or  basket  let  it  be  just  as  dainty 
and  inviting  in  appearance  as  possible. 

Besides  the  providing  of  suitable  clothing, 
the  putting  up  of  lunches,  the  straightening 
of  tangled  locks  and  washing  of  little  hands 
and  faces,  school-days  bring  other  duties  and 
problems.  The  school  life  and  the  home 
life  should  be  more  closely  bound  together. 
There  are  often  contaminating  influences  in 
a  school  from  which  we  must  seek  by  every 


means  to  guard  our  children.  In  the  first 
place,  do  not  send  the  children  to  school  too 
young,  before  they  have  well-formed  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  child  who  has  been 
in  close  companionship  with  his  mother 
iintil  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  has 
formed  the  habit  of  coming  to  her  ^rith  all 
his  thoughts  and  plans,  with  the  certainty 
of  an  appreciative,  sjnnpathetic  listener,  is 
better  prepared  to  resis't  evil  and  more  apt 
to  choose  his  friends  from  the  best  children 
with  whom  he  is  thrown.  If  you  keep  your 
child's  confidence,  if  you  show  your  interest 
in  his  school  life,  its  pleasures  and  its  trials, 
in  his  school  friends  and  associates,  instead 
of  growing  away  from  you  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathy  will  be  strengthened  and  youl'  ability 
to  shield  and  guard  from  evil  associations 
materially  increased.  Maid.v  McL. 

4. 

SAVORY  SAUDS 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  said  to  be  in 
the  eating,  but  the  proof  of  the  salad  is  at 
least  half  in  its  appearance.  Xothing  is 
more  depressing  than  a  withered  lettuce- 
leaf,  and  few  things  more  unappetizing. 

When  you  are  going  to  have  salad  with 
lettuce-leaves  the  best  way  is  to  choose 
the  lettuce  yourself.  .See  that  the  heads  are 
round  and  firm,  the  leaves  perfect  on  the 
edges  and  of  that  pale-green  color  which  is 
so  tempting.   A  good  way  to  treat  the  heads 


till  you  are  ready  to  use  them  is  to  sprinkle 
them  well  with  cold  water,  put  them  roots 
up  in  a  colander  or  sieve,  and  let  them  stay 
in  a  room  that  is  cold,  but  not  freezing. 
When  you  are  ready  for  your  salad,  wash 
each  leaf  separately  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
with  a  cloth,  taking  care  not  to  break  its 
steam  or  spine.  These  leaves  may  be  used 
as  cups  to  hold  the  mayonnaise,  or  lobster, 
or  chicken,  or  wliatever  you  intend  to  have 
for  the  bod>-  of  your  salad,  or  used  by  them- 
selves for  a  salad  with  French  dressing. 

Just  now  it  might  be  \\  ell  to  say  that  a 
French  dressing,  if  not  mixed  on  the  table, 
as  so  many  hostesses  prefer,  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place  and  not  poured  over  the  lettuce 
till  you  are  ready  to  serve  it.  Oil  and  vinegar 
will  soak  into  lettuce  and  make  it  soggy  in 
a  half  hour,  or  even  less  in  a  warm  room. 

Mayoxxaisp:. — A  good  receipt  is  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  one  pint  of  salad-oil,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
lemon-juice  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Ton  want  your  egg  and  oil  to  be  very  cold 
before  you  begin.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
stand  your  plate  in  a  pan  of  chopped  ice  or 
on  a  stone  slab,  or  anything  cold.  A  silver 
fork  is  the  best  implement  for  beating  the 
dressing.  Beat  tlie  pepper  and  salt  into 
the  egg,  then  add  the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  beat- 
ing all  the  time.  The  secret  of  a  suecessful 
dressing  is  to  add  the  oil  very  slowly  at  first 
(you  can  scarcely  do  it  too  slowly),  and  then 
when  it  is  well  started  the  rest  of  the  oil 
may  be  added  more  rapidly.  ^ATien  the  egg 
and  oil  begin  to  thicken  add  the  lemon- 
juice.  Vinegar  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
lemon  if  you  prefer.  The  lemon  makes 
the  dressing  a  paler  yellow  and  more  bland. 
If  the  oil  should  curdle  sometimes  a  few 
drops  of  ice-water  will  smooth  it  out 
again.  Tliis  receipt  is  for  about  one  cupful, 
which  can  be  kept  for  days  in  the  ice-box. 
If  a  large  quantity  is  required,  and  yon  are 
not  very  expert,  it  is  best  to  make  it  twice, 
as  this  amount  is  as  much  as  you  can  man- 
age well  at  one  time. 

French  Dhessixg.— The  proportions  are 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  tliree  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Some  people  prefer  to  have  one  half  of  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  tarragon,  but  this  is 
usually  pretty  sharp  for  the  average  i>a]atp. 
Blend  your  ingredients  so  well  as  to  have 
neither  the  tastes  of  the  oil  nor  vinegar. 
The  French  dressing  salads  are  the  easiest 
to  prepare,  the  least  expensive  and  ilie  lenst 
ornamental.  Tliey  are  useful,  liowever, 
where  richer  salads  would  be  out  of  place. 


A  lettuce  salad  with  French  dressing  is 
always  nice  with  a  fish  course  or  at  a  simple 
home  dinner.  Toss  the  leaves  lightly  into  a 
dish  with  a  few  very  delicate  parings  of 
a  small  onion.  If  you  wish,  a  cucumber 
sliced  adds  much,  and  an  effect  verj-  pretty 
to  the  eye  is  obtained  by  slicing  a  couple  of 
radishes  very  thin  and  scattering  over  the 
salad  after  you  have  poured  the  dressing 
over.  In  summer  a  few  tender  leaves  of  the 
dandelion  added  to  the  lettuce  give  a  pleas- 
ant flavor ;  water-cress  is  always  nice,  or 
better  yet,  if  you  can  get  them,  are  sorrel, 
tarragon-leaves,  parsley  and  chives  chopped 
together  and  scattered  over  the  lettuce. 

A  salad  to  eat  with  ducks  is  delicious  made 
of  water-cress,  with  a  French  dressing  and 
a  few  slices  of  som-  apple  laid  on  top. 

CucuMBEBS.— These  made  crisp  by  being 
kept  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  should 
be  peeled  and  laid  side  by  side  in  a  dish. 
Slice  them,  but  hold  in  place  as  you  do  it,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  their  shape,  add  a  wreath 
of  cresses,  and  pour  over  j-our  dressing. 

Stbixg-beaxs. — When  string-beans  are 
boiled  and  cooled,  then  piled  on  a  dish  side 
by  side,  garnished  with  lettuce-leaves  or 
strips  of  celery,  and  with  a  French  dressing, 
they  make  an  uncommon  and  delightful  dish. 
All  these  salads  may  be  further  garnished 
by  olives,  stoned  or  sliced,  by  pinolas  (olives 
stuffed  with  bits  of  red  pepper),  a  few  capers 
or  radishes  quartered  or  sliced  or  split  down 
so  as  to  look  like  flowers.  Choose  the  dish 
you  serve  your  salad  in  so  that  its  color  may 
harmonize  with  your  leaves.  For  instance, 
cucumbers  always  look  their  prettiest  in  a 
dish  with  red  or  in  yellow,  never  in  blue. 
Exert  your  fancy  to  make  your  salads  attrac- 
tive, for  there  is  no  dish  in  which  the 
individual  taste  can  so  run  riot. 

Mayoxxaise  S.\lads.— The  first  *  and 
simplest  is  of  celery.  To  make  this  perfect 
as  much  care  should  be  expended  on  the 
celery  as  was  on  the  lettuce.  Choose  the 
small,  compact  bunches,  keep  them  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  scrape  off  all 
specks  from  the  tender  stalks,  wash  them 
and  cut  them  into  dice.  Pour  over  them  the 
mayonnaise,  garnishing  the  dish  with  some 
stalks  cut  into  small  strips,  or  lettuce-leaves 
or  water-cress. 

Tomatoes.— These  make  abeautiful  salad. 
Remove  the  skins  by  plunging  them  into  boil- 
ing water.  Then  cut  from  the  top  of  each 
tomato  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  cent. 
Scoop  out  about  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
inside  of  the  tomato  and  fill  the  hole  with 
chopped  celery.  On  the  top  place  one  spoon- 
ful of  mayonnaise,  and  put  lettuce-leaves  all 
around  the  tomatoes.  Of  course,  you  want 
to  elioose  your  tomatoes  as  nearly  of  a  size 
as  possible.  This  is  a  very  pretty  dish,  par- 
ticularly if  arranged  in  a  glass  bowl. 

Potatoes. — A  very  hearty  salad  which  is 
always  nice  for  a  picnic  or  holiday  jaunt 
is  made  from  potatoes.  Boil  the  potatoes  in 
their  skins ;  when  they  are  cold  peel  them, 
slice  them  or  cut  them  into  sections  like  an 
orange  plug  but  smaller,  or  dice  them.  Pour 
over  the  dressing,  and  ornament  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs  dropped  or  sliced  or  with  the 
yolks  pressed  through  a  sieve. 

Di  tch  Salad. —This  is  perhaps  the  most 
ornamental  as  well  as  the  most  hearty  and 
delicious  of  all  vegetable  salads.  It  is  often 
found  on  the  tables  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  dishes  of  Amsterdam. 
It  should  be  arranged  in  a  flat  dish,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  helping,  and  the  main 


body  of  the  salad  should  be  of  celery  diced 
or  lettuce-leaves  torn  up  finely  by  hand, 
never  cut  with  steel.  Toss  your  leaves  or 
heap  your  celery  in  the  center  of  the  dish, 
and  then  around  this  like  a  wreath  arrange 
little  mounds  of  the  following  vegetables, 
which  have  previously  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool :  Green  peas,  beets  cut  into 
small  diam()n<i-shaped  bits,  string-beans  cut 
in  strips  an  inch  long,  and  cauliflower 
divided  into  little  l)ranclies.  Arrange  among 
them  as  prettily  as  you  can  sprays  of  water- 
cress or  small  lettuce-leaves.  Just  before 
servifig  pour  over  the  center  your  r;ayon- 
naise,  having  it  as  stiff  as  possible,  so  that  it 
will  not  run  among  the  vegetables.  You  can 
use  any  vegetables  that  are  convenient. 
.\spaiagus  tii)s  are  ni<'e,  or  tomatoes,  and  if 
you  are  pressed  for  variety  potatoes  can  be 
made  to  serve  a  turn ;  you  ought  to  have  at 


least  three,  however,  and  then  alternate  the 
mounds.  Canned  vegetables  will  do  if  you 
can  freshen  them  by  pouring  over  them  cold 
water  before  you  boil  them  slightly. 

CAtLiFLOwEK  Salad.— Another  very 
handsome  and  tasty  dish.  Choose  a  large 
fine  head.  Cut  off  the  stem  so  that  the 
flower  will  sit  head  up  on  a  dish.  Boil  with 
a  bit  of  charcoal  in  the  water  till  very 
tender,  but  be  siue  it  does  not  lose  its  shape. 
When  cold  place  in  a  salad-bowl,  surround 
with  lettuce-leaves  and  add  your  mayonnaise 
among  the  leaves,  allowing  your  snow-white 
flower  to  rise  up  among  the  pale  green  and 
yellow  of  leaves  and  dressing.  This  is  a 
novel  salad,  and  nice. 

If  for  a  lunch,  a  high  tea  or  some  such 
occasion  during  the  siunmer  or  fall  you  wish 
a  very  pretty  salad,  one  of  torn  lettuce- 
leaves,  with  mayonnaise,  and  surrounded 
with  a  band  of  nasturtiums  and  thin  leaves 
and  some  loose  flowers  sprinkled  among  the 
lettuce  will  be  found  attractive.  The  nas- 
turtiums impart  a  piquant  taste.  Epicures 
sometimes  use  violets  in  the  same  way,  care- 
fully stemming  them.  It  looks  beautiful, 
but  they  are  not  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  as 
nasturtiums.  X.  M. 

NOVELTIES  IN  FANCY-WORK 

The  interest  in  doilies  stiU  remains,  and 
many  ladies  are  preferring  those  that  are  all 
white.  The  one  with  a  tatting  border  is  a 
great  favorite  and  a  boon  to  the  woman  who 
cannot  embroider.  Battenberg  still  holds 
its  ow^,  and  to  a  good  needlewoman  is  more 
fascinating  than  embroidery. 

A  pretty  pillow  can  be  made  of  the  coarse 
dress-linens  now  so  much  worn  bj-  drawing 
threads  in  the  pillow  square  and  tying  them 
as  illustrated,  and  inserting  any  desired 
color  of  ribbon.  A  border  similar  to  this 
should  be  drawn  in  the  ruffle. 

For  a  cover  to  a  satin  piUow  a  design  in 
arabesques  can  be  outlined  with  jet  beads 
upon  coarse  net,  as  illustrated.  String  the 
beads  first,  and  crochet  them  into  a  braid, 
which  can  be  sewed  upon  the  design.  These 
would  be  wholly  ornamental.  B.  K. 


"LEFT- OVER"  CORN  DISHES 

Highly  season  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  mashed  potatoes  with  salt  and  pepper, 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  light  and 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  grated  cold 
boiled  corn,  and  beat  vigorously ;  lightly 
stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth;  form  into  croquettes,  roll  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  let  stand  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Drain 
on  warm  brown  paper,  and  serve  at  once 
on  a  lieated  dish. 

Coijx  FniTTEiis.- .Stir  one  cupful  each 
of  grated  cold  boiled  corn  and  milk  to- 
gether, and  season  with  salt  and  pepper: 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  light  and 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  beat  vigor- 
ously;  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth  and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder.  Bake  at  once  on  a  buttered  hot 
pancake-griddle. 

CoRX  Potato  Balls.— Mix  one  cupful  of 
grated  cold  corn  with  one  and  one  half  cup- 
fuls of  mashed  potato;  season  highly  with 
salt  and  pepper,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  form  the  mixture  into  balls. 
Butter  a  baking-pan,  brush  the  balls  with 
beaten  white  of  egg,  set  in  the  pan,  make  a 
depression  in  the  top  of  each, 
put  a  bit  of  butter  in  same, 
and  brown  in  a  quick  oven.  A 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley is  a  decided  improvement 
to  their  flavor.  Make  the  pre- 
pared mixture  into  flat  cakes, 
and  brown  in  a  little  hot  fat  and 
you  have  corn  potato  cakes.  .Vdd 
the  stiflly  beaten  whites  of  eggs 
to  the  mixture,  and  bake  heaped 
up  on  a  buttered  pan,  and  you 
have  corn  [lotato  puff. 
Coisx  Omelets.— Season  one  cupful  of 
grated  cold  corn  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
sugar,  and  make  a  plain  omelet ;  when  ready 
to  fold  spread  the  prepared  coin  over  one 
half,  cover  with  the  other  half,  aiul  serve  at 
once  on  a  heated  dish. 

Cop.x  UL'.MrLi.NON.— Cut  the  grains  of  six 
ears  of  cold  corn  down  the  middle,  and 
scrape ;  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  sugar;  beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  very  light  and  add  to  the  corn  with  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  milk;  beat  well, 
fold  in  the  stiflly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs, 
and  bake.  >fake  tea-biscuit  paste  of  one 
pint  of  flour,  roll  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
into  small  rounds ;  when  the  corn  has  baked 
fifteen  minutes  arrange  them  over  the  top. 
return  to  the  oven,  an<l  bake  fifteen  niinut  -s 
longer.  Sex-ve  in  the  dish  in  wl>ich  they  are 
cooked.  Kathekixe  B.  Johnson. 
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HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH 

WITH  the  heated  term  of  weeks  and 
months  the  appetite  grows  fretful 
and  the  system  grows  debilitated 
unless  the  greatest  precaution  is 
taken  that  foods  of  the  right  order  and  kinds 
are  chosen,  and  that  cookery  of  the  right 
manner  is  taken  in  hand  by  one  who  has 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  culinary 
art,  and  executes  as  well. 

Quality  and  not  quantity  is  the  greater 
demand  than  when  cool  and  cold  weather 
•prevails,  for  the  stomach  cannot  with  kindly 
ways  or  properly  care  for  the  heavier  and 
heat-producing  articles  of  diet.  Fruits, 
grains  and  wholesome,  flaky,  whole-wheat 
bread  are  ideal  for  even  the  three  meals  of 
every  day,  with  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
soil,  and  boiled  or  baked,  but  never  fried. 
Make  the  table  fresh-looking  in  its  cool- 
appearing  white  cloth,  and  let  it  never  be 
heavily  laden  with  dishes  and  viands.  Cool, 
pretty  and  tempting  and  lightly  set  with 
cooling  drinks  and  delicate  and  cooling  foods 
easy  of  digestion  should  be  the  features 
mainly  sought. 

But  let  us  glance  at  the  farmer's  table, 
where  fried  potatoes  and  fried  fat  meat  play 
so  prominent  a  part  during  summer  as  well 
as  winter.  Saturated  with  grease  in  butter 
or  fried-meat-gravy  form,  crisped  to  a  pretty 
brown  (and  toothsome  we  must  admit,  and 
especially  to  the  men-folk),  and  then  sent 
smoking  hot  to  the  table,  we  place  before 
our  home-folk  a  dish  entirely  Indigestible. 
The  stomach  positively  cannot  digest  the 
browned,  crisped  particles.  Potatoes  thus 
prepared  go  through  the  alimentary  canal  in 
the  same  hard  condition  in  which  they  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  it,  simply  having  irri- 
tated, though  not  in  the  least  nourished.  The 
cry  against  fried  potatoes  has  been  great 
and  loud  for  "lo!  these  many  years,"  and 
still  they  remain  a  commonly  used  article  of 
diet  because  a  favorite  food.  TMien  shall  we 
school  ourselves  to  ah  acceptance  of  a  diet 
strictly  healthful,  regardless  of  "favorite 
dishes,"  or  at  least  to  a  discarding  of  pre- 
pared foods  so  prepared  as  to  be  definitely 
dangerous  to  health  and  life  ? 

Tables  of  safe  combinations  of  foods  are 
obtainable — combinations  that  will  agree 
with  almost  any  stomach — and  there  is  an  as- 
surance that  fermentation  and  indigestion 
ai"e  in  nowise  likely  to  follow  their  use. 
The  first  and  best  combination  is  said  to  be 
milk  and  cereals,  and  that  they  contain  the 
greatest  nutritive  value,  as  compared  with 
quantity  and  cost.  The  nest  least  expen- 
sive and  valuable  in  nutriment  would  be  the 
combination  of  eggs  and  cereals  for  a  meal, 
while  another  would  be  grains  and  veg- 
etables or  grains  and  meat.  Grains  or 
cereals  and  fruits  form  another  happy  com- 
bination. 

But  we  are  warned  that  people  having  any 
manner  of  stomach  troubles  should  avoid 
such  combinations  as  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  a  meal,  or  milk  and  vegetables,  milk 
and  nuts,  or  sugar,  milk  and  vegetables. 

After  a  perusal  of  such  table  we  are  sure 
to  reflect  upon  the  misguided  knowledge  of 
our  manner  of  cookery  for  years  past,  for 
a  common  practice  is  that  of  serving  cooked 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  etc.,  in  heated,  buttered  and  other- 
wise seasoned  rich  milk.  The  mistakes  that 
we  have  made  and  are  making  are  many, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  so  great  ill  health 
prevails.  Eeformmust  be  the  housewife's 
watch-word,  and  it  is  herself  that  must  alone 
work  the  hygienic  reform  of  and  for  her 
household.  Thorough  knowledge  of  whole- 
some cookery  and  a  thorough  general 
knowledge  of  proper  combinations  of  food 
products  should  be  a  part  of  the  education 
of  every  woman,  the  foundation  of  which 
shoiddbe  laid  in  early  childhood,  and  studied 
and  practised  until  mastered.  The  world  is 
filled  with  untaught,  careless  cooks,  and  the 
world  is  all  too  full  of  dyspeptics  and  sufEer- 
ers  of  the  nerve-unstrung  order. 

Wherein  we  further  err  as  a  class  of  house- 
wives is  in  a  misunderstanding  of  house 
ventilation  and  in  the  manner  of  taking 
and  not  taking  the  necessary  bath.  Houses 
are  closed  or  opened  as  it  happens,  without 
due  regard  to  sanitation,  and  much  careless- 
ness prevails  through  the  entire  departments 
of  homes  quite  generally.  The  fastidious 
and  thoughtfiil  along  all  sanitary  lines  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Beds  are 
too  little  aired,  too  soon  and  early  "made 
up."  Windows  are  too  often  closed,  and  in 
cold  weather  especially  they  are  all  too  sel- 
dom opened  at  all.  Many  who  are  seem- 
ingly and  to  all  outward  appearances  the 
daintiest  of  housekeepers  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  all  winter  long  no  bedroom  win- 
dows were  opened  either  at  night  or  day. 
They  are  disbelievers  in  "too  much  fresh  air 
in  sleeping-apartments,"  and  the  nightlong, 
shut  in  rooms  of  limited  space,  the  same 


poisonous  air  is  breathed  over  and  over, 
laden  with  warmth  and  impurities. 

"Each  person  is  exhaling  into  that  room 
about  eight  gallons  of  poisonous  carbonic- 
acid  gas  and  other  injurious  material  each 
hour,"  and  it  is  this  impure,  poisoned  at- 
mosphere that  the  sleeper  inhales  over  and 
over  again,  each  time  growing  in  density  of 
impurity,  when  shiit  up  in  a  room  where 
fresh  air  from  the  outer  world  cannot  enter. 
And  this  is  the  manner  of  living  while 
sleeping  of  thousands  of  people  in  this 
civilized  world. 

We  glory  in  being  considered  "a  fresh-air 
fiend"  and  "an  advocate  of  the  bath  to  the 
point  of  duckism."  Light-weight  bedding, 
thorough  airing  of  beds  and  sleeping-apart- 
ments, an  all-day,  all-night  inflow  of  sweet- 
smelling  purity  from  the  ozone  of  the  dome 
of  heaven,  clean  clothes  and  every-day  ablu- 
tions of  the  most  thorough  form  and  kind 
I  years  ago  adopted.  And  I  believe  it  a  sub- 
ject of  so  great  importance  to  all  that  I  think 
it  should  be  talked  and  preached  from  the 
housetop,  the  platform  and  the  pulpit. 
Cleanliness  is  the  surest  passport  to  Godli- 
ness, and  fresh  air  and  water  the  sure 
journey-way  thereto. 

Throughout  the  summer  let  the  cool  sweet 
morning  air  into  every  corner  of  all  the 
rooms,  but  keep  the  blinds  closed  or  the 


window-shades  down  when  the  sun  would 
come  pouring  in  and  heating  everything  to 
furnace-like  conditions,  no  matter  that  some 
one  does  say  "let  the  sunshine  in."  Keep 
the  rooms  darkened  and  cool  until  evening 
hours  roll  around,  then  throw  up  the  shades 
and  windows,  open  wide  the  doors  again, 
and  leave  them  opened  all  through  the  hot, 
sultry  nights,  to  make  the  sleeping  hours 
quiet  and  restful,  and  the  morning  hours 
freshened  for  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

The  curtain  at  the  west-fronted  house 
doorway  instead  of  the  screen  is  an  innova- 
tion worth  the  copying.  It  keeps  away  the 
flies,  lets  in  the  air  and  excludes  the  hot 
sunshine.  When  the  heat  of  the  day  is  past 
endurance  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
may  be  cooled  materially  if  the  curtain  is 
frequently  drenched  with  cold  water.  What 
a  comfort  and  help  this  has  proven  to  the 
invalid  who  was  suffering  or  slowly  fading 
away.  The  evaporation  has  lowered  the 
temperature  of  the  room  several  degrees, 
the  moisture  absorbing  the  heat,  the  dust 
was  kept  away,  and  thus  a  degree  of  com- 
fort allow  ed  to  reign. 

In  short,  how  infinitely  brighter,  pleas- 
anter  and  more  comfortable  may  life  be 
made  where  attention  is  intelligently  given 
to  sanitary  measures  and  to  the  general 
principle  of  health  and  hygiene.  It  were 
well  worth  the  while  of  every  one  to  give 
care  and  thought  and  study  to  this  subject 
of  so  vast  importance,  and  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  many  precepts  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  right  investigation  of  the  topic. 

Ella  HorGHTOX. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS 

"I  wish,"  observed  my  friend,  "that  some 
people  knew  the  proper  uses  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief." 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"There  is  Miss  Blank,"  she  resumed, 
"pretty,  stylish  and  accomplished.  She 
called  here  this  afternoon,  and  her  stay  left 
a  most  unpleasant  impression  with  me,  all 
owing  to  the  obtrusive  manner  in  which  she 
paraded  her  handkerchief  before  my  eyes, 
and,"  w^ith  a  little,  unwilling,  amused 
laugh,  "it  was  not  a  particularly  clean  hand- 
kerchief, either. 

"She  had  a  cold,"  continued  my  friend, 
"and  more  than  once  were  my  words  lost  in 
the  blast  she  blew  into  that  soiled  bit  of 
cambric  while  awaiting  my  reply.  This  oc- 
curred so  regularly  during  our  conversa- 
tion that  toward  its  close  I  was  tempted  to 
beg  her  to  blow  first  and  allow  me  to  speak 
afterward— to  avoid  repetition!  She  knows 
better?  Precisely;  which  but  makes  this 
little  dereliction  all  the  more  noticeable.  I 
can  make  no  excuses  for  her,  but  had  she 
been  trained  from  childhood  to  use  her  hand- 
kerchief properly  she  would  not  now  be 
lacking  in  one  of  those  essentials  that  go  to 
make  up  the  perfect  gentlewoman." 

"Had  she  been  trained  from  childhood." 


Yes,  children  should  early  be  taught  the 
proper  uses  of  a  handkerchief,  and  in  this 
day  of  cheap  handkerchiefs,  and  cheaper 
material  for  making  the  same,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  any  mother  neglecting  her 
duty  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  simple  problem. 
Any  child  can  readily  learn  that,  when 
needed,  the  handkerchief  should  be  used 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  and  then  replaced 
in  the  pocket,  and  that  a  soiled  handkerchief 
should  never  be  paraded  in  public. 

These  are  the  two  essentials  that,  mastered 
in  childhood,  will  prevent  any  infringement 
of  the  canons  of  good  taste  in  this  seem- 
ingly simple  matter— the  correct  usage  of 
the  pocket-handkerchief. 

And  above  all  should  young  girls  be 
warned  against  that  foolish  practice  known 
as  the  "handkerchief  flirtation."  A  few 
years  ago  the  country  was  flooded  with 
printed  directions  for  this  pastime,  and 
young  girls  in  their  zest  for  novelty  prac- 
tised it  "just  for  fun,"  never  thinking  of  the 
dangers  that  lay  bej-bnd.  It  is  a  wise 
mother  who  warns  her  child  from  such  a 
course. 

In  olden  days  the  pocket-handkerchief 
was  never  seen  in  public,  but  nice  customs 
courtesy  to  great  kings,  and  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  time  of  Josephine.  The 
Empress,  though  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
had  very  poor  teeth.  To  cover  this  de- 
fect she  carried  a  small  square  of  fine 
lace  or  embroidery  which,  in  conversa- 
tion or  when  smiling,  she  often  lifted 
to  her  lips.  The  ladies  of  the  court  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  the  handker- 
chief soon  became  an  indispensable 
article  of  the  toilet.  These  were  made 
of  cobwebby  textures,  costly  lace  or 
delicate  pieces  of  embroidery,  and  were 
used  chiefly  for  display.  Previous  to 
this  date  in  France  the  handkerchief 
was  made  much  larger,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered indelicate  to  produce  one  in 
public.  Xowadays  the  beautiful  creations 
displayed  forbid  the  idea  that  they  were 
made  to  blush  imseen ;  still,  the  handker- 
chief should  never  be  obtruded  upon  public 
notice  unless  it  is  immaculate,  in  which  case 
the  owner  would  do  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  pretty  Dolly  Madison,  who  kept 
"one  for  blow  and  one  for  show." 

The  handkerchief  is  suggestive  of  the 
owner's  personality,  and  often  serves  as  an 
index  to  the  same.  This  is  quite  apparent 
in  the  "bandana"  of  the  working-maa,  the 
fancy-pictured  handkerchiefs  of  children, 
and  the  plain,  durable  linen  preferred  by 
the  business  man.  But  there  are  other  in- 
stances: the  sentimental  woman  carries  a 
handkerchief— a  dream  of  beauty— that  a 
lover  well  might  rave  over ;  my  lady  rejoices 
in  a  collection  of  exquisite  linen  or  cob- 
webby nothings,  and  the  up-to-date  practical 
young  woman  affects  plain,  hemstitched 
linen,  with  this  concession  to  femininity, 
however,  that  it  be  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  ideal  handkerchief  for  my  lady's  use  is 
of  snowy  cambric,  crisp  and  fresh,  having, 
perhaps,  an  embroidered  initial  or  mon- 
ogram, and  exhaling  just  a  suggestion  of  the 
owner's  favorite  perfume.  My  lady  would 
consider  her  toilet  incomplete  without  this 


bit  of  showy  lawn  or  linen  which,  though 
scarcely  ever  seen,  and  it  may  be  severely 
plain,  must  be  above  reproach  with  regard 
to  fineness  of  texture. 

When  dueling  was  so  greatly  in  vogue  the 
handkerchief  was  often  used  as  the  fatal 
signal.  One  of  the  seconds  would  count 
"One— two — three!"  and  drop  a  handker- 
chief, when  the  pistols  would  be  fired,  or  if 
swords  were  used  the  deadly  combat  would 
begin.  Hence,  probably  the  expression, 
"In  the  drop  of  a  handkerchief,"  when  do- 
ing a  thing  quickly  was  meant. 

The  following  anecdote  hails  from  the 
Orient.     It  is  in  verse,  and  so  prettily 


worded  that  it  seems  a  pity  the  writer  did 
not  choose  a  loftier  theme  for  his  muse.  The 
story  runs  in  this  wise :  An  Eastern  sultana 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  more  beauty 
than  moral  rectitude  had  a  lover  who  gave 
her  as  a  token  of  his  love  a  kerchief  of  finest 
silk  steeped  in  the  rarest  perfiune.  Xight 
and  day  she  wore  it  above  her  breast,  but 
the  perfume  betrayed  it. 

The  sultan,  who  was  a  grim  old  chap  with 
no  eye,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  no  nose 
for  the  esthetic,  taxed  her  with  wearing  it, 
"so  that  the  scent  of  it  nightly  disturbeth 
our  nuptial  repose,"  and  demanded  to  know 
where  she  obtained  it.  But  she  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  declared  that  "her  brother, 
the  bey,"  had  bestowed  it  as  a  bridal  gift, 
telling  her  that  if  she  wore  it  constantly  her 
husband  would  continue  to  love  her.  So  her 
neck  was  saved,  for  that  time  at  least,  and 
let  us  hope  that  thereafter  she  was  more 
discreet. 

Perhaps  the  costliest  handkerchief  in  the 
world  was  that  exquisite  piece  of  workman- 
ship that  was  seven  years  in  the  making, 
and  for  which  the  Czarina  of  Russia  paid 
seven  thousand  dollars ;  and  without  doubt 
the  most  famous  handkerchief  was  that 
fatal  piece  of  embroidery  that  cost  poor 
■Desdemona  her  life. 

Genevieve  Hats  Powell. 

UTILIZING  OLD  STOCKINGS 

When  a  lady  from  Philadelphia  asked  me  if 
I  ever  made  over  my  stockings  I  said,  "Jfo, 
madam,  I  do  not,  for  I  never  can  wear  stock- 
ings patched,  or,  in  fact,  with  many  darns." 
But  I  have  changed  my  mind  after  trying  a 
palir  of  my  friend's.  Jfow  I  wonder  how  I 
could  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  dis- 
card all  my  stockings,  for  I  have  several 
pairs  in  my  stocking-bo.x,  and  I  can  wear 
them  with  my  best  boots  and  never  feel  any 
discomfort;  in  fact,  they  answer  as  well  as 
new  ones.  The  saving  of  a  year's  stockings 
in  this  way  will  surprise  you.  Cut  off  all 
the  feet,  using  the  best  of  the  leg.  The 
seam  comes  on  top.  Baste  very  carefully, 
and  sew  on  the  machine.  Be  careful  not  to 
draw  too  tightly,  lest  the  stitches  break. 
This  is  working  size.  Belle  Ki^'g. 

A. 

GRAPES 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  grapes 
must  be  prepared  for  winter  use.  "The 
forming  of  grape-sugar  in  all  canned  grapes 
prevents  many  a  lover  of  this  fruit  enjoying 
it  in  the  spring  months,  when  of  all  times  a 
tart  fruit  is  most  enjoyable.  If  the  house- 
keeper will  follow  the  following  receipt 
she  will  find  her  grape  jells  and  preserves 
as  good  in  February  and  March  as  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Gkape  Jelly.— One  half  gallon  of 
stemmed  grapes,  two  large  perfect  apples. 
Slice  the  apples,  peeling,  core  and  all,  put 
them  in  the  preserving-kettle  with  the  grapes, 
cover  with  water,and  cook  until  you  can  mash 
up  smooth  with  a  spoon.  Be  sure  the  fruit 
is  well  cooked  before  put  into  the  sack  to 
drain.  Take  one  pint  of  juice  to  one  of  sugar, 
and  boil  until  it  drops  in  large  thick  drops 
from  the  spoon.  Pour  in  jelly-glasses  and  let 
stand  twentj--four  hours. 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
lightly,  dip  tissue-paper  in 
it,  and  lay  smooth  over  the 
jelly.   Then  seal  with  lid. 

Gbape  Peeseeves. — 
For  preserves grapes  should 
be  used  when  about  two 
thirds  ripe — just  as  soon  as 
the  skin  will  slip  easily. 
Pulp  one  half  gallon  of 
stemmed  grapes.  Peel  and 
core  two  large  apples,  and 
slice  thin.  Place  the  grape- 
pulps  and  apples  in  a  kettle 
with  a  little  water,  cook 
until  they  can  be  rubbed  up 
smooth,  and  run  through  a 
colander  to  remove  seed. 
Take  one  pint  of  sugar  to 
one  of  the  cooked  pulps. 
,Boil  until  it  begins  to  jell, 
then  add  the  skins.  Cook 
all  until  the  skins  when 
lifted  on  a  fork  look  clear.  I*ut  into  cans, 
and  seal  while  hot  to  keep  from  jellying. 

Caxned  Gii.\PES.— Take  bunches  not  too 
large.  Wash  and  remove  all  imperfect  ones. 
Pierce  the  skin  with  a  needle,  being  careful 
not  to  tear  it,  and  lay  in  a  colander  enough 
bunches  to  fill  one  quart  can.  Take  one  pound 
of  sugar,  make  syrup  not  too  thick  ;  dip  the 
colander  into  a  pot  of  hot  water  two  or  three 
times  until  grapes  are  hot,  lift  by  the  stems 
and  place  carefully  into  the  can ;  pour  over 
them  the  hot  syrup,  and  seal  at  once.  Xone 
need  fear  a  complaint  of  grape-sugar  if  she 
will  follow  the  above  receipts. 

H.  S.  Moore. 
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ASKING  FOR  MONEY 

THEEE  are  a  few  phrases  so  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  spiritual  sub- 
jects, and  so  altogether  associated 
■with  the  higher  life,  that  it  seems 
sacrilege  to  use  ttem  in  reference  to  ordi- 
nary affairs.  And  j  et  what  can  be  true  in 
connection  with  transcendental  experience 
if  it  stands  not  the  test  of  common  sense? 
All  proverbs  originated  in  every-day  life. 
If  they  are  strikingly  expressive,  if  they 
are  of  universal  significance,  they  find 
their  way  into  the  world's  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest 
teachers.  This,  of  course,  enhances  their 
value.  They  have  received  a  stamp  of 
rare  excellence.  If  they  fail  to  inspire  it  is 
because  they  become  limited  in  their  appli- 
cation. Why  should  "Ask  and  xe  shall  re- 
ceive" apply  only  to  sacred  things?  The 
truth  is  it  was  Ln  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a 
piece  of  every-day  common  sense,  a  bit  of 
popular  experience  uttered  to  lead  the  au- 
dience to  test  its  higher  application.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  persons  are 
slow  to  read  the  application  backwards. 
They  miss  much  comfort  and  success  in 
their  worldly  affairs  because  they  think  this 
and  many  other  excellent  precepts  are  too 
good  for  common  use.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Tlie  Mental  Control  of  Sleep"  is  found  the 
following:  "The  ISew  Testament— which, 
among  other  admirable  things,  is  a  good  and 
simple  exposition  of  healing  philosophy- 
gives  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  insomnia,  and 
it  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  drug ;  that 
is,  'Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.'  "  In 
the  same  spirit  we  can  say  that  the  same 
good  book  gives  an  excellent  receipt  to  cure 
much  of  the  grumbling  and  discontent  in 
society.  The  persons  who  have  not  are 
angry  at  those  who  have  the  comforts  and 
freedom  which  money  represents.  Much  of 
this  discontent  could  be  overcome,  cured  or 
forgotten  in  an  energetic  practise  of  "Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  j  ou." 

But  I  am  wandering  far  afield,  for  my 
intention  was  to  discuss  the  delicacy  some 
women  have  about  asking  for  money.  The 
wives  and  daughters  who  live  at  home,  busy 
always,  indispensable,  and  yet  with  no 
definite  income,  will  tell  you  that  they  "hate 
to  ask  for  money."    The  men  of  the  family 
have  money  which  they  use  sensibly  or 
foolishly,  as  they  please.   Somewhat  as  the 
poor  envy  the  rich  out  in  the  great  un- 
friendly world  the  women  envj-  the  men  in 
the  narrower  social  circle  of  the  family, 
where  love  should  be  the  law.   Far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  women  undeservedly,  but 
where  there  is  this  reluctance  to  ask  for 
money  it  is  certainly  as  much  their  fault  as 
the  men's.    It  is  generally  conceded  that 
men  with  aU  their  good  traits  need  a  little 
training.   One  man  requires  to  be  urged  to 
be  tidy  in  dress;  another  must  be  gently 
spmred  toward  ceremonious  manners ;  some 
need  coaxing  in  one  way,  some  another.  Xo 
man  is  perfect,  but  the  generous  man  de- 
serves to  be  forgiven  many  delinquencies. 
"A  good  provider"  is  a  homely  old  phrase, 
and  one  which  may  excite  mirth  in  a 
thoughtless  fortimate  young  woman,  but 
nearly  every  one  lives  to  value  the  merit  it 
expresses.   A  light-hearted  old  maid  I  know 
says  that  the  sweetest  phrase  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  "with  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow."   It  sounds  shocking,  but  after  all  it 
is  only  the  materialistic  form  of  "loving  and 
cherishing,"  and  we  know  that  love  without 
works  is  nothing.    There  is  a  great  deal 
written  about  wives   making  themselves 
charming,  trying  to  be  pretty,  always  being 
cheerful,  and  so  on,  as  if  it  would  be  by 
these  efforts  that  their  husband's  love  should 
be  retained.   Xot  often  enough  is  urged  the 
more  excellent  plan  of  letting  the  husbands 
make  some  effort  to  retain  the  love  of  their 
wives.   It  is  human  nature  to  love  what 
costs  us  something.   A  husband  ^\ho  be- 
stows much  Avill   love  longer  and  more 
strongly  than  the  one  who  is  a  recipient  of 
more  than  he  gives.   Therefore,  if  a  woman 
wishes  to  strengthen  her  husband's  habit  of 
devotion  let  her  ask,  and  that  her  joy  may 
be  full  let  her  ask  largely.   There  is  not 
much  danger  that  a  wife  will  impose  on  her 
husband,  but  supposing  that  she  should  a 
little;  I  should  expect  better  results  there 
than  in  another  family  where  the  wife  is  too 
timid,  too  sensitive,  too  self-denying.  A 
husband  likes  to  be  asked  to  supply  his 
wife's  wants.   If  at  her  request  he  frowns 
slightly  or  heaves  a  sigh  it  is  not  because  he 
resents  her  petition,  but  it  may  be  because 
he  is  not  able  to  supply  her  as  liberally  as 
liis  heart  prompts.   If  managed  amiably  the 
wife  asking  to  have  her  purse  replenished  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  episodes  of  life.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  man's 
sujierior  power,  but  women  have  to  admit 
that,  and  the  wise  ones  do  it  gracefully. 


When  one  asks  any  favor  one  does  so  with 
pleasant  words  and  preliminary  compli- 
ments :  so  the  loving  wife  asks  for  money 
with  smile  and  caress,  the  husband  rejoices 
to  respond,  and  soon  this  practical  part  of 
life  is  quite  free  from  displeasure.  If  the 
husband's  accidental  frown  freezes  the  wife, 
if  she  vows  "never  again  to  ask  for  money," 
she  may  sulk  a  long  while.  "He  ought  to 
know  what  I  need  without  my  asking," 
she  will  complain  to  some  confidential  friend. 
But  a  man  is  not  noted  for  intuition,  and  he 
maj'  wonder  what  makes  Mary  so  sullen, 
but  not  dream  the  cause.  If  at  last  he  dis- 
covers the  soiu'ce  of  her  bad  temper  he  will 
say,  with  astonishment,  "If  she  wants  any- 
thing why  doesn't  she  ask  I" 

In  short,  women  must  ask  for  money ;  men 
like  to  be  asked  properly. 

The  same  duties  may  be  made  pleasant 
between  fathers  and  daughters,  between 
brothers  and  sisters.  Do  not  throw  out  sar- 
castic remarks  to  the  effect  that  you  earn 
something  certainly, -as  you  are  always  busy, 
but  you  never  see  pay-day.  Do  not  whine 
about  j'our  old-fashioned  clothes,  and  throw 
out  slurs  about  folks  that  can  have  fine 
coats  and  smoke  cigars  and  go  off  on  pleas- 
ure-trips. Men  will  hear  such  talk  with 
only  a  dazed  feeling  that  you  are  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  Only  one  of  a  thousand  will 
know  what  ails  you,  and  cure  you  by  giving 
you  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Xo,  our  natural  pro- 
tectors need  plain  dealing.  A  good-natured 
"Sa>',  papa,  I  need  some  money  to-day,  or 
pretty  soon,''  will  have  happier  results  than 
a  whole  day's  talk  in  the  sarcastic,  ironical 
line. 

You  see  the  point?  "Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive."  K.  K. 

THE  PICTURE  PUZZLE 

It  may  be  as  old  as  the  proverbial  hills, 
but  we  played  it  at  our  Ladies'  Aid  social  in 
a  different  manner  from  that  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  thought  as  the  cool  evenings  were 
approaching  some  other  aid  might  like  to 
know  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
advertising,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  telling,  fetching  notices,  which 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  most  "sightable" 
places.  Large  sheets  of  white  paper  were 
seciued,  and  the  following  notices  were 
printed  in  large  letters  upon  them  : 


READ : 
PrzzLE  Social 
PICTURE  PUZZLE 
Come  Come 
Where?  PARSOXAGE 

Whex?         Feiday  Even-ixg 
Peice?  Tex  Cexts 

Gate   Game   axd  Refkeshmexts 
Theowx  IX  Free  Gratis 
FOR  Xothixg 


The  wording  was  changed  somewhat  on 
the  different  bills,  but  the  above  shows  what 
I  mean.  The  most  attractive  part  of  these 
bills,  however,  was  the  parts  of  pictures 
pasted  upon  them  wherever  there  was  room. 
These  slashed  pictures  pasted  on  in  this 
manner  aroused  the  curiosity  of  beholders 
and  led  them  to  come  to  the  social  to  inves- 
tigate what  it  all  meant. 

As  the  guests  arrived  they  were  given 
pieces  of  pictures,  and  at  a  given  signal  they 
were  to  start,  each  one  moving  around  the 
room,  in  search  of  the  other  pieces  of  his 
pietiu-e.  The  first  one  completing  his  picture 
may  be  given  a  prize  or  not,  as  deemed  best. 
It  is  not  essential,  as  there  is  "a  bushel  of 
fun"  without.  It  is  an  excellent  manner 
of  breaking  up  the  stiffness  that  sometimes 
prevail  even  in  church  socials. 

"But,"  you  say,  "that  necessitates  so 
much  work  beforehand." 

Xot  a  great  deal,  I  reply.  A  half-dozen 
ladies  can  form  the  committee,  and  each 
one  easily  prepare  five  or  six  pictures,  or 
even  more.  Any  style  of  picture  will  be 
used,  those  from  three  inches  in  length  to 
those  a  foot  square— landscapes,  marine 
views,  animals,  figures  or  faces.  If  they  be 
on  thin  paper  they  must  be  pasted  on  card- 
board before  they  are  "slashed."  This 
slashing  consists  merely  in  cutting  them  in 
any  manner  desired— do  not  have  the  pieces 
too  small,  as  that  makes  it  too  difficult  to  find 
the  different  pieces  after  they  are  given  out 
indiscriminately.  The  point  of  the  game  is 
simply  this :  different  parts  of  these  various 
pictures  are  handed  to  different  individuals, 
and  these  persons  are  to  find  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  ones  they  have  until  a  perfect 
picture  is  formed.  Any  one  may  ask  another 
person  for  his  piece  if  he  sees  that  that 
especial  piece  will  fit  the  one  he  holds  in  his 
band. 

The  "gate  game"  is  especially  enjoyed  by 
the  "literati." 


■'SMiat  gate  proclaims  and  publishes  ?  Pro- 
mulgate. 

What  gate  unyokes  and  sets  free?  Ab- 
jugate. 

A  gate  of  inquiring  turn  ?  Interrogate. 
A  gate  which  punishes  severely  ?  Castigate. 
A  gate  full  of  wrinkles  ?  Corrugate. 
A  gate  which  connects  and  classifies? 
Conjugate. 

A  gate  which  acts  as  an  ambassador? 
Legate. 

A  gate  which  travels  by  water  ?  Xavigate. 
A  gate  which  makes  claims?  Arrogate. 
A  gate  which  increases  in  length?  Elon- 
gate. 

A  gate  which  goes  to  law  ?  Litigate. 
A  gate  which  soothes  and  alleviates? 
Mitigate. 

A  gate  which  conquers  and  subdues  ?_  Sub- 
jugate. 

A  gate  ^  hieh  places  itself  under  bonds  ? 
Obligate. 

A  gate  acting  as  a  representative?  Del- 
egate. 

A  gate  which  separates  ?  Segregate. 
A  gate  which  cleanses  and  purifies  ?  Fumi- 
gate. 

A  gate  which  sends  people  into  exile? 
Relegate. 

A  gate  which  waters  ?  Irrigate. 

A  gate  of  man}-  colors  ?  Variegate. 

A  gate  which  assembles  ?  Congregate. 

A  gate  which  seeks  knowledge?  Investi- 
gate. 

A  gate  which  produces  its  kind?  Proi>- 
agate. 

A  gate  which  sails  the  sea?  Frigate. 

A  gate  of  self-denial  ?  Abnegate. 

Agate  which  repeals  laws?  Abrogate. 

Only  the  judges  will  have  a  copy  of  the 
questions  with  the  answers  attached.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  mim- 
eograph in  your  society  the  work  of  copying 
the  lists  for  the  guests  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. We  did  not  try  to  give  a  copy  to  each 
one,  but  allowed  them  to  choose  partners  and 
work  out  the  list  with  the  combined  thought 
of  the  two  heads.  We  thought  this  really 
afforded  more  genuine  enjoyment  than  for 
each  individual  to  have  his  individual  list. 

If  you  think  the  game  too  diffleult  as  it  is, 
a  list  of  the  words  may  be  appended,  and 
the  guests  will  even  then  find  it  diflBeult  to 
fit  the  right  gate  to  the  right  question,  as  the 
words  will  be  so  misplaced,  thus :  Segregate, 
fumigate,  relegate,  subjugate,  interrogate, 
corrugate,  navigate,  elongate,  delegate,  irri- 
gate, congregate,  abrogate,  frigate,  abnegate, 
adjugate,  castigate,  legate,  arrogate,  mit- 
igate, obligate,  variegate,  propagate,  litigate, 
investigate  and  conjugate. 

Ella  Babtlett  Simmons. 

4. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR  FALL 
PRESERVING 

Pickled  Walxuts.— When  the  walnuts 
are  well  grown,  but  still  soft  enough  to 
pierce  with  a  stout  needle,  gather  the 
quantity  you  wish  to  pickle.  Stab  each  one 
through  several  times  with  a  big  needle,  then 
put  them  in  a  very  strong  brine  and  let  them 
remain  ten  days,  changing  the  brine  every 
other  day.  Mtei  this  time  has  elapsed  drain 
them  and  set  them  in  the  sun  until  the  nuts 
have  turned  black.  Put  them  in  jars  and 
pour  over  them  boiling  vinegar  which  has  in 
it  the  following  spices,  ginger-root,  cinna- 
mon, allspice,  mace,  cloves  and  peppercorns, 
of  each  one  ounce,  and  let  them  boil  in  the 
vinegar  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A  bit 
of  horse-radish  or  a  few  nasturtium-seeds 
dropped  in  each  jar  before  you  cover  them 
adds  to  the  pungency.  They  are  not  fit  for 
use  until  after  Christmas. 

Grapes,  green  or  ripe,  are  always  good, 
and  if  you  can  add  some  of  the  wild  fox 
grapes  the  flavor  of  your  jelly  or  preserves 
will  be  much  more  racy.  Grape  jelly  is  the 
very  best  for  jelly-roll  or  Washington  cake, 
and  few  people  know  how  delicious  spiced 
grapes  are.  Leaving  on  the  skins,  if  your 
grapes  are  dark  colored,  will  color  your  jelly. 
Removing  them  makes  it  a  pale  green. 

Grapes  Spiced.— Leave  on  skins,  mash- 
ing the  grapes  with  a  wooden  spoon  to  break 
them.  To  seven  pounds  of  fruit,  weighed 
raw,  add  one  cupful  of  vinegar  after  the 
grapes  have  been  boiled  and  strained  to 
remove  the  seeds  and  skins.  With  the 
vinegar  add  three  and  one  half  poiuids  of 
sugar  and  two  ounces  each  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon-sticks  tied  in  a  cheese-cloth  bag. 
Boil  pulp,  vinegar  and  spices  together  until 
thick  like  marmalade,  then  put  in  glasses.  It 
is  fine  with  meat. 

There  is  a  great  fancy  this  year  for  all 
kinds  of  sweetmeats  called  conserves.  Tliey 
are  novel  and  very  rich,  and  not  hard  to 
make.  Any  fruit-juice  may  be  used  as  a 
base,  but  the  following  receipt  gives  grapes. 

Gk.vi'e  CoSsEiiVE.— Remove  the  skins 


from  your  grapes,  boil  the  pulp  and  strain 
and  remove  the  seeds.  To  three  pints  of 
juice  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds 
of  raisins  stoned,  and  boil  until  it  becomes 
thick  like  marmalade.  Just  before  you  re- 
move it  from  the  fire  stir  in  one  pound  of 
English  walnuts  slightly  chopped,  put  in 
glasses,  and  seal.  This  is  verj'  rich,  and 
makes  a  nice  finish  for  a  meal  with  some 
cake. 

Spiced  Plums  are  very  nice,  and  as  this 
is  a  great  plum  season,  may  be  done  up 
cheaply  by  the  same  rule  as  applies  to  grapes. 

Apple  Jelly  is  a  good  method  of  using 
imperfect  fruit,  and  is  much  improved,  un- 
less the  apples  are  very  tart,  by  the  addition 
of  some  lemon-juice  or  the  cores  and  parings 
of  quinces.  Cut  your  apples  in  pieces,  re- 
moving any  defective  spots,  but  leaving  on 
the  peel  and  cores ;  add  a  little  water,  and 
boil  slowly;  when  tender  allow  them  to 
strain  through  cheese-cloth,  but  do  not 
squeeze.  To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Boil  the  juice  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the 
sugar,  stirring  until  it  dissolves.  In  about 
half  an  hour  it  wiU  be  ready  to  "set,"  then 
put  in  glasses. 

To  test  jelly  let  a  drop  or  two  fall  from 
the  spoon.  If  the  last  drop  sticks  to  the 
spoon  it  is  suflBciently  hard.  In  making 
jelly  remember  that  the  less  it  is  stirred  the 
clearer  it  will  be.  Also  all  condiments 
having  vinegar  should  be  cooked  in  agate 
or  porcelain-lined  kettles. 

Grape  CATcnrp  is  a  good  way  to  use 
sour  grapes.  Cook  until  the  grapes  are 
tender,  mashing  them  with  a  spoon.  Strain, 
and  measure  the  pulp.  To  every  three  pints 
add  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  cider  vinegar  and  one  ounce  each  of  cin- 
namon, mace,  allspice  and  cloves.  These 
spices  should  be  ground.  Boil  slowly  until 
it  is  of  the  right  consistenej',  and  bottle, 
covering  the  corks  with  paralfin.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  month  before 
using. 

Maple-plums.- If  you  like  the  flavor  of 
maple-sugar  this  makes  a  pleasant  preserve. 
Boil  the  plums,  strain,  and  to  each  pint  of 
pulp  allow  a  pound  of  maple-sugar.  This 
should  be  melted,  and  must  have  a  little 
water  added.  Then  put  in  the  plums  and 
boil  down  until  thick.  S.  P.  M. 

A. 

"SHE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR,  LET  HER 
HEAR" 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  grocery  bills  are  easier  to  pay 
than  doctor  bills ;  so,  likewise,  should  it  be 
written  of  dry-goods  bills. 

Much  of  the  illness  only  too  common— colds, 
influenza,  tonsillitis,  pneumonia  and  even 
diphtheria— is  due  not  to  overdressing  but  to 
under-dressing.  Many  young  ladies  who 
make  a  most  imposing  appearance  are  really 
only  half  clad. 

Of  late  years  many  sensible  young  women 
draw  on  wool  tights  over  their  woolens. 
These  garments  are  black.  They  fasten  at 
the  waist  with  a  ribbon  and  cling  to  the 
limbs.  They  may  easily  be  removed  upon 
going  into  the  house,  and  they  keep  out  the 
cold  in  a  manner  truly  scientific. 

But  this  is  a  somewhat  expensive  garment, 
and  often  the  purse  bespeaks  an  emphatic 
negative  when  necessity  pleads  an  imper- 
ative affirmative. 

To  meet  such  eases  was  the  bloomer  in- 
vented. There  is  nothing  nicer  for  cold 
weather  than  a  pair  of  bloomers.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  delightfully  warm, 
especially  if  one  is  compelled  to  be  out  of 
doors  very  much.  Unless  you  want  them 
especially  handsome  you  can  easily  utilize 
old  dresses  in  this  way.  Gather  them  into 
a  baud  below  the  knee,  and  wear  leggings  or 
gaiters  long  enough  to  meet  them.  Only  one 
skirt  will  be  needed  with  this  outfit,  and  it 
may  be  silk,  satin  or  moreen,  whichever 
best  suits  the  purse  of  the  wearer. 

Pretty  yet  inexpensive  petticoats  may  be 
made  by  using  black  satin  for  the  founda- 
tion and  placing  a  series  of  silk  ruffles 
around  the  bottom.  These  ruffles  may  be 
made  from  a  worn  silk  dress,  and  may  be 
beautified  by  rows  of  velvet  ribbon,  lace  and 
occasional  knots  of  ribbon. 

Every  girl  should  count  as  a  part  of  her 
wardrobe  several  gowns  of  heavy  flannel- 
ette or  outing-cloth.  They  should  be  made 
full  and  in  wrapper  style  and  as  pretty  as 
possible,  and  they  may  be  girded  at  the 
waist  with  ribbons  or  with  a  band  of  the 
cloth. 

These  gowns  possess  many  advant^es. 
They  are  warm,  they  do  not  need  to  be 
ironed— indeed,  they  look  better  if  not 
ironed— and  in  case  of  sudden  illness  they 
might  easily  assume  the  part  of  a  wrapper. 

Margabet  M.  Mooee. 
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ON  THE  FIELD 

God  will  give  me  strength  to  conquer, 

He  will  give  me  grace  to  lose! 
I  am  bound  to  fight  liis  battles 

In  the  way  that  he  shall  choose. 
Beaten  back  and  lying  wounded, 

"With  no  weapon  in  my  band, 
I  am  just  as  much  his  soldier 

As  the  foremost  of  the  band. 

Dying,  I  still  bear  his  colors 

In  this  orifiamme  of  pain. 
And  the  triumph  of  the  ages 

Is  the  triumph  of  the  slain. 
He  has  filled  the  meed  of  service 

Who  but  leaves  a  broken  sword. 
And  the  sorrows  of  the  vanquished 

Are  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
-Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 


LOOK  AND  LISTEN 

THERE  was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  man 
was  dead.  He  had  been  run  over  by 
the  swift-rusliing  train ;  and  his 
horse  lay,  a  bruised  and  bleeding 
mass,  there  in  the  ditch.  The  most  skilful 
surgeon  in  the  world  could  not  restore  life 
to  this  crushed  and  gory  frame.  What  was 
to  be  done  next  ?  Why,  sue  the  railroad  com- 
pany, of  course.  Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  secure  a  large  and  exemplary 
sum  from  the  corporation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  heirs. 

But  in  the  court  a  f ewr  facts  were  brought 
out  by  indubitable  testimony  and  through 
corroborative  witnesses.  It  was  shown  that 
the  railroad  had  been  where  it  was  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  made  plain  that  the 
man  who  was  killed  had  crossed  at  that 
point  regularly  every  day  since  his  child- 
hood, and  knew  its  time-tables  and  train- 
schedules  perf  actly.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
no  obstacles  prevented  a  full  view  of  any 
passing  locomotive,  and  that  the  train  by 
which  the  man  was  killed  was  one  due  at 
that  time  and  not  one  "running  wild."  The 
people  on  the  train  and  others  beside  the 
track  heard  the  whistle  when  the  train  was 
approaching,  and  heard  the  bell  when  the 
crossing  was  about  to  be  made.  And  yet 
the  man  drove  on  the  dangerous  point  of  the 
road  bed  apparently  absorbed  in  some  deep 
meditation ;  and  he  was  killed. 

When  this  point  was  reached,  and  no  con- 
tradiction appeared,  the  judge  dismissed  the 
case.  An  appeal  was  taken,  and  a  second 
followed  the  first.  Now  from  the  court 
of  last  resort  comes  the  clear-cut  decision  of 
the  issues  involved.  "It  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  railway  employes  to  exercise  due 
diligence  and  care  to  perform  their  duties 
with  as  few  perils  as  possible  to  the  people, 
but  when  a  point  of  danger  is  known  to  exist 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  knows  of 
such  existence  of  peril  to  look  and  listen. 
If  he  neglect  to  do  so  his  death  is  simply  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  own  criminal  folly." 

But  that  is  an  old  maxim,  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Moses.  Only  then  the  maxim  was 
applied  to  goring  oxen  rather  than  to  rush- 
ing trains.  Xo  man  lives  who  does  not  al- 
ready know  the  peril  of  drink,  the  penalties 
of  lust,  the  end  of  the  transgressor  under  the 
operation  of  God's  common,  retributive  laws. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  look  upon  the  wreck 
that  sin  has  ■  made ;  the  bloated  form,  the 
blood-shot  eye,  the  weakening  and  decrepit 
frame  slowly  sinking  into  the  grave.  But 
the  only  possible  verdict  must  be  to  acquit 
God.  The  peril  was  not  a  hidden  or  obscure 
one.  It  was  for  the  man  to  "look  and 
listen."  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not  have 
fallen.  Did  he  fail  to  do  so  his  mischief  has 
simply  returned  upon  his  own  head,  his  in- 
iquity has  come  down  upon  his  own  pate.— 
The  Interior. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  LONG  LIVING 

Fix  deeply  in  mind  the  grand  truth  that 
life-power  rules  the  body,  and  that  it  alone 
can  cure  disease. 

Life-power  lives  upon  air,  water  and  food 
only ;  all  else  is  hurtful. 

Make  cleanliness  your  motto,  and  watch 
against  filth  in  both  house  and  grounds. 

Few  starve  for  food,  but  many  for  air. 
Breathe  deeply  a  hundred  times  daily. 
Wear  no  tight  clothes.  Above  all,  ventilate 
your  sleeping-room. 

Beware  of  gluttony.  If  the  appetite  is 
dull  eat  fruit  only  or  eat  nothing.  Use  no 
fiery  condiments,  but  live  chiefly  on  natural 
grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Never  ask 
your  stomach  to  chew  yovir  food— employ 


your  teeth.  Adorn  your  table  not  only  with 
viands,  but  with  flowers  and  smiles  and 
with  kindly  words. 

Deformity  is  not  awardness  only,  but  dan- 
ger. A  high  chest  will  give  freedom  to 
breathing,  and  digestion  helps  to  cure  many 
diseases. 

Shun  stimulants  and  drugs  as  you  do 
pestilence.  For  tea  and  coffee  drink  hot 
water,  and  in  illness  let  the  same  magic  fluid 
be  your  physic. 

Thick  blood  causes  colds  and  countless 
other  diseases.  Keep  the  lungs  active  by 
deep  breathing,  the  skin  by  baths  and 
friction,  the  kidney  by  free  drafts  of  warm 
water,  the  bowels  by  correct  eating,  and  the 
blood  will  be  pure. 

Spend  part  of  each  day  in  muscular  work, 
part  in  study,  and  part  in  good  deeds  to  men 
and  in  the  worship  of  God.— Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

4. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  QUIET  HOUR 

He  whose  yesterday  is  full  of  industry  and 
ambition,  full  of  books  and  conversation  and 
culture,  will  find  his  to-morrow  full  of  worth, 
happiness  and  friendship. — Newell  D.  Hillis. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the  di- 
vine system,  and  all  who  by  preaching  are 
hiding  the  meaning  of  this  emblem  are  con- 
cealing the  meaning  of  the  gospel  itself. — 
Manna. 

Yesterday  is  yours  no  longer ;  to-morrow 
may  never  be  yours ;  but  to-day  is  yours,  the 
living  present  is  yours,  and  in  the  living 
present  you  may  stretch  forward  to  the 
things  that  are  bef ore.— F.  W.  Farrar. 

'Tis  an  absolute  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine 
perfection  for  a  man  to  know  how  loyally  to 
enjoy  his  being.  We  seek  other  conditions, 
by  reason  we  do  not  understand  the  use  of 
our  own;  and  go  out  of  ourselves,  because 
we  know  not  how  there  to  reside.— Mon- 
taigne. 

No  man  ever  yet  asked  to  be,  as  the  days 
pass  by,  more  noble  and  sweet  and  pure  and 
heavenly  minded— no  man  ever  yet  prayed 
that  the  evil  spirits  of  hatred  and  pride  and 
passion  and  worldliness  might  be  cast  out 
of  his  soul— without  his  petition  being 
granted,  and  granted  to  the  letter.  And 
with  all  other  gifts  God  then  gives  us  his 
own  self  besides.  He  makes  us  know  him  and 
love  him  and  live  in  him.— F.  W.  Farrar. 


OUR  GOOD  SIDE  AND  OUR  BAD 

There  is  a  good  side  and  a  bad  side  to 
every  man.  We  see  only  the  good  side  of 
some  man,  and  we  wonder  that  he  is  not 
esteemed  by  all  as  we  esteem  him.  We  see 
only  the  bad  side  of  another  man,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  others  prize  him  as  we 
cannot.  We  are  right  and  we  are  wrong  in 
both  cases.  Both  men  have  both  sides,  and 
we  ought  to  recognize  this  in  our  estimate 
of  them.  It  is  with  ourselves  as  with  our 
fellows ;  we  have  a  good  side  and  a  bad  side, 
and  those  about  us  are  likely  to  judge  us 
by  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  will  be  well 
for  us  if  we  gain  a  lesson  from  the  judg- 
ment of  others  as  to  our  two  sides.  It 
ought  to  help  us  to  make  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  and  to  repress  the  faults 
and  defects  for  which  others  judge  us 
harshly.— Sunday-School  Times. 


SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY 

In  accomplishing  your  day's  work  you 
have  simply  to  take  a  step  at  a  time.  To 
take  that  step  wisely  is  all  that  you  need 
think  about.  If  I  am  climbing  a  mountain, 
to  look  down  may  make  me  dizzy ;  to  look 
too  far  up  may  make  me  tired  and  discour- 
aged. Take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  mor- 
row. Sufficient  for  the  day— yes,  and  for 
each  hour  in  the  day— is  the  toil  or  the  trial 
thereof.  There  is  not  a  child  of  God  in  this 
world  who  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  to-day's  duties  and  all  the  load  of  to- 
morrow's anxieties  piled  up  on  top  of  them. 
Paul  himself  would  have  broken  down  if  he 
had  attempted  the  experiment.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
strength  equal  to  the  day ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  him  for  one  extra  ounce  of 
strength  for  anything  beyond  it.  When  the 
morrow  comes,  grace  will  come  with  it  suffic- 
ient for  its  tasks  or  for  its  troubles.— The- 
odore L.  Cuyler. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  FOR  HEALTH 

That  part  of  the  foundation  which  is  seen 
— the  underpinning — should  have  liberal 
spaces  left  for  cellar  windows,  for  a  dark 
cellar  lends  itself  to  much  insalubrious  con- 
cealment of  decaying  vegetables,  and  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  molds  and  other  low 
organisms  inimical  to  health.  In  planning 
the  cellar  make  it  deep  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  tall  furnace,  if  that  is  to  be  the  source 
of  heat,  and  treat  it  to  a  good  coat  of  lime 
whitewash.  Our  grandmother  knew  that 
"liming"  the  cellar  made  it  delightfully 
sweet-smelling,  but  it  remained  for  modern 
science  to  demonstrate  that  lime  is  one  of 
the  most  efi'ectual  of  microbe-killers.  A 
coat  of  plastering  applied  to  a  wire  lathing 
overhead  will  be  an  additional  barrier  to 
bad  odors  and  a  great  hindrance  to  a  fire 
originating  in  the  cellar.  To  prevent  the 
ground  about  the  house  from  being  saturated 
with  moisture  from  the  roofs,  thoroughly 
constructed  gutters  should  be  provided. 

We  now  reach  what  women  generally  con- 
sider the  house.  Many  people  imagine  that 
very  high  ceilings  are  vitally  essential  to 
pure  air.  A  radical  mistake.  Frequently 
changed  air  in  a  small  room  is  better  than 
motionless  air  in  an  apartment  as  high  as  a 
church-steeple.  In  the  Waterlow-Allen  im- 
proved dwellings  in  London  none  of  the 
rooms  were  over  eight  feet  high ;  but  by  in- 
telligently placing  windows  so  that  a  perfect 
cross-ventilation  could  be  had  by  opening 
them  when  needed,  and  by  open  fireplaces 
in  every  room,  a  salubrious  condition  was 
achieved  that  made  the  death  rate  among 
the  toiling  artisans  of  a  crowded  metropolis 
less  than  in  rural  England.  The  salubrious- 
ness  depends  less  on  the  actual  number  of 
feet  of  cubic  space  than  on  those  measures 
that  shall  insure  a  frequent  change  of  air, 
and  as  the  draft  in  the  chimney  must  take 
out  a  certain  amount  of  vitiated  air,  that 
which  is  fresh  will  come  in  through  spaces 
around  windows  and  doors,  and  even  through 
walls.  A  simple  board  about  four  inches  wide 
fitted  and  placed  under  the  lower  sash  will 
direct  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  up- 
^ward,  and  is  a  capital  method  of  ven- 
tilating. 


"HUSTLERS"  AND  "BUSTLERS" 

"He's  a  regular  hustler,  eh?"  said  the  man 
in  the  street-car  to  an  acquaintance. 

"He  thinks  he  is,"  was  the  laughing  reply ; 
"but  he  is  only  a  bustler." 

However  ignorant  the  dictionary  may  be 
in  regard  to  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  business  world  has  accepted  "the 
hustler,"  and  we  all  know  the  man — wide- 
awake, energetic,  capable,  swift  to  plan, 
and  prompt  to  execute.  What  he  under- 
takes is  pushed  to  completion  with  all  the 
skill  and  dispatch  at  his  command. 

But  the  world  holds  many  who  are  only 
bustlers— keeping  a  constant  commotion 
about  them,  but  doing  nothing.  They  rush 
here  and  there,  take  hold  of  this  and  that, 
are  always  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  over 
some  enterprise,  but  they  never  accomplish 
anything.  They  fancy  themselves  the  most 
busy  and  industrious  of  people,  when  in  re- 
ality their  energy  is  expending  itself  in 
mere  bustle. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  the  midst  of  our  pur- 
suits and  enthusiasms,  to  make  sure  to 
which  class  we  belong — whether  we  are 
wasting  our  strength  uselessly,  or  whether 
we  have  some  clearly  defined  object  in  view, 
and  are  pressing  toward  it  with  well- 
directed  effort. 


SUGAR  AND  SUNSHINE 

Bay  City,  Michigan,  has  one  of  the  largest 
beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  best  one  this  side  of  Germany. 

It  is  a  wonderful  process,  this  sugar-mak- 
ing, from  the  ripening  and  planting  of  the 
seed,  the  culture  of  beets,  digging  the  veg- 
etables and  their  manipulation  in  the  fac- 
tory, to  the  two  spoonfuls  of  the  beautifully 
granulated  sugar  which  yoir  put  in  your 
coffee  on  Sunday  morning. 

To  think  that  this  sour  old  world  has 
sugar  in  her  heart!  And  it  tickles  our 
farmers  since  they  have  found  it  out. 

Sugar-makers  and  beet-growers  have  also 
found  this  out :  If  the  vegetables  are  dug 
during  a  protracted  spell  of  cloudy  weather, 
then  the  beets  yield  a  comparatively  small 
per  cent  of  saccharine  matter.  If,  how^ever, 
they  are  gathered  when  the  days  are  all 
sunshine,  then  is  the  output  of  sugar  very 
largely  increased. 

Take  a  lesson,  my  friend,  from  a  homely 
thing— a  sugar-beet.  Dwell  continually  in 
the  blessed  sunshine  of  God's  righteousness. 
Then  will  the  little  children  delight  in  your 
presence,  and  the  world  shall  know  that  you 
have  been  with  Jesus.— Charles  H.  Dorris. 


IN  HIS  STEPS 


.OR... 


What  Would  Jesus  Do 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  M. SHELDON 

The  Religious  Masterpiece  of  the  Century. 
Millions  of  Copies  Already  Sold 

A  sermon  story  dealing  with  the  gi'eat  moral 
questions  of  the  age.  Written  in  the  winter  of 
189G,  and  read  by  the  author,  a  chapter  at  a  time, 
to  his  Sunday-evening  congregation  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  It  was  then  printed  as  a  serial,  then  in 
book-form,  and  at  once  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  reUgious  work  of  the  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated that 

Over  3,000,000  Copies 

have  been  sold  in  England  alone,  this  exceeding 
the  record  of  any  other  American  author  in  any 
foreign  country. 

The  story  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  En- 
deavor societies,  temperance  organizations  and 
T.  M.  C.  A.s  everywhere. 

Rev.  Sheldon  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
"  Man  Who  Walked,"  as  at  the  National  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  this  year  he  walked  three 
miles  to  preach  rather  than  use  the  street-cars 
on  Sunday. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  great  moral  and 
social  problems  of  to-day  should  read  this  book. 
Every  Christian  should  read  it  for  the  quickening 
of  liis  Christian  life. 

In  order  that  no  one  shall  fail  to  read  this  book 
on  account  of  price,  we  have  arranged  a  special 
edition  and  make  the  following  exceptionally 
liberal  offers. 


Only  50  Cents 


We  will  send  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and  "In 
His  Steps"  for  .... 

C  WTien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in 
a  club.) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  TWO  yearly  subscribers 
to  Faem  aisT)  Fireside. 

Get  two  of  your  friends  to  join  you.  '  For  $1.00 
we  will  send  the  book  and  the  paper  one  year  to 
each  of  them,  and  wiU  send  you  the  book  free 
for  your  trouble. 

We  pay  the  postage.  Order  by  Premium  No.  45. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Gold  ^ 

o 

Pens  i 
Free../ 


Either  one  of 
these  pens  given 
FREE  for  a  club  of 
FIVE  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  the  Club- 
bing Prices. 

The 

Pearl  Pen 

Has  a  pearl  handle, 
a  gold  nose  and 
solid  gold  pen. 
Length  61  inches. 
Sells  in  stores  for 
§1.50. 

The 

Fountain-pen 

is  same  as  those 
sold  in  stores  for 
$2.00.  Has  solid  14k 
gold  pen.  black  rub- 
ber holder.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  a  per- 
fect writer.  Pointed 
cap  fits  over  pen 
when  not  in  use. 
Has  a  filler  and 
box.  Length  6J 
inches. 

We  will  send  Farm 
and  Fireside  one 
year  and  either  one 
of  these 
Pens  for 


$1.00 


(When  this  offer  is  ac- 
cepted the  name  may  be 
counted  in  a  club.) 

Both  pens  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

ADDRESS 

FARM    AND  FiRCSIDIB 

SPRIHGFrELD,  OHIO 
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SMILES 


UNSELFISHNESS 

I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself ; 
I  love  Ids  horse,  his  house,  his  pelf; 
His  pelf,  I  should  have  said  before, 
Means  his  arzhong,  his  Lewis  door. 

I  love  my  neighbor,  oh,  so  well. 

That  with  my  nose  I'd  have  him  smell; 

With  my  own  ey&s  I'd  have  him  see, 

And  with  my  mind  think  thoughts  like  me. 

I  love  him  so,  his  ways  I'd  fix 

In  trade,  religion,  politics; 

His  thoughts,  his  deeds,  his  aims,  in  fine, 

I'd  shape  to  harmonize  with  mine. 

Ah,  would  he  let  me  love  him  so. 
How  smoothly  all  our  plans  would  go ; 
In  everjthing  beneath  the  smi 
I  and  my  neighbor  would  be  one. 

But  ofttimes,  when  I  sit  with  him 
And  note  liis  humor,  sweet  or  grim, 
With  disappointed  heart  I  see 
My  neighbor  is  in  loye  with  me. 

— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


•■Oh,  hear  the  owl,"  said  he.   "'Who!  Who!'" 
Said  she,  "It  sounds  more  like  '  woo.' " 
"Oh,  yes,''  he  cried,  "that's  very  true. 
But  really  now  I  wonder  who—" 
Just  here  the  owl  replied,  "You  two!" 
The  yoLing  man  promptly  took  the  cue. 
Now,  wouldn't  you? 

SHE  WANTED  TO  PLEASE 

HERE  is  an  amusing  story  at  the  expense 
of  a  lovely  and  gifted  lady  who  some  time 
ago  was  on  the  staff  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
society  items.  Every  week  her  copy  went 
to  the  editor  beautifully  written  and  fault- 
less, considered  as  copy  from  a  printer's  point  of 
view ;  but  any  little  suggestion  she  wanted  to  make 
she  ran  along  with  the  article  in  the  following 
fashion : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown-Smyth  gave  on  Monday 
an  elegant  dinner  of  fourteen  covers.  (For  good- 
ness' sake,  speU  her  name  'Smy'— last  week  it 
went  in  'Smi,'  and  she  was  fearfully  cross  about 
it.)  Mrs.  Indigo  Blueblood  has  sent  out  cards  for 
a  ball,  at  which  she  will  introduce  into  society  her 
lovely  daughter.  (This  is  all  right.  This  Mrs. 
Blueblood  has  some  sense,  and  doesn't  in  the 
least  mind  seeing  her  name  in  print.  It's  the 
other  Jlrs.  Blueblood  we  had  the  fuss  with.)  ill's. 
De  Porkins  contemplates  a  visit  to  Taris  early  in 
the  spring.  (Don't  stick  her  down  at  the  tail-end 
of  the  column,  whatever  you  do.  I  want  to  please 
her  somehow,  because  last  week  she  went  in  as 
one  of  the  many  'others.')" 

The  editor  was  away,  and  the  sub  was  so  very 
busy  he  hadn't  time  to  read  the  proof  of  this,  and 
it  went  in  the  paper  in  full,  exactly  as  she  had 
written  it. 


THE  SAYINGS  OF  LITTLE  SAMMY  SMITH 

Humor  is  things  a  feller  says  to  you  when  you're 
feelin'  like  laughiu'. 

Pa  says  he  changed  his  name  when  he  got  mar- 
ried; it  was  Smith,  and  now  it's  Smithereens. 

Ma  is  threatened  with  nervous  prostration.  Pa 
says  she's  got  the  kind  that  affects  everybody 
else's  nerves  but  hers. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  as  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  but  Kittie  Biggs  tells  more  lies  than 
ever  since  she's  got  her  false  teeth. 

Pa  says  women  are  like  fountain-pens;  they 
work  till  they  drop,  and  make  us  poor  fellers 
scratch  till  they  get  ready  to  do  it  again. 

Pa  was  defeated  for  alderman  this  spring.  Ma 
said  'twas  'cause  he  didn't  put  his  heart  in  the 
light,  but  pa  said  that  wasn't  it— 'twas  his  leg. 

"Man  is  as  the  grass,"  the  preacher  said,  and  I 
asked  pa  what  it  meant.  He  said  it  referred  to 
ma's  folks  and  such,  'cause  they  come  up  in  the 
spring  and  stay  all  summer. 

Old  Mister  Grumpy  came  down  to  our  house  the 
other  day  and  sat  in  our  new  chair,  and  pretty 
soon  he  begun  to  kind  o'  smile  and  look  real 
pleasant.  Pa  reached  for  his  cane  and  I  went  out 
and  got  a  brick,  but  there  wasn't  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Ma  had  left  her  camera  on  the  table  and 
it  was  pointed  right  at  the  old  man ;  that's  all.— 
Judge. 


POINTED  PARAGRAPHS 

An  important  foot-note— "Please  use  the  mat." 
Things  are  apt  to  look  rather  blew  after  a 
cyclone. 

The  only  covering  of  the  river's  bed  is  a  sheet  of 
water. 

As  an  extra  precaution  every  cooking-school 
should  be  run  in  connection  with  an  eating-school. 

A  coquette  always  has  more  fools  than  wise  men 
on  her  string. 

The  lender  frequently  finds  that  borrowing  dulls 
the  edge  of  memory. 

A  time-honored  paper  is  a  promissory  note  that 
is  not  duly  protested. 

Some  men  are  so  lacking  in  hospitahty  that 
they  won't  even  entertain  an  Idea. 

The  road  to  fame  is  crowded  with  men  who  have 
become  discouraged  and  turned  back. 


'^T  rl-f '^Ir 'i'*  r|» 


HIS  FIRST  WEDDING 

"Mood  gorning,  meutlegen!"  politely  but  pecu- 
liarly saluted  a  pale,  worried-looking  yovmg  man, 
who  was  passing  the  tavern  at  Pettyville.  "Dice 
nay." 

"Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  a  recently  arrived 
guest,  who  was  standing  on  the  porch  with  the 
landlord.  "What  is  the  matter  with  that  gentle- 
man, to  cause  him  to  talk  in  such  a  strange  man- 
ner?" 

"That's  the  new  minister,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"Last  night  he  officiated  at  his  first  wedding,  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Hitchcraft  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss, 
and  bein'  considerably  nervous  and  agitated,  he 
got  so  badly  tangled  in  tryin'  to  repeat  the  names 
of  the  bride  and  groom  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony  he  stammered  out  an  inquiry  if  cuss- 
ing was  kistomary.  and  then  tried  to  cover  his 
confusion  by  anuoimein'  that  the  usual  collection 
would  be  taken  up.  His  tongue  and  nerves  'pear 
to  be  stiU  twisted  this  mornin',  but  I  s'pose  he'U 
get  over  it  after  awhUe."— Judge. 


A  GEORGIA  MARK  TAPLEY 

John  Johnson  happened  to  the  accident  of  hav- 
ing his  left  leg  cut  off.  but  he  was  fuUy  insured, 
and  will  now  have  enough  money  to  go  into  busi- 
ness on  his  ov.-n  account.  We  congratulate  you, 
John. 

The  editor  has  been  laid  up  for  a  week  past,  but 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  is  out  again— §50  or  §60. 

The  weather  is  so  hot  that  we  can  cook  oiu- 
meals  in  the  sunshine.  This  is  a  great  saving  of 
fire-wood,  and  shows  that  the  Lord  will  provide. 

A  hurricane  struck  us  the  other  day  and  moved 
our  office  into  the  next  county  just  in  time  to  save 
us  the  trouble  of  paying  house-rent.— Whitsett 
(Ga.)  News. 

OPEN  HOUSE 

"Come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow,"  said  the 
old  feUow  who  had  made  his  money  and  wanted 
to  push  his  way  into  society. 

"Sorry,"  replied  the  elegant  man,  "I  can't. 
I'm  going  to  see  'Hamlet.' " 
•  "That's  all  right.''  said  the  hospitable  old  gen- 
tleman, "bring  him  with  you."— London  Tid-bits. 


A  WAY  OUT  OF  IT 

Mrs.  Gabb— "Now  you  must  come  and  see  me 
this  week  sure.  Come  Thursday;  I  will  loolc  for 
you  then.'' 

Mrs.  Gadd—'' Well.  I'll  try  to:  but  it  may  rain  , 
Thursday,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Gabb— "Well,  if  it  rains  Thursday  you  | 
must  come  Wednesday."  i 

; 

MAN  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 

"Ain't  we  got  a  cut  of  Kruger?"  asked  the  ^ 
foreman. 

"We  ain't,"  replied  the  editor  of  the  "Pluukville 
Bugle."  "but  that  picture  of  the  man  who  was 
cured  of  liver  complaint  by  Jobson's  Liver  Bitters 
is  enough  like  him  to  go.  You'll  find  it  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  wood-box." 


ONLY  NATURAL 

Beth  had  been  accustomed  to  only  the  little 
patch  of  blue  over  her  city  home.  On  being  taken 
to  the  country,  and  seeing  the  sky  completely  cov- 
ered with  clouds,  she  exclaimed,  with  much  sm'- 
prise,  "Why,  the  sky  gets  tanned  in  the  country, 
too,  doesn't  it,  mama?"— Judge. 


NEW  HEAD  ANATOMY 

Beth  had  never  before  seen  a  woman  wearing  a 
high  back-comb.  "Goodness,  mama!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  wide-open  eyes,  'that  woman's  head 
has  a  flnger-nail!"— Judge. 


BIBLICAL 


"After  man  came  woman."— Cambridge  Chron- 


icle. 


The  Career  and  Triumphs  of 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY 


EING  a  full  and  atitlientie  account  of  the  thrilling  career  of  the 
hero  of  Manila,  including  his  ancestry,  boyhood  and  education, 
his  distinguished  service  during  the  Civil  War,  his  services  in 
organizing  and  equipping  the  new  navy,  and  his  glorious 
victory  in  Manila  bay.  The  men  behind  the  guns,  the  trying 
period  from  May  1st  to  the  surrender  of  Manila,  his  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship,  and  the  triumphal  journey  home,  all  receive  due  atten- 
tion. The  battle  of  Manila  is  but  the  climax  of  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  duty.  The  story  of  the  wonderful  victorj'  is  incomplete  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  years  of  preparation  leading  up  to  it. 


READS  LIKE  ROMANCE  t 


The  story  abounds  in  incidents  and  anecdotes  and  gives  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  that  life  which  bursts  like  a  glorious  sunshine  on 
the  view  of  the  American  people. 


THIS  BOOK  SHOULD  BE  READ  IN  EVERY  HOME 
BY  OLD  AND  YOUNG  AS  A  RECORD  OF  

A   TRUUV   QRBAT  iVlAIN 

A  man  in  whom  are  combined  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the 
American  navy  and  the  noblest  instincts  of  humanity.  No  booli  of 
biography  ever  issued  has  been  so  finely  illustrated ;  the  result  is  THE 
THRILLING  STORY  TOLD  IN  PICTURES. 


^  OVER  140  ILLUSTRATIONS  | 

^               Rare  Illustrations  Exclusive  Illustrations  ^ 

(/n  the  book  the  illustrations  mil  be  very  much  clearer  and  plainer  than  the  picture  shotcn  on  this  page, 

T                     •    because  thev  will  be  printed  on  smoother  paper,  mth  much  sloaer  presses)  ^ 


Many  of  these  illustrations  are  historic  pictures,  some  are  special 
drawings,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  from  actual  photographs.  All 
are  instructive  and  pleasing  as  ■n-ell  as  accurate  and  authentic.  >Many 
are  used  only  by  special  permission  and  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
There  are  nearly  300  large  pages,  6  by  S  inches  in  size,  containing  more 
than  140  illustrations  and  substantially  bound  in  artistically  decorated 
cover.  Because  we  print  the  book  ourselves  and  make  no  profit  on  it 
at  all— we  want  the  subscriptions  and  clubs— explains  how  '«  e  can  offer 
it  at  such  a  great  bargain. 

WE  OFFER  THIS  BOOK  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  ONLY  TWO  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AT  THE  CLUBBING  PRICE 


We  Will  Send  This  Life  of  Dewey, 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


Only  50  Cents 


Postage 

paid  by  us 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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effect  of   24 

Non-blighting  potatoes...  20 

Note  for  dairymen   4 

Odors  affecting  milk   9 

Older  beeves  and  porkers.  18 

Old  yard  fences   3 

Orchard    13 

Osage-orange  fence .......  20 

Painting  buildings   3 

Peppermint  cultivation...  1 

Plows    14 

Pop-corn    16 

Post-lifter*    8 

Potatoes    14 

and  melons  planted  to- 
gether   14 

diggers   24 

for  baking   3 

feed   9 

late   11 

rot    7 

Poultr.v  appliances*   17 

Protecting  trees   2 

Pure  food  21 

Purification  of  cisterns...  6 

Rape  culture   16 

Raspberries,  pruning  19 

Repairs  for  machinery....  17 

Root  crops*   11 

for  the  dairy   13 

Rural  notes  12,  13 

Rust  preventive  24 

Rye  sod   12 

San  Jose  scale   19 

"     would  be*  21 

Saving  seed  24 

Season  for  wheat   4 

Seeding  grass-land   7 

Seed-control  stations  23 

Selecting  a  farm   5 

Self-sucking  cows*  12 

Selling  hay   22 

Setting  fruit-trees   23 

Shade-trees  23 

Shoeing-pen*    3 

Small  lots   3 

Snow-plow*    4 

Soil   inoculation*   12 

Sorghum  for  forage   16 

South  Atlantic  notes  17 

Sow  pure  seed   22 

Spanish-American  fArmers  7 

Spud,  the   20 

Stable  manure   18 


Stabling   

Stanchion*   

Storing  tools  

Strawberries*   

Sweet  clover  

potatoes   

Tile-drainage   ; 

Timothy  hard  on  land.. 

Tuberculosis   

Tunis  sheep*  

Imtidy  stable  

Use  pure-bred  roosters... 

Velvet-bean   

Ventilating  stable*  

Vicious  sows*  

Weeder,  the  

Weeds   

Wheat  varieties  

White  versus  .vellow  cor 
Why  buy  nitrogen  

Tom  leaves  the  farm.  . 
Windmill  irrigation*.... 

Wintering  colts....  

Winter  notes  

squashes   

Wire-fence  corners*  

Yellow  locust  


GARDEN 

Apples,  keeping  

Arsenites   17, 

Asparagus   

Baldwin  apple  

Birds  and  berries  

Boll-worm   

Bush  limas  

Buying  seeds  

Cabbage  and  cauliflower.. 

enemies  

worm   

Care  with  poisons  

Catalogue  reminders. .  .11, 
Celery   14, 

blight   1, 

Coal-ashes   

Conference,  fence  

Cos  lettuce  

Crandall  currant  5, 

Currant-worm   

Danish  Ball  cabbage  

Difference  in  lime  

Drainage  for  the  yard. . .  . 
Early  peas  

vegetables   

vine  fiTjits  

Egg-plant  crop  

Fall  lettuce  

salads   

Fruit  industry  

outlook   

Gathering  fruit  

Ginseng   4, 

Ground-cherry   

Harvesting  apples*  

Hen  manure  

Honor  Bright  tomato  

 4,  *10,  12, 

Hubbard  squash  

Hucklebenies   

Irrigated  crops  

June-berry   

Large  fruits  

Learning  corn  

Lettuce   

forcing   ; 

Lima  beans.  

Manuring  for  moisture... 

Meeker  harrow  

Mexican  strawberry  

Mice  and  rats  

Mulching  with  manure... 

Mushro-jms   

New  plan.ings  

varieties   

Novelties   10, 

Onions   

Pears,  keeping  

Pie-plant  and  ants  

Potato  for  winter  

scab*   

Pusley*   

Resin-lime  mixture  

Root-puller*   

Runnerless  strawberry.  . . . 
Salad-plants  for  winter.  . 

Salsify   

Seed  catalogues  8, 

Soy-bean  

Spineless  gooseberries.  .8, 

Squash-borer   

Strawberries   18, 

Strawberry-growing   

Thickness  of  planting.... 
Thinning  small  fruits.... 

Toads   

Tomatoes   1,  5,  7, 

Use  of  tools  

Vegetable  cultivation  

growing   

Watermelon  vinegar  

Winter  muskiuelon  

radish   

squashes   

ORCHARD 


-ipple-tree  canker  

Budding*  

Buft'alo  tree-hopper*  

Bug  war  in  winter  

Care  of  tree-seeds.  ,  

Crab-apples   

Cranberry  culture  

Crandall  currant  

Forestry   

Fruit   

ladder*   

Girdling  

Grafting  the  grape*   

How  to  fix  'em  

Japanese  persimmons  

Keeping  fruit  

Late  bearing  

Lawn  trees  

Layering  the  grape  

New  fruits  

Nitrogen  in  forests  '.  . 

Norway  maple  

Pecans  

Protecting  trees  

Pruning-boat*   

San  Jose  scale  15, 

Saving  split  trees  

Seedling  apples  

Spraying   

Spring  work  

Tent-caterpillar*   

Transplanting  trees  

Varieties  adapted  to  cli- 
mate   

Winter  apples  


2U 
2.'! 
16 

5 
22 
17 
24 

S 
24 
15 

8 

9 
14 

4 
22 

"5 

12 
22 
15 
5 
9 
1 
14 
23 


19 
13 

1 
23 

3 
10 

8 
22 
17 

3 
19 
12 
too 

15 
12 
12 
18 

6 

3 
12 
19 
16 
•24 
15 
13 

5 
11 

•-> 

24 
18 
23 

6 
12 

1 
22 

13 
10 
23 
21 
23 
21 

7 
12 
11 
16 
2i) 
17 

4 

9 
20 
15 
2l 

8 
11 

1 

6 
18 

3 
14 
16 
17 
11 

7 

4 
15 

9 

9 
13 

2 
24 

2 
16 
21 
16 
13 
19 

9 
12 
23 
16 

9 


POULTRY 

Bantams   22 

Blood  as  food   l:i 

Breeders  of  pure  breeds.  .  2:i 

Breeds    22 

and  feeds   21 

"   utility   3 

for  early  layers   17 

Broiler    6 

prices   15,  17 

Bronze  turkeys   15 

Brooders  and  hens   1 

Buying  hens   2 

Cheap  foods   i 

Chicks  S,  18,  2i) 

and  warmth   4 

Cholera  symptoms   18 

Christmas  sales   6 

Cochins    8 

Cold  drafts  3,  4,  9 

storage  eggs   22 

Color  and  breeds   8 

Conditions  of  feeding....  17 

Corn-meal  dough   8 

Cost   of  feed   19 

Cracked  corn   2 

Crossing    9 

Cut  bone  1,  6 

Damp  walls   9 

Dirt  and  thrift  22 

Ducklings  12,  14,  19 

Ducks    16 

Early  hatching   T 

pullets  and  small  combs  13 

Egg  and  extras   9 

prices    14 

eating    12 

for  hatching   8 

"   winter    3 

shells    13 

Exercise  and  food   4 

Exhibit  your  birds   24 

Farmers  and  suppiv   19 

Fat  hens   9 

Fattening    10 

turkeys    2 

Feeding  in  yards   24 

Floors    18 

Food  for  turkeys   14 

Forcing  process   13 

Fresh  eggs   7 

Frosted  combs   12 

Frozen  stock   4 

Fruit  and  poultry   19 

Fountain    3 

Gapes   16,  21 

Good  prices   17 

Grass  for  poultry   18 

plot    15 

Green  bones   24 

rye  and  oats   11 

Hard  crops   9 

Hatching  and  moisture...  5 

early    10 

failures   9 

with  incubator   17 

Hens  and  cows   3 

failing  to  hatch   5 

Home  market   13 

How  many  in  house   3 

much  to  feed   15 

to  feed   17 

Increase  production   5 

Incubators   8,  18 

Insect-powder    1 

Interest  by  farmers   13 

Keep  the  best   24 

Killing  poultrv*   7 

Late  chicks   16 

Layers  and  market-fowls.  21 

Lead-poisoning    19 

Leg-weakness    21 

Lessening  the  cost   11 

Lice  7,  11,  14,  15,  20,  24 

Lime  for  shells   10 

Linseed-meal    5 

Losses  in  shipping   13 

Market  and  supply   2 

not  supplied  20 

Moisture  in  hatching....  16 

Muslin  runs   15 

Natural  incubation  23 

New  favorites   5 

Non  producers   2 

sitters    23 

Pekin  ducks   12 

Perches    12 

Pigeons    23 

Place  for  incubator   7 

Polish  and  Hamburgs....  13 

Poultry  house  22,  24 

netting   23 

Preserving  eggs   24 

Prices    9 

Proper  food   19 

Pure  breeds   20 

Rat-proof    21 

Records   

11,  13,  15.  16,  17.  19,  22,  2  J 

Reducing  flocks   15 

Roasters    4 

Room  in  house   13 

Roup  10,   14,  22 

and  tuberculosis   4 

Scrub  stock  9 

Scruby  legs  20 

Selecting  stock   11 

Sick  fowls   21 

Sitters    12 

Soft  food   21 

"   and  disease..  ...  6 

Soiled  £  od   9 

Space  for  flock   2 

Store  leaves   3 

Study  the  demand   2 

Sulphur    5 

Summer  hints   19 

Sunflowers    14 

Table-fowls    6 

Tarred  paper   5 

Testing  eggs   10 

Tests  of  breeds  24 

Thrift   20 

Too  warm   5 

Turkeys  8,  IG,  22 

in  winter   9 

Unprofitable   fowls   4 

Variety    13 

Vermin    23 

Warm  food   9 

Warmth  and  eggs   6 

What  to  sell   10 

Wheat  and  corn   U 

Whitewash    24 

Wliitewas'iing    15 

Wild  turkeys  2.  4 

Winter  feeding   8 

management    7 

Wire  fences   2 

Yellow  legs  and  skin  pre- 
ferred   23 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Arkansas  12,  16,  20,  24 

California  11,  14,  17,  18 

Canada    17 

Colorado    23 

Delaware  ',  3 

Florida  n,  21 

Georgia  7,  12',  15 

Idaho  3,  19 

Illinois   11,  16,  19 

Indiana    15 

Indian  Ti  rritorv     20 

Iowa   ■  18 

Kansas  .  .  [  24 

Kentucky   ]  ig 

Michigan   3'  5 

Missouri  8_  22 

Nebraska  .9.  i7",  24 

New  Mexico  \  1.5 

New  York   5 

North  Carolina  2,  13 

Oklahoma    20 

Oregon   .  , ,  [  n 

South  Carolina  .'.  7 

South  Dakota   16 

Tennessee    9 

Texas    g 

Virginia  2.  3.  S,  12,  20 

Washington    16 

Wisconsin    12 

Wyoming   7 

Fireside 

American  coffee-drinkers.  9 

Animals  of  heraldry   9 

Any  letter  for  me'/   21 

Ashes  of  Columbus...!  .  •> 

Asiatic  market   6 

Automobile  versus  horse  '>3 
Bacteria  and  cheese-ripen- 

„    ing    9 

Bit  of  dough,  a   10 

Bread  the  world  over. .  2 

Brother  of  the  girls  '.  ]  10 

Carving-knife's  edge  15 

Changing   name   in  Eng- 
land   22 

Chickadees   ~Q 

Children  in  Holland  '. .  9 

who     have     ruled  the 

world    5 

Chinese  curious  customs..  15 

law-court    5 

superstition    3 

Clam-bake  23 

Coal  for  big  hotel  .'.19 

Cocoanuts   20 

Condense  to  get  weight.  15 
Dangers  in  wall-paper....  2 

Day  on  Silver  creek  19 

Deacon's  patent  churn...  6 

Dead-sea  apple,  a*  

.  .12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18 

Deep  breathing   10 

Dependent  children   15 

Depew's  rule  of  health..  23 

Diamond-saws    7 

Earn  their  bread  22 

Educational      value  of 

travel   22 

Electrical  terms  18 

Fifty  million  stitelies. . .  .  17 
Finding  of  Rhizobius  Ken- 

„    tii    20 

Francis  Joseph  and  black- 
smith   8 

Girl  farmer,  a*. 7.  8,  9,  10,  11 
Gladstone's    first  remem- 
brance   24 

nicknames    5 

Government  war-room....  1 
Grave  of  La  Fayette....  15 

Great  cities   6 

Grippe    10 

Habits  of  fur-seal   6 

Happy  new-year   7 

Hawaii's    singing  moim- 

.  tain   1 

Helen     and     the  claim- 
jumpers   Zi 

Holes  lightning  makes....  22 

Horseless   carriage   23 

Horse  of  the  future   23 

Horst shoes    15 

Hour-glass  clock   5 

How  Father  Gleason  gave 
in    12 

Jacob  won  the  widow..  2 

Japanese  woo  >i3 

old  glory  is  made   22 

Joyce  Dallas   24 

Last  voyage  of  Columbus  14 

Law  defining  words  20 

Lesson  in  interest   18 

Longest  speech   1 

Lost  Will,  the*  

 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

Magic  of  Leaf  river  23 

Marriage  customs  20 

statistics    22 

Miss    22 

Nature's  compass  signs. .  2 
Necessity  in  every  home.  2 
Needless  fear  of  lightning  24 
New  building  material...  16 

No  yards  to  man   7 

Ocean  mousters   17 

Personal  ghosts   1 

Philosophy    of  forgetful- 

ness   6 

Pineapples  in  Cuba  21 

Polish  and  Russian  kitch- 
ens   1 

Porto  Ricau  music  21 

Rico    9 

Prevalence  of  English....  15 
Professor's  irialsome  quest  22 
Queer  dlseasps  and  cures.  20 

food  from  abroad   3 

Rules  in  city  fircs  17 

Rubbei-irte   20 

Safet.v  of  railway  travel. .  2 

Samoan  peculiarities  17 

Sam's  grandmother   20 

Smoking-lamp   23 

Spain  in  history   4 

Spanish  names   9 

newspapers    1 

Spruce-gum    19 

Star  distances   13 

Story  of  a  claim   23 

Sunday-schools   22 

Thanksf-'iviiig  invitation..  4 
Tom  Norton's  transforma- 
tion   21 

Umbrella  Indus' r.v   1 

Value  of  a  specialty   5 

••  hum  a  hair  11 

Victoria's  perquisites  34 
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Wealth  of  our  country...  5 

When  a  squirrel  is  shot..  5: 

Where  da.v  begins   23  ! 

Which  and  t'other   19  ! 

Wireless  telegraphy   18  | 

Household 

Acid  dinners   19 

Adulteration  of  foods....  22  j 

AllOTvance  for  the  children  Iti  | 

Apple  cake   19 

Arietta  lace*                 .  ■  ■  1 

Arrangement  of  the  hair*  1 

Asking  for  money   24 

Attic  bedroom   11 

Attractive  dining-room...  15 

Baby-sack*    5 

Baked  egg-plant   22 

Banana   22 

sandwiches    19 

Battenbertc  centers*   8 

doily*   13,  23 

lace*    -i 

medallions*    23 

photo-frame*   13 

Beef  loaf   10 

Beets    22 

Beforehandedness    7 

Begonias    4 

Bibs*    12 

Black  silk  poisonous   11 

Block  and  bar  lace*   20 

Bluebeny  receipts   23 

Braized  liver   10 

Brazilian-point  doily*   0 

Bread-making    1" 

Breakfastology    18 

Broiled  ham   3 

Cabbage    20 

Camera  on  the  farm   5 

Canned  apples   19 

hens    22 


tomatoes 


19 
4 
5 
10 
13 
8 
1 
19 
6 
16 
IS 
17 


Canning  fruit   23 

Card  parJes   H 

Care  of  children's  feet...  3 

"   teeth    9 

"  the  churn   17 

Case  for  curtain-stretchers  17 

Chapter  on  handkerchiefs  24 

Chicken  tomales   13 

Children  dresses*   14 

.  helping  in  the  family...  15 

money    21 

shoes  and  stockings....  6 

Chi  d's  bonnet*   8 

collar*    2 

Chip-carving*    21 

Christmas  box   5 

dinner    5 

south    6 

times    6 

Closets    15 

Coffee  gossip   9 

Colds    7 

Constipation    1 

Cooling  the  cellar   19 

Corn   1 

dishes    24 

griddle-cakes    H 

mufiSns    11 

pie    ]] 

pones    11 

oysters    2-2 

Corset-covers*  .... 

Couch-robe*   

Cough-candy   

Country  club  

schools   

Cream  cheese  

Creamed  celery.. . . 

eggs   

Crape-paper  gifts* 
Croehetted  doily*. 

lace*   

sack   

Cross-stitch*   .   15 

Crown  of  chops   10 

Cucumber  salad   19 

Curler  device   11 

Currant  jelly   22 

Curtain-stretchers    16 

Daintv  and  useful   13 

doily*    3 

pinciish'oiis*    4 

Darning  and  mending*.  ...  22 
DaughLcr  of  the  house.  ...  23 

Decorative  painting   8 

Deep  breathing   16 

Desserts  for  summer  19 

Device  for  watering  plants  16 

Dinner  favor   20 

Doily  in  lace  braid   15 

Dresses  for  winter  

Drinks  and  sandwiches. . 

Druggets  and  rugs  

Dry  paths*  

Durable  and  pretty  

Duties  of  school  days... 

Easter  cards*  

dainties   

Economy  club  

versus  scrimping  

Egg   

shells   

Esau's  birthright*  21 

Extra  touches   14 

False  economy   23 

Family  license   1 

Fancy-work  bag   14 

Pan-wheel  lace*   7 

Farm  home   10 

Fashionable  stationery...  16 

f^ashion  hints   3 

Finger-bandage*    4 

Fireplace  in  summer   18 

First  baby   17 

Five  new  cakes   14 

Flag  lace*   9 

Flowers   9,  21 


17 
18 
15 
15 
24 
12 
13 
9 
20 
17 
23 


For  the  dressing-table 

Freedom   

French  coffee-cake.. 
From  Sunday's  roast 

Fruit  cake  

Girl  bonnet*  

students  in  Madrid 

Golden  pumpkin  

Good  living  

Gowns  and  waists*.. 

Graceful  posture  

Graduate  glass*  

Graham  receipts. . .  . 

Grapes   

catchup   

Guest  chamber  

Handful  of  receipts. 
Handy  pocket*.  . 


13 
12 
10 
•Mi 
6 
18 
13 


24 
9 
9 
24 
22 


Hear. 


.11,  12,  24 


Helping  the  teacher   9 

Herbes  fines   22 

Hints  from  the  metropolis  3 

His  little  sweetheart  11 

Home  for  epileptics  21 

made  doll-babies*    5 

maker    21 

toilets    4 

training    10 

Household,  the  23 

Housekeeping  and  home- 
making    16 

invoice   9 

money    8 

Ilvacinth  culture   3 

Hvgiene  aud  health.  ..  .21,  24 


Inexpensive  grille  

Infant's  necessities*  

Inflamed  eyes  

Influence  of  dress  

Jack-kuife  party  

Jams  and  preserves  

Jellies  

Jewel-cushion   

Keep  children  at  home.  . 
Keeping    butter  withotit 
ice   

children  on  the  farm.  .. . 

up  one's  wardrobe  

Kitchen   

club   

waste   

Knotted  fringe*  

Labor  willingly  done  

Lace-trimmed  towels*.... 

Lamb-chops   

Laundering  lace  curtains. 

Learned  at  the  club  

Letter,  a  

Lilies  and  violets*  

Lime-water   

Linen  napkin-rings  

Living  with  other  people. 
Looking  into  a  sheet  of 

paper   

Luncheon  dish  

Luxury  of  pillows  

Mahonia,  the  

Match-scratchers*   

Meat  relish  

Ministry  of  nature  

Money    for   the  farmer's 
wife   

making  schemes  

Monticello   

Mothers,  to  

Nasturiium  sandwiches... 

Neckwear  novelties  

iS'ew  embroidery*  

gij-ts  

Note  of  warning  

Novelties  in  fancy-work*. 

Okra  a  la  daube  

Old  fashioned  things  

guide-book   

Oyster  variations.  ..  .4,  5, 
Painting  autumn  fruits.. 

Parties  for  children  

Patient  mother  

Patriotic  designs*..  

Peaches   

Penmanship   

Pen-wiper*   

Photograph-frames   

Picture  puzzle  

Pies   

cider,  lemon,  chocolate.. 

convention   

Pillows  and  covers*  

Pincushion,  new  

Plants  from  seed  sown  in 

the  fall  

Pleasure  of  farm  life  

Poftenberger's  valentine 

party   

Point-lace    and  Honiton 

wing*  .  ^ .  .7>  

Pompons*   

Postage-stamp  collection.. 

Postal-card  case  

Poultry  and  women  

Preserved  pumpkin  

Preserving   

Prunes   

Puddings,  marshmallow, 

apple,  cottage  

Pure  milk  

Raspberry  dainties  

Reading  clubs  

Receptacle     for  curling- 
tongs*   

Recreation  for  the  young 

Refreshing  sweets  

Refrigerator*  

Rhubarb  jam  

Rice-throwing  custom.... 
Rugs  and  centerpieces. . .  . 

Salad  dressing  

Sallie  Lunn  

Salt  for  cleaning  floors... 

mackeral   

Santa  Claus  tips  

Savory  salads  

School  days  again  

lunch-basket   

girl's  dress  

Scrap-book  

Scrapple  

Second  bests  

Selecting  a  chafing-dish. . . 

Self-imposed  task  ._. 

Shirt-waists  15, 

Sickness  

Silk  biscuiis  

Slang   

Small  fruits  

Sofa-pillow   

Songs  of  our  nation  

Source  of  confidence  

Souvenir  fans  

Speech  and  manners  

Spice  of  life  

Spiderweb  lace*  

wheel*   

Spoiling  children  

Spring  cooking  

Stair-pads   

Starching   

Stay  on  the  farm  

Stranger  at  the  door  

Succotash   

Sudden  illness  

Sugar  in  new  role  

Summer  boarders  

enter!  ainmeUiS  

house*   

luncheon  dishes  

pleasures   

receipts   

sickness  

suppers   

Surprise  in  roses  

Suspenders  in  cr(jss-siitch* 

Sweet^jOtato  pie  

Table  covers*  

linen   

Tatted  doily*  

lace   *10, 

Teaching  children  to  sew. 

Thanksgiving  decorations, 
times   

This,  that  and  t'other  

Time  to  kiss  me  

Toilet  furnishings*  

Tomatoes  

Torchon  lace*  

Training  housekeepers.... 

Treating  an  ugly  door.  . .  . 

Tried  receipts  

Tumbler-doily*   

Turkey  incubator  

Two  pictures  

Useful  gifts*  

Valentines   

Vegetarianism   

Venetian  lace*  

■War  of  the  roses  

^^•ashing-fluid   

What  shall  children  read. 

Wild  flowers  

Windows*   

Winter  flowers  

night-wear*   


4 
11 
22 
16 
12 

3 
19 
20 

14 

3 
19 

8 

5 
10 
23 
12 
19 

7 
20 
19 
11 

3 

3 

6 
24 
23 

3 
11 

6 

9 
16 

5 
21 
19 
10 
20 

2 
18 
12 

7 
22 
20 

2 

17 
15 
13 

8 
12 
18 
23 
18 
13 
19 
13 
18 
20 
18 
20 
19 

1 
19 
19 
18 


Wood-carving*    22 

Word  to  the  wise   20 

Zwiebach    16 

Poetry 

Agricultural  courtship....  23 

Angel  of  peace   10 

At  the  dentist's   22 

Autumn  lane,  the   3 

Beautiful  hands   19 

Best  dish  of  all   1 

Be  still   17 

Breakfast,   her   7 

Boyless  town,  the  20 

Cicada,  the  23 

Confession  of  little  Willie  1 

Corn-song,  the   5 

Daphnis    11 

Day  in  June   18 

Dey  miss  dey  mama  so...  15 

Doctor's  triumph   12 

Eternal  will,  the   2 

From  my  heart   9 

God's  lesson  everywhere.  16 
God  will  sprinkle  sunshine  3 

Goldenrod    2 

Good  cheer   12 

Gone    18 

Giaudmother's  hands   3 

Happiest  heart   4 

Her  purse   11 

He  worried  about  it   5 

Horatius  up  to  date  10 

House  of  too  much  trouble  22 

How  to  fix  'em   6 

I  am   16 

saved  my  life   15 

will  not  doubt   11 

In  the  year  of  our  lord. .  19 

June    19 

Jolly  crocodile    13 

Kansas  hen   9 

Lean  hard   22 

Life's  victors   9 

Little  place  at  home   4 

Load  of  hay,  a   10 

Looking  back  with  Ben.  ..  19 

Mama's  sunshine   9 

Master's  touch,  the   5 

Modern  version,  a   10 

Mother's  nervous  flt  18 

My  Uncle  Charley   8 

work    23 

New  boy,  the   10 

national  hymn  20 

year    7 

October    1 

Old  garret,  the   9 

lovers    1 

On  the  field   24 

Papa,    what    would  you 

take  for  me?   17 

Path  across  field   20 

Poor  unfortunate,  a   3 

Prince  and  begger   14 

Puzzled    15 

ftuarrel,  the   19 

Queen  of  the  year   6 

Sand  men  of  Cuddledown- 

town    16 

Sanitary  alphabet   5 

September   24 

Shopping-bag,  her   6 

Signs  of  fall   2 

Slipping  away   7 

Slumber-song  of  the  sea.  .  22 

Soldier's  wife,  the   5 

Song  of  blessing,  a   4 

"   check-book   9 

"Sprayin'  done  it"   14 

"Sufferiu'  neat,"  to  the..  11 
Sunshine  never  failed....  6 

Thar  haint  no  use  .  14 

They  call  me  night  and 

day    11 

Things  to  be  learned   8 

Thou  knowist   12 

Three  poison  drops   13 

Through  death  to  life  IS 

Timely  pointer   6 

To-day    11 

Tree-lover,  the   13 

Tried   13 

Two    23 

Unbelief    1 

Unfinished  still   14 

Unselfishness    24 

Useless,  the   7 

Vacation    23 

AVaking  dreams   22 

Weary  way.  a   23 

What's  a  kiss?   2 

What  then'?   19 

When  a  fellow  begins  to 

get  bald   4 

pa  shaves   12 

school  lets  out   16 

the  cows  come  home....  20 
your  hair  is  thin  on  top  16 

White  man's  burden  13 

Witch  April   13 

Woman's  love,  a  21 

Worth  living   21 

Your  place   17 

Queries 

GENERAL 

Absorbent  for  droppings.  9 
Ailing  egg-plants  and  cu- 
cumber vines   1 

Alfalfa    9 

Applying  manure   11 

Ashes  .as  fenilizer   12 

Asparagus   16 

tops  2,  21 

Beets  for  hens   15 

Bermuda  grass  24 

Boll-worm    17 

Brussels  sprouts   10 

P.utrer  not   cuniing   3 

Cabljage  maggot...  13,  17.  19 

jiest  remcd.v   18 

uornj    17 

I'aanina"  corn.  peas.  etc. 20,  23 

r.iiiv.'iN  ■■ini'i-ing   5 

I \nilillo\vcr-sred    17 

Celery   3,  5 

Cider    2 

Clover  after  corn   21 

fertilizer   21 

not  catching  8 

Coal-ashes    14 

Cotton-seed  fertilizer  22 

Cover-crops    22 

Cucumbers    22 

pickles   "20 

Currant-worms    10 

Cutworms    16 

IJehorning  calves   13 

Draining  stable  floor  24 

Easter  lily   2 

Egg-plant  for  cooking....  24 

Feeding  calves   13 

Flowers  in  pots   14 

Forcing-house    18 

Gophers    17 

Ground-cherries    19 

Gypsum   7 

Hen  manure  and  lime....  C 

Idahe  pea   9 

Keriisene  emulsion   15 

Learning  corn   9 


Lime  in  tea-kettle   2 

Loudon  purple  20 

Marking  tin   11 

Mildew  on  peas   19 

Millet    18 

Odors  in  milk   6 

Onions  2,  3,  13,  14,  15,  18 

at  the  South   24 

maggots    21 

sets   16,  23 

Paris  green  in  Bordeaux 

mixture    IS 

Pea-weevil    17 

Pickles  1,  18,  22 

Plant-lice   21 

Post-lifter    11 

Potato  fertilizer   6 

queries   9,  11 

Preserving  hams  1,  2 

Pumpkins    1 

Renewing  pastures   12 

Rhubarb   19,  20 

Salt  for  asparagus   9 

Salting  pork   3 

Saving  manure   12 

Seed-corn   11,  14 

Sheep  manure   12 

Sit  or  set   2 

Sorghum  vinegar   3 

Squash-bugs   16,  17 

Stumps   23 

Sweet-potato  vine  hay...  1 

Tomatoes    22 

blight    16 

for  canning  factory   7 

not  frnicing   1 

Tunis  sheep   7 

Water-cresses    16 

Watermelon  fertilizer.  ...  15 

rotting    22 

Weed-seed    9 

Whitewash    8 

Wild  parsnip   10 

Worms  on  egg-plants....  10 

ORCHARD  QUERIES 


Almond-trees   2, 

Althea   

Ammoniacal  carbonate  of 

copper   

Ants  on  trees  

Apple  blight  

late-bearing  

leaf  rust  

scab   

Ashes  around  trees  

Bag-worm   

Bark-blight   

Barrel  strawberry-beds . . . 

Baxter  apple  4, 

Beetles  girdling  trees.... 

Bismarck  apple  

Blackberry  culture  

plants   

seedlings   

Black-knot  3.  11, 

Blight  on  dewberry  

Blossoms  falling  

Bone-black   

Books  on  fruit  

Borers  12,  17, 

Brown-rot   

Budding   

Buff'aio  tree-hopper  

Bunches     on  raspberry- 
roots   

Burbauk's  plums  

Butternut-trees   .  . .  .■  

Camel-crickets  

Catalpa  seedlings  

Cherry-trees   

Cinnamon-vine   

Copper  solutions...'  

Curcjilio   

Currant  borer  

dropping   11, 

Diseased  apple-tree  

rose  and  violet  

Dcwny  mildew  

Drought-resisting  straw- 
berries   

Elm  seedlings  

Evergreen  blackberry ..  .4, 

Excelsior  crab-apple  

Fertilizers,  chemical  

commercial   

for  cherries  

"  fruit   

"  oranges   

■'  peaches   

"  pears   

"   plums   7, 

"  raspbei-ries   

Fire-blight   3, 

Fruit  book  

dropping   10, 

trees  dying  

Garden  in  orchard  

Gooseberry-worm   

Grafting-wax   

Grape  cuttings  and  grafts* 

dropping   :  

early  hardy  

not  bearing  

Tines,  transplanting.  . .  . 

wine  and  vinegar  

Gumming   

Improving  wild  strawber- 
ries   

Injured  trees  12,  19,  20, 

strawberry-plants   

Insects   3, 

Irrigating  orchards  

Japanese  quince  

Leached  ashes  

Leaf  blight  

hopper   

rollers   

Leafing  out,  late  

Lemon,  budding  the  

seedlings   

Lichen  on  apple-bark  

Manuring  good  soil  

Maple  grove  

Mold  on  cherry-leaves.... 

Mulch   ,  

Tfurserv-grown  forest-trees 

Palms   

Peach,  best  3, 

leaves,  injured  

seedlings   

Pear,  best  

blight   

of  weeping-willow 

growth   

sprouts   

PhvUoxera  

Plum  leaf  blight  

resetting   

seedlings   

Pi  r-i  i  \ in;;  fruits  

Pri(  kl\ -;ish  hedge  

I'rotecliiig  cut  surfaces.  .. 
Propagating  blackberry 
and  raspberr.v  plants.. 

fruits   

Pruning  10.  11, 

raspberries   

Raspberry  culture  

plants   2, 

resetting   

seedlings   

Red  cedar  seedlings  

rust   

Reiue  Hoi'teuse  cherry . . . 


20 

17 
15 
2^ 
18 
23 
13 
12 

2 
11 
11 

7 

4 
12 
23 

2 
24 
17 
17 
24 
24 
12 
22 
17 
24 
17 

24 
17 

3 
17 
14 

2 

13 
14 
17 
11 
20 
15 
2 
22 

14 
12 

7 
20 
16 
18 
11 
15 
13 

4 

7 
11 

4 
20 

4 
14 

as 

7 

10 
12 

19 
13 
15 
3 
21 
22 

92 

22 
22 
20 
19 
2 

2'2 
24 
3 
17 
17 
10 
11 
24 
14 
22 
24 
1 

23 
11 
13 


Reproducing  from  pit....  13 

Rose-chafer   18 

Rust  and  leaf-curl   13 

on  raspberries   13 

Sawdust  and  chip  manure  IS 

Scale  on  orange-tree   20 

Scurfy  scale  15,  17 

Seedling  fruits   22 

Slaughter-house  offal   12 

Spikenard    20 

Spraying  apple-trees   13 

Staminate  grape   18 

Strawberry  culture.  ..  .13,  23 

planting    12 

varieties    4 

Tent-caterpillar    22 

Time  to  cut  trees   17 

Transplanting  trees   12 

Tree  seedlings   23 

not  fruitiug   7 

Twig-borer    24 

tnthrifty  trees   18 

Water-sprouts    10 

Weevil,  bean  and  pea....  22 

Whale-oil  soap   7 

White  grub   17 

Whitewash  on  peach  trees  11 

Willow  cuttings   24 

Winter  peas   7 

killed  raspberries   17 

Woolly-aphis    12 

Worms  on  maple   20 

"  plants    20 

Wrapping  trees   19 

Year-book  of  agriculture..  2 

POULTRY  QUERIES 

Blood  meal   3 

Breeding  in  line   13 

Breeds  and  fences   8 

together    11 

Brown  eggs   17 

Leghorn  male   6 

Leghorns    2 

Capons   2, 

Chicks   11, 

dying   20, 

Clover-hay  

Colds   

Color  

Coughs   

Crop-bound   

Cross-breeds   12, 

Crossing   

Cut  bone  

Dark  eggs  13, 

Douglass  mixture  

Ducks   11, 

and  drakes  

dying   

Egg  eating  

laying   

not  hatching  

Enlarged  liver  

Fat  hens  8, 

Feathers   .9, 

picking   

pulling   

Feeding  meat  

Fertility  of  eggs  

Fleas   

Food  for  young  turkeys. . 

Forcing  too  rapidly  

Frosted  combs  

Goslings   

Grains  in  winter  

Guineas   

Hardy  breeds  5, 

Heads,  swelled  4, 

Hemorrhage   

How  much  feed  

Incubators   

Indigestion   12, 

Lameness  1.  10.  19. 

Langshans  and  cochins... 

chicks   

Late  pullets  

Layers   

Leghorns   7, 

Leg-weakness  10,  12, 

Lice  

Linseed-meal   

Liquid  paint  

Loss  of  feathers  

Meat  and  clover  

X  umber  of  eggs  

"  males   

Over  fat  

feeding  1,  1' 

Parasites   

Partridge  cochins... 

Peafowl   

Picking  broilers   23 

Pip   11 

Plans  for  house   5 

Poultry  and  rabbits   3 

house    "22 

netting    18 

Preserving  eggs  19,  21 

meat    23 

Rape   19 

Redcaps   21 

Scaly  leg   17 

Soft  shell   16 

"   eggs    24 

Sorehead    2 

Sorghum-seed    13 

Swelled  eves   21 

Table-fowls    21 

Tarred  paper   13 

Temperature  in  brooder.  .  8 

Testing  eggs   18 

Ticks   2 

Tumor    16 

Turkeys    17,  '20 

drooping   14 

Weight  of  broilers   10 

White  Plymouth  Rocks..  15 

Worms   1,  16 

Yarded  fowls   6 

VETERINARY  QUERIES 


•20,  2S 

. . .  17 

. .  .  12 

.  . .  13 


Abortion  1.  6.  9,  13. 

Abscesses   


Actinom.vensis  1.  8, 

of  tongue  

Ailing  cow  

.\nasarca   

.\nthrax   

Apoplexy   

Barrenness  1.  2,  5, 

Big-head   '.8, 

Bitter  milk  

Black  leg  3,  5,  14,  20, 

teeth   

Blind  

staggers   9, 

teeth   

Blindness   

Blood-poisoning   

Blood-wart   

Bloody  milk  

Hog-spavin   2, 

Books  wand  d  

Botrlomycosis  5,  6,  9, 

Bots   

Bowel  looseness  

Brain  disease  

Brinle  hoofs  10, 

Brui  ed  legs  

Burns   

<'alv(  s  dying  

C'lpped  knee  

C.-ire  of  bill- .,1-inare  

Castrated  dutfs  


24 
18 
11 
24 
14 
21 

3 

3 
13 
10 
12 
24 
20 

9 
12 
17 
14 
22 
11 
21 

8 
17 
10 
14 

17 

13 
19 
9 
21 
13 
13 
22 


Castrating  colts   14 

Cataract   18 

Catarrh    14 

Cholera    19 

Chorea    24 

Chronic  ailment   5 

swelling   11 

Colic  2,  6.  13,  13,  22 

Collar  fibroid   8 

sore    12 

Corn-stalk  disease   1 

Costiveuess   11 

Coughs   '.I,  18 

Cowpox   1,  15 

Cramps   11 

Cream  foaming...   16 

Creolin    12 

Cribbing    9 

Crippled    19 

hogs   17,  19 

Cutaneous  eruption   8 

Cuts   .•   14 

Cystworms    13 

Defective  molars   6 

udder   23 

Definitions  of  full  blood. .  7 

Diabetes    7 

Diarrhea  6,  11,  14,  15,  23 

Discharges  8,  10,  11,  17 

Distemper   19,  22 

Docking  lambs   3 

Drugs  in  horse-taming...  1 

Edematous  swelling  14 

Elephantiasis   22 

Enlarged  gland.-   17 

knee    12 

Epilepsy   23 

Erysipelas   2 

Exostosis    16 

Eye  disease   7 

knocked  out   9 

Feeding  rye   11 

Fistula  13,  15,  23 

Fleas    9 

Flexor  tendons  7,  19 

Foot-rot    11 

Foul  sheath  8,  19 

Founder   2,  21 

Garget   2,  8 

9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  23 

Glanders    5 

Gleet  18 

Gored  by  bull   1 

Gorter   20 

Gravel    1 

Grubs  in  head  20 

Hairless  .spots  13 

Hard  milker  12 

Heaves  5,  11.  15,  18 

Hemorrhage  of  brain....  11 

Hernia  3.  21,  23 

Holds  milk  uii   22 

Hollow  hoof-wall   13 

Hoof,  injured   19 

bound   9 

Incontinence  of  milk. ..  .6,  7 

Indigestion   6,  16 

Indurated  udder   12 

Inflamed  eyes   23 

Inflammation    7 

of  brain  12 

Injured  fetlock   12 

Itching  13,  15,  19 

at  poll   7 

tail    3 

Ivnuekles  over  2,  17 

Lameness   .5,  12 

13,  14.  10,  17.   19,  21,  23 

Lampass   6,  S 

Laps  water   10 

Lice   .^5,  ^ 

Loco   '. .  2 

Loses  hair   13 

Lost  hair  of  tail   5 

Low  .vield  of  milk   1 

Lump  aud  pimples   18 

on  jaw   12 

Lung-worms    23 

Luxation  of  patella   11 

Malignant  growth   1 


Mane  . 

Mange  5.  S,  9,  17, 

Mastitis   

Metritis   

Milk  before  calving,  has.. 

lump.v   

Murrain   

Mustang,  bronco,  pony.  .. . 

Navicular  disease  7, 

New  hay  

Not  shedding  hair  

N.vmphomauia   

Obstruction  in  iidtler 

Old  sores  

Ophthalmia  

11,  14,  15,  17,  IS,  20, 
Osteoporosis 


1.  3, 


5 
23 
16 
20 
19 
3 
3 
1 
9 
22 
16 
14 
14 
15 
8 
23 
19 


Overwork    3 

Paralysis  7.  13.  14.  16,  21 

Paralytic  pigs  24 

Paraphimosis    16 

Paraplegia   13 

Pericarditis   23 

Pinworms    IS 

Pneumonia    15 

Poll-evil    11 

Premature  birth  23 

Pressure  on  brain  20 

Prolapsed  uterus   15 

Prolapsus  of  vagina   11 

Puerperal  paralysis  20 

Puffs    IT 

ftuitter    6 

Rabies    1 

Rheumatism    11 

Ringbone   4,  22 

Ringworm  .S.  10.  13,  23 

Scab   17 

Scratches  6,  7,  11 

Serious  case   24 

Sheep  losing  wool   12 

Sick  bull  17.  -24 

lambs   12 


Slavering 

Soap-sud.j  

Soft  shoulders 
Sore   

eyes   

foot   

hip   

in  hock-joint 

shoulders  .  . , 

withers   

Spavin  

Spaying   

heifers  

Splints   

Spur   

Stiffness  

Stringhalt   

Sulphur   

Swelled  jaw  

legs  

pasterns   

Swellings   

Swiue-i>la.gue  1 . 

Tapeworms   

in  lambs  

Tetanus  

Teaswater  

Teat,  injured  

Thorouglipin   

Throat  aft'eclion. . . 

Thrush   

Thum|is   

Tobacco  polsonlnu. 
Tooth-fisiuUi   


.10, 


.4,  11, 


...10, 


11 

13 
10 
20 
12 
13,  21 
...  19 
16 
12 
22 
12 
20 
24 
24 
9 
12 
1(! 
10 
18 
11 


.6,  8. 

.'.'.'13. 
7.  10. 


.3, 


21 
211 
14 
24 
1 1 

i;» 

11 

n; 


10 

11 

12 


Septembek  15,  1899 


Ti-ie  RARAi  AJNo  fireside: 


19 


Tuberculosis  

 1,  5,  9,  13,  16,  19,  24 

Tumor  1<3,  19.  23 

Turpentine    2U 

Tympanitis    IT 

V'ur.igo   1(3 

Vitiated  appetite  S,  10,  11 

AVarbles   14,  19 

WiUts   

1.  3,  5,  *6,  13,  17,  18,  20,  21 

Weak  eyes  10,  22 

Weakness    5 

Wild  parsnip   5 

■\\ind-galls    18 

Woims  1,  9,  13,  18.  2.) 

Wounds    6 

Sunday  Afternoon 

Belated  love   8 

Be  thankful   9 

Cellars  and  health   15 

Chastening  a  token  of  love  11 
Chris. ian's  Indian  summer  2 

Cigarettes    10 

Climbing  stairs   18 

Come  and  see   1 

Compare  the  nations  14 

Confidences    4 

Cubic  choice   10 

Dangerous  habit   16 

Demon  of  discouragement  11 

Depth  of  life   9 

Diiference.  the   10 

Doing  well  is  doing  com- 
pletely   17 

Don't    let    little  things 

worry    13 

Do  something   19 

Duty,  and  truSt   2U 

Ed„ia  i.i  al  netds  of  aver-' 

age  woman  22 

Exaggerated  dangers  14 

False  ideas  of  success...  17 

Fame   6 

Family  words  fading  21 

Kifty-tirsc  psalm   2 

Front  the  sun   4 

Gifts  and  givers   6 

God  knows   18 

Gone  this  way  20 

Good  prayer,  a   15 

sleep   20 

Gossip  in  the  home  16 

Grumbling  habit   19 

Happy  old  age   4 

Hard  fight   9 

Hardships    12 

Harvest,  the   1 

Healtbfulness  in  house...  6 

He  died  rich   5 

Homely  truths   19 

Honoilng  parents   15 

Hothouse  piety   7 

House-building  for  health  24 
How  do  you  walk   19 

ililburn  studied   13 

progress  comes   3 

Humility  and  humiliation  9 
Husband.?  and  wives   2 

Sunday  at  home   14 

Hustlers  and  bustlers....  24 
Ignoran  e  in  Bible  history  12 

Imaginary  woes   5 

Knowing  your  Bible  10 

Know  your  Bible  better. .  1 
Letters  and  the  blues....  10 

Life  and  health   8 

■melody    14 

Live  to-da.v   3 

tonetj.     he  .   23 

took  and  listen   24 

Looking  for  tenderness...  19 

Making  most  of  life   12 

Manliness    13 

Man's  likeness  to  man...  13 

Marriage  maxims  20 

Message  to  Garcia  22 

Modern  life  hurried......  5 

.Vervous  children   9 

Xever  denies  us   3 


Noble  trait   16 

No  separation   21 

Our  good  side  and  our  bad  24 

Out  of  plumb   8 

Peace  of  Jesus  21 

Pearl-diver    19 

Power  of  love   15 

Prayer,  a   21 

of  Agassiz   7 

Preserve  children's  teeth.  6 
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Avoid  stooping   5 
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Eating  snails   23 
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Incandescent  lamps   22 
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Suiting  the  occasion   « 
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The  proper  time   9 
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True  story   9 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  iow  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  u-ith  a  picture  of  the  qar- 
ment  to  rfo  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


"nnpC  ^Ve  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for  "CDpC 
i  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  ITIVCC 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7762.— Ladies'  Shikt-waist 

WITH  APPLIED  BOX-PLAITS 

IM  Back.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in.  bust. 


No.  7763.— LADIES'  ClECTTLAE  SKIET 
WITH  CuTAWAT  Frouts.  11  Cents. 
Si2es,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  7771.— GIRLS'  Dress.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  775.5.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  7770.— Misses'  Jacket,  lo  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7772.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  Si.  36,  3S  and  40  inches  liust. 

No.  77.%.— Ladies'  Habit  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  '26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7779.— Ladies'  Eton 
.Iacket.   10  cents. 
.Sizes,  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40 

iscbes  bust. 
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SELECTIONS 

THE  DATE-LINE 

AMAP-.MAKEB  asked  the  "Sun"  if  the 
date-line,   or  the   imaginary  line 
drawn  to  mark  the  change  in  the 
calendar  daj"  required  of  circumnav- 
igators of  the  globe,  follows  the  ISUth  merid- 
ian.   He  adds  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
dud  the  date-line  on  any  map. 

The  date-line  does  not  follow  the  isotli  or 
any  other  meridian  for  its  entire  course,  hut 
takes  a  somewhat  devious  route  through  the 
Pacific.  It  is  strange  that  it  is  shown  on  so 
very  few  maps  of  the  world.  The  reasons 
why  a  crooked  course  was  given  to  it  and 
why  it  was  placed  in  the  Pacific  are  interest- 
ing and  easily  understood. 

Suppose  the  date-line  had  been  run 
through  our  country  on  the  meridian  of 
Chicago.  In  that  case,  when  it  was  Monday 
in  Xew  York,  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis, 
it  would  be  Tuesday  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  out  on  the 
Pacific.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a  serious 
business  inconvenience.  It  is  evident  that 
the  date-line  should  not  pass  through  any 
continents.  It  is  practically  anecessitj^  that 
such  a  line  had  to  be  fixed  somewhere,  but 
it  obviously  had  to  run  through  an  ocean. 

It  should  not  pass  through  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  because,  in  that  case,  when  it  was 
Monday  in  London,  Paris,  and  Hambiu'g,  it 
would  be  Tuesday  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  would  be  inconvenient  in  regions  that 
have  such  enormous  interests  in  common, 
and  are  so  closely  united  by  telegraphs  and 
cables.  Tlie  best  place  for  the  date-line  was 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  If  we  follow  the  line 
through  the  Pacific  we  shall  observe  that  the 
ideas  above  expressed  have  had  due  v,'eight 
in  liiarking  its  course. 

Passing  through  the  middle  of  Behring 
strait,  the  line  suddenly  turns  to  the  south- 
west till  it  reaches  17(1  degrees  east  long- 
itude. In  this  way  Behring  island  and  the 
entire  Aleutian  chain,  all  a  part  of  North 
-\merica,  are  kept  on  the  American  side  of 
the  line.  When  it  is  Monday  in  New  York, 
it  is  also  Monday  in  Attn,  our  most  western 
American  possession. 

Then  the  line  sweeps  eastward  again  and 
follows  the  ISOth  meridian  far  south  until  it 
reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fiji  islands. 
As  this  group  and  other  islands  round  about 
belong  to  Great  Britian,  and  are  closely 
united  in  business  relations  with  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  the  line  takes  a  wide 
sweep  to  the  east,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the 
same  calendar  day.  It  then  returns  to 
the  180th  meridian,  which  it  follows  to  the 
Antarctic. 

Tlie  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  which 
lie  sixty  degrees  beyond  the  ISOth  meridian 
going  west,  makes  it  incumbent  on  all 
Americans  to  know  everything  about  the 
date-line. — New  York  Sun. 


HOW  SHE  BROUGHT  JOHN  TO  THE  POINT 

"Oh,  Mamie,"  said  the  blonde  girl  to  the 
brunette,  "I've  got  a  piece  of  news.  John 
Davis  proposed  to  Julia  Smith  last  night,  and 
of  course  she  said  yes,  and  they  are  to  be 
married  in  September,  and—" 

"Yes,  I've  heard  it  all ;  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  knows  all  about  it,"  inter- 
rupted the  brunette.  "And  what's  more,  I 
know  exactly  how  she  managed  it.  Oh,  she's 
a  sly  one,  is  Julia." 

"Tandem,  moonlight,  etc.,  I  s'pose,"  said 
the  blonde  girl. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  brunette. 
"Her  scheme  was  really  quite  ingenious  aud 
original.  It  was  like  this :  John,  you  know, 
is  a  queer  sort  of  a  chap.  He  is  athletic 
himself,  and  he  despises  the  woman  who 
liasii't  the  figure  of  a  washerwoman  and  the 
strength  of  a  circus  acrobat.  He  talks  about 
the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  American 
woman,  rails  at  corsets  aud  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  swears  he'll  never  marry  a  girl 
who  hasn't  the  constitution  like  a  Philip- 
pine woman  or  some  other  kind  of  savage. 
Of  course,  he  doesn't  say  all  this  point-blank 
to  the  girls  themselves,  but  he's  always  hint- 
ing at  it,  and  when  he's  with  the  boys  he 
talks  right  out  plain.  Of  cour.se,  .luliahears 
all  this  from  her  brother  .Sam.  She's  got  a 
beautiful  figure,  Julia  has,  I  must  admit 
that.  But  she  doesn't  go  in  for  golf,  and  she 
isn't  devoted  to  the  wheel.  She's  the  other 
sort — distinctly  feminine,  you  know,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  .She  doesn't  like  short 
skirts  or  mannish  shirt-waists  and  collars, 
and  sticks  to  clinging  draperies  and  such 
things.  So,  of  cour.se,  John,  though  he  likes 
.fulia  quite  a  little,  falls  into  the  idea  that 
she's  a  soft,  feminine,  useless  sort  of  a 
creature,  without  any  strength,  and  nothing 
but  a  society  butterfly. 


"Well,  Julia  sizes  up  the  situation  and 
makes  up  her  mind  to  open  John's  eyes. 
Her  mother,  you  know,  is  a  splendid  house- 
keeper and  one  of  those  practical  women 
who  believe  in  girls  knowing  how  to  do 
things  about  a  house.  Consequently,  Julia 
knows  how  to  do  all  sorts  of  things— wash 
and  iron  and  cook  and  all  the  rest.  So  one 
night  Julia  leads  on  the  unsuspecting  John 
luitil  he  is  riding  his  hobby  good  and  strong. 
Then  she  gets  him  to  admit  that  because 
she  does  not  go  into  athletics  of  all  kinds  he 
thinks  she's  a  gilded  butterfly,  or  words  to 
that  elTect.  Then  .she  up  and  otters  to  bet 
him  that  she'll  do  the  family  washing  the 
next  Monday,  and  do  it  in  style.  He  can't 
back  out,  and  she  wagers  a  theater-party 
against  a  box  of  gloves.  t)f  coiurse,  John 
himself  is  to  be  the  judge— that's  the  game. 

"Well,  John  shows  up  Monday  morning, 
and  finds  Julia  well  along  with  the  washing ; 
in  fact,  she's  just  ready  to  hang  out  the 
first  of  the  clothes.  And  maybe  she  wasn't 
got  up  for  his  bejiefit  I  She  had  on  a  blue- 
print gown,  and  looked  as  neat  as  a  pin. 
Just  think  of  the  possibilities — sleeves  rolled 
up  to  the  elbow  over  round,  white  arms; 
clinging  skirts  that  revealed  unsuspected 
charms  over  the  wash-boalrd ;  dainty  atti- 
tudes as  she  stooped  over  the  clothes-basket, 
and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  clothes-line ; 
glimpses  of  slender  ankles,  etc.  Humph  I 
No  wonder  he  proposed  that  very  night." — 
Chicago  Liter-Ocean. 


HOW  ELECTRICITY  KILLS  ANIMALS 

In  the  sessions  of  the  Society  of  Phj-sies 
and  Natural  History  of  Geneva,  on  March 
■2d,  Professor  Prevost  and  Dr.  Bateili  pre- 
sented a  report  of  experiments  made  to  de- 
termine the  mechanism  (mechanics)  of  death 
by  electricity.  They  say  that  all  animals 
subjected  to  currents  of  high  tension— 
twenty-five  hundred  volts,  for  instance — die 
from  their  efifects  upon  the  nervous  sj  stem 
and  chiefly  by  the  arrest  of  respiration.  But 
the  heart  continues  to  beat ;  its  contractions 
are  strong.  The  animal  may  then  be  saved 
by  applying  artificial  respiration.  If  a  low- 
tension  current  is  employed— say  forty  volts 
— the  phenomena  are  different.  The  ner- 
vous system  is  but  slightly  affected  and  the 
animal  continues  to  breath,  but  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat.  Its  movements  are  irregular 
and  it  does  not  force  the  blood  into  the  ves- 
sels. The  heart  of  the  dog  and  of  the  Indian 
pig  never  recovers  its  action  ;  these  animals 
die  of  paralysis  of  the  heart ;  they  fade  away 
without  sign  of  pain.  No  method  of  restor- 
ing them  has  been  discovered.  Rabbits  and 
rats,  however,  do  not  die  irnder  a  weak  cur- 
rent; their  hearts,  stopped  for  a  moment, 
resiune  their  beats  when  the  current  is 
taken  off,  and  they  seem  to  be  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  experiment.  The  most  curious 
result  obtained  is  that  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  of  a  dog,  stopped  by  a  low-tension 
current,  can  be  re-establi.shed  by  passing  a 
high-tension  current  through  the  animal. 
The  paralyzed  heart  resiimes  its  pulsations 
and  the  animal  may  be  revived  by  artificial 
respiration. 

DRESSING  A  WOUND 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  way  a  physician 
prepares  the  court-plaster  for  a  wound? 
First  fold  the  piece  lengthwise  directly 
through  the  middle.  Tlie  plaster  should  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  wound,  to  keep 
well  over  the  edges.  Then  slash  the  plaster 
lengthwise  nearly  to  the  edge.  Straighten 
the  courtr-plaster  out  flat  and  cut  the  slashed 
pieces  at  opposite  ends.  Place  the  .straight 
edges  of  the  court-plaster  to  the  flesh  on 
either  side  of  the  wound,  bringiiig  the  strips 
across  the  wound.  Moisten  them,  and  taking 
a  strip  from  each  side,  draw  them  together 
gently,  closing  the  cut,  and  stick  the  plaster 
in  place.  Continue  with  all  the  strips,  and 
the  cut  will  be  dressed  in  a  manner  to  insure 
a  perfect  healing  and  as  well  as  any  doctor 
could  do  it.— .^t.  I.ouis  Post-Dispatch. 

.1. 

WHAT  IS  A  SLEEPER? 

Here  is  a  definition  which  is  as  difficult  to 
read  rapidly  as  "Peter  Pijier  picked  a  peck 
of  pickled  pepjiers,"  and  yet  is  more  .sensi- 
ble. In  fact,  it  is  an  actual  statement  of 
facts,  as  you  will  find  if  you  reail  it  slowly. 

A  sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is 
that  in  which  a  sleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is 
that  on  which  the  sleeker  runs  while  the 
sleeper  sleeps.  Therefore,  whilethe  sleeper 
sleeps  in  the  sleeper  the  sleeper  carries  the 
sleeper  over  the  sleei)er  under  the  sleeper 
until  the  sleeper  which  carries  the  sleeper 
jumps  the  sleeper  and  wakes  the  .sleeper  in 
the  sleeper  by  striking  the  sleeper  under  the 
sleeper  on  the  .sleeper,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  sleeper  slee)>ing  in  the  sleeper  on  the 
sleeper.— Leader. 


THE  AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH 
Company  guarantees  every  watch=move= 
ment  it  turns  out  against  any  defect  in 
material  or  construction.  That  guaranty 
holds  good  the  world  over.  One 
JVALTHAM  movement,  the  "RIVERSIDE' 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  one;  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  and  will  last  a  lifetime 
Any  retail  dealer  will  supply  this 
movement  in  any  quality  of  case  desired 
either  for  ladies  or  gentlemen 

For  sale      all  retail  jewelers 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  interesting 
information  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  waltham,  mass. 


t  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watcli  and  | 

'  Chain. 


/5 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  aud  Girls  for  selling  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  adiiress  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  fox'ward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighhors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  monev  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  jLmerican  Watch,  yichel-Platfid  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Serelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  Jceep  Acevrate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


GOOD  PRiC  ES  FOR  HA  Y 


Light  Draft 


are  sure  to  prevail  tiiis  seaaon.  for  taken  as  a  whole  the  crop  is  a  short  one. 
The  only  way  to  market  bay  profitably  is  in  the  bale.  The  best  way  to 

Need  not  be 
loweredin- 
tottae 

   eartli. 

"^5^  i^an  rtK  uat.  ■   

'Easy  to  Feed 

Larcest  feed  opening  of  any 

double-stroke  press  in  the  world.   Also  make  Steam  Power  Presfe,* 
with  capacities  from  aM  to  4  tons  per  hour.   

Hew iUnstrated catalogue  ilALLED  FREE  upon  reauest.    SANDWICH  MANFG.  GO,,  125  HaiD  St.,  SanHWIrt,  IllS, 


^  FREE  ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL.  ^ 

Ail  freight  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory.  Onrnew 
Catalogue  tells  yon  all  about  it.  It  is  free.  Send  us  a  postal  for  it 
today.  A  better  Organ  or  Piano  for  less  money  than  any  company 
in  the  world.  Over  50  styles  to  select  from.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
get  our  catalogue  before  you  purchase  elsewhere,  and  may  save 
you  money.  It  shows  you  how  to  get  a  handsome  premium  free. 
We  sell  on  any  reasonable  terms  desired.  Special  bargains  for 
summer  and  fall.  BEETHOVEX  PIA\0  A  ORGA.V  CO, 
P.O.Box   G2S  Washinpton,  X.  J. 


TO  EVERY  WOMAN 


WHO  READS  THIS&DV 


TEA  SET  FREE 

And  will  assist  us  introducing  Belle  Baking  Powder  guaranteed  equal  of  any  .Is  flrstclass  and 
worth  full  purchase  price  alone,  as  aii  esti"a  inducement  we  give  to  each  purchaser  of  a  pound 
FREE!  A  FOUR  PIECE  SET,  Cut-g-lass  Pattern  Full  Size  Beautiful  Tableware.  Consisting  of  a 
Sugar  Bowl.  Cream  Pitcher.  SDOon  Holder  and  Butter  Dish :  also  a  Bar  of  Complexion  Soap,  Cake 
Starbright  Polish,  package  Headache  Tablets  and  Box  Blue  ALL  FOR  50  CENTS. 
TO  U/nurU  wUllng  to  makeup  a  club  of  209.S  we  give  a  56  Piece  TEA  SET  or  a  GCTTAR.  for 
I  U  nUmtN  SOn.salTiHeoeDIN'NEri  SET  or  S  Day  CLOCK,  for  10  BiS  100  Piece  DIN.VER  SKT 
orOOLD  FITXED  W\TCH,  torSO  n.s  113  Piece  DiyXERSET.  FURyiTrRE.  WRAPS  AXD  A 100 
OTHER  PREMIOIS  OR  CASH.  Samples  are  not  needed;  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  allow  ample  time 
topayus.     Write  for  Plans     THE  PURE  FOOD  CO    292  Main  St..    CINCINNATI. 0, 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  ^10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St„  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


LABKIH  SOAPS 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  GRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  UltHIW 

and  Fertilizer  Driii 

Positively  the 
neatC!ST.  lish^' 
est  and  strong*,^ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority: it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 

gram   and  ferti  _     _  _ 

can  be  cliaiij?e<l  while  in 
operation  withoat  the  use 
of  gefir  wheels.   Fully  guaranteed. 
Positively  accurate  in  unan- 
tity.    Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinl-pii.    Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Addresa 
HENCU  «&  DKOMGOLD,  J^Ifr's,  York,  Pa. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 
LOW  PRICF.: 
IM'RAItl.K! 
KIKE-I'ROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have  leaky 
Shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
AND  CIRCI  LAR. 

A.  F,  SWAN 
lOS  Fulton  St.,  N,T. 


WALL  PAPER 

ScDd  for  iice  flAiupte  book  of 
bcautiTul  designs  direct  from  man- 
ufacturers aud  iftve  2S  per  cent. 

Air*'"tw  Wanted. 
KAYSER  6l  ALtMAN, 

l-JM-I'^lt;  HvLft  St.,  i'blla..  Pa. 


OHio 

Normal  University 

The  largest  and  most  prosperous  school  in  Oliio.  Last 
Annual  Enrolhnent. 

DKPAKTMr.NT!.:  Literary.  Military,  Civil  and  Electri- 
cal EnKineeiini;.  Commercial,  I'h.iiinacy.  \A\v.  Phonog- 
raphy, Music,  Kine  .\it.  Elocution  and  Telegraphic. 

The  Litcrarv  Department  embraces  I'reparatory, 
Teachers',  .iciciititlc,  i.ilerainre.  Classical  and  I  niversity 
Courses.  Teachers  all  speiialists.  Tia<'liers'  course 
offers  nnexcellcd  edvantat'es:  Commercial  course  is 
complete  in  all  itsd*'partnients;  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  school  as  a  whole. 

In  Littrarv.  Military,  Engineering.  Commercial  and 
Phonogiaphii'  Depavtiuents.  we  furnish  tuition  and  room 
and  Iward  in  private  families,  ten  weiks  for  ?2S:  49 
■weeks  for  ^srjti.  Tuition  in  above  departments  ^  for  ten 
weeks,  ^Si  for  school  vear.  Tuition  per  term  in  Ijiw 
Department  glu,  in  I'liarmacy  glG,  in  JIusic  Sh!,  and 
Fine  Art  gio.  • 

Students  can  enter  at  anv  time  and  select  their  studies. 
If  everything  is  not  as  ailvertised  will  pay  traveling 
expenses,   .send  for  CaiaU>;:u'-. 

II.  S.  I.KIIK.  rrcniilent,  AU.\.  OHIO. 

Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  pretuiuni.s  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  Fakm  and  FtRK- 
SIDE.  Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up 
Clubs"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 


yoting  nu'ii  ail'!  wi-nu'ii  \\;Mitt-il  fur  trooil  positions. 
Address  FISK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Itnice.v 
With  ■ 


whccl«t  with  tire  on,  -  -  96.75 
AxIcN  and  Roxei*  net,   ■  -  1^9.85 

I  iii:tk''  all  si/cs  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
>\;,g,'ii  Hardware  of  every  description.  Cat 

.ik>i;ile  free,  n  .  »  .  IIUOB,  (<alrr  Uall,  Drill.  FT,  P.. 
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